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THE    EMPIRE 
REVIEW 

"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron. 

VOL.  XI.  FEBRUARY,   1906.  No.  61. 

THE    MOROCCO   CONFERENCE 

ISSUES   INVOLVED 

BY    EDWARD    DICEY,    C.B. 

I  SUPPOSE  that  in  the  heat  of  a  General  Election  my  fellow- 
countrymen  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  inclination  to 
trouble  themselves  overmuch  concerning  the  issues  of  the  Con- 
ference.  which  opened  sessions  at  Algeciras  on  the  16th  of  this 
month.  Were  I  in  Great  Britain  I  should  probably  think  that 
the  fate  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  civilised  world,  depended  mainly 
upon  the  questions  whether  Liberals  or  Unionists  obtained  a 
majority;  whether  the  Labour  candidates  proved  sufficiently 
strong  to  create  a  working-class  party  in  Parliament ;  and  whether 
the  Unionist  Free  Traders  succeeded  in  breaking  up  the  Unionist 
party  or  were  ready  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  as  being 
the  penalty  for  their  refusal  to  follow  Mr.  Chamberlain's  advice. 
No  doubt  important  principles  are  involved  in  all  these  questions, 
although  to  my  mind  they  seem  rather  of  an  academic  order  than 
as  coming  within  the  domain  of  practical  politics. 

There  are  certain  obvious  disadvantages  in  writing  from  a 
distance  about  current  events.  There  is,  however,  one  advantage 
in  looking  at  public  affairs  from  an  outside  point  of  view,  namely, 
that  the  spectator  is  better  able  to  estimate  the  comparative 
importance  of  contemporary  events.  Thus,  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  composition  of  the  new  British  Parliament  will  be  of  less 
importance  to  the  nations  of  Europe  and  even  to  Great  Britain 
herself,  than  the  outcome  of  the  Algeciras  Conference,  which, 
after  endless  difficulties  and  innumerable  delays,  has  met  for  the 
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purpose  of  reorganising  the  internal  administration  of  a  petty 
African  kingdom.  In  the  sphere  of  what  the  Germans  call 
"  world  politics "  the  assemblage  of  the  Conference  is  viewed 
with  extreme  interest,  and  with  grave,  though,  as  I  believe, 
unfounded  apprehensions.  It  may  therefore  be  worth  while  to 
state  upon  what  grounds  these  apprehensions  are  based,  and  why 
in  my  opinion  they  are  not  justified  by  any  adequate  evidence. 

It  would  be  repeating  a  twice-told  tale  to  discuss  the  objections 
raised  by  Germany  against  the  acceptance  of  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  in  respect  of  Morocco  as  being  binding  in  itself  upon 
the  world  at  large.  So  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  well-nigh  universal 
opinion  throughout  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  France,  and 
possibly  of  Russia,  as  her  friend  and  ally,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
establishment  of  a  French  Protectorate  over  Morocco,  the  real  aim 
and  object  of  the  agreement  in  question,  could  not  rightly  be  carried 
into  execution  without  the  sanction  of  a  European  Conference. 
Opinions  may  and  do  differ  as  to  how  far  the  establishment  of  a 
French  Protectorate  over  Morocco  might,  or  might  not,  be  the 
best  arrangement  in  the  interest  alike  of  Morocco  and  of  Europe. 
There  is,  however,  a  general  consensus  of  opinion  that  such  a 
Protectorate  cannot  reasonably  or  prudently  be  established  with- 
out the  approval  of  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe,  and  that  the 
best,  if  not  the  sole,  means  of  obtaining  such  an  approval  is  by 
the  convocation  of  a  European  Conference.  This  consensus 
confirms  the  views  I  ventured  to  put  forward  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  The  Empire  Beview  last  May,  an  article 
whose  purport  was  to  show  that  Germany  was  morally  as  well  as 
legally  justified  in  declining  to  accept  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment in  respect  of  the  Shereefian  kingdom  until  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to,  and  approved  by,  a  European  Conference. 

Before,  however,  I  pass  on  to  the  immediate  subject  of  the 
present  article  I  should  like  to  say  something  as  to  an  objection 
which  has  been  raised  against  my  views  on  this  subject  as  being 
inconsistent  with  the  views  I  have  repeatedly  and  persistently 
expressed  in  regard  to  Egypt.  It  is  now  over  twenty-five  years 
since  I  first  wrote  in  favour  of  England  establishing  her  claim 
to  be  the  paramount  Power  in  the  Nile  Valley,  which  since  the 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  had  become  her  sea  route  to  India.  I 
am  as  firmly  convinced  as  to  the  justice  of  this  view  to-day  as  I 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  If  anybody  deemed  it  worth  his 
while  to  reperuse  the  articles  I  have  written  on  this  question  I 
feel  confident  he  would  find  my  plea  for  a  British  Protectorate 
over  Egypt  was  based  simply  and  solely  on  the  grounds  that  the 
establishment  of  such  a  Protectorate  was  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  British  Empire ;  that  we  had  the  material 
force  to  establish  a  Protectorate  at  our  disposal;  and  that  its 
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establishment  would  meet  with  no  serious  opposition  from  any 
European  Power,  save  possibly  the  French  Eepublic. 

These  views  have  been  confirmed  by  the  course  of  events,  and 
my  only  regret  is  that  our  present  Protectorate  has  not  been  as 
clearly  and  intelligibly  confirmed  as  it  might  have  been  on  various 
occasions  ;  notably  after  Tel  el  Kebir  and  the  subsequent  reconquest 
of  the  Soudan  under  Lord  Kitchener.  The  British  Government, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  the  British  authorities  in  Egypt,  declined 
to  avail  itself  of  any  of  the  opportunities  thus  offered.  The  advice 
may  have  been  sound  or  unsound.  That  is  a  question  for  the 
future  to  decide.  All  I  contend  is  that  if  circumstances  should 
arise  hereafter  which  seem  to  necessitate  the  declaration  of  an 
avowed  Protectorate  in  the  interests  of  England,  our  Govern- 
ment—of whatever  party  it  may  be  composed — will  find  itself 
stopped  by  the  precedent  laid  down  in  the  case  of  Morocco,  that 
other  European  Powers,  who  have  interests  political,  financial,  or 
commercial  in  Egypt,  have  a  right  to  be  convoked  in  conference 
before  they  are  called  upon  to  recognise  the  validity  of  any  funda- 
mental change  in  the  relations  between  England  and  Egypt. 

I  have  always  felt  that  if  at  any  time  since  our  occupation  of 
Egypt  leading  European  Powers  had  recommended  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  European  Conference  in  order  to  fix  a  period  when 
England  should  be  called  upon  to  fix  a  date  for  terminating  the 
military  occupation  of  Egypt— an  occupation  which  she  had 
repeatedly  declared  to  be  only  of  a  temporary  character — the 
British  Government  would  have  been  placed  in  the  dilemma  of 
either  accepting  the  Conference  and  its  decisions,  or  of  declaring 
that  we  intended  to  remain  permanently  in  Egypt,  unless  we 
were  expelled  by  force  of  arms.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
the  proposal  of  an  International  Conference  to  decide  upon  the 
future  relations  between  England  and  Egypt  was  more  than  once 
ventilated  by  France,  and  only  fell  to  the  ground  owing  to  the 
refusal  of  the  German  Government  to  support  the  proposal.  This 
was  signally  the  case  during  the  South  African  war,  when  the 
idea  of  a  Conference  was  only  dropped  by  the  French  Eepublic 
after  Germany  had  notified  her  disapproval  of  a  project  which 
would  otherwise  have  commanded  the  consent  of  a  majority  of 
the  Continental  Powers. 

This  being  so,  there  is  little  or  no  analogy  between  the  position 
of  France  in  Morocco  and  that  of  England  in  Egypt.  The  only 
valid  pleas  for  a  French  Protectorate  over  Morocco  are,  that 
France  is  the  one  European  Power  whose  frontiers  are  contiguous 
with  those  of  the  Sultan  Muley  Abdul  Aziz ;  that  the  restoration 
of  order  and  something  approaching  to  law  in  his  Majesty's 
dominions  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  European  residents 
in  Morocco ;  and  that  France,  from  her  proximity  to  the  country, 
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her  large  Mahometan  population  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  her 
great  military  experience  in  desert  warfare,  is  likely  to  establish 
some  kind  of  decent  administration  in  Morocco  at  a  less  cost  of 
life  and  money  than  any  other  Power  or  combination  of  Powers. 
The  claim  of  France  to  have  special  interests  of  her  own  in 
Morocco  greater  than  those  of  any  other  European  State,  has 
always  been  frankly  acknowledged  as  valid  by  the  Government  of 
Germany.  The  acknowledgment  of  a  special  interest  is  not  in 
any  way  inconsistent  with  an  assertion  that  the  conditions  under 
which  the  above  interest  should  be  protected  can  only  be  determined 
by  an  International  Conference.  If  the  system  of  administration, 
which  France,  implicitly  if  not  explicitly,  proposed  to  establish 
under  a  French  Protectorate  had  been  similar  to  that  established 
in  Egypt  under  our  British  Protectorate  the  demand  of  Germany 
for  the  submission  of  the  questions  at  issue  to  a  Conference  would 
have  had  to  be  based  upon  other  grounds  than  the  injury  which  a 
French  Protectorate  was  calculated  to  produce  on  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  Continental  Powers  in  general,  and  of  Germany 
in  particular. 

In  Egypt  we  have  done  everything  to  avoid  giving  any  cause 
of  offence  to  the  Powers  who  have  interests  of  their  own  to  con- 
sider, interests  which  might  have  been  unfavourably  affected  by 
our  military  occupation  of  the  country.  We  have  maintained  the 
capitulations,  we  have  not  interfered  in  any  way  with  the  Inter- 
national Courts,  though  the  judges  are  appointed  by  foreign 
governments,  and  though  they  have  always  shown  a  bias  against 
English  suitors,  and  have  practically  refused  to  allow  the  English 
language  to  be  used  in  all  legal  proceedings.  We  have  raised  no 
objection  to  the  presence  in  Egypt  of  foreign  consuls-general, 
each  one  of  whom  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  our  own 
representative.  We  have  left  the  so-called  international  adminis- 
trations unchanged,  though  they  have  proved  serious  obstacles  to 
the  introduction  of  reforms  in  conformity  with  English  ideas  of 
policy  and  justice.  We  have  never  even  suggested  any  restriction 
upon  the  right  of  the  consuls-general  to  communicate  privately 
with  the  Khedivial  Government,  nor  have  we  proposed  that  all 
communications  between  foreign  governments  and  that  of  Egypt 
should  be  conducted  through  the  representative  of  Great  Britain. 

We  have,  in  short — subject  to  our  military  occupation — done 
everything  in  our  power  to  place  foreign  residents  in  Egypt  on 
exactly  the  same  footing  as  our  own  countrymen,  and  in  the  case 
of  any  controversy  we  have  shown  favour  to  the  former  rather 
than  to  the  latter.  We  have  imposed  no  taxation  upon  foreigners 
not  borne  by  our  own  subjects,  and  we  have  not  attempted  to 
encourage  British  enterprises  supported  by  British  capital  into 
Egypt,  in  detriment  to  enterprises  where  the  management  and 
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the  funds  are  provided  from  other  countries  than  England.  This 
system  of  the  Open  Door  is — whether  wisely  or  unwisely — pur- 
sued in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire,  except  in  some  few  of 
our  self-governing  colonies. 

The  system  adopted  by  France  in  the  administration  of 
her  colonies  is  the  exact  opposite  of  our  own.  In  Algeria,  in 
Tunis,  in  Madagascar,  in  Cochin  China  and  elsewhere,  her 
policy  is  to  reserve  all  the  profits  derived  from  her  colonies 
for  her  own  people  and  to  exclude  all  other  nations  from  any 
share  therein.  This  end  she  effects  directly  by  preferential 
tariffs,  and  indirectly  by  throwing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
any  trade  or  industry  being  carried  on  with  profit  by  others  than 
her  own  subjects.  In  every  colony  forming  part  of  the  territories 
of  the  Kepublic  or  placed  under  a  French  Protectorate  trade  is 
kept  practically  in  the  hands  of  Frenchmen  to  the  exclusion  of 
foreign  traders.  This  is  the  case  even  if  theoretically  foreign 
residents  in  French  colonies  are  entitled  by  treaty  to  the  benefit 
of  the  "  non-favoured  nation  clause."  I  see  no  cause  to  blame 
France  for  adopting  any  system  of  colonial  administration  she 
deems  most  conducive  to  her  own  welfare.  Indeed,  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  it  would  be  better  for  England  if  our  principle  of 
the  Open  Door  was  modified  to  a  certain  extent  so  as  to  exclude 
unfair  competition,  not  only  in  the  mother-country,  but  in  every 
part  of  the  British  Empire  and  in  all  countries  subject  to  a  British 
Protectorate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  obvious  that  any  addition 
to  the  colonial  territory  of  the  French  Republic  is  viewed  with  a 
disfavour  abroad  not  manifested  to  a  like  degree  in  the  event  of 
any  addition  being  made  to  the  territories  of  the  British  Empire. 

When  political  issues  are  concerned  this  rule  does  not  hold  good, 
as  we  learned  to  our  cost  during  the  war  in  South  Africa.  But  in 
all  cases  where  commercial  issues  are  the  main,  if  not  the  sole 
points  at  issue,  any  extension  of  British  territory  is  viewed  abroad 
not  only  without  ill-will,  but  with  positive  satisfaction.  The  truth 
of  this  assertion  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  the  Government  of  Germany  went 
out  of  its  way  to  express  its  approval  of  this  Agreement  in  as  far 
as  England  and  Egypt  were  concerned,  but  has  up  to  now  declined 
to  ratify  the  treaty  in  as  far  as  France  and  Morocco  are  concerned. 
In  all  probability  if  the  French  Foreign  Office  had  had  the  good 
sense  to  follow  the  example  of  Lord  Lansdowne  and  to  formally 
communicate  the  terms  of  the  Agreement  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment as  a  matter  not  only  of  courtesy  but  of  right,  the  mode  in 
which  Germany  expressed  her  disapproval  of  the  proposal  to  place 
Morocco  virtually,  if  not  nominally,  under  a  French  Protectorate, 
might  have  been  expressed  in  a  less  abrupt  manner,  but  I  can  see 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  even  then  Germany  would  have  admitted 
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the  validity  of  the  Agreement  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  an 
International  Conference. 

I  have  often  seen  in  our  English  papers  complaints  of  the 
unreasonableness  of  Germany  in  refusing  to  approve  an  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  already  examined  and  accepted  by  England, 
a  country  whose  trade  with  Morocco  far  exceeds  that  of  the 
fatherland.  The  cases,  however,  were  entirely  different.  England, 
in  virtue  of  the  Agreement,  not  only  obtained  a  free  hand  in 
Egypt  and  thereby  removed  a  permanent  cause  of  quarrel  between 
herself  and  her  nearest  neighbour,  but  she  also  secured  an 
acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  France  sanctioning  her  virtual 
Protectorate  over  Egypt,  an  acknowledgment  which  was  well- 
nigh  certain  to  command  the  adhesion  of  the  other  great  Mainland 
Powers.  Moreover,  England  was  guaranteed  an  immunity  for 
thirty  years  from  any  injury  tp  her  trade  with  Morocco  which 
might  accrue  from  the  introduction  into  Morocco,  under  a  French 
Protectorate,  of  a  similar  system  to  that  pursued  in  Tunis. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  kind  of  compensation  for 
the  injury  done  to  her  trade  with  Morocco,  a  trade  which,  though 
small  as  compared  with  that  of  England  and  even  of  France,  was 
already  considerable,  and  was  likely  to  improve  largely  in  the  near 
future. 

I  am,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  the  opposition  of 
Germany  to  a  French  Protectorate  over  Morocco  was  due  rather 
to  political  than  to  commercial  considerations.  Since  the 
creation  of  a  United  Germany  under  the  rule  of  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty  the  Fatherland  has  developed — as  our  English  merchants 
and  manufacturers  know  to  their  cost — an  immense  manufac- 
turing, industrial  and  maritime  trade.  In  contradiction  to  the 
views  of  all  our  Liberal  Free  Trade  fanatics,  the  Germans,  an 
eminently  practical  nation,  are  convinced  that  colonies  are,  if 
not  essential,  eminently  useful,  to  any  nation  whose  ambition  is 
to  become  a  powerful  manufacturing  and  trading  commonwealth. 
Whether  this  conviction  is  sound  or  unsound  must  be  matter  of 
opinion.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  Germany  believes  the 
possession  of  colonies  to  be  the  main  cause  of  England's  com- 
mercial greatness.  This  being  so,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
Government  of  Germany,  in  common  with  the  German  nation, 
should  view  with  apprehension  all  further  restrictions  of  the  very 
limited  area  of  vacant  territory  in  the  Dark  Continent  assigned, 
by  virtue  of  the  "  spheres  of  influence  "  theory,  to  other  nations. 

The  whole  of  the  Northern  Coast  of  Africa  is  now,  with 
two  exceptions,  occupied  by  France  or  England.  The  former 
Power  holds  already  Algeria  and  Tunis,  with  the  vast  "  hin- 
terlands "  extending  far  south  in  the  interior.  The  latter 
holds  the  valley  of  the  Nile  from  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  the 
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Equatorial  lakes.  Germany  only  holds  two  comparatively  small 
strips  of  territory  in  Africa,  one  on  the  East  and  the  other  on 
the  West  Coast ;  and  the  extension  of  these  strips  of  land  is 
precluded  by  the  fact  of  their  being  well-nigh  surrounded  by 
British,  French,  and  Belgian  possessions.  The  two  exceptions 
to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  are  Tripoli  and  Morocco.  The 
first  of  these  outlying  dependencies  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is, 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  ear-marked  to  Italy  in  the  event  of  the 
Eastern  Question  being  brought  to  a  solution.  Italy,  with  con- 
siderable reason,  had  long  counted  upon  Tunis— owing  to  its 
proximity  to  Sicily— falling  to  her  share,  whenever  the  property 
of  the  "  Sick  Man  "  of  Europe  was  divided  amidst  his  neighbours. 
When  France,  however,  made  the  raids  of  the  Tonaregs  an 
excuse  for  first  invading,  then  occupying,  and  finally  annexing 
Tunis,  Italy  was  extremely  indignant,  and  only  consented  to  the 
French  Protectorate  being  established  over  territory  almost  lying 
within  Italian  waters  on  condition  that  she  should  have  the 
reversion  of  Tripoli,  whenever  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe 
should  be  brought  to  an  end.  Morocco  is  therefore  the  only 
important  portion  of  North  Africa  which  has  hitherto  been 
omitted  from  the  partition  of  the  Dark  Continent  as  authorised 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

Whether  "  spheres  of  influence,"  which  are  not  followed  up 
by  active  occupation,  are  of  any  great  value,  either  legally  or 
commercially,  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  supposing  they  are  of 
substantial  value,  France,  as  will  be  shown  by  a  glance  at  the 
map,  has  already  secured  to  herself  a  "  sphere  of  influence  "  in 
Northern  Africa  far  superior  to  that  of  every  other  European 
Power,  while  Germany  is  practically  left  out  in  the  cold.  If  the 
idea  introduced  in  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  should  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  French  interpretation  of  the  document, 
and  France  should  be  allowed  by  the  Conference  to  have  a  free 
hand  in  Morocco,  the  French  Kepublic  would  command  the 
Mediterranean  sea-board  of  Africa,  from  Tripoli  to  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the  Straits  to  a  point  far 
south  of  Mogador.  I  am  not  arguing  the  point  whether  the 
extension  of  the  French  "  sphere  of  influence "  might  be 
beneficial  or  otherwise  in  the  interest  of  France  or  that  of 
Morocco.  All  I  contend  is  that  this  extension,  accompanied  as 
it  would  be  infallibly  with  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  other 
European  Powers  from  any  share  in  the  political  and  financial 
administration  of  Morocco,  is  one  to  which  Germany  may  reason- 
ably take  exception,  and  to  which  England  would  probably  have 
taken  exception  herself,  if  her  acquiescence  had  not  been  purchased 
by  the  surrender  on  the  part  of  France  of  any  claim  to  interfere 
in  our  administration  of  Egypt. 
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The  German  Government  has  never  yet  disputed  that  France, 
as  being  the  ruling  Power  in  Algeria  and  Tunis,  as  being  the 
State  most  interested  in  the  internal  administration  of  a  semi- 
civilised  country  contiguous  to  her  own  frontiers,  and  as  having 
great  experience  in  the  warfare  of  the  Sahara  desert,  is  entitled 
to  special  consideration  in  regard  to  Morocco.  The  Kaiser,  how- 
ever, and  his  Ministers  hold  that  any  special  claims  France  can 
put  forward  at  the  present  time  do  not  justify  the  control  of 
military  operations,  nor  that,  supposing  these  operations  to  be 
successful,  France  should  be  entrusted  solely  and  exclusively 
with  the  future  administration  of  Morocco.  I  think  this  view 
will,  or,  at  any  rate,  should,  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  the 
Algeciras  Conference. 

Somehow  or  other  the  course  of  events  during  the  last  few 
weeks  has  been  unfavourable  to  any  rapid  settlement  of  the  vexed 
question  between  France  and  Germany,  which,  put  into  plain 
English,  amounts  to  the  issue  whether  Morocco  shall  be  reorgan- 
ised and  reformed  by  French  advisers,  supported  by  French 
troops,  or  by  an  International  Commission  wherein  Germany 
and  all  first-class  European  Powers  should  be  represented. 
When  everything  seemed  settled  for  the  early  assemblage  of 
the  Conference,  and  both  the  date  and  the  place  of  the  Con- 
ference had  been  agreed  upon  by  all  parties  concerned,  Spain 
suddenly  suggested  that  the  Congress  should  be  held  at  Madrid 
instead  of  Algeciras.  This  proposal  was  justified  on  the  plea  that 
sufficiently  commodious  quarters  could  not  be  provided  for  the 
delegates  of  the  Continental  Powers,  and  especially  of  Germany. 
The  real  reason,  however,  for  Spain's  desire  to  change  the  scene 
of  the  Congress  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  recent  ministerial 
crisis  in  Spain,  and  the  then  approaching  marriage  of  the  Infanta, 
rendered  it  extremely  inconvenient  for  the  ministers,  and  almost 
impossible  for  the  Premier,  who  was,  by  common  consent,  to 
have  presided  at  the  Congress,  to  leave  Madrid.  When  the  pro- 
posed change  of  date  was  submitted  to  Fez,  the  Sultan,  Abdul 
Muley  Aziz,  absolutely  refused  to  send  representatives  to  any 
Conference  held  in  the  Spanish  capital.  After  a  long  delay  the 
idea  of  substituting  any  place  of  meeting  for  Algeciras  was  finally 
abandoned.  Neither  Germany  nor  France  appear  to  have  been 
responsible  for  this  untoward  prolongation  of  controversy  which, 
in  the  interest  of  all  parties  concerned,  called  urgently  for  imme- 
diate settlement. 

It  would  be  futile  to  enter  upon  any  forecast  of  the  decision 
at  which  the  Congress  is  likely  to  arrive.  It  may,  however,  be 
useful  to  explain  the  probable  attitude  of  the  great  Powers  who 
are  represented  at  the  Conference.  The  attitude  of  France  and 
Germany  are  indicated  by  the  considerations  to  which  I  have 
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already  called  attention.  France  will  of  necessity  endeavour  to 
keep  the  reorganisation  of  Morocco  as  much  as  possible  under 
French  control.  Germany  will,  as  a  matter  of  equal  necessity, 
endeavour  to  have  the  reorganisation  of  Morocco  entrusted  to  the 
International  Commission,  of  which  she  herself  would  be  a  leading 
member.  England,  in  virtue  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement, 
is  bound  in  honour  to  support  the  claim  of  France  to  establish  a 
Protectorate  over  Morocco. 

Eussia  is  bound  by  the  Dual  Alliance  to  support  the  pre- 
tensions of  "  a  friendly  and  allied  "  nation,  though,  owing  to  her 
defeat  in  the  Far  East  and  the  revolutionary  period  through  which 
she  is  still  passing,  her  support  is  far  less  weighty  than  it  would 
have  been  two  years  ago.  Spain,  though  on  general  grounds 
she  may  well  be  indisposed  to  give  offence  to  her  northern  neigh- 
bour, cannot  be  expected  to  give  a  hearty  support  to  any  project 
by  which  Morocco  would  be  transferred  from  the  rule  of  an  effete 
and  moribund  dynasty  to  the  hands  of  an  aggressive  and  vigorous 
European  country.  Italy,  for  like  reasons,  has  no  obvious  reasons 
for  aggrandising  the  power  of  the  French  Republic  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  would  prefer  to  leave  things  as  they  are. 
Austria  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  is  reluctant  on  principle  to 
pursue  any  policy  which  might  give  umbrage  to  the  German 
Empire,  and  is  therefore  disposed  to  uphold  the  claims  of 
Germany  in  respect  of  Morocco. 

The  minor  Powers  of  the  Continent  may  be  safely  expected  to 
base  their  decision  upon  the  Moroccan  question  in  accordance,  not 
with  the  interests  of  the  Shereefian  kingdom,  but  with  the  view 
they  may  take  of  %  the  best  policy  calculated  to  avoid  any  dan- 
gerous controversy  between  France  and  Germany,  and  thereby 
to  promote  the  prospects  of  peace  throughout  Europe. 

Curiously  enough  this  attitude  of  the  smaller  continental 
States  seems  likely  to  be  confirmed  by  the  recent  appearance  of 
the  United  States  of  America  as  one  of  the  Powers  who  are 
specially  entitled  to  have  their  voice  heard  in  any  conference 
concerned  with  the  future  of  Morocco.  President  Eoosevelt 
appears  to  be  so  elated  by  his  unexpected  success  at  the 
Portsmouth  Conference,  that  he  is  disposed  to  consider  himself 
a  born  arbiter  of  all  international  disputes,  not  only  in  the  New 
World,  but  in  the  Old.  The  President  has  officially  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  American  Republic  has  a  special  right  to  take 
a  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  Franco-German  controversy  in 
regard  to  Morocco,  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century  took  some  part,  in  the  destroying 
the  nefarious  trade  of  the  Riff  pirates.  I  am  afraid  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Republic  could  not  have  been  as  effective  as  Mr. 
Roosevelt  seems  to  imagine,  considering  that  piracy  was  not 
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suppressed  along  the  North  African  coast  till  France,  in  the  latter 
years  of  Louis  Philippe's  reign,  made  the  outrages  of  the  Biff 
pirates  an  excuse  for  declaring  war  against  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and 
annexing  his  territories.  However  this  may  be,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  European  Powers  should  object  to  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Conference  of  Algeciras,  as  any  such 
intervention  deals  a  death-blow  to  the  Monro  doctrine,  which  has 
hitherto  regulated  the  policy  of  the  American  commonwealth  in 
respect  of  Europe. 

By  a  subsequent  official  statement  from  Washington,  we  are 
told  that  the  instructions  given  to  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  at  Algeciras  are  to  the  effect  that  they  are  to  do 
their  utmost  to  promote  friendly  feeling  between  France  and 
Germany,  and  to  uphold  the  principle  of  the  Open  Door.  Such 
ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  will  be,  the  policy  of  England.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  it  cannot  be  carried  into  execution  if 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  as  interpreted  by  France,  does  not 
undergo  very  grave  modification.  I  have  endeavoured  above  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  German  Government  objects 
to  France  having  a  free  hand  in  Morocco.  In  my  own  opinion 
the  objections  raised  by  Germany  are  by  no  means  so  unreasonable 
as  the  British  Press  seems  to  imagine.  But  even  if  I  held  the 
views  held  by  the  thick  and  thin  supporters  of  the  entente  cordiale 
I  should  still  deprecate  most  strongly  the  theory  that  it  is 
England's  duty  to  do  more  than  she  is  bound  in  honour  to  do  in 
order  to  fulfil  her  obligation  under  the  Anglo-French  Agreement. 

By  that  Agreement  France  has  a  right  to  expect  us  to  give  our 
moral  support  to  any  arrangement  France  may  desire  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  future  administration  of  Morocco,  just  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  as  France  is  bound  to  give  her 
moral  support  to  any  arrangement  we  may  desire  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  future  administration  of  Egypt.  But  beyond  this 
neither  England  nor  France  are  under  any  obligation  whatever. 
If  to  paraphrase  the  phrase  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  our  Great 
Beform  Bill,  England  is  prepared  to  demand  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement,  the  whole  Agreement  and  nothing  but  the  Agreement, 
England  will  be  placed  in  a  most  awkward  dilemma.  Either  we 
shall  have  to  take  up  a  position  we  are  not  prepared  to  defend 
and  have  no  interest  in  defending,  or  we  should  have  to  give 
Germany  to  understand  that  in  the  event  of  her  not  consenting 
to  allow  France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  we  should  uphold  the 
French  claim  by  means  far  more  potent  than  moral  arguments. 

Such  a  declaration,  if  it  did  not  lead  to  war,  would  give  grave 
offence  to  Germany,  a  Power  with  whom  it  is  our  duty,  as  well 
as  our  interest,  to  remain  on  friendly  relations.  In  connection 
with  the  advice  tendered  by  the  United  States,  France  would 
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probably  raise  no  difficulty  in  consenting  to  the  theory  of  the 
Open  Door,  provided  she  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  order  in  Morocco  by  French  troops 
or  by  Algerian  troops  commanded  by  French  officers.  Germany, 
however,  is  certain  to  contend — and  with  reason — that  under 
French  military  occupation  France,  however  much  she  may  desire 
to  comply  with  any  promise  she  may  make  as  to  the  "  Open  Door," 
cannot  possibly  carry  out  a  system  of  policy  which  she  is  unable 
or  unwilling  to  enforce  in  every  other  part  of  her  African  posses- 
sions. An  abstract  assertion  on  her  part  that  no  import  or 
export  duties  should  be  imposed  upon  foreign  traders,  as  distin- 
guished from  French  subjects,  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the 
door  being  practically  closed,  as  in  the  case  of  Tunis  and  Algeria, 
to  any  trader  not  being  a  born  or  a  naturalised  French  subject. 
This  being  so,  the  crucial  point  to  be  determined  by  the  Congress 
will  be,  not  the  question  of  the  "  Open  Door,"  but  the  claim  of 
France  to  undertake  the  duty  of  restoring  order  in  Tunis  by  a 
military  occupation,  which  in  fact,  if  not  in  name,  is  tantamount 
to  the  establishment  of  a  French  Protectorate. 

The  first  duty  therefore  of  our  own  Government  is  to  let  it  be 
clearly  understood,  both  in  Paris  and  Berlin,  that,  though  England 
will  do  all  in  her  power  to  recommend  the  giving  of  a  free  hand 
to  France,  as  the  best  solution  of  the  Morocco  controversy,  she  has 
absolutely  no  intention  of  going  beyond  such  a  recommendation. 
I  believe  myself  the  non-committal  attitude  of  England  as  between 
France  and  Germany  is  fully  appreciated  at  Berlin.  I  am  not 
equally  confident  that  it  is  appreciated  in  Paris.  The  popular 
welcome  accorded  in  England  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement 
was  interpreted  in  France  as  being  due,  not  to  our  satisfaction  at 
removing  grave  causes  of  dissension  between  ourselves  and  the 
French  nation,  but  to  our  jealousy  of  Germany  as  a  possible  rival 
in  the  competition  for  commercial  and  naval  supremacy.  This 
delusion  was  intensified  by  the  Anglo-French  demonstrations 
which  followed  the  conclusion  of  the  entente  cordiale  and  by 
the  anti-German  tone  adopted  by  many  of  the  leading  English 
newspapers. 

Even  at  the  present  day  a  very  large  section  of  the  French 
nation  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  British  public  would 
welcome  any  opportunity  of  joining  her  forces  with  those  of 
France  against  Germany.  This  conclusion  may  appear  too 
manifestly  absurd  to  Englishmen  to  require  any  formal  contra- 
dictions. But  so  long  as  France  labours  under  the  impression 
that  England  has  any  intention,  to  put  the  matter  plainly,  of 
burning  her  own  fingers  to  pull  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
for  France,  the  latter  Power  will  remain  unwilling  to  modify  her 
demand  for  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disarm 
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the  opposition  of  Germany.  If  it  were  not  for  the  lingering  hope  on 
the  part  of  the  French  nation  that  England  may  identify  herself 
so  closely  with  the  policy  of  France  as  to  join  her  in  refusing  to 
meet  the  views  of  Germany  with  regard  to  Morocco,  there  would 
be  no  further  risk  of  the  Conference  eventuating  in  war  or  even 
in  rumours  of  war.  France  has  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
incurring  the  terrible  risks  involved  in  a  war  with  Germany  single 
handed.  Kussia  the  Nation  amie  et  aliee  is  utterly  prostrate  by 
the  disastrous  war  with  Japan,  and  still  more  by  the  internal 
revolution  which  has  followed  on  her  defeats.  England  is  the 
only  Power  France  can  possibly  hope  to  enlist  in  a  conflict  with 
Germany;  and  when  once  this  hope  is  shown  to  be  an  utter 
delusion  France  will  give  way,  as  she  gave  way  in  the  dismissal  of 
M.  Delcasse,  and  will  trust  to  the  future  and  to  her  proximity  to 
Morocco  to  bring  about  at  a  later  period  a  solution  more  in 
accordance  with  her  aspirations  to  become  the  dominant  Power 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Thus  I  can  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  serious  complica- 
tion arising  out  of  the  Algeciras  Conference.  Germany  has  no 
intention  of  going  to  war  with  France,  but  she  has  also  no  inten- 
tion of  allowing  France  to  become  mistress  of  Morocco  after  the 
same  fashion  as  she  has  already  made  herself  mistress  of  Tunis. 
France,  whatever  the  Chauvinist  party  may  say,  has  no  idea  of 
running  any  possible  risk  of  a  fresh  German  invasion,  so  long  as 
Russia  is  unable,  and  England  is  unwilling,  to  come  to  her 
assistance,  and,  therefore,  the  only  course  now  open  to  her  is  to 
avail  herself  of  the  friendly  sentiments  of  the  European  Powers 
to  bring  about  an  arrangement  which  will  remove  the  objections 
of  Germany  to  a  French  Protectorate  over  Morocco.  These 
objections  cannot  be  removed  so  long  as  France  insists  upon  the 
free  hand  contemplated  by  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  being 
confirmed  upon  her  by  a  European  Congress.  The  utmost  she 
can  reasonably  hope  for  is  an  International  recognition  of  her 
claim  to  a  prominent  position  in  the  re-organisation  of  the 
Shereefian  kingdom,  and  such  a  claim,  if  put  forward  with  due 
moderation,  involves  no  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe. 

EDWABD  DICEY. 
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CHINESE  LABOUR  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL 

A    STUDY  OP    ITS    MORAL,    ECONOMIC,   AND    IMPERIAL 

ASPECTS 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

II.* 

MY  last  article  concluded  with  an  examination  of  the  figures 
of  the  Native  Affairs  Commission.  That  inquiry,  which  was  most 
exhaustive  and  thoroughly  representative  of  all  the  South  African 
communities,  estimated  that  a  constant  demand  existed  in  South 
Africa  for  782,000  natives,  and  that  to  meet  this  demand  there 
was  a  continuous  supply  of  474,000,  showing  a  short  fall  of 
307,000— taking  the  Transvaal  alone  a  short  fall  of  270,000.  If 
further  evidence  is  required  as  to  the  scarcity  of  black  labour  in 
South  Africa  we  have  it  from  the  late  Director  of  Education  in 
the  Transvaal,  Mr.  Fabian  Ware,  who  tells  me  that  in  making  in- 
vestigations as  to  the  causes  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance  at  the 
Government  schools  on  the  part  of  the  Boer  children,  he  received 
information  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that  the  dearth  of  Kaffir 
labour  compelled  the  Boer  farmers  to  keep  their  children  at  home 
to  do  the  work  which  in  other  circumstances  would  be  done  by 
the  natives.  These  children  in  many  instances  were  but  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  and  it  can,  I  think,  hardly  be  suggested  that  Boer 
fathers  would  put  children  of  such  tender  years  to  do  work  on 
their  farms  if  native  labour  could  have  been  obtained. 

Wild  Statements  met  by  Official  Figures. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  these  facts,  we  find  Mr.  Herbert  Glad- 
stone stating  at  Harrogate  only  the  other  day  that  he  deprecated 
the  Chinese  going  into  South  Africa  "  on  the  ground  that  alien 
labour  should  not  be  brought  in  to  the  exclusion  of  native  labour 
and  perhaps  British."  With  the  addition  ''perhaps  British"  I 
will  deal  presently.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the  only  member 
of  the  Government  who  sought  to  obtain  votes  at  the  polls  on 

*  The  first  portion  appeared  in  the  January  issue. 
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statements  which  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  Mr.  Burns  informed 
his  constituency  that  "  if  only  we  had  treated  the  Kaffirs  properly 
there  would  have  been  200,000  Kaffirs  ready  to  meet  every  demand 
for  labour  in  South  Africa.  Unlike  his  colleague,  Mr.  Herbert 
Gladstone,  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  makes 
a  positive  statement.  He  holds  out  no  hope  as  to  British 
unskilled  labour  being  employed  either  in  the  Transvaal  mines  or 
elsewhere  in  South  Africa,  for  he  says  200,000  Kaffirs  will  meet 
every  demand  for  labour.  But,  as  I  have  shown  from  official 
sources— and  Mr.  Burns  knows  well  the  advantage  of  official 
figures  in  political  controversy — not  only  would  200,000  addi- 
tional Kaffirs  fail  to  meet  the  labour  deficiency  in  South  Africa, 
but  it  would  not  even  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  Transvaal 
alone. 

Tropical  Areas. 

The  Minority  Commissioners  of  the  Labour  Commission  bade 
us  recruit  in  Uganda  and  British  Central  Africa,  where  they  stated, 
on  what  authority  we  are  not  told,  the  available  supply  of  natives 
is  ample.  Against  their  theories  I  would  place  the  facts  that  in 
order  to  construct  the  Uganda  Eailway  it  was  found  necessary  to 
import  Indian  coolies,  and  that  railways  are  also  being  constructed 
in  British  Central  Africa,  while  the  tropical  climate  of  Central 
Africa  makes  it  inadvisable  to  tempt  the  natives  to  work  in 
latitudes  where  it  is  often  very  cold.  There  is  also  another  objec- 
tion to  the  Uganda  natives ;  sleeping  sickness  is  very  prevalent 
in  that  territory,  and  probably  for  this  reason  recruiting  is  for- 
bidden in  Uganda.  But  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks  permission 
has  been  given  to  recruit  in  tropical  areas  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
Lord  Selborne's  last  despatch  to  Lord  Elgin  shows  that  10  per 
cent,  of  the  natives  employed  in  the  whole  of  the  Transvaal 
labour  districts  come  from  tropical  areas.  Of  these  6,796  natives 
come  from  tropical  areas  within  British  territory,  and  3,232  from 
tropical  areas  within  Portuguese  territory.  But  so  great  is  the 
mortality  amongst  natives  coming  from  tropical  areas  that  Lord 
Selborne  hints  at  these  areas  being  closed  for  recruiting  purposes 
at  an  early  date. 

Telegraphing  *  on  this  point  to  Lord  Elgin,  he  says  :— 

Potential  loss  would  be  more  important  still,  as  it  is  to 
tropical  areas  only  that  industry  can  look  for  a  possible 
increase,  and  in  a  sense  for  means  of  maintaining  present 
native  labour  supply.  Capital  expenditure,  estimated  at 
£71,000,  has  been  incurred  in  opening  these  areas  for 
recruiting,  through  provision  of  rest  camps,  opening  up 
routes  for  travel,  and  establishment  of  recruiting  stations. 

*  December  31,  1905. 
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I  do  not  think  that  business  men  like  the  directors  of  mining 
companies  would  expend  so  large  a  sum  as  £71,000  in  procuring 
labour  from  these  unsatisfactory  sources  if  similar  labour  could 
be  obtained  from  elsewhere.  This  fact  alone,  to  my  mind, 
suffices  to  prove  that  no  adequate  supply  of  available  native 
labour  exists  in  South  Africa  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
various  industries.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  native  labour  now 
employed  in  agriculture,  domestic  service,  and  in  work  above 
ground  were  enticed  away  by  the  payment  of  exorbitant  wages 
to  work  in  the  mines  that  the  present  dimensions  of  native 
labour  on  the  Band  might  be  extended.  But  apart  from  the 
standpoint  of  dividends,  it  must  be  remembered  that  if  this 
course  were  adopted  you  would  stop  work  on  all  kindred  industries, 
and  then  how  are  the  wants  of  the  mines  to  be  supplied ;  how 
too  are  the  new  railways  to  be  constructed,  how  is  the  popula- 
tion of  Johannesburg,  apart  from  the  mines,  to  carry  on  their 
daily  work,  and  how  is  agriculture  to  continue?  But  that  is 
not  all.  If  you  entice  labour  to  the  mines  in  the  manner 
indicated  you  make  living  in  South  Africa  impossible  for  the 
white  man,  and  nothing  remains  but  to  abandon  to  the  Boers 
what  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  brightest  jewel  of  the  Empire — 
a  poor  result  after  all  these  years  of  British  occupation,  and  a 
national  crime  in  face  of  the  recent  outlay  of  £250,000,000,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  British  lives  in  the 
late  war. 

Mr.  Quinn  Withdraws. 

Here  it  should,  I  think,  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Quinn,  one  of 
the  two  gentlemen  who  signed  the  Minority  Keport  referred  to 
in  my  previous  article,  has  since  revised  his  views  publicly.  He 
now  admits  the  scarcity  of  native  labour,  and  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese,  at  the  inauguration  dinner  in  connection  with  the 
Eesponsible  Government  Board,*  he  expressed  himself  thus : 

I  have  always  endeavoured  to  say  what  I  believed  to  be 
true  at  the  time ;  and  if  to-morrow  or  the  next  day  I  have 
occasion,  from  new  information  or  knowledge,  to  change  the 
views  I  held  last  week,  I  trust  I  shall  be  man  enough  to 
come  forward  and  say  so.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned — please 
understand  I  speak  for  myself — the  Chinese  are  here,  the 
Ordinance  is  passed,  and  people  appeared  to  be  contented, 
there  is  no  objection  raised,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  in 
any  politics  I  may  take  part  in  in  the  future,  the  Chinese 
question  is  finished. 

One  could  wish  that  the  candidates  pledged  to  oppose  Chinese 
labour  at  the  recent  General  Election  had  only  had  the  courage 

*  January  14, 1905. 
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to  follow  Mr.  Quinn's  excellent  example.  Here  is  a  man,  promi- 
nent in  Johannesburg,  who  has  had  every  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  working  of  the  Ordinance,  standing  up  before  his  fellow-towns- 
men and  admitting  his  mistake.  He  does  not  hesitate  to  refer  to 
his  former  opposition  as  a  political  opposition,  but  he  says :  "As 
far  as  I  am  concerned  in  any  politics  I  may  take  part  in  in  the 
future,  the  Chinese  question  is  finished."  The  men  who  have 
made  Chinese  Labour  a  party  question  in  this  country  and  have 
stooped  to  employ  methods  which  must  ever  be  a  reproach  to 
the  Liberal  cause,  will,  sooner  or  later,  be  compelled  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  matter  they  circulated  and  the  arguments  they 
used  were  both  false  and  misleading. 

Primary  Cause  of  Scarcity. 

I  now  pass  on  to  discuss  the  causes  primarily  responsible  for 
the  shortage.  During  the  debates  in  Parliament  members  of 
both  Houses  avoided  this  matter,  preferiing  to  limit  their  com- 
ments to  questions  of  number,  wages,  and  death-rate.  Yet  it  is 
not  possible  to  pass  a  fair  judgment  on  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Transvaal  Government  without  giving  due  consideration  to  causes 
which  have  a  very  direct  bearing  on  the  necessity  for  the  intro- 
duction of  outside  labour.  Several  witnesses  before  the  Com- 
mission gave  useful  evidence  in  this  connection,  and  a  careful 
perusal  of  that  evidence  shows  not  only  the  long-standing 
character  of  the  trouble,  but  indicates  beyond  doubt  that  it  is  the 
outcome  of  conditions  far  too  deeply  rooted  to  allow  of  any  relief 
being  expected  in  the  near  future. 

As  far  back  as  1894  a  Commission  sat  at  the  Cape  to  inquire 
into  the  reasons  governing  the  supply  of  natives  available  for  the 
everyday  requirements  of  the  Colony.  The  conclusion  reached 
was  that : 

The  fundamental  cause  of  the  insufficiency  of  supply 
available  for  farm  work,  and  to  some  extent  for  all  other 
work,  including  that  of  domestic  servants,  lies  in  the  con- 
dition of  life  and  population  in  South  Africa.  The  mere 
necessaries  of  existence  are  few,  and  obtainable  with  little 
exertion  in  this  new  sunny  country. 

This  finding,  to  all  intents  and  purpose,  coincides  with  that  of 
the  Transvaal  Labour  Commission,  which  reported  that : 

The  scarcity  of  labour  is  due,  first  and  mainly,  to  the  fact 
that  the  African  native  tribes  are  for  the  most  part  primitive, 
pastoral,  or  agricultural  communities,  who  possess  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  regular  and  full  supply  of  their  animal  wants, 
and  whose  standard  of  economic  needs  is  extremely  low. 
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Native  Requirements. 

Notwithstanding  that  ten  years  intervened  between  the  pub- 
lication of  these  two  reports,  no  material  change  has  taken 
place  in  the  conditions  surrounding  native  life  in  South  Africa. 
Nor  was  any  to  be  expected.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  people  who 
before  the  advent  of  Europeans  lived  their  own  life,  in  which 
industrial  employment  had  no  place,  should  at  once  acquire  the 
needs  and  habits  of  industrial  communities,  and  come  out  volun- 
tarily to  meet  the  labour  demand  which  the  introduction  of  such 
communities  into  their  midst  has  created.  Time  alone  will  bring 
about  a  change,  and  then — but  not  till  then — may  we  expect  to 
see  the  natives  flocking  to  the  labour  market.  The  advent  of  new 
industries  will  doubtless  attract  the  Kaffirs,  and  when  they  see 
and  understand  the  advantages  money  can  obtain  for  them,  they 
will  come  forward  and  work.  But  to  the  conditions  now  existing 
the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  not  applicable. 

The  wants  of  the  South  African  native  are  of  the  most 
primitive  kind ;  the  needs  of  civilised  men  for  houses,  means  of 
communication,  and  other  daily  necessaries  are  not  the  needs  of 
the  Kaffir.  He  is  quite  happy  and  contented  as  long  as  he  has  a 
hut  to  live  in,  sufficient  food  to  eat,  and  can  procure  the  necessary 
number  of  cattle  to  purchase  the  luxury  of  one  wife  or  more.  If 
these  requirements  necessitate  work  he  is  willing  to  work  to  that 
extent,  but  no  further.  Money  and  money's  worth  have  no 
attractions  for  him.  Simple-minded  and  naturally  inactive,  he 
prefers  his  own  life  and  surroundings  to  those  of  the  Europeans. 
I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  the  influence  of  Europeans  on  the 
natives  is  in  no  way  visible.  In  the  chief  towns  in  South  Africa 
this  is  certainly  the  case.  Accordingly  there  is  always  a  fluctu- 
ating native  population  in  the  towns  willing  to  work  in  certain 
circumstances  and  for  certain  periods.  As  the  influx  of  Europeans 
increases,  this  fluctuating  population  will  increase,  and  gradually 
the  natives  will  grow  to  appreciate  the  advantages  attending  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  But  this  will  not  be  to-day  or  to- 
morrow. 

Customs  and  Character. 

The  customs  and  character  of  the  different  native  tribes  offer 
another  reason  for  the  scarcity  of  native  labour  in  South  Africa. 
For  instance,  the  more  warlike  races  regard  work  of  any  kind  with 
aversion,  some  considering  it  degrading.  We  all  know  how  the 
Matabele  made  the  Mashonas  their  slaves,  and  to  this  day  the 
Matabele  will  not  work  for  the  European.  Again,  special  classes 
of  labour  are  avoided,  and  few  tribes  have  any  liking  for  mining. 
The  Bantus  will  not  do  underground  work  in  any  circumstances. 
In  fact,  natives  for  mining  operations  can  only  be  obtained  in  any 
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numbers  from  Portuguese  East  Africa.  Certain  tribes,  in  addition 
to  refusing  work  of  any  kind,  are  governed,  as  in  India,  by  caste 
distinctions ;  thus  another  disturbing  element  is  introduced  into 
the  problem  of  providing  labour  for  the  Transvaal  industries. 

Tribal  Land  System. 

The  African  natives  are  in  possession  or  occupation  of  large 
areas  of  land  suitable  for  both  agricultural  and  pastoral  purposes. 
So  far  the  European  settlement  has  in  no  way  affected  the  native 
possession  or  occupation  of  the  soil ;  the  natives  are  living  under 
the  same  economic  conditions  as  they  lived  under  before  the 
Europeans  came  into  the  country.  And  no  considerable  difference 
in  their  industrial  habits  is  likely  to  take  place  until  a  decided 
modification  of  these  conditions  is  brought  about.  The  question 
of  native  labour  supply  is  therefore  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
tribal  system  of  South  and  Central  Africa.  Commenting  on  this 
point  the  Majority  Keport  of  the  Transvaal  Commission  says : 

Even  among  the  white  settlers  south  of  the  Zambesi  the 
native  is  not  pressing  upon  the  means  of  subsistence  as  pro- 
vided by  the  land,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  instance  of 
Basutoland.  The  scanty  European  agricultural  population, 
and  the  facility  with  which  a  native  can  obtain  from  white 
owners  areas  for  cultivation,  has  further  tended  to  render 
him  independent  of  wages  and  outside  industry,  while  the 
setting  apart  by  the  various  Governments  of  large  native 
locations  or  reserves  has  had  the  same  effect.  Until,  there- 
fore, the  progress  of  any  native  community  has  been  sufficiently 
great  to  cause  the  need  for  money  to  be  felt,  the  labour  surplus 
to  be  drawn  from  any  districts  must  be  on  the  whole  small, 
and  subject  to  heavy  fluctuations,  dependent,  as  it  must  be, 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  seasons  and  upon  the  character  of 
the  crops  or  the  pastoral  wealth  of  the  tribe. 

Polygamy. 

As  to  the  practice  of  polygamy  and  the  custom  of  purchasing 
wives,  without  taking  away  from  what  I  have  said  as  to  the 
native  desire  to  acquire  the  means  of  purchase  and  the  bearing 
of  this  desire  on  the  question  of  work,  it  does  not  appear  from 
the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission  that  polygamy  is  rife 
to  any  great  extent.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  without  the  aid 
of  the  industrial  market  the  native  would  not  find  himself  in  a 
position  to  buy  more  than  one  wife,  but  all  the  same,  the  statistics 
furnished  by  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden  as  to  the  Transvaal  population 
show  that  only  11  •  65  per  cent,  of  the  natives  in  that  colony  are 
polygamists.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
which  has  stopped  tribal  warfare  and  so  more  equalised  the  sexes. 
The  general  conclusion  of  those  supporting  the  polygamist  view 
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is  that  the  practice  affects  the  labour  market  adversely,  the 
native  refusing  to  work  because  he  is  supported  by  the  industry 
of  his  wives.  This  argument,  however,  does  not  receive  any 
very  material  support  from  the  witnesses,  and  in  considering  the 
matter  it  is  well  to  remember  the  following  resolution  passed  at 
the  Bloemfontein  Conference : 

Except  in  Ehodesia  the  influence  of  polygamy  upon  the 
labour  supply  of  South  Africa  is  greatly  exaggerated;  that 
polygamy  is  decreasing  from  native  causes  ;  that  the  advance 
of  civilisation  has  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  native 
women ;  and  that  the  use  of  the  plough  has  relieved  them 
largely  from  field  labour. 

Still  the  native  wife  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  problem  of 
the  labour  supply,  since  one  wife  will  support  her  husband  and  a 
small  family. 

Native  Wages. 

Minor  elements  in  the  solution  of  the  native  labour  problem 
are  wages  and  working  conditions.  It  is  said  by  some  critics 
that  if  the  mine-owners  paid  higher  wages  and  treated  the 
natives  better  they  would  come  in.  I  think  I  have  shown  that  if 
all  the  available  natives  were  to  come  in,  the  supply  south  of  the 
Zambesi  would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
Transvaal  industries.  But  setting  aside  the  numerical  difficulty, 
no  more  unjust  allegation  has  been  brought  against  the  mine- 
owners  than  the  one  which  accuses  them  of  allowing  the  natives 
to  be  badly  treated,  and  of  paying  them  indifferent  wages.  Not 
only  are  the  natives  well  paid,  but  they  are  well  treated. 

The  average  amount  received  in  wages  per  month  is  50s.,  and 
at  the  end  of  their  contract  each  native  is  given  a  premium  of  £3 
and  a  new  suit  of  clothes  as  a  present,  if  he  will  re-engage  for  a 
further  period  of  service,  while,  in  addition  to  their  pay,  the 
natives  are  kept,  housed,  doctored,  and  insured  against  accidents, 
their  employers  paying  the  premium.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentlemen  who  accuse  the  mining  corporations  of  underpaying 
the  Kaffir  and  treating  him  badly,  how  these  terms  compare  with 
the  agricultural  labourer  in  this  country,  who,  on  a  slightly 
increased  wage,  has  to  keep  himself  and  family  and  find  them 
house-room.  What,  too,  is  the  comparative  position  of  the  dock 
labourer  with  his  Qd.  an  hour,  and  an  average  employment  of 
three  days'  work  a  week  ? 

Even  admitting,  as  the  opponents  of  Chinese  labour  say,  that 
the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  wages  immediately  after  the  war  had 
a  prejudicial  effect  on  the  supply,  the  mines  went  back  to  the  old 
tariff  in  February  1903.  And  though  it  was  thought  by  some 

c  2 
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witnesses  before  the  Commission  that  the  full  effect  of  the 
increase  in  wages  had  not  then  been  attained,  nearly  three  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  native  wages  were  put  back  to  the  higher 
tariff,  and  yet  the  supply  per  month  has  not  returned  to  the 
old  figure.  Experience  shows  that  in  South  Africa,  contrary  to 
the  economic  law  in  this  country,  a  rise  in  wages,  reducing  as  it 
does  the  term  of  service,  diminishes  supply,  since  the  native  earns 
his  "pocket-money"  for  the  year  in  a  much  shorter  period  of  time. 

Native  Treatment. 

But,  say  the  opponents  of  Chinese  Labour,  "  What  has  become 
of  the  natives  ?  "Where  are  the  '  boys  '  ?  The  actual  number  in 
the  country  must  be  the  same  as  before  the  war,  and  the  mines 
had  a  sufficient  supply  then."  As  I  have  already  explained,  it 
is  not  correct  to  say  that  the  mines  were  well  supplied  before  the 
war.  More  often  than  not  the  aid  of  Mr.  Kruger  had  to  be 
invoked,  while  the  labour  touts  would  often  bribe  the  chiefs,  who 
found  no  difficulty  in  furnishing  a  contingent  in  these  circum- 
stances. This  procedure  led  to  many  misdeeds,  and  if  the  critics 
of  native  treatment  had  confined  their  observations  to  the  period 
before  the  war  when  Mr.  Kruger  was  the  controlling  influence, 
there  would,  I  think,  have  been  fair  ground  for  advancing  the 
argument  that  most  undesirable  methods  were  then  employed  to 
secure  labour  for  the  mines  which,  added  to  the  looseness  of  the 
Transvaal  legislation,  undoubtedly  led  to  [harsh  treatment,  and  to 
corporal  punishment  being  inflicted  in  cases  where  no  such  penalty 
should  have  been  inflicted. 

In  the  book  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Lionel 
Phillips  indignantly  resents  what  he  rightly  calls  this  "  pernicious 
system  "  of  obtaining  natives  for  the  mines,  a  system  which  gave 
the  control  of  the  labour  supply  "  to  a  body  of  irresponsible  and 
unscrupulous  men,  whose  interests  were  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  of  the  employers."  So  lax,  indeed,  was  the  law,  that  a 
number  of  white  men  of  low  character  gained  a  kind  of  living  by 
persuading  the  natives  to  desert  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the 
reward  given  for  handing  deserters  back  to  their  employers. 
Hence,  as  may  be  imagined,  all  kinds  of  difficulties  arose  between 
mine-managers  and  natives,  and  much  ill-feeling  and  misunder- 
standing was  generated.  Determined  at  last  to  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  mine-owners  inaugurated  the  Labour 
Association,  and  this  Association,  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  Chamber  of  Mines,  has  for  some  years  past  been  responsible 
for  the  recruiting  of  native  labour.  Against  these  methods  not  a 
word  of  reproach  has  been  or  could  be  said.  Still,  notwith- 
standing all  that  has  been  done  to  make  life  at  the  mines  as 
pleasant  as  possible  for  the  natives,  the  numbers  presenting 
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themselves  for  employment  is  still  many  thousands  below  what  it 
was  before  the  war,  when  the  evils  complained  of  existed.  So  it 
is  clear  that  neither  wages  nor  treatment  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  native  labour  supply  on  the  Wit- 
watersrand.  When,  then,  Mr.  Burns  tells  us  "  if  we  had  treated 
the  natives  better"  the  supply  would  meet  the  demand,  he  is,  I 
submit,  talking  without  his  book.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
case  before  the  Transvaal  came  under  British  rule,  it  is  certain 
that  since  "we"  took  over  the  country  the  natives  have  been 
very  well  treated.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  Mr.  Burns  may  rest 
assured  "  we  "  should  have  heard  of  it  long  since.  The  natives 
are  perfectly  happy  and  contented  both  with  the  wages  they 
receive  and  the  treatment  that  is  meted  out  to  them  by  the 
mining  corporations. 

Instead  of  further  traversing  the  allegations  that  have  been 
made  against  the  treatment  of  the  natives  at  the  mines,  it  may, 
perhaps,  be  more  useful  to  give  the  finding  of  the  Majority  Report 
of  the  Labour  Commission  on  this  and  kindred  points.  It  is  as 
follows : 

The  character  of  the  employment  offered  and  such  matters 
as  the  quality  of  the  food  and  lodgings,  the  nature  of  the 
management  and  the  attention  paid  to  customs  and  prejudices, 
were  dealt  with,  but  it  is  difficult  to  gauge  the  exact  extent 
of  their  influence  on  the  labour  supply.  The  attention  which 
has  been  and  is  still  being  given  to  these  details,  and  to  such 
matters  as  compound  management,  health,  sanitation,  and 
treatment  generally,  must  have,  on  the  whole,  a  beneficial 
effect. 

It  is  easy  to  exaggerate  this  kind  of  influence  on  supply,  but 
the  smallness  of  the  effect  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  agricultural 
employment  on  the  farms  is  pursued  under  practically  the  same 
conditions  as  obtain  in  the  native  kraals,  yet  farmers  cannot 
obtain  labour. 

Native  Sickness. 

Then  we  are  told  that  the  natives  "  die  like  flies  "  at  the 
mines,  and  one  legislator  instanced  a  period  of  epidemic  to 
support  this  contention.  Why  not  go  to  the  facts  ?  Without 
doubt  a  great  deal  of  sickness  prevailed,  the  chief  disease  on  the 
Witwatersrand  being  pneumonia.  Scurvy  was  also  prevalent, 
owing  principally  to  the  emaciated  and  often  scorbutic  condition 
in  which  natives  arrived  at  the  mines.  Some  time  back,  however, 
it  was  found  that  the  high  death-rate  was  caused  entirely  by  the 
great  number  of  deaths  amongst  the  natives  who  had  only  been 
one  or  two  months  at  the  mines.  The  native  often  waits  till  he 
is  starving  before  he  accepts  an  engagement.  As  a  natural  result, 
he  is  not  physically  fit  to  work  on  arrival,  and  soon  succumbs  if 
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he  catches  cold.  In  order  to  prevent  this  mortality,  Homes  of 
Best  have  been  established  at  the  chief  recruiting  stations,  and 
here  the  natives  are  kept  and  fed  up  until  they  are  thoroughly  fit. 
The  system  is,  I  understand,  working  well,  and  has  led  to  a 
decided  fall  in  the  death-rate.  The  question  of  health  is  receiving 
very  careful  attention,  and  mine  doctors  are  constantly  investi- 
gating as  to  the  incidence  of  disease  amongst  (the  natives.  In 
fact,  everything  is  being  done  that  can  be  done  to  lessen  the 
mortality  amongst  the  natives. 

Causes  of  Fall  in  Supply. 

Let  me  now  summarise  the  actual  reasons  which  led  to  the 
changed  condition  of  things  prevailing  in  the  native  labour 
market,  following  the  re-opening  of  mining  operations  after  the 
war.  The  number  of  natives  employed  on  the  Witwatersrand 
before  hostilities  began  was  in  round  numbers  110,000 ;  the 
number  employed  just  before  the  Chinese  were  brought  in 
was  70,000,  showing  a  loss  of  40,000.  To  meet  this  loss 
some  108,000  natives  were  available — if  they  could  be  got 
— and  these  figures,  as  I  have  said,  must  again  be  halved  when 
considering  the  question  of  mining  employment,  as  the  native 
only  enters  upon  contracts  for  six  months'  work.  Now  if  all 
the  spare  labour  available  had  gone  to  the  mines  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  carry  on  as  before  the  war,  but  there  could, 
of  course,  be  no  further  development  of  the  gold  industry,  nor, 
indeed,  of  any  other  industry  in  the  new  colonies.  But  the 
labour  available  did  not  go  to  the  mines.  Even  the  40,000  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  engaged  in  mining  work  before  changed 
their  occupations,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  seeing  the 
native  dislike,  except  in  certain  cases,  to  underground  labour. 
New  industries  were  started,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
railway  construction  put  in  hand;  thus  were  new  occupations 
opened  to  the  natives  for  the  same  pay,  and  naturally  they  selected 
the  work  they  liked  best. 

Secondly,  the  higher  rate  of  wages  played  a  part  in  lessening 
the  supply,  while  it  must  be  remembered  that  while  hostilities 
lasted  the  British  Government  paid  the  native  5s.  a  day  for  his 
services.  Again,  during  the  war  many  natives  took  up  agriculture 
instead  of  mining  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  especially  in  Portu- 
guese territory,  and  in  that  portion  of  British  territory  not 
affected  by  the  war,  such  as  the  Northern  Transvaal.  These 
natives  employed  other  natives  to  help  them,  while  the  impetus 
given  to  agriculture  generally  by  the  new  Government  widened 
the  field  for  agricultural  employment.  Three  causes,  therefore, 
may  be  said  to  account  for  the  special  shortage — rjew  irjdustries 
and  undertakings,  agriculture  and  high  wages, 
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Chamber  of  Mines  Memorandum. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that,  having  regard  to  native 
conditions  in  South  Africa,  it  is  hopeless  for  many  years  to 
come  to  expect  any  appreciable  and  constant  increase  in  the 
number  of  Kaffir  labourers  available  for  work  in  the  mines. 
Since  its  formation  in  1901,  the  Witwatersrand  Native  Labour 
Association  has  spent  in  recruiting  operations  £1,000,000, 
whereof  £274,619  was  spent  during  1905,  and  to-day  the 
members  are  employing  natives  recruited  from  the  Transvaal, 
Cape  Colony,  Basutoland,  the  province  of  Mozambique, 
Zambesia,  British  Central  Africa,  North- Western  Ehodesia, 
Nyasaland,  and  German  South- West  Africa,  the  proportion 
of  Portuguese  natives  employed  being  now  68  per  cent. 

The  general  depression  throughout  South  Africa  resulting 
from  the  stagnation  of  the  mining  industry,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  labour  in  1903  and  1904,  led  to  widespread  re- 
trenchment in  public  and  private  enterprise.  The  natives, 
thus  finding  the  ordinary  fields  of  employment  closed,  and 
having  at  the  same  time  to  face  unusually  bad  harvests,  were 
obliged  to  come  to  the  mines  for  work.  These  exceptional 
circumstances  having  to  a  great  extent  passed  away,  these 
natives  are  now  leaving  the  mines.  The  effect  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  returns  for  the  last  six  months,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  reflux  is  yet  at  an  end. 

Confirmation  is  thus  afforded  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at 
by  the  Transvaal  Labour  Commission  in  November  1903, 
that  the  expansion  of  South  African  industries  has  far  out- 
stripped the  labour  supply.  The  committee  are,  therefore, 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  justification  for  ex- 
pecting that  the  normal  supply  of  Kaffir  labour  can  be  kept 
up  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  present,  viz.,  87,673,  or,  ex- 
cluding those  employed  on  the  collieries,  79,484,  more  especi- 
ally as  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  recruiting  in  tropical 
areas,  from  which  natives  are  now  drawn  in  summer  months, 
being  totally  arrested.  This  step  would  mean  to  the  industry 
an  actual  loss  of  more  than  10,000  natives.* 

It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  native  labour  available  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  requirements  of  the  Transvaal.  And  it  is 
equally  clear  that  for  some  years  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the 
supply  increasing  to  any  very  great  extent.  In  time  we  may 
possibly  be  able  to  obtain  from  native  sources  all  the  unskilled 
labour  wanted.  Till  then,  however,  so  far  as  mining  operations 
go,  we  must  have  the  assistance  of  the  Chinese. 

White  Unskilled  Labour. 

"•But  why,"  say  the  unemployed  in  this  country— "  why  not 
us  ?  "  And  in  this  they  but  echo  the  words  of  their  leaders,  who, 

*  See  Sfawlard,  January  17,  1906, 
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refusing  to  recognise  the  economic  position  in  the  Transvaal, 
are  busy  persuading  labour  of  all  ranks  that  both  the  Transvaal 
Government  and  Mr.  Balfour's  Government  were  desirous  of 
ousting  white  labour  in  order  to  give  the  mining  corporations  the 
benefit  of  Chinese  cheap  labour.* 

Unskilled  white  labour  in  the  Transvaal  mines  is  an  economic 
impossibility  under  the  present  conditions  and  cost  of  living. 
The  value  of  the  ore  mined  will  not  permit  the  payment  of 
wages  which  must  be  paid  to  a  white  man  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  live ;  nor  will  the  white  unskilled  labourer  work  side  by  side 
with  the  black  labourer  at  the  same  employment. 

As  Mr.  Bryce  very  correctly  records : 

All  rough,  hard  work  is  done  by  natives.  White  men 
think  it  beneath  them  and  only  fit  for  blacks.  The  coloured 
man  is  indispensable  to  the  white  man ;  he  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  economic  machinery  of  the  country,  whether  for 
mining  or  for  manufactures,  for  tillage  or  for  ranching. 

The  Transvaal  industries  have  been  started  and  built  up  on 
the  basis  of  native  labour  being  employed,  and  all  public  work 
has  been  undertaken  on  the  same  premises.  The  cost  of  employ- 
ing, at  a  living  wage,  the  British  white  man  as  an  unskilled 
labourer  is  so  great  that  the  idea,  however  lofty  and  commend- 
able on  patriotic  grounds,  cannot  for  one  moment  be  entertained. 
This  fact  will  perhaps  be  better  appreciated  when  I  say  that  the 
fourteen  leading  engineers  on  the  Witwatersrand  who  drew  up  the 
statement  on  the  gold-mining  industry  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  when 
he  visited  Johannesburg,  considered  that  12s.  a  day  was  the  lowest 
wage  which  white  men  should  be  paid,  supposing  they  were 
willing  to  undertake  the  work  now  being  done  by  the  natives  and 
the  Chinese,  and  to  work  side  by  side  with  them  in  the  mines. 

Mr.  Cresswell's  Experiment. 

Let  me  give  the  actual  figures  of  working  a  mine  with  white 
(British)  unskilled  labour  and  working  a  mine  with  black  labour. 
Mr.  Cresswell,  with  the  consent  of  his  proprietors,  made  the  ex- 
periment during  eighteen  months  of  working  a  mine  with  white 
(British)  unskilled  labour.  I  will  take  two  months'  working  at 
his  mine  (the  Village  Main  Keef)  and  the  same  two  months' 
working  at  an  adjoining  mine  consisting  of  ore  of  the  same 
average  value  (the  City  and  Suburban),  where  Kaffir  labour  was 
employed  for  the  unskilled  work.  In  the  month  of  September 
the  City  and  Suburban  crushed  16,500  tons,  the  profits  being 
22s.  Id.  per  ton,  the  Village  Main  Beef  crushed  17,450  tons,  with 
profits  12s,  Sd.  per  ton.  In  the  month  of  November  the  City 

*  See  p,  42. 
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and  Suburban  crushed  17,000  tons,  yielding  profits  at  23s.  4<2.  per 
ton,  and  the  Village  crushed  18,045  tons,  yielding  profits  Us.  3d. 
per  ton.  Thus  not  only  do  we  find  the  profits  going  down  in  the 
mine  where  white  unskilled  labour  was  employed,  but  the  scale 
diminishes.  The  sacrifice  of  profits  to  the  shareholders  on 
Mr.  Cresswell's  experiment  was  £3000  per  month;  and  if  the 
same  experiment  had  been  extended  to  all  the  mines  on  the 
Band,  the  loss  to  shareholders  in  one  month  would  have  been 
£1,000,000,  ten  per  cent,  of  which  would  represent  a  direct  loss 
of  revenue  to  the  Transvaal  Government. 

Mr.  Cresswell,  having  failed  so  signally  to  make  good  his 
contention,  his  place  was  taken  by  another  manager  who  drew 
up  a  memorandum  on  the  employment  of  white  unskilled  labourers 
at  the  Village  Main  Eeef  Mine.  I  take  the  following  extract  from 
his  report : 

I  found  the  number  of  unskilled  whites  employed  under- 
ground amounted  to  126,  who  were  chiefly  working  as  helpers 
on  machine  drills  at  a  daily  wage  of  8s.  6d.  on  stop-ing,  and 
10s.  on  development.  I  made  no  alteration  of  this  method  of 
working  during  the  first  month  I  was  here,  but  when  I  found 
at  the  end  of  the  month  that  the  wages  earned  by  the  skilled 
miner  at  constant  prices  fixed  by  the  previous  management 
averaged  only  15s.  2cZ.  per  shift,  as  against  the  usual  day's 
rate  of  20s.  per  shift,  I  felt  that  a  change  was  imperative, 
and  that  the  system  of  paying  the  unskilled  helper,  in  any 
case,  more  than  the  skilled  man  in  charge,  was  resulting  in 
the  best  of  the  skilled  miners  leaving  for  work  elsewhere. 

"White"  Kaffirs. 

As  against  the  contention  that  white  men  will  do  the  unskilled 
labour  required  in  mining  on  the  Rand,  it  may  here  be  mentioned 
that  during  the  eighteen  months  that  Mr.  Cresswell  was  trying  his 
experiment  he  had  1000  white  men  through  his  hands,  and  the 
average  term  of  service  for  each  man  was  only  one  month. 
"  Such  constant  changes  and  the  failure  of  the  labourers  to  do 
the  work  steadily  day  by  day,"  says  Mr.  Cresswell's  successor, 
"  could  only  result  in  the  disorganisation  of  the  underground 
operations  and  a  material  increase  to  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the 
work."  No  doubt  the  men  felt  they  were  degrading  themselves 
by  doing  work  usually  performed  by  Kaffirs,  and  after  a  short 
service  failed  to  appear  again.  From  January  to  September  the 
average  number  of  unskilled  whites  employed  underground  was 
102,  but  to  maintain  this  number  Mr.  Cresswell  had  to  engage 
947  men,  who  worked  on  an  average  only  twenty-five  days.  White 
unskilled  labourers  were  also  tried  at  shovelling  and  tramming 
rock,  labour  previously  done  by  Kaffirs.  This  is  constant  work, 
and  a  white  man  can  earn  15s.  a  day  at  it,  but  even  this  was  not 
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sufficient  inducement  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  whites 
to  do  what  is  called  "  Kaffir  work."  The  work  done  was  both 
unreliable  and  intermittent,  and  "it  was  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  the  men  to  throw  up  their  employment  and  be  engaged  again 
several  times  during  the  month." 

Writing  of  his  own  experience  long  before  Chinese  labour  was 
ever  considered,  Colonel  Weston  Jarvis  says :  * 

At  the  end  of  the  Boer  War  in  June  1902,  some  150  of 
my  yeomen  expressed  a  wish  to  remain  in  the  country.  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  obtain  situations  for  them,  and 
Lord  Milner  advised  me  to  see  Mr.  Cresswell,  together  with 
other  mine  managers,  and  obtain  their  terms  for  the  employ- 
ment of  white  labour  for  surface  work  on  the  mines.  I  did 
so,  and  they  offered  practically  the  same  terms,  namely,  5s. 
per  day  and  food  and  lodging  (roughly  estimated  at  another 
5s.) — total,  10s.  per  day  ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  managers  offered 
10s.  a  day  and  the  men  to  find  themselves.  I  put  the  offer 
before  my  men  but  they  declined  it,  saying,  "  That's  Kaffirs' 
work,  sir,"  and  although  I  suggested  that  it  might  be  a 
means  of  livelihood  rather  than  coming  back  to  England 
and  joining  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  in  this  country, 
they  still  declined.  I  did,  however,  induce  one  of  my  troopers 
to  accept  the  terms.  About  six  weeks  after  my  return  to 
England  I  was  driving  down  a  country  road  to  a  railway 
station  in  Surrey  when  I  met  this  very  man,  who  had 
already  returned.  He  had  served  his  month  and  then  given 
it  up  because  it  was  Kaffirs'  work. 

Twenty  out  of  about  a  hundred  men  belonging  to  Lord 
Lovat's  Scouts  accepted  similar  work  after  the  war,  but  they 
also  quickly  threw  up  their  engagements,  objecting  to  do  the 
work  of,  and  to  be  looked  upon  as,  "  white  "  Kaffirs. 

Railway  Work. 

Again,  white  unskilled  labour  was  tried  on  the  Springs  and 
Ermelo,  and  also  on  the  Kriigersdorp  lines.  The  imported 
navvies  were  employed  on  the  bonus  system,  but  only  one  gang 
is  reported  to  have  earned  any  bonus.  In  recommending  that 
the  men  be  sent  home,  the  chief  engineer  of  the  railway  pointed 
out  that  financially  the  experiment  was  a  hopeless  failure,  and 
that  if  white  labour  were  employed,  the  cost  of  railway  con- 
struction would  be  increased  by  JG2000  per  mile,  making  a  total 
loss  over  the  700  miles  of  line  in  contemplation  of  £1,400,000. 

It  will  then,  I  think,  be  generally  conceded  that  the  experi- 
ments made  with  white  unskilled  labour,  both  in  mining  and 
railway  work,  have  not  proved  altogether  encouraging.  And  I 
scarcely  think  Mr.  Cresswell  is  justified  in  putting  forward  his 

*  This  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr,  H,  W,  Lawson,  M,P. 
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experiences  as  proof — much  less  as  proof  positive  the  attitude 
adopted  by  the  opponents  of  Chinese  Labour — that  white  men 
can  seriously  be  suggested  as  a  substitute  for  the  unskilled 
coloured  labourer  at  the  Hand  mines.  Mr.  Cress  well  does  not 
tell  us  why  so  many  of  his  white  labourers  only  stayed  with  him 
for  a  month,  but  I  strongly  incline  to  the  opinion  that,  apart 
from  tbeir  dislike  to  Kaffirs'  work,  they  could  not  live  on  the 
wages  they  were  earning.  Advocates  of  cheap  white  labour  on 
the  Kand  must  therefore  be  classed  with  advocates  of  the 
"  sweating  system." 

Foreign  Whites. 

I  pass  on  to  refer  to  the  only  possible  white  unskilled 
labourer — the  cheap  foreigner,  the  man  who  is  the  British 
workman's  competitor  in  so  many  walks  of  industry,  the  man 
who  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  prevalence  of  "  sweating." 
This  man,  as  I  have  shown,  was  ready  to  go  to  the  Transvaal 
and  work  for  less  than  a  "living  wage."  But  the  mine-owners 
unanimously  refused  to  accept  his  assistance.  They  knew,  as 
all  the  South  Africans  know,  and  as  Lord  Milner  said  when 
addressing  the  "  White  League  "  :  * 

We  are  here  a  minority  of  Europeans  in  the  midst  of  a 
vastly  greater  aboriginal  population,  and  for  their  welfare  as 
well  as  for  our  own  it  is  essential  that  we  should  maintain 
for  ourselves  a  certain  standard  of  civilisation.  One  of  the 
worst  misfortunes  that  could  happen  to  the  Transvaal  would 
be  to  deliberately  create  a  class  of  mean  whites  there.  Yet 
this  must  inevitably  result  from  employing  cheap  foreign 
labour  at  a  very  low  wage,  and  so  bringing  him  below  the 
level  of  the  Kaffir. 

Finally,  I  give  you  the  opinions  of  the  Kt.  Hon.  Thomas 
Burt,  M.P.,  and  of  Mr.  Woods,  Secretary  of  the  Transvaal 
Miners'  Association  at  Johannesburg. 

The  Et.  Hon.  Thomas  Burt,  M.P. 

I  have  never  believed  that  there  can  be  any  great  employ- 
ment of  white  unskilled  workers  in  tbe  Transvaal.  I  have 
never  myself  been  under  the  delusion  that  the  Transvaal  is  a 
white  man's  country  in  the  sense  that  it  will  ever  give 
employment  to  white  workers  in  any  considerable  numbers. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  think  it  either  practicable  or  desirable  that 
the  gold  mines  should  be  worked  exclusively  by  white  men 
in  a  country  where  the  whites  are  so  vastly  outnumbered  by 
the  coloured  population.! 

*  June,  1903. 

t  See  'Visit  to  the  Transvaal/  by  Thomas  Buut/'M.P.,  p.  71. 
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Mr.  Woods. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  miners  of  the  Band  are  not 
in  favour  of  white  labour  at  8s.  a  day,  as  Mr.  Cress  well,  the 
former  manager  of  the  Village  Main  Reef,  advocated.  Mr. 
Cresswell  said  he  would  try  to  bring  about  the  employment 
of  more  whites  in  the  mines  than  had  ever  been  employed 
before.  Mr.  Cresswell  proposed  to  put  two  white  men  on 
one  machine — one  man  to  receive  Ss.  6d.  a  day,  and  the  man 
at  the  spanel  8s.  a  day.  A  skilled  miner  to-day,  on  one 
machine,  receives  20s.  a  day  with  two  boys.*  White  labour 
is  not  beneficial  to  any  of  them,  because  they  could  not  make 
a  living  ivage.  f 

Transvaal  Obligations. 

The  patriotic  as  well  as  the  business  sides  of  the  matter  are 
altogether  ignored.  Neither  speakers  nor  audiences  in  this 
country  seem  quite  to  realise  the  extent  of  the  Transvaal 
obligations.  Mr.  Lyttelton  referred  to  what  I  call  the  patriotic 
side  of  the  question  at  Leamington.  He  said : 

After  the  war  a  vast  work  of  reparation  and  restoration 
had  to  be  made  in  South  Africa.  The  country  was  desolate 
by  war.  The  Boers  were  most  of  them  in  foreign  countries. 
They  had  to  be  restored  to  their  homes,  and  by  an  immense 
expenditure  amounting,  I  think,  to  more  than  ten  millions. 
By  that  great  expenditure  they  were  brought  back  into  their 
homes,  they  were  started  again  in  their  means  of  livelihood, 
their  lands  were  ploughed,  some  of  them  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, their  farms  were  restocked,  and  material  for  the  re- 
building of  their  houses  was  provided.  Then,  again,  a  great 
work  of  restoration  had  to  be  done,  and  at  great  expenditure, 
railways  had  to  be  repaired  and  had  to  be  purchased.  Beads 
had  to  be  made,  public  works,  hospitals,  and  public  buildings 
had  to  be  erected.  Education  had  to  be  restarted,  and  great 
experimental  works  in  agriculture,  irrigation,  and  afforesta- 
tion, had  to  be  made.  All  were  pushed  forward  in  order  to 
bring  this  State,  which  had  been  brought  down  to  desolation 
by  the  course  of  the  war — in  order  to  bring  this  country  back 
again  into  a  condition  to  raise  it  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and 
place  it  in  the  situation  of  a  modern,  civilised,  and  progressive 
State. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  business  side.  The  Transvaal  stands 
committed  to  a  very  heavy  public  expenditure,  and  unless  mine- 
owners,  representing  as  they  do  the  chief,  one  might  almost  say 
the  only,  established  industry  in  the  colony,  are  in  a  position  to 
take  their  share  of  these  obligations,  the  Transvaal  Government 
must  of  necessity  make  default,  and  payment  will  have  to  be 

*  Natives. 

f  Extract  from  speech  at  Johannesburg,  June  8, 1905. 
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made  by  the  taxpayer  at  home.    Let  me  give  the  figures.    First 
we  have  the  Transvaal  Loan  guaranteed  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment—£35,000,000,  all   of  which  has  been  issued.     Then  the 
War  Loan,  one-third  under-written  by  the  great  mining  houses 
— £30,000,000,   not    yet    issued.      And   thirdly,   the  Johannes- 
burg Municipal  Loans,  £5,500,000,  Band  Water  Board  Loan, 
£3,400,000,    Kriigersdorp    Municipal    Loan,    £100,000,    and    a 
pending  loan  for  Pretoria   of  £1,000,000,   amounting  in  all  to 
£10,000,000,  a  total  capital  liability  of  £75,000,000.    This  means, 
supposing  no  further  liabilities  be  undertaken,  that  the  colony 
must  collect  a  revenue  to  meet  the  interest  on  this  sum.    Even 
now   its    annual    expenditure    is    over    £6,000,000,   as    against 
£4,000,000  before  the  war.     And  if  this  cannot  be  raised  then 
the  colony  will  only  be  able  to  carry  on  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Imperial  Treasury.     No  wonder  Labour  leaders  avoid  any 
reference  to  this  vital  fact,   seeing  that  what    are  commonly 
described  as  the  working  classes  pay  no  income  tax  at  all.    But 
men  who  have  made  great  financial  sacrifices  to  pay  for  the  war, 
and  are  still  suffering  from  that  sacrifice,  have  a  right  to  demand 
a  hearing,  and  to  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  abandonment  of 
the  only  policy  that  can  avoid  ruin  to  the  Transvaal,  ruin  to 
South  Africa,   and  the  absolute  waste  of    all  the    blood   and 
treasure  expended  to  obtain  the  supremacy  of  the  British  flag 
south  of  the  Zambesi. 

Mining  Profits  in  the  Transvaal. 

As  regards  mining  profits,  I  remember  being  asked  by  an  oppo« 
nent  of  Chinese  Labour  to  look  at  the  profits  of  the  Crown  Keef 
Gold  Mine — "  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  "the  last  dividend  was  declared 
at  90  per  cent."  "That  may  be,"  I  replied,  "but  it  is  90  per  cent, 
on  the  face  value  at  which  the  shares  were  issued ;  it  is  only,  I 
think,  about  6  per  cent,  on  the  value  they  stand  at  to-day,  which 
is  not  a  great  return  for  money  invested  for  a  short  term  of  years 
at  the  end  of  which  the  principal  is  gone."  The  total  capital 
of  all  the  gold  mines  working  at  the  end  of  December  1905  was 
roughly  £82,000,000,  and  the  amount  paid  in  dividends  during  the 
year  was  £4,750,000.  In  most  instances  the  present  owners  of 
the  mines — who  are  the  shareholders,  not  the  few  individuals  who 
first  purchased  the  property,  but  men  and  women  of  every 
nationality  scattered  all  over  the  world — secured  their  holdings 
somewhere  about  the  present  market-price.  Surely  it  is  not 
seriously  contended  by  business  people  that  these  owners  have 
no  right  to  receive  a  modest  rate  of  interest  for  their  invest- 
ment? The  position  is  on  all  fours  with  house  property,  say 
in  the  City  of  London.  A  purchaser  to-day  has  to  pay  the 
market-price,  and  take  a  small  return  by  way  of  interest  for  his 
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money.  But  I  have  never  heard  of  any  public  outcry  being 
raised  at  the  enhanced  value  of  property,  or  of  members  of 
parliament  getting  up  in  their  places  and  indignantly  exclaiming 
that  someone,  he  does  not  exactly  know  who,  is  getting  1000 
per  cent,  out  of  the  transaction  ! 

My  opponent  confessed  that  he  had  never  looked  at  the 
matter  in  that  light.  "  Ah,  but,"  said  he,  as  if  a  bright  new 
thought  had  struck  him,  "  in  Australia  the  gold  mines  are  worked 
with  white  labour  and  they  pay  good  dividends,"  a  remark  which 
only  accentuated  the  small  acquaintance  he  had  with  the  real 
economic  position  of  the  Transvaal  gold  industry.  "Agreed," 
I  rejoined ;  "  but  the  Australian  mines  yield  ore  valued  at, 
roughly,  d£4  per  ton,  whereas  a  large  number  of  mines  on  the 
Band  only  yield  ore  to  the  value  of  30s.  per  ton,  a  certain 
number  give  ore  valued  at  35s.,  and  but  seven  mines,  I  think, 
are  now  producing  ore  valued  as  high  as  50s. — a  very  different 
condition  of  things  to  that  prevailing  in  Australia,  where,  too,  the 
reefs  are  wider,  thus  lessening  the  working  costs,  and  living  is 
far  less  expensive."  I  might  have  added  that  if  the  Hand  mines 
were  in  Australia  instead  of  the  Transvaal,  many  of  them  would 
never  have  been  worked  at  all. 

The  cost  of  producing  and  milling  per  ton  of  ore  may  be 
taken  approximately  to  average  25s.  per  ton  throughout  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  average  amount  of  gold  yielded  for  each 
ton  of  ore  milled  is  38s.  per  ton,  so  that  the  working  profit  is 
only  about  13s.  per  ton.  And  from  this  13s.  the  10  per  cent, 
profits  tax,  the  cost  of  administration,  amortization  of  capital 
expenditure,  and  a  number  of  other  expenses  have  to  be  deducted. 
To  increase  the  cost,  by  employing  only  white  unskilled  labour  at 
a  wage  of  12s.  a  day  per  man,  would  add  nearly  10s.  a  man  to 
the  unskilled  labour  bill,  and  thus  render  gold-mining  in  the  great 
majority  of  the  mines  unprofitable.  I  believe  I  am  well  within 
the  mark  when  I  say  that  supposing  the  unskilled  labour  now 
being  done  by  natives  and  Chinese  to  be  transferred  to  white 
labour,  only  ten  or  twelve  mines  out  of  the  seventy  now  crushing 
could  meet  the  cost  of  production. 

What,  then,  would  become  of  the  Transvaal,  seeing  that 
seven-eighths  of  the  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  from  the 
mining  industry?  But  it  is  not  alone  the  Transvaal  that  is 
concerned  in  the  mines  being  worked,  and  worked  to  the  best 
advantage.  If  this  huge  machine  stops,  financial  ruin  awaits 
not  only  the  new  colonies  but  the  whole  of  South  Africa, 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   IMPERIAL  ASPECT 

Development. 

Finally,  there  is  the  Imperial  aspect  to  consider.  We  have 
great  responsibilities  before  us.  We  have  annexed  new  territory 
rich  in  minerals  and  in  agricultural  prospects.  Surely  what  we 
have  to  do  is  to  develop  the  Transvaal  industries  and  so  get 
back  by  trade  what  we  have  spent  on  the  war.  In  this  way  we 
shall  soon  see  a  white  population  grow  up  in  the  new  colonies, 
which  will  be  a  British  population.  And  by  this  means  alone  can 
we  hope  to  keep  the  new  colonies  a  British  possession  and  main- 
tain the  natives  in  their  proper  position.  An  American  once  said 
to  me:  "You  Britishers  are  a  singular  race  ;  you  spend  millions  of 
pounds  in  acquiring  new  territory  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  but  you 
never  develop  it.  Look  at  Australia.  Look  at  Canada.  And  now 
look  at  South  Africa."  If  we  had  made  it  our  business  to  develop 
our  Colonial  Empire  we  should  to-day  have  no  need  to  discuss 
Protection  or  Preference.  We  should  be  able  to  dictate  our  own 
terms  all  round.  Let  us  take  warning  by  the  past.  To  allow  the 
minerals  to  stay  in  the  earth  of  South  Africa  for  another  century, 
as  some  would  have  us  do,  is  a  policy  unworthy  of  a  business 
nation,  detrimental  to  the  Empire,  and  one  which  must  inevitably 
weaken,  if  it  does  not  destroy,  British  supremacy  south  of  the 
Zambesi. 

Stagnation. 

"  You  want  to  work  out  the  mines  too  fast,"  is  a  favourite 
criticism  of  certain  gentlemen  who  desire  to  be  regarded  as  the 
only  friends  of  the  working  man.  The  allegation  has  not  been 
widely  traversed,  probably  because  of  its  obvious  absurdity,  but  it 
is  so  dangerous  and  so  pernicious  that  I  feel  bound  to  deal  with  it. 
A  very  elementary  knowledge  of  finance  is  sufficient  to  explain 
that  when  a  mine  is  started  on  the  basis  of  being  worked  out  in 
ten  years,  and  everything  in  connection  with  that  mine  is 
arranged  on  the  same  premises,  it  would  be  absolutely  dis- 
honest to  take  twenty  years  to  work  out  the  mine,  paying  share- 
holders half  dividends  the  while.  To  critics  of  this  class  it 
appears  a  matter  of  comparative  indifference  whether  the  share- 
holders' property  is  lowered  in  value  50  per  cent,  so  long  as  an 
object-lesson  in  the  limitation  of  output  can  be  enforced.  They 
forget,  however,  that  if  you  limit  in  this  way  the  output  of  gold, 
you  deliberately  cause  the  greater  number  of  the  mines  to  close 
down.  "So  much  the  better,"  they  will  probably  say.  But 
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I  would  remind  them  that  not  only  do  you  ruin  the  share- 
holder, but  you  disperse  existing  white  labour,  and  prevent  the 
employment  of  further  white  labour. 

In  short,  you  upset  all  the  machinery  for  developing  the  new 
colonies ;  you  cause  railway  work  to  stop,  for  even  supposing  the 
necessary  amount  of  native  labour  were  obtainable,  there  would 
be  no  funds  available  to  pay  for  the  construction.  Agriculture 
would  also  be  at  a  standstill,  for  as  the  white  population  grew 
less  and  less,  it  would  be  useless  to  till  the  land  or  rear  cattle. 
Good  markets  would  be  gone,  probably  never  to  return.  For 
myself,  I  confess  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  politician  is 
justified  in  preaching  what  he  knows  will  ruin  the  prosperity  of  a 
colony  for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  party  capital.  And  I  am 
still  further  at  a  loss  to  see  how  any  labour  leader  can  advocate  a 
policy  which  means  displacing  his  fellow-men,  and  ousting  them 
from  their  natural  birthright. 

It  is  idle  to  say  to  the  Transvaal,  "You  are  producing 
so  many  million  pounds'  worth  of  gold  a  year.  Be  content  and 
go  slow,  although  nearly  half  of  your  machinery  is  lying  idle." 
As  Mr.  Duncan  reminds  us,  what  would  Lancashire  reply  if  we 
were  to  say,  "  Bad  as  things  are,  you  are  making,  say,  fifty 
million  pounds'  worth  of  cotton  goods  to-day.  Be  content  with 
that  and  go  slow?"  That  attitude  is  the  very  worst  to  take  in 
any  industry.  See  what  it  means  for  the  Transvaal.  In  1899, 
when  the  mines  produced  gold  at  the  rate  of  £20,000,000  per 
annum,  £24,000  was  expended  locally  day  by  day  in  wages  and 
supplies.  Before  the  advent  of  the  Chinese,  £16,000  only  was 
expended  in  this  manner.  And  yet  the  white  population  of  the 
Transvaal,  which  looks  almost  entirely  to  the  gold  industry  for 
its  very  existence,  was  even  at  that  date  much  larger  than  before 
the  war. 


The  White  Population. 

The  1898  census  returned  the  white  population  of  Johannes- 
burg and  neighbourhood  at  76,500  persons,  covering  all  the  reef 
except  Kriigersdorp,  and  including  twenty  miles  north  and  twenty 
miles  south  of  the  city.  The  census  for  1904  (taken  in  April) 
gives  the  white  population  of  Johannesburg  Municipality,  which 
covers  only  a  radius  of  six  miles,  at  83,363.  What,  I  ask,  is  to 
become  of  this  large  and  increasing  population  if,  say,  half  the 
mines  are  closed  down,  which  must  be  the  case  if  Chinese 
Labour  be  excluded  from  the  Rand  ?  Our  political  opponents  do 
not  appear  to  have  understood  this  phase  of  the  question.  They 
do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  gold  mines  form  the  staple 
business  of  the  Transvaal  and  that  the  earnings  in  other  indus- 
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tries  vary  in  proportion  to  the  earnings  at  the  mines.  After  the 
war  thousands  of  white  men  paraded  the  streets  of  Johannesburg 
seeking  work  which  they  could  not  find.  Since  the  Chinese  have 
been  on  the  Band,  the  greater  number  of  these  men  have  found 
employment,  not  as  unskilled  labourers  earning  barely  a  living 
wage,  but  as  skilled  workmen  earning  their  205.  a  day. 

NUMBER  OF  SKILLED  WHITES  EMPLOYED. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PROGRESS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  GIVEN  TO  SKILLED  WHITE 
LABOUR  IN  TRANSVAAL  GOLD  MINING  INDUSTRY  SINCE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OP 
CHINESE  LABOUR. 


Period 

Whites 
Employed. 

Coloured  * 
Employed. 

Chinese 
Employed. 

May,             IS 

04 

13,127 

77,519 

June, 

13,413 

74,632 

1,004 

July, 

13,707 

73,370 

1,388 

August, 

14,333 

73,148 

4,945 

September, 

14,423 

75,411 

9,020 

October, 

14,525 

78,491 

12,965 

November, 

14,944 

81,673 

17,469 

December, 

15,023 

83,639 

20,885 

January,      19 

05 

15,536 

89,895 

27,222 

February, 

15,831 

97,882 

31,424 

March, 

16,225 

105,184 

34,335 

April, 

16,232 

107,756 

35,575 

May, 

16,676 

106,864 

38,111 

June, 

16,989 

104,902 

41,340 

July, 

17,170 

103,623 

43,191 

August, 

17,429 

100,081 

44,609 

September, 

17,794 

97,721 

44,536 

October, 

18,359 

96,392 

45,956 

*  The  figures  in  this  column  will  be  found  to  be  higher  than  the  figures  given  by  the  Chamber  of 
Mines.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  this  return  includes  contractors'  employe's. 

Send  away  the  Chinese  and  you  revert  again  to  the  same 
condition  of  economic  despair  from  which  the  policy  of  Lord 
Milner  delivered  the  Transvaal.  The  5000  extra  skilled  whites 
now  employed  at  the  mines  will  at  once  be  rendered  homeless 
and  breadless,  but  that  is  only  the  smallest  part  of  the  cruelty 
which  the  opponents  of  Chinese  labour  would  gaily  inflict  on 
British  labour.  With  those  5000  must  also  go  a  far  greater 
number  of  men  employed  in  the  subsidiary  industries.  Here  are 
some  figures  which  will  bring  home  the  loss  which  the  thoughtless 
desire  to  inflict  on  the  Transvaal. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  paid  out  in  the  year  preceding  the 
war  to  whites  alone  was  £3,762,222 ;  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1905,  that  sum  had  risen  to  £5,050,234,  showing  an  increase  of 
over  li  millions  sterling.  To  the  Chinese,  £316,084  was  paid  in 
wages  during  the  period  June  1904-5,  and  of  this  sum  only  £15,744 
was  remitted  to  relatives  in  China,  the  balance  going  into  the 
pockets  of  white  traders. 
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Lord  Milner's  Estimate. 

Look  at  the  trade  of  South  Africa  with  the  mother-country 
to-day.  What  will  that  trade  become  in  ten  years'  time  with  the 
mines  in  full  working  ?  Lord  Milner  pledged  his  word  last  year 
that  for  every  ten  thousand  coloured  labourers  introduced  on  the 
Hand  the  same  number  of  whites — men,  women,  and  children — 
would  be  added  to  the  population.  This  pledge  has  been  more 
than  redeemed.  The  increase  in  white  men  at  the  mines  alone 
shows  a  rise  of  40  per  cent.  But  as  he  says  when  writing  to  a 
correspondent  a  few  weeks  since  : 

This  is  the  least  part  of  the  increase.  These  white  mine- 
workers,  who  are  highly-paid  men,  few  receiving  less  than 
20s.  a  day,  create  a  great  demand  for  further  white  labour 
to  supply  their  requirements,  and  so  do  the  Chinese  them- 
selves. Not  only  that,  but  the  increased  production  of  the 
mines  inevitably  involves  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
number  of  men  required  in  the  numerous  subsidiary  indus- 
tries which  the  mines  have  called  into  being.  Thus  the 
number  of  white  men  whom  the  mining  industry  provides 
with  a  livelihood  indirectly  is  even  larger  than  that  of  those 
employed  directly  on  the  mines  themselves.  And  these  are, 
for  the  most  part,  married  men  with  families  and  other 
dependents.  Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  a  moderate  estimate  that  every  10,000 
additional  unskilled  labourers  on  the  mines,  be  they  Chinese 
or  others,  involve  an  increase  in  the  total  white  population  of 
at  least  equal  amount. 

Home  and  Colonial  Trade. 

Multiply  this  number  twenty  times,  and  you  have  not  reached 
the  figure  of  the  white  population  of  the  Transvaal  when  the 
industries  are  in  full  process  of  development.  Think  what  this 
white  population  means  to  the  trade  of  South  Africa — to  the  trade 
of  the  Motherland.  For  the  half-year  ending  30th  June,  1905, 
as  against  the  half-year  ending  31st  December,  1904,  Transvaal 
imports  have  increased  by  £843,951.  For  the  same  period  as 
against  the  corresponding  period  of  1904,  the  exports  have  in- 
creased by  £2,900,000.  The  Eevenue  for  the  half-year  ending 
30th  June  last,  as  against  the  half-year  ending  31st  December, 
1904,  has  increased  by  £674,965. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  the  IMMEDIATE  DEVELOPMENT  of  the  MINING  INDUSTRY 
contemplated  if  more  labour  is  available  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
but  for  which  orders  will  not  be  given  if  no  more  Chinese  are  imported  : — 

Stamps  to  be  erected   ......  3,740 

Value  of  plant  and  machinery  incidental  thereto    .     £10,103,207 

Value  of  spare  parts  machinery,  stores,  and  sup- 
plies required  in  connection  with  the  above 
during  the  first  year  after  completion  .  .  JG2,180,661 

Number  of  additional  European  skilled  labourers 

employed  .......  5,912 

Annuallocal  expenditure  *  [£6,918,424 
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The  same  figures  indicate  the  loss  to  the  industry  and  to  the 
community  in  general  which  would  be  entailed  by  an  abandonment 
of  the  work  for  which  provision  has  been  made  in  expectation  of 
a  steady  supply  of  coolie  labour. 

STATEMENT  SHOWING  ACTUAL  LOSSES  if  the  IMPORTATION  of  CHINESE  were 
SUSPENDED,  and  those  already  in  the  country  or  due  were  repatriated  :— 

Stamps  hung  up 3,135 

Value  of  plant  and  machinery  incidental  thereto  .  .£11,235,756 

Skilled  whites  dismissed       .....  6 , 405 

Decrease  of  local  expenditure        .         •»         .  £6 , 636 , 827 

The  December  output  of  gold  was  obtained  from  the  working 
of  7,335  stamps.  If  3,135  stamps'were  hung  up,*the  output  would 
be  reduced  approximately  40  per  cent. 

Both  Lord  Elgin's  despatch,  says  the  Chamber  of  Mines, 
where  it  refers  to  the  numbers  of  Kaffirs  at  work  before  the 
war,  and  Sir  Edward  Grey's  speech  at  Bamburgh  ignore  an 
important  factor  of  the  situation.  The  industry  directly  or 
indirectly  supports  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  number  of  those  dependent  on  it  has  increased 
enormously  since  the  war.  Consequently  the  industry  must 
advance  by  leaps  and  bounds  if  the  old  and  new  inhabitants 
of  the  Colony  are  to  be  enabled  to  earn  a  livelihood.  A  set- 
back of  the  industry  at  the  present  juncture  will  leave  the 
mine-owners  and  millionaires  comfortably  off,  and  will,  com- 
paratively, hardly  affect  them,  but  it  will  bring  acute  distress 
to  thousands  of  British  homes  of  the  middle  and  labouring 
classes.* 

The  scarcity  of  gold,  caused  by  the  continued  limited  output 
from  the  Transvaal  during  the  South  African  war,  was  telling 
adversely  on  every  kind  of  security.  Even  gilt-edged  securities 
fell  from  their  former  high  positions,  and  indirectly  the  want  of 
gold  had  the  same  effect  on  all  colonial  stock.  Nor  was  the 
depression  confined  to  the  British  Empire.  It  was  the  same 
everywhere.  In  delivering  his  budget  speech  the  year  before  last 
the  French  Finance  Minister  ascribed  the  depreciation  in  the 
world's  markets  to  the  stagnation  of  the  Transvaal  mines.  "  So 
long,"  he  said,  "  as  these  mines  are  not  fully  worked,  the  morbid 
condition  in  the  world's  markets  will  continue."  Stop  the 
Chinese  and  you  will  have  a  repetition  of  this  most  unsatisfactory 
condition  of  affairs. 

Here  are  some  facts  and  figures  which  the  British  public  will 
do  well  to  consider. 

Chinese  and  Australia. 

One  would  suppose  from  the  lamentable  want  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  some  orators,  both  within  and  without  the  precincts 

*See  Times,  January  17«  , 
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of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  Chinese  immigration  was  an 
entirely  novel  problem.  Not  at  all.  Many  years  ago  it  was  a 
burning  one  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  I  remember  it  well, 
and  my  opinion  is  the  same  now  as  then.  I  preach  from  the 
pulpit  of  restriction,  not  exclusion.  I  say  exclusion,  because  the 
laws  now  in  force  both  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  against 
the  Chinese,  whether  he  comes  in  as  labourer  or  trader,  cannot 
be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  laws  of  exclusion.  Un- 
restricted immigration  of  Chinese  is  unsound  economy,  and  neither 
in  white  nor  black  countries  should  it  be  sanctioned.  On  the 
other  hand,  Chinese  indentured  labour  with  proper  safeguards  is 
an  asset  which  our  undeveloped  colonies  can  ill  afford  to  despise. 

To  give  an  example :  With  Chinese  labour,  surrounded  by 
proper  safeguards,  the  northern  territory  of  South  Australia 
might  have  been  developed.  And  instead  of  talking,  and  talking, 
about  a  trans-continental  railway,  as  the  South  Australians  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more,  by  the  aid  of  in- 
dentured Chinese  labour  the  line  could  long  ago  have  been 
constructed.  Then  in  place  of  the  big  gap,  which  in  the  event 
of  a  war  might  upset  the  plans  of  the  commander-in-chief  at 
a  critical  moment,  Australia  would  to-day  have  possessed  a 
railway  system  rendering  the  transport  of  troops  and  ammu- 
nition easy  and  expeditious  at  all  points.  It  may  be  that  the 
State  Exchequer  was  never  rich  enough  to  take  advantage  of 
Chinese  indentured  labour.  But  had  the  State  developed  in  a 
greater  degree  the  minerals  in  the  north  the  position  would  have 
been  different.  Now  the  legislation  on  the  statute-book  makes 
any  employment  of  Chinese  labour  impossible.  I  merely  cite  this 
as  an  instance  of  what  might  have  been  accomplished  with  the 
aid  of  Chinese  labour. 

Australia  a  White  Man's  Country. 

But  while  I  could  have  wished  to  see  a  loop-hole  left 
in  the  Australian  Immigration  Acts,  I  am  quite  in  sympathy 
with  the  feeling  which  brought  about  the  restrictive  policy. 
Australia  is  a  white  man's  country  —  there  are  no  blacks, 
therefore  the  unrestricted  immigration  of  Chinese  meant  placing 
the  Chinaman  in  competition  with  the  white  man.  And  seeing 
that  the  population  of  Australia  at  that  date  was  only 
3,000,000,  while  the  population  of;  China  was  400,000,000,  and 
China  is  not  very  far  distant  from  the  Australian  continent,  to 
have  continued  giving  the  Chinese  the  right  of  free  entry  would 
soon  have  meant  the  substitution  of  the  yellow  for  the  white 
man,  and  instead  of  founding  a  white  Australia  there  would  have 
been  danger  of  founding  a  yellow  Australia.  The  same  result 
would  have  followed  in  New  Zealand.  But  Australia  and  New 
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Zealand  are  one  thing  and  South  Africa  is  another.  South 
Africa  is  a  black  man's  country,  that  is  to  say,  the  estimated 
native  population  South  of  the  Zambesi  is  about  6,000,000  and 
the  white  population  but  1,000,000.  It  needs  no  demonstration 
on  my  part  then  to  show  that  the  natural  unskilled  labourer  of 
South  Africa  is  the  black  man,  and  to  the  white  man  must  be 
left  the  skilled  labour. 

South  Africa  a  Black  Man's  Country. 

If  you  gave  the  Chinese  unrestricted  entry  into  South  Africa 
they  would  compete  both  with  the  unskilled  black  and  the 
skilled  white  labourer,  but  if  you  restrict  the  immigration  and 
make  it  an  offence  to  employ  a  Chinaman  on  skilled  work  you 
only  place  him  in  competition  with  the  native.  In  this  way 
you  do  your  best  to  induce  the  native  to  do  an  honest  day's 
work  for  an  honest  day's  pay,  while  at  the  same  time  increasing 
the  openings  for  skilled  white  labour.  The  result  of  the  experi- 
ment on  the  Hand  has  proved  all  this.  Nor  can  this  competition 
be  used  to  lessen  wages  or  increase  the  hours  of  work,  for  before 
the  Chinaman  leaves  his  native  land  the  importer  is  required  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  with  him  regarding  rate  of  wages  and 
hours  of  labour.  And  this  agreement  can  be  enforced  in  the 
Transvaal  by  the  Chinaman  himself,  or  if  he  prefer  it,  by  an 
Inspector  acting  on  his  behalf.  If  the  supply  of  available  black 
labour  in  South  Africa  exceeded  the  demand  you  would  not  want 
the  Chinese  labourer,  and  as  you  have  to  pay  more  for  him  than 
the  black,  naturally  you  would  not  seek  him.  Therefore  it  is 
clear  that  by  placing  restrictions  on  Chinese  immigration  you 
make  competition  with  the  white  man  impossible,  and  in  no  way 
injure  the  chances  of  the  native.  What  then  is  impossible  in 
Australia,  where  both  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  is  done  by 
white  men,  is  quite  possible  in  South  Africa,  without  in  any  way 
infringing  the  principles  which  actuated  public  feeling  in  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  when  passing  the  Immigration  Acts.  A  great 
deal  of  capital  is  being  made  out  of  the  protests  from  Mr.  Deakin 
and  Mr.  Seddon.  These  protests  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  indentured  Chinese  labour,  but,  as  a 
working-class  orator  put  it  to  me  the  other  day  in  East  London, 
they  are  prompted  by  the  Labour  Vote  in  the  Commonwealth 
and  in  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Seddon's  Mistake. 

Greater  Britain  possesses  no  statesman  more  imperial  in  his 
ideas  and  sentiments  than  Mr.  Seddon.  And  perhaps  I  shall  not 
be  far  wrong  if  I  say  that  no  Premier  more  jealously  resents 
outside  interference  in  the  domestic  matters  of  his  colony  than 
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the  deservedly  popular  head  of  the  New  Zealand  Government. 
It  is  therefore  with  no  little  surprise  that  I  read  the  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Seddon  had  issued  invitations  to  the  premiers 
of  other  oversea  colonies,  asking  them  to  unite  with  him  in 
sending  a  protest  to  the  Imperial  Government  against  the 
employment  of  Chinese  labour  in  the  Band  mines.  Self-govern- 
ment confers  on  a  colony  the  absolute  right  to  conduct  its  own 
affairs  in  such  a  way  as  the  local  Parliament  may  deem  fit,  sub- 
ject alone  to  the  Koyal  veto,  in  the  event  of  legislation  being 
passed  conflicting  with  imperial  engagements  or  contravening  the 
principles  of  International  Law.  But  the  privileges  of  self- 
government  in  no  way  give  permission  to  interfere  in  the 
domestic  concerns  of  another  colony,  be  that  colony  self-govern- 
ing or  administered  directly  by  the  Crown. 

In  accordance  with  the  promise  made  after  the  war  that  as 
soon  as  the  Transvaal  was  ripe  for  self-government  that  position 
should  be  conferred  on  the  Colony,  it  was  invariably  the  aim  of 
Mr.  Balfour's  Government — and  this  aim  received  the  support  of 
both  political  parties — to  give  Lord  Milner  and  his  council  as  free 
a  hand  as  possible  in  the  administration  of  local  affairs.  More- 
over, when  the  question  as  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  labour 
into  the  Transvaal  was  first  raised  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain, speaking  as  Colonial  Secretary,  made  the  pertinent  state- 
ment that  the  issue  would  be  left  to  the  colony  itself  to  decide, 
and  it  may,  I  think,  be  assumed  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  but 
acting  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Lyttelton  fully  recognised  the  title  of  all  the  self- 
governing  colonies  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  labour  into  the  Transvaal.  But  he  added : — 

His  Majesty's  Government  have  declared  that  their  policy 
is  to  treat  the  Transvaal  as  though  it  were  a  self-governing 
colony,  unless  a  distinct  Imperial  interest  is  concerned,  and 
to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  local  opinion  and  local 
wishes.  This  policy  has  many  reasons  to  support  it,  but 
among  others,  it  is  based  on  the  conviction  that  each  of  the 
States  of  the  Empire,  by  reason  of  its  direct  interests  and 
special  knowledge  of  the  conditions  affecting  it,  is  best  able 
to  deal  with  its  own  problems,  and  it  is  this  conviction  which 
has  guided  his  Majesty's  Government  in  its  action  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  alien  races  in  New  .Zealand  and  Australia. 

Mr.  Seddon,  if  he  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  hardly  seems  to 
have  thought  the  matter  out.  And  I  greatly  fear  that  the 
immediate  cause  of  so  sudden  a  departure  from  the  customary 
etiquette  of  colonial  diplomacy  was  due  to  unexpected  pressure 
from  the  Labour  party  in  New  Zealand  acting  on  the  knowledge 
that  the  Premier  has  always  taken  a  strong  line  against  Asiatic 
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immigration  into  his  own  colony.  Be  the  immediate  cause,  how- 
ever, what  it  may,  no  one  can  question  that  Mr.  Seddon's 
indiscretion  gave  encouragement  to  the  anti-Chinese  labour 
party  in  this  country.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  his  past 
attitude  towards  Asiatic  immigration,  one  is  led  to  infer  that 
Mr.  Seddon's  object  is  to  maintain  in  all  colonies,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  continuity  of  policy  respecting  the  placing  of  restrictive 
conditions  on  the  introduction  of  unskilled  Asiatics  into  white 
communities.  And  in  this  he  will  find  himself  generally  supported. 
But  unfortunately  in  the  present  instance  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  thought  that  South  Africa  is  a  black  man's  country  or  to 
have  sufficiently  diagnosed  the  case  in  which  he  is  so  anxious 
to  intervene. 

Australia,  Canada,  Natal,  and  the  Cape. 

Mr.  Deakin  was  in  a  somewhat  similar  position  to  that  of 
Mr.  Seddon,  for,  like  the  New  Zealand  Premier,  he  has  always 
taken  the  lead  in  excluding  the  Chinese  from  Australia.  Moreover, 
he  acted  in  full  accord  with  Sir  Edmund  Barton  in  the  matter 
of  expelling  the  Kanakas  from  Queensland,  and  he  supported 
the  policy  which  resulted  in  the  agitation  to  give  mail  contracts 
to  those  companies  who  only  employ  white  labour  on  their  ships. 
Having,  then,  taken  so  prominent  a  part  in  upholding  what  is 
generally  known  as  the  "  White  Australia  Policy,"  a  policy  he 
has  again  pledged  himself  to  support  in  the  present  Federal  Parlia- 
ment, he  could  hardly  refuse  to  join  Mr.  Seddon  in  his  protest, 
added  to  which,  with  so  large  a  Labour  vote  in  the  Common- 
wealth Legislature,  his  course  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  dictated. 
Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  to  follow  Mr.  Seddon's  lead, 
and  refused  to  join  in  the  protest.  The  same  line  was  taken  by 
Natal.  The  Cape  alone  in  South  Africa  came  to  Mr.  Seddon's 
aid.  But,  as  Lord  Milner  has  shown,  this  was  only  done  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  General  Election,  an  opinion  which  the 
present  attitude  of  Dr.  Jameson's  Government  towards  the 
Transvaal  Labour  Ordinance  fully  bears  out. 

Bond  Sympathy. 

In  South  Africa  the  Bond  influence  was  reckoned  with  at  its 
true  value.  Here,  however,  it  was  different.  Hence  we  find  the 
same  politicians  who  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Boers 
in  the  late  war  were  ready  to  act  again  in  concert  with  the  Bond 
over  the  Chinese  labour  question.  For  party  purposes  the  Bond 
opposed  the  introduction  of  the  Chinese  into  the  Transvaal, 
though  on  previous  occasions,  when  Mr.  Kruger  was  in  power 
at  Pretoria,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  take  a  directly  opposite  line  in 
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respect  to  the  Cape  Colony.  As  Sir  Eichard  Solomon  *  has  told 
us,  the  Bond  party  when  in  power  at  the  Cape  passed  two  resolu- 
tions in  favour  of  importing  Chinese  labour,  and  the  matter  only 
fell  through  on  the  ground  of  expense.  So  much  then  for  the 
value  of  the  Cape  protest. 

The  Bond  still  believes  in  the  ascendency  of  the  Dutch  in 
South  Africa.  For  this  aim  it  lives,  moves,  and  has  its  being. 
The  Bond  knows  the  financial  position  of  the  new  colonies 
and  that  unless  the  mines  are  worked  at  full  speed  financial 
bankruptcy  confronts  the  Transvaal.  This  is  what  the  Bond  desires 
to  see,  and  this  is  really  what  the  Boers  in  the  Transvaal  desire 
to  see.  Is  it,  however,  what  the  Eadical  party  would  like  to  see  ? 
Possibly  the  pro-Boer  section  might  be  gratified,  as  doubtless 
a  calamity  of  this  kind  would,  in  their  opinion,  prove  their  views 
about  the  war  to  be  correct.  But  one  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
Government  shares  this  view.  Certainly  the  British  taxpayers 
do  not.  The  Bond  worked  hard  to  stir  up  public  opinion  every- 
where against  the  introduction  of  Chinese  indentured  labour  into 
the  Transvaal,  and  naturally  rejoiced  in  the  alliance  of  the 
Eadical  party  in  this  country,  and  the  Labour  party  in  both 
hemispheres.  Not  for  the  first  time  have  the  insular  prejudices 
of  politicians  at  Westminster  endeavoured  to  handicap  progress  in 
a  British  colony,  and  but  for  the  courage  and  exceptional  ability 
displayed  by  Mr.  Lyttelton  we  might  have  had  a  repetition  of 
past  errors  in  the  last  administration.  That  danger  was  fortu- 
nately averted.  It  now  confronts  us  again. 

A  Policy  of  Expediency. 

The  policy  of  Lord  Milner  and  the  late  Government  in  respect 
to  Chinese  labour  was  a  policy  of  expediency.  The  introduction 
of  Chinese  labour  was  only  the  last  resource.  All  other  means 
had  been  tried  and  failed.  A  crisis  had  arrived.  The  Transvaal 
Government  had  consulted  all  physicians.  No  hope  was  held  out 
to  them.  There  was  but  one  remedy — Chinese  labour.  The  case 
was  desperate.  The  life  of  the  colony,  of  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  depended  on  the  consent  of  the  British  Parliament.  How 
could  it  be  withheld?  Had  we  a  less  powerful  Government  in 
office,  or  a  less  strong  Colonial  Secretary,  it  is  possible  such  an 
Imperial  calamity  might  have  happened.  Fortunately  for  South 
Africa  and  this  country  that  peril  was  averted. 

Chinese  labour  is  not,  as  I  have  explained,  an  inexpensive  ex- 
periment— in  food  alone  the  Chinaman  costs  Is.  a  day  compared 
with  7%d.  for  the  native  labourer — and  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 

*  Legal  Adviser  to  the  Transvaal  Administration.  Formerly  member  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  in  the  Cape  Colony,  and  Attorney-General  in  Mr.  Schreiner'a 
Ministry. 
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Chinaman  is  a  better  miner  than  the  Kaffir.  But  one  thing  is 
certain,  and  that  is  a  matter  very  important  to  the  success  of  all 
industries.  Chinese  labour  is  constant,  whereas  native  labour  is 
intermittent,  so  that  in  order  to  work  the  mines  with  native  labour 
alone  as  efficiently  as  they  are  now  being  worked  with  Chinese 
and  native  labour  together,  at  least  100,000  more  Kaffirs  will 
have  to  be  found.  I  have  already  shown  that  nothing  near  this 
number  is  available  unless  the  recruiting  areas  be  very  largely  ex- 
tended. Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to 
get  native  labour  for  the  mines,  the  Chamber  of  Mines  return  for 
December  shows  that  only  80,000  natives,  excluding  coal-miners, 
were  working  on  the  Band.  "Where,  then,  are  the  extra  100,000 
to  come  from  ? 

Mr.  Balfour's  Programme. 

Writing  the  other  day  *  to  a  correspondent  opposed  to  Chinese 
labour,  Mr.  Balfour  said  :— 

In  a  few  months'  time  the  Transvaal  Constitution  will  be 
in  operation ;  and  the  white  population  will  have  an  adequate 
machinery  for  expressing  their  views.  Should  those  views  be 
in  harmony  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  your  letter,  I  shall 
gladly  agree  to  abandon  what,  in  the  speech  from  which  you 
quote,  I  rightly  describe  as  an  experiment.  Should  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  favourable  to  the  legislation  now  in  force, 
I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  be  overruled  from  Downing 
Street.  Those  who  regard  the  terms  on  which  the  Chinese 
workman  is  engaged  as  equivalent  to  slavery  are,  I  admit,  in 
a  different  position,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  take  this  view. 
They  are  bound  to  put  an  end  to  a  system  which,  in  their 
judgment,  is  inconsistent  with  national  morality,  and  to  do 
so  whether  the  colony  be  willing  or  unwilling.]  But  their 
task  will  be  a  serious  one,  and  it  will  not  be  confined  to  the 
Transvaal. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  Programme. 

Instead,  however,  of  putting  an  end  to  a  system  which  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  have  told  us  over  and 
over  again  is  inconsistent  with  national  morality,  we  find  them 
taking  refuge  in  a  despatch,  the  wording  of  which  was  indecisive 
and  the  authority  doubtful,  placing  a  temporary  embargo  on  the 
further  importation  of  Chinese  coolies.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  before  long  there  will  be  some  60,000  Chinese  at  work  on 
the  Eand,  a  number  considered  by  experts  to  be  sufficient  for 
present  requirements  provided  the  native  supply  keeps  up  to  the 
average.  Little  or  no  great  harm,  therefore,  is  likely  to  result 
to  the  mines  or  the  Colony  from  the  latest  political  move  on 
*  November  22, 1905.  f  The  italics  are  mine,— C.  K.-C. 
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the  part  of  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman.  The  position,  how- 
ever, would  be  different  were  the  Prime  Minister  to  do  what  for 
two  years  he  has  lost  no  opportunity  of  saying  his  party  would 
do  directly  they  came  into  power — namely,  "  to  abolish  Chinese 
labour." 

If  such  a  course  were  taken,  we  should  see  the  Home  and  the 
Transvaal  Governments  at  loggerheads,  the  new  colonies  bank- 
rupt, Boers  and  Afrikanders  dissatisfied.  In  fact,  the  situation 
would  be  worse  than  before  the  war,  for  the  white  men  who 
have  made  South  Africa  what  it  is  to-day,  and  who  have  made 
their  homes  south  of  the  Zambesi,  would  range  themselves  against 
the  Power  seeking  to  rule  them  to  their  disadvantage.  Indeed, 
if  the  Transvaal  Labour  Importation  Ordinance  be  annulled — 
although  I  confess  I  cannot  see  that  the  British  Constitution 
provides  machinery  for  such  a  step — we  may  see  a  repetition  of 
what  took  place  in  the  American  colonies,  a  white  rebellion,  the 
British  flag  hauled  down,  and  in  its  place  that  of  the  United 
States  of  South  Africa — Mr.  Kruger's  ambition  realised. 

All  this  is  known  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet,  and 
all  this  was  known  to  them  two  years  ago,  yet,  in  order  to  try 
and  turn  out  Mr.  Balfour's  government,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  his  friends  took  up  a  line  of  opposition  to  Chinese 
Labour  which  they  knew  then,  as  they  know  now,  no  govern- 
ment, whatever  its  political  leanings  may  be,  could  adopt  as 
a  policy.  I  know  of  no  controversy  conducted  on  the  part  of 
the  Eadicals  with  more  disregard  of  fact  than  their  campaign 
against  Chinese  Labour.  We  find  even  Mr.  Birrell,  himself  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  allowing  a  print  to  be  issued  in  his  constituency 
giving  the  impression  that  the  late  government  sanctioned  work 
being  given  in  the  Transvaal  to  Chinese  coolies  which  might 
have  been  given  and,  if  a  Radical  government  had  been  in  power, 
would  have  been  given  to  the  unemployed  of  this  country.  It  is 
impossible  for  misrepresentation  to  go  further  than  this,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  game  of  falsehood  and  political  dishonesty  is 
to  be  played  to  the  end. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  said  a  great  deal  and  his  colleagues 
have  told  us  a  great  deal  of  what  the  Government  intend  to  do. 
Yet  Sir  H.  Campbell- Bannerman  issued  an  election  address  of 
inordinate  length  without  so  much  as  even  referring  to  the 
Government  policy  with  regard  to  Chinese  Labour  in  the  Trans- 
vaal. To  ascertain  the  line  the  Government  propose  to  adopt, 
we  have  to  turn  to  the  recent  correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  Lord  Elgin  and  Lord  Selborne.  There  we  find  the 
following  declaration  of  policy : — 

The  position  which  his  Majesty's  Government  have  taken 
up  is  that  from  the  date  on  which  they  assumed  office  nothing 
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shall  be  done  to  add  to  the  number  of  Chinese  labourers 
under  contract  for  employment  in  South  Africa,  until  the 
Transvaal  shall  have  had  the  opportunity  of  declaring  its 
opinion  through  an  elected  and  really  representative  Legisla- 
ture. 

The  Retreat. 

This  declaration,  one  naturally  supposed,  would  be  carried 
into  effect.  Instead  of  that  being  the  case  it  has  proved  abortive 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  importation.  It  is  one  thing  to  take  up  a 
position,  and  another  to  maintain  that  position  when  it  is  taken 
up,  a  fact  brought  home  very  closely  to  many  British  generals 
in  the  late  Boer  war.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the  British 
general  found  it  useful,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  to  retire, 
and  to  retire  promptly,  from  the  position  he  had  taken  up.  A 
similar  fate  has  befallen  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman.  He  duly 
announced  his  policy,  took  up  his  position,  and  then  promptly 
retired.  Yet  he  would  have  us  understand  that  he  stands  by 
everything  he  has  said  in  condemnation  of  a  system  which  he 
believes  to  be  "  unnatural,  immoral,  and  degrading." 

If  this  be  really  his  view,  then  why  not  take  immediate 
steps  to  end  it,  once  and  for  ever?  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone, 
speaking  presumably  on  behalf  of  his  chief,  tells  us  that  to  take 
this  course  would  necessitate  compensation  being  paid  to  the 
extent  of  two  or  three  millions  sterling.  But  what  is  that 
compared  with  permitting  a  system  to  continue  which  the 
strongest  Government  of  modern  times  has  condemned  as 
"unnatural,  immoral,  and  degrading?"  Lord  Grey  found  no 
difficulty  in  passing  an  Act  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  when  £20,000,000  was  voted  as  compensation  to  the 
planters,  and  readily  paid.  How  comes  it  that  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman  fears  to  ask  Parliament  to  vote  him  a  paltry 
£3,000,000  to  put  an  end  to  " slavery  "  in  the  Transvaal? 

There  is  but  one  answer.  From  first  to  last  the  opposition 
to  the  Chinese  on  the  Kand  has  been  a  dishonest  opposition. 
The  pictorial  falsehoods  issued,  be  it  remembered,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Liberal  Party  have  done  their  work,  they  have 
got  the  votes  that  they  were  designed  to  obtain.  Now  we  are 
calmly  informed  that  the  question  of  continuing  a  system  which 
is  "  unnatural,  immoral,  and  degrading,"  is  a  matter  solely  for 
the  Transvaal  to  decide ;  and  if  they  decide  for  Chinese  Labour, 
as  they  will  do — well,  the  Liberal  Government,  after  all  its  cant 
and  hypocrisy  must,  perforce  of  circumstances,  look  on  and  do 
nothing. 

Just  as  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  deceived  the  audience  at 
the  Albert  Hall  when  he  told  them  he  was  going  to  stop  the 
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further  importation  of  Chinese  coolies  into  South  Africa,  knowing 
the  while  that  the  day  before  Lord  Elgin  had  telegraphed  to  Lord 
Selborne  asking  him  to  seek  legal  advice  from  the  Transvaal 
Attorney-General  as  to  the  legality  of  such  a  step  being  taken,  so 
we  find  the  Prime  Minister  deceiving  the  public  in  the  matter  of 
abolition.  Instead  of  stopping  further  importation,  the  Govern- 
ment has  sanctioned  the  bringing  in  of  another  12,000  Chinese 
coolies,  and  has  promised  to  leave  the  question  whether  the  50,000 
Chinese  already  on  the  Kand  shall  remain  or  not  in  the  hands  of 
the  Transvaal  Government. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  principle  of  Sir  H.  Campbell- 
Bannerman's  new  policy.  It  was,  as  I  have  shown,  so  far  as 
principle  goes,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  Lyttelton. 
But  then  these  statesmen  never  ranted  about  "slavery,"  or 
maintained  on  every  platform  for  two  years  that  Chinese  labour 
was  "unnatural,  immoral  and  degrading."  Neither  did  their 
political  organisations  post  every  available  hoarding  with  pic- 
torial falsehoods  regarding  the  employment  of  the  Chinese  in 
the  Transvaal.  After  all  that  has  been  said  and  done  by  the 
Prime  Minister  and  his  party  on  the  question  of  Chinese  labour, 
it  passes  comprehension  that  the  Liberal  Cabinet  should  volun- 
tarily sit  still  and  do  nothing.  It  only  shows  to  what  extent 
political  dishonesty  can  be  openly  practised  when  the  offence  is 
directed  against  our  fellow-countrymen  six  thousand  miles  away, 
and  is  one  that  cannot  be  directly  avenged  at  the  polls.  This 
is,  I  think,  the  first  time  in  our  political  history  that  a  purely 
domestic  question  of  a  colony  has  been  made  a  pawn  in  our  party 
politics  and  used  as  a  means  to  win  votes  at  a  General  Election. 
May  it  be  the  last. 

C.   KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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THE   CONVERSION   OF   INDIA 

I. 

FOB  many  reasons  I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the  creeds  and  cults  of 
India  may  be  advantageously  reconsidered.  The  religious  policy 
of  the  Indian  Government  has  undergone  many  and  great  altera- 
tions, and  the  literature  of  the  subject  appears  to  be  generally 
forgotten.  It  may  therefore  be  convenient  to  briefly  recall  some 
of  the  most  important  arguments  and  conclusions. 

The  East  India  Company  received  its  charter  in  the  year 
1599.  They  set  up  factories  in  Surat  and  Madras,  and  traded 
vigorously  and  prosperously.  In  1640,  the  favourite  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan  was  dangerously  burnt.  Doctor 
Bough  ton,  who  was  sent  for  from  Surat,  cured  the  noble  lady,  and 
with  rare  self-sacrifice  only  asked  as  his  fee  that  the  East  India 
Company  might  be  allowed  to  trade  in  Bengal.  This  was  granted 
by  the  grateful  Emperor,  and  factories  were  subsequently  estab- 
lished in  Hugli,  Kasim  Bazar,  and  Patna.  Troubles  arose  under 
the  bigoted  and  intolerant  Emperor  Aurungzeb,  but  a  British 
fleet  which  sailed  up  the  Hugli  caused  him  to  modify  his  pre- 
tensions and  alter  his  policy.  The  English  after  serious  reverses 
regained  their  footing  in  Bengal,  and  extended  their  business 
possessions  there. 

While  the  agents  of  the  Company  were  engaged  in  protecting 
their  trade  and  maintaining  their  occasionally  precarious  interests 
in  India,  they  made  no  attempt  to  convert  the  natives  to  Christ- 
ianity. Indeed,  for  the  first  eighty  years  of  the  existence  of  the 
East  India  Company,  that  is,  until  1680,  there  was  not  even  a 
Protestant  church  in  India.  Politics  in  England  were  then 
unsettled,  and  after  the  Eestoration  the  pursuit  of  terrestrial 
pleasures  and  advantages  had  greater  attractions  than  the  promo- 
tion or  promulgation  of  Christianity  in  any  country.  On  the 
accession  of  William  of  Orange  the  English  merchants  in  Western 
India  thought  it  was  time  for  a  change  of  policy,  and  began  to 
consider  their  temporal  and  spiritual  weaknesses.  They  petitioned 
the  Governor  of  the  East  India  Company  to  send  them  out,  in  the 
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first  place,  two  gunners,  and  secondly,  two  good  orthodox  ministers. 
With  these  were  to  be  despatched  some  English  stout,  and  a  little 
wine  to  cheer  their  exile,  and  support  them  in  an  enfeebling 
climate. 

Soon  afterwards,  perhaps  in  imitation  or  rivalry  of  the 
missionary  zeal  and  success  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  the 
conversion  of  the  Gentoos,  that  is  the  Indians,  by  the  two 
chaplains  sent  out  with  the  gunners,  the  stout,  and  the  wine,  was 
decreed  by  letters-patent  from  the  Crown.  By  a  new  charter 
granted  to  a  second  East  India  Company  a  minister  was  provided 
for  every  superior  factory,  and  such  minister  was  obliged  to  learn 
a  local  Indian  language,  in  order  to  be  able  to  instruct  the  Gentoos, 
who  were  servants  or  slaves  of  the  Company,  in  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  recognition  of  slaves  by  the  British  propagandists 
is  noteworthy.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ministers  who  went 
out  with  the  gunners  seriously  exerted  themselves,  for  it  is 
admitted  as  a  certainty  that  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Protestant  religion  had  made  very  scant  progress  in 
India. 

It  was  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark  who  made  the  first  serious 
step  towards  the  conversion  of  India  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
The  English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  which  was  established  in  1701,  contributed  in 
1709  a  sum  of  £20  and  some  religious  books  to  the  Danish  King's 
mission  entrusted  to  Ziegenbalg  and  Plutscho.  These  earnest 
and  able  men  soon  encountered  hostility  from  the  Brahmans, 
the  Komish  priests,  and  the  clergymen  of  the  Protestant 
establishment. 

George  I.  of  England  is  said  to  have  sympathised  with 
missionary  efforts,  and  the  Danish  mission,  which  had  hitherto 
only  found  a  resting-place  at  Tranquebar,  was  extended  in  1720, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  to  the 
English  settlement  of  Madras  and  the  factory  of  Cuddalore.  The 
first  Danish  missionaries  and  their  immediate  successors  having 
passed  away,  there  appeared  on  the  scene  the  earnest  and  accom- 
plished Frederick  Christian  Schwartz,  who  laboured  diligently 
until  1798  in  fulfilment  of  the  objects  of  his  calling. 

The  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  at  that  period  are 
variously  described  as  saints  and  sinners ;  but  whatever  may  be 
the  truth,  they  no  doubt  thought  that  the  patronage  of  Christian 
missions  would,  in  the  eyes  of  religious  persons  in  England,  be  a 
justification  of  their  Indian  trade  and  their  expanding  Indian 
possessions.  Accordingly,  after  Schwartz's  death,  they  sent  to 
India  a  statue  of  him,  executed  by  Bacon,  to  be  erected  in 
St.  Mary's  Church  in  Madras ;  and  they  ordered  that  a  sermon 
should  be  preached  on  the  character  and  career  of  Schwartz  on. 
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the  first  Sunday  after  the  erection  of  the  monument ;  and  it  was 
especially  stated  that  the  native  inhabitants  were  to  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  view  the  monument,  and  that  translations 
were  to  be  made  of  the  inscription  into  the  country  languages  and 
published  at  Madras,  and  copies  sent  to  Tanjore,  and  the  other 
districts  in  which  Mr.  Schwartz  occasionally  [resided  and  estab- 
lished seminaries  for  religious  instruction.  The  inscription  set 
forth  that  Frederick  Christian  Schwartz  had  been  employed  by 
the  Society  in  England  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  knowledge, 
that  during  fifty  years  he  had  gone  about  doing  good,  that  he  had 
built  a  Christian  church  and  established  Christian  seminaries, 
and  that  the  East  India  Company,  anxious  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  such  transcendent  worth,  and  gratefully  sensible  of 
the  public  benefits  which  resulted  from  its  influence,  had  caused 
the  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

This  was  in  1806.  On  the  10th  of  July  in  that  same  year  the 
European  barracks  at  Vellore,  containing  four  complete  companies 
of  the  69th  regiment,  were  surrounded  by  two  battalions  of  Sepoys 
in  the  Company's  service,  who  poured  in  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry 
at  every  door  and  window  upon  the  soldiers.  At  the  same  time 
the  European  sentries,  the  soldiers  of  the  mainguard,  and  the  sick 
in  the  hospital  were  put  to  death  ;  the  officers'  houses  were  ran- 
sacked, and  everybody  found  in  them  murdered. 

Subsequent  to  this  explosion  there  was  a  mutiny  at  Nundydroog, 
and  in  one  day  450  Muhammadan  Sepoys  were  disarmed  and 
turned  out  of  the  fort  on  the  ground  of  an  intended  massacre. 
It  appeared  also  from  the  information  of  the  commanding  officer 
at  Trichinopoly  that  at  that  period  a  spirit  of  disaffection  had 
manifested  itself  at  Bangalore  and  other  places,  and  seemed  to 
gain  ground  in  every  direction. 

On  the  3rd  December,  1806,  the  Government  of  Madras  issued 
the  following  proclamation  : — 

The  Eight  Honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  having  observed  that  in 
some  late  instances  an  extraordinary  degree  of  agitation  has  prevailed  amongst 
several  corps  of  the  native  army  of  this  coast,  it  has  been  his  lordship's 
particular  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  motives  which  may  have  led  to  conduct  so 
different  from  that  which  formerly  distinguished  the  native  army.  From  this 
enquiry  it  has  appeared  that  many  persons  of  evil  intention  have  endeavoured 
for  malicious  purposes  to  impress  upon  the  native  troops  a  belief  that  it  is  the 
wish  of^the  British  Government  to  convert  them  by  forcible  means  to  Christ- 
ianity, and  his  Lordship  in  Council  has  observed  with  concern  that  such 
malicious  reports  have  been  believed  by  many  of  the  native  troops. 

Kaye,  in  opposition  to  the  Madras  Government,  who  had 
the  best  official  and  local  information,  endeavours  to  show  by 
the  non-arrival  before  the  massacre  of  Schwartz's  statue,  of  the 
directors'  despatch  relating  to  him,  and  of  the  non-delivery  of 
the  funeral  sermon  which  was  intended  for  the  edification  of 
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the  natives,  that  the  patronage  of  the  Danish  mission  had  no 
connection  with  the  tragedy  at  Vellore. 

At  the  time  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  the  English  were 
often  astonished  to  find  that  their  secret  plans  and  movements 
were  very  soon  known  in  the  Indian  bazars.  The  directors' 
despatch  which  had  been  drafted  after  Schwartz's  death,  and  the 
execution  of  his  statue  were,  it  may  be  predicated  with  absolute 
certainty,  known  either  direct  or  through  secret  agents  to  all 
whom  it  might  concern  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  But  apart 
from  this  there  was  during  Schwartz's  lifetime  the  directors'  open 
and  undisguised  patronage  of  him  and  his  associates.  While  he 
was  labouring  at  Tanjor  his  brother  missionaries  were  actively 
proselytising  in  other  parts  of  Southern  India.  We  read  that  in 
Tinnivelley  and  in  South  Arcot  the  gospel  had  made  great  progress, 
and  that  in  the  former  place  in  particular,  which  was  the  scene  of 
Schwartz's  early  labours,  the  gospel  had  taken  root  more  deeply 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  peninsula. 

A  clergyman  named  Brown,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
superintend  the  Military  Orphan  Asylum  in  Calcutta,  forsook  it, 
and  undertook  the  duties  of  a  mission  church,  which  had  been 
previously  established  by  the  Foreign  Protestant  missionary 
Kiernander.  In  consultation  with  Messrs.  Grant,  Chambers  and 
Udny,  Mr.  Brown  devised  a  scheme  for  a  Church  of  England 
mission  in  India.  It  did  not,  however,  find  favour  with  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  Governor-General,  who  had  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  Indians,  and  thought  they  were  not  convertible 
people.  All  the  patronage  that  could  be  obtained  from  him  was 
a  promise  not  to  thwart  missionary  enterprise.  Several  proposals 
were  made,  the  prospects  of  what  were  deemed  the  necessities  of 
missionaries  were  discussed  in  correspondence  with  interested 
men  in  England,  but  nothing  was  really  accomplished. 

Lord  Cornwallis  retired  in  1793,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth.  While  in  India  the 
latter  was  not  enthusiastic  on  the  subject  of  Christian  missions. 
He  admitted  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  through  the 
hostility  of  his  countrymen  and  the  political  danger  of  extending 
Government  support  and  authority  to  the  movement.  When  in 
1797,  Teignmouth  retired  from  India,  he  settled  down  in  Clapham, 
and  became  a  member  of  what  was  soon  known  as  the  "  Clapham 
Sect."  It  comprised  Grant  (Brown's  patron  in  Calcutta),  Wilber- 
force  the  philanthropist,  Thornton,  a  banker,  the  Eev.  John  Venn, 
an  eminent  churchman  of  the  time,  and  Zachary  Macaulay, 
father  of  the  celebrated  historian  and  essayist. 

Lord  Teignmouth  among  this  group  of  enthusiasts  forgot  the 
caution  he  had  observed  in  India.  Their  zeal  had  been  trans- 
fused into  him  until  it  became  part  of  his  spirit.  He  said  he  did 
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not  believe  that  the  English  public  would  ever  deliberately  put  a 
veto  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  India.  He  would 
"  consider  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  natives  to  accept  the 
Scriptures  as  an  omen  of  the  most  favourable  nature  to  the 
permanency  of  the  British  Dominion  in  India."  Lord  Teign- 
mouth  was  a  very  able  and  upright  man,  and,  except  in  his 
depreciation  of  the  natives  of  India  and  their  religions,  he 
was  generally  sane  and  judicious,  until  such  time  as  he  found 
himself  among  the  Clapham  fanatics.  He  very  well  knew  the 
danger  of  attempting  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  but  apparently 
became  mentally  prepared  to  risk  the  danger  in  the  hope  of 
securing  a  permanency  of  British  rule  in  the  Eastern  tropics. 

The  immortal  essayist,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  who  had 
carefully  studied  the  history  of  all  the  Indian  missions,  and  who, 
as  his  essays  and  the  present  state  of  English  civilisation  show, 
rarely  ever  arrived  at  an  incorrect  conclusion,  was  of  an  entirely 
different  opinion  from  Lord  Teignmouth.  He  wrote  in  1809  : — 

If  it  were  possible  to  invent  a  method  by  which  a  few  men  sent  from  a 
distant  country  could  hold  such  masses  of  people  as  the  Hindus  in  subjection, 
that  method  would  be  the  institution  of  castes.  There  is  no  institution  which 
can  so  effectually  curb  the  ambition  of  genius,  reconcile  the  individual  more 
completely  to  his  station,  and  reduce  the  varieties  of  human  character  to  such 
a  state  of  insipid  and  monotonous  tameness;  and  yet  the  religion  which 
destroys  castes  is  said  to  render  our  Empire  in  India  more  certain.  It  may  be 
our  duty  to  make  the  Hindus  Christians,  that  is  another  argument,  but  that  we 
shall  by  so  doing  strengthen  our  Empire  we  utterly  deny.  What  signifies 
identity  of  religion  to  a  question  of  this  kind  ?  Diversity  of  bodily  colour  and 
of  language  would  soon  overpower  this  consideration.  Make  the  Hindus  enter- 
prising, active,  and  reasonable  as  yourselves;  destroy  the  eternal  track  in 
which  they  have  moved  for  ages,  and  in  a  moment  they  would  sweep  you  off 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  certain  that  if  the  natives  of  India  adopted  the  Christian 
religion  they  would  require  a  representative  government  and  all 
the  political  paraphernalia  of  a  free  people.  They  would  never 
tolerate  such  a  despotic  rule  as  that  of  the  late  Viceroy  of  India 
with  his  Official  Secrets  Acts,  his  peregrinating  commissions,  his 
many  feats  of  high-handedness  and  oppression  of  individuals,  and 
the  generally  very  unsuitable  appointments  which  he  made. 

In  the  year  1805  the  Eev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  a  Company's 
chaplain,  published  a  memoir  on  the  Indian  church  establishment. 
The  Clapham  Sect  put  forward  their  manifestoes,  and  the  Vice- 
Provost  of  the  Company's  college  in  Calcutta,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Buchanan,  offered  a  prize  of  £500  to  each  of  the  universities 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  means  of  civilising  the  subjects  of  British 
India  and  diffusing  the  lights  of  the  Christian  religion  throughout 
the  Eastern  world.  Then  began  a  war  of  pamphlets  and  reviews. 
Waring  and  Twining  both  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Indian 
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religions  and  their  professors.  On  the  opposite  side  were  ranged 
Lord  Teignmouth,  President,  Mr.  Owen,  Secretary  of  the  Bible 
Society,  and  several  others. 

Writing  to  the  chairman  of  the  East  India  Company  Twining 
explained  that  his  fears  of  attempts  to  disturb  the  religious  systems 
of  India  had  been  specially  excited  by  hearing  that  a  society 
existed  in  this  country,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the 
universal  dissemination  of  the  Christian  faith,  particularly  among 
those  nations  of  the  East  to  whom  we  possess  a  safe  facility  of 
access,  and  whose  minds  and  doctrines  are  known  to  be  most 
obscured  by  the  darkness  of  infidelity. 

If  [he  continued]  a  society  having  such  objects  in  view  does  exist,  and  if 
the  leading  members  of  that  society  are  also  leading  members  of  the  East  India 
Company — and  not  only  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  of  the  Court  of 
Directors — nay,  sir,  not  only  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  but  of  the  Board  of 
Control — if,  I  say,  these  alarming  hypotheses  are  true,  then,  sir,  are  our 
possessions  in  the  East  already  in  a  situation  of  most  imminent  and  unpre- 
cedented peril ;  and  no  less  a  danger  than  the  threatened  extermination  of  our 
Eastern  sovereignty  commands  us  to  step  forth  and  arrest  the  progress  of  such 
rash  and  unwarrantable  proceedings. 

Twining  thus  concludes  his  letter  : — 

As  long  as  we  continue  to  govern  India  in  the  mild  and  tolerant  spirit  of 
Christianity,  we  may  govern  it  with  ease;  but  if  ever  the  fatal  day  should 
arrive  when  religious  innovation  shall  set  her  foot  in  that  country,  indignation 
will  spread  from  one  end  of  Hindustan  to  the  other,  and  the  arms  of  fifty 
million  of  people  will  drive  us  from  that  portion  of  the  globe  with  as  much 
ease  as  the  sand  of  the  desert  is  scattered  by  the  wind.  But  I  still  hope,  sir, 
that  a  perseverance  in  the  indiscreet  measures  I  have  described  will  not  be 
allowed  to  expose  our  countrymen  in  India  to  the  horrors  of  that  dreadful  day ; 
but  that  our  native  subjects  in  every  part  of  the  East  will  be  permitted  quietly 
to  follow  their  own  religious  opinions,  their  own  religious  prejudices  and 
absurdities,  until  it  shall  please  the  Omnipotent  Power  of  heaven  to  lead  them 
into  the  paths  of  light  and  truth. 

It  was  the  opinion  at  the  time  of  men  well  acquainted  with 
India  that  even  peaceful  missionary  effort  would  be  identified  by 
the  natives  of  India  as  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity.  When  many  rejoinders  to  Twining's 
powerful  arguments  had  been  received  Lord  Teignmouth,  for- 
getting his  Indian  experience  and  departing  from  his  early  caution, 
retired  to  his  closet  and  wrote  his  "  Considerations  on  the  duty 
and  expediency  of  communicating  a  knowledge  of  Christianity  to 
the  natives  of  India."  In  that  work,  obviously  inspired  in  a  large 
measure  by  the  Clapham  Sect,  he  expressed  anxiety  that  the 
natives  of  India  should  become  Christians,  and  this  he  professed 
to  do  from  a  regard  for  their  temporal  happiness  and  their  eternal 
welfare. 

When  Henry  Martyn,  a  chaplain  on  the  Bengal  establishment^ 
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but  with  pronounced  missionary  proclivities,  arrived  in  Bombay, 
he  was  introduced  to  Sir  John  Malcolm.  That  great  and  far- 
seeing  man,  whose  merits  appear  to  be  largely  forgotten  by  the 
present  generation,  preached  caution  and  temperance  of  language 
to  the  young  clergyman,  and  when  the  latter  was  proceeding  to 
Persia,  Sir  John  repeated  his  advice  against  endeavouring  to 
convert  the  people  and  entering  into  controversies  with  Muham- 
madan  priests. 

As  the  result  of  the  generally  unanimous  opinion  of  the  in- 
expediency and  danger  attending  Protestant  missionary  effort  in 
India,  an  early  rule  of  the  East  India  Company  which  forbade 
foreigners  to  enter  the  Company's  possessions  without  a  licence 
was  revived  and  enforced.  Three  American  and  two  English 
missionaries  were  expelled  from  Bengal  ostensibly  for  contraven- 
tion of  the  rule,  but  in  reality  through  apprehension  of  the  danger 
which  would  result  from  their  denunciation  of  the  indigenous 
religions  of  the  country. 

Meantime  the  Clapham  Sect  had  been  conducting  what  they 
deemed  a  holy  campaign.  Wilberforce  had  long  been  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  given  the  influence  of  his  great  authority  and  advocacy 
to  the  missionary  cause.  He  wrote  to  Lord  Wellesley  : — 

I  know  not  whether  your  Lordship  has  heard  of  the  unreasonable  clamour 
that  has  been  raised  by  the  Anglo-Indians  in  the  House  of  Commons  against 
all,  even  the  most  prudent  attempts  to  convert  the  natives  of  India,  and  more 
especially  against  missionaries.  And  I  confess  for  my  own  part  that  I  have 
always  held  and  still  retain  the  opinion  that  education,  the  translation  and 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  advancement  in  general  knowledge  would  be 
far  the  most  powerful  agent  in  the  great  work  of  Christianising  the  natives  of 
India.  Your  weight  thrown  into  the  right  scale  will  make  it  preponderate. 

Other  members  of  the  Sect  succeeded  in  entering  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  loyally  supported  their  great  protagonist. 
There  was  wire-pulling  in  every  direction.  The  secular  clergy 
lent  their  powerful  assistance.  Petitions  in  favour  of  facilitating 
the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in  India  poured  in  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  from  all  classes  of  society,  and  from  all  denomina- 
tions of  Protestant  Christians.  Lord  Castlereagh,  who  was  then 
[Foreign  Secretary,  was  adverse,  and  so  were  all  the  intelligent 
and  unbiased  retired  Anglo-Indians,  like  Warren  Hastings  and 
others.  When  Hastings  was  asked  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  what  would  be  the  result  if  persons  were 
allowed  to  employ  themselves  as  missionaries,  he  replied,  that  he 
could  not  conceive  such  a  situation.  He  added,  "  I  dare  not  say 
all  that  is  in  my  mind  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  one  of  great 
hazard."  Though  the  petitioners  to  the  House  of  Commons 
obviously  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  and  political  import  of 
their  request,  and  probably,  for  the  most  part,  possessed  only 
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a  scant  acquaintance  with  their  own  religion,  yet  a  charter 
embracing  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  Bishopric,  and  the 
concession  of  greater  liberty  to  Christian  missions,  passed  into 
law. 

Lord  Wellesley  stated  in  the  House  of  Lords  that,  if  it 
were  intended  to  place  the  Indian  ecclesiastical  establishment 
on  a  more  dignified  footing,  it  would,  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  be  a  matter  of  considerable  delicacy,  and  there  was  a 
possibility  that  the  introduction  of  a  very  considerable  novelty 
of  such  a  description  might  occasion  some  alarm  among  the 
natives.  Lord  Wellesley  was  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  appointed  to  consider  the  propagation 
of  Christianity  in  India,  but  he  never  once  attended  its  meetings, 
as  he  obviously  did  not  wish  to  identify  himself  with  its  objects. 

The  debate  on  the  23rd  June,  1812,  which  led  to  this  result, 
was  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  speakers  on  both  sides,  all  men  of  exceptional  ability,  left 
nothing  un thought,  nothing  unprepared,  nothing  undone  to 
secure  victory  for  their  party.  Castlereagh,  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  been  at  first  opposed  to  the  movement,  was  prevailed 
on  by  the  missionary  party  to  propose  the  following  resolution  :— 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  this  country  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness 
of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and  that  such 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted  as  may  tend  to  the  introduction  among  them  of 
useful  knowledge  and  of  religious  and  moral  improvement ;  that,  in  furtherance 
of  the  above  objects,  sufficient  facilities  shall  be  afforded  by  law  to  persons 
desirous  of  going  to  and  remaining  in  India  for^the  purpose  of  accomplishing 
those  benevolent  designs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  resolution  was  cautiously  worded. 
There  was  no  mention  of  missionaries,  though  their  introduction 
into  India  was  most  assuredly  meant. 

Castlereagh's  speech  was  brief,  for  no  doubt  he  was  glad  to 
reach  the  end  of  a  topic  with  which  he  did  not  fully  sympathise, 
and  which  he  did  not  altogether  understand.  He  was  followed 
by  Sir  Henry  Montgomery,  who  declared  that  during  twenty 
years'  residence  in  India,  he  had  never  known  an  instance  of  any 
convert  being  made  to  Christianity,  nor  had  he  ever  heard  of 
any,  except  one,  who  was  converted  by  that  very  respectable 
individual  Mr.  Schwartz.  He  also  pointed  out  that  attempts 
to  introduce  Christianity  had  never  succeeded,  but  had  been 
productive  of  endless  massacres  and  mischiefs.  The  religion  of 
the  Hindus,  he  said,  was  pure  and  unexceptionable,  and  Dr. 
Buchanan's  account  of  its  ceremonies  was  an  imposition  upon 
England  and  a  libel  upon  India.  And  he  concluded  with  the 
pertinent  remark  that  he  was  "more  anxious  to  save  the  lives 
of  the  30,000  of  his  fellow-countrymen  in  India,  than  to  save  the 
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souls  of  all  the  Hindus  by  making  them  Christians  at  so  dreadful 
a  price." 

When  it  came  to  Mr.  Wilberforce's  turn  to  speak  he  quoted 
the  opinions  of  all  the  governor-generals,  one  after  the  other,  to 
show  that  the  people  of  India  were  the  most  abandoned  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth !  He  quoted  the  historians,  he  quoted 
the  missionaries,  he  quoted  the  civil  servants  of  the  Company, 
he  quoted  Orme,  Verelst,  Scrafton,  Bolts,  Malcolm,  Grant, 
Mackintosh,  Colebrooke,  Keer,  Marshman,  Carey,  Ward,  and  an 
infinite  number  of  official  reports.  He  piled  up  authority  upon 
authority  to  demonstrate  the  claims  of  this  unhappy  and  most 
benighted  people  upon  the  Christian  sympathies  of  the  British 
nation.  It  was  by  such  exaggeration  and  misrepresentations  the 
English  Parliament  and  the  English  people  were  deceived.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Mr.  Lushington,  a  retired  Indian  official,  delivered 
an  effective  and  conclusive  speech  in  defence  of  the  Hindus  from 
Wilberforce's  unworthy  vilification  of  them. 

On  the  1st  July  the  discussion  was  resumed,  when  Mr.  Charles 
Marsh,  a  retired  advocate  of  Madras,  delivered  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  of  the  epoch  in  the  defence  of  the  people  of  India  and 
opposition  to  any  missionary  policy  which  would  disturb  their 
faith  and  render  them  unhappy.  He  said : — 

Indeed,  when  I  turn  my  eyes  either  to  the  present  condition  or  ancient 
grandeur  of  that  country,  when  I  contemplate  the  magnificence  of  her  struc- 
tures, her  spacious  reservoirs,  constructed  at  immense  expense,  pouring  fertility 
and  plenty  over  the  land,  the  monuments  of  a  benevolence  expending  its  cares 
over  remote  ages ;  when  I  survey  the  solid  and  embellished  architecture  of  her 
temples,  the  elaborate  and  exquisite  skill  of  her  manufactures  and  fabrics,  her 
literature  sacred  and  profane,  her  gaudy  and  enamelled  poetry  on  which  a  wild 
and  prodigal  fancy  has  lavished  all  its  opulence ;  when  I  turn  to  the  philo- 
sophers, lawyers,  and  moralists,  who  have  left  oracles  of  political  and  ethical 
wisdom  to  restrain  the  passions  and  to  awe  the  vices  which  disturb  the 
commonwealth;  when  I  look  at  the  peaceful  and  harmonious  alliances  of 
families,  guarded  and  secured  by  the  household  virtues ;  when  I  see  amongst 
a  cheerful  and  well-ordered  society  the  benignant  and  softening  influences  of 
religion  and  morality — a  system  of  manners  founded  on  a  mild  and  polished 
obeisance,  and  preserving  the  surface  of  social  life  smooth  and  unruffled — I 
cannot  hear,  without  surprise  mingled  with  horror,  of  sending  out  Baptists  and 
Anabaptists  to  civilise  or  convert  such  a  people  at  the  hazard  of  disturbing  or 
deforming  institutions  which  appear  to  have  hitherto  been  the  means  ordained 
by  Providence  of  making  them  virtuous  and  happy. 

To  Mr.  Marsh's  great  speech  Wilberforce  replied  with  much 
ingenuity  and  suppression  or  perversion  of  the  truth.  Assisted  by 
the  poet  laureate  Southey,  he  drew  illustrations  from  Portuguese 
history  of  the  little  danger  that  attended  interference  with  the 
religions  of  the  people.  He  did  not,  however,  state  that  the 
Portuguese  missionaries  only  preached  a  religion  as  little  different 
as  possible  from  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus.  Wilberforce  gave 
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an  erroneous  explanation  of  the  massacre  of  Vellore ;  and  to  prove 
the  degradation  of  the  Indians,  he  enlarged  on  the  "  Saugar 
sacrifices"  which  Lord  Wellesley  had  abolished,  and  on  the 
practice  of  infanticide  which  had  been  noticed  and  opposed  by 
Jonathan  Duncan  and  Colonel  Walker.  But  the  actions  of  these 
men — Wellesley,  Duncan  and  Walker — were  based  on  common 
humanity,  and  were  in  no  degree  due  to  the  aid  or  expostulations 
of  professional  missionaries. 

The  victory  having  been  gained  by  the  Clapham  Sect, 
missionaries  streamed  into  India  from  every  Christian  or  semi- 
Christian  country.  It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  pursue  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian  missionaries.  The 
acts  and  discourses  of  enthusiastic,  if  not  fanatical,  men  are  well 
known.  Bishop  Middleton,  the  first  Indian  bishop,  did  not  like 
the  missionaries  for  many  reasons.  Bishop  Heber,  his  successor, 
does  not  seem  to  have  felt  altogether  comfortable  when  he  con- 
templated the  missionary  policy.  He  himself  by  no  means 
thought  it  his  duty  to  perform  the  part  of  missionary.  He  dis- 
tributed no  tracts  or  Bibles,  he  refused  at  Meerut  to  baptise  some 
native  converts  who  had  been  kept  waiting  for  his  visit ;  and  he 
often  expressed  a  hope  that  nothing  would  be  tolerated  which 
would  be  likely  to  give  offence  to  our  unconverted  native  subjects, 
or  which  would  be  at  variance  with  a  wise  respect  for  their  feelings 
and  prejudices. 

They  are  [he  wrote  to  Lord  Amherst]  a  proud  and  irritable  people ;  as  yet, 
I  apprehend,  by  no  means  thoroughly  reconciled  to  the  English  or  their 
Government ;  not  unlikely  to  draw  a  sabre  against  any  one  who  should  offend 
their  prejudices,  and  though  caring  little  for  religion  itself,  extremely  likely  to 
adopt  the  name  of  religion  as  a  cockade,  if  induced  by  other  and  less  ostensible 
motives  to  take  up  arms  against  their  masters.  Under  such  circumstances, 
Government  certainly  act  most  wisely  in  a  careful  abstinence  from  all  show  of 
interference ;  and  it  is  still  more  fortunate  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  (the 
North-Western)  Provinces  have  not  at  present  the  remotest  suspicion  that  any 
such  interference  is  contemplated. 

The  expression  in  this  extract,  "  Though  the  inhabitants  have 
not  the  remotest  suspicion  that  interference  with  their  religion  is 
contemplated  "  is  noteworty.  Heber  knew  well  that  interference 
with  their  religion  had  been  contemplated  by  the  sanctimonious 
party  in  England  headed  by  Wilberforce,  but  he  rejoiced  that  the 
contemplated  interference  was  not  yet  known.  Though  Heber 
wrote  thus,  he  did  see  signs  of  danger  on  his  tour  through  Upper 
India.  He  wrote  a  farewell  letter  to  his  wife  to  be  delivered  to 
her  in  the  event  of  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  insurgents. 
This  was  twelve  years  after  India  had  been  thrown  open  to 
missionaries. 

On  this  subject  Kaye  tells  us  that  there  was  at  this  time  a 
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restless  feeling  in  the  upper  provinces  of  India ;  and  a  general 
revolt  of  the  native  army,  if  not  the  whole  armed  population  of 
the  country,  appeared  to  be  no  improbable  contingency.  Circum- 
stances not  wholly  dissimilar  to  those  of  the  early  part  of  1857 
had  occurred,  or  were  still  in  operation  to  give  some  colour  to  this 
suspicion  of  coming  danger.  The  mutiny  at  Barrackpore  seemed 
to  indicate  the  temper  of  our  troops,  and  the  war  in  Burmah, 
occupying  as  it  did  the  attention  of  the  Government  and  diverting 
to  a  distant  point  no  small  part  of  our  military  strength,  suggested 
that  a  favourite  moment  had  arrived  for  a  hostile  internal 
movement. 

The  missionaries  soon  discovered  that  the  Company's  officers, 
so  far  from  showing  their  invincible  hatred  of  native  superstitions, 
absolutely  gave  them  official  support,  and  identified  themselves 
with  the  administration  of  their  temples.  Complaints  were  made 
to  the  Home  Government  on  the  subject,  which  led  to  the  issue, 
in  1833,  of  what  appeared  to  be  unnecessary  orders,  made  not  for 
the  benefit  of  the  natives,  but  to  salve  the  tender  consciences  of  the 
missionaries.  The  Indian  Government  does  not  appear  to  have 
paid  any  attention  whatever  to  those  orders,  for  in  1827  an 
elaborate  memorial  drawn  up  in  deprecation  of  the  assistance 
openly  given  the  native  religions  by  the  Company's  officers,  was 
forwarded  through  Bishop  Corrie  to  the  Madras  Government. 

The  reply  to  the  Bishop  and  memorialists  was  : — 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  the  deepest  pain  and  concern  to  the  Eight  Honourable 
the  Governor  in  Council  that  your  Lordship,  instead  of  exercising  the  proper 
influence  of  your  office,  strengthened  as  it  must  be  by  the  personal  respect 
which  is  everywhere  entertained  for  you,  in  moderating  the  zeal  of  overheated 
minds,  should  have  made  yourself  the  channel  of  a  communication  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  destructive  of  the  harmony  and 
good  will  which  should  prevail  amongst  all  classes  of  the  community. 

The  Governor  of  Madras  well  knew  that  he  had  the  support 
of  the  East  India  Company  for  his  inaction.  They  never  meant 
the  orders  of  1833  to  be  literally  carried  out.  Parliament  was 
again  appealed  to,  and  attention  to  previous  instructions  was 
enforced  on  the  directors  and  their  officers.  From  this  position 
the  directors  in  their  corporate  capacity  were  never  allowed  to 
recede.  Then  followed  a  reaction.  Many  officers,  civil  and  military, 
now  assumed  the  r61e  of  missionaries,  for  it  had  obviously  become 
fashionable.  Perhaps  the  professional  missionaries  grew  jealous. 
At  any  rate,  tidings  reached  England  that  a  proselytising  spirit 
was  abroad  among  the  officers  of  the  State,  that  soldiers  and 
civilians  were  usurping  the  functions  of  the  missionary,  and  so 
interfering  with  the  religions  of  the  country  as  to  awaken  suspicion 
of  the  good  faith  of  the  Government  itself.  The  directors  were 
again  obliged  to  interfere.  They  declared  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
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the  Government,  and  not  less  of  its  officers,  to  stand  aloof  from 
all  missionary  labours  either  as  promoting  or  opposing  them. 

The  abolition  of  human  sacrifices  by  Lord  Wellesley,  of  suttee 
by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  of  the  forfeiture  of  right  to 
property  in  the  event  of  change  of  religion  by  Lord  Dalhousie  or 
his  Council,  were  all  measures  which  gave  offence  to  different 
classes  of  the  community,  but  it  was  the  issue  of  greased  cartridges 
to  the  native  soldiers  which  brought  the  Christian  opposition  to 
the  native  religions  to  a  tragic  climax.  Kaye  in  his  work  on  the 
Sepoy  war  enumerates  many  causes  of  the  Mutiny.  Those  given 
by  him  no  doubt  contributed  to  popular  disaffection,  but  the 
soldiers  could  not  have  been  induced  to  shoot  down  their  officers 
and  Europeans  indiscriminately  but  for  the  insult,  real  or 
imaginary,  offered  to  their  religion.  Europeans  generally  loosely 
speak  of  destroying  caste,  but  the  injury  of  obliging  soldiers  to 
put  forbidden  matter  into  their  mouths  was  of  a  deeper  character. 
They  thought  it  destroyed  their  dliarm  (religion)  and  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  all  the  future  beatitude  of  those  who 
complied  with  the  precepts  of  their  faith  regarding  abstinence 
from  forbidden  food.  According  to  Kaye,  it  is  the  ambition  of 
Christianity  to  destroy  this  dharm,  which  he  translates  caste. 
The  faineant  King  of  Delhi  at  the  time  amused  himself  by  writing 
a  doggerel  verse  imputing  the  ruin  of  the  English  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  their  cartridges. 

The  horrors  of  the  Mutiny  are  well  known  even  to  most  of  the 
present  generation,  and  no  description  of  them,  however  brief, 
seems  necessary  here.  When  it  occurred  there  were  twenty- 
three  missionary  societies  employing  their  agents  in  India  and 
Ceylon,  and  there  were  three  hundred  native  churches  established 
in  different  parts  of  India.  Kaye  naively  remarks  : 

The  new  epoch  which  commenced  was  distinguished  at  the  outset  by  new 
manifestations  of  experimental  boldness  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government. 
If  it  had  not  been  disastrously  interrupted  by  the  great  Sepoy  rebellion,  the 
epoch  embracing  the  twenty  years  from  1853  to  1873  would  not  improbably 
have  been  mainly  distinguished  by  state  patronage  of  Christian  education. 

No  doubt  the  natives  of  India  thought  so  too.  They  believed 
that  the  issue  of  the  greased  cartridges  was  only  a  prelude  to 
their  forcible  conversion  or  the  underhand  destruction  of  their 
religion,  and  hence  the  Mutiny.  It  was  at  Meerut  and  Fatahghur 
the  first  Christian  churches  in  the  north-western  provinces  of 
India  (now  known  as  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oude) 
were  erected,  and  it  was  at  those  very  stations  the  Indian  Mutiny 
of  1857  began,  and  the  first  massacre  of  Europeans  and  Christians 
was  perpetrated  by  the  rebellious  Sepoys. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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AUSTRALIA'S   VERDICT   ON   THE 
"OBJECTIVE" 

BY  A.    ST.    LEDGER 

MUCH  has  happened  regarding  Labour  politics  in  Australia 
since  the  appearance  of  my  last  article*  in  The  Empire  Eeview. 
As  I  ventured  to  predict  would  be  the  case,  the  march  of  the 
Labour  party  has  been  arrested  and  their  objective  brought 
sharply  to  judgment.  The  editorial  footnote  was  a  temperate 
and  accurate  anticipation  of  the  rift  in  the  Labour  lute.  The 
defiant  hurling  of  the  objective  at  the  public  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  thunderstorm  of  criticism,  resulting  in  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  Party  being  split  into  two  sections,  known  locally  as 
moderates  (i.e.  trimmers)  and  stalwarts.  Mr.  Watson  had  sought 
the  compromise  of  safety  by  endorsing  in  July  a  revised  edition 
of  his  February  declaration.  The  Executive  of  the  Queensland 
Workers'  Political  Organisations,  however,  refused  to  accept  this 
compromise  and  re-affirmed  the  declaration  of  the  Sydney  Con- 
ference; Victoria  also  dissented.  Everywhere  it  was  felt  that 
the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  must  answer  the  question 
"  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  " 

The  Queensland  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  met  to  consider 
the  decision  of  the  Executive  of  the  Workers'  Organisations,  the 
two  Labour  ministers  being  present.  Awed  or  engineered  by 
the  ministers,  they  voted,  on  a  majority  of  22  to  11,  so  much  of 
the  declaration  of  the  Executive  as  was  not  a  manifest  absurdity, 
to  be  dangerous  and  impracticable,  whereupon  the  Worker, 
voicing  the  opinions  of  the  Executive,  arose  in  its  wrath  and 
expressed  unbounded  astonishment  that  servants  should  even 
dare  to  comment  on  the  decision  of  their  creators  and  masters. 
Throughout  Australia  the  Labour  organisations  informed  their 
representatives  of  the  fact,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the 
outside  caucus  was  the  sole  custodian  of  their  parliamentary 
conscience  and  judgment.  The  "  Objective "  gave  the  Parlia- 
mentary Labour  party  the  choice  between  the  gridiron  and  the 

*  October  number,  1905, 
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fire.  The  diplomatic  line  of  retreat  left  open  by  the  plain  hedging 
of  Mr.  Watson  was  regarded  by  the  "  Stalwarts  "  as  a  species  of 
motion  in  arrest  of  an  adverse  judgment.  The  Parliamentary 
party  desired,  as  they  still  desire,  to  play  the  game  of  opportunism. 
The  Organisations  demanded  the  "  whole  hog  "  policy.  The  out- 
side caucus  intended  to  bind  the  judgment  of  their  parliamentary 
representatives  and  reduce  them  to  the  position  of  political  serfdom. 
But  Parliamentary  Government  in  its  very  essence  requires  that 
at  least  the  forms  of  debate  and  deliberation  should  be  observed. 
Even  a  Labour  party  cannot  openly  put  shackles  on  the  instru- 
ment and  embodiment  of  the  people's  rights  and  privileges — a 
free  Parliament.  To  this  difficulty  the  Organisations  replied : 
"  Our  caucus  made  you,  and  you  will  not  and  cannot  go  back." 
The  issue  was  warmly  pressed  by  the  Organisations.  Notwith- 
standing the  hedging  of  compromise  advocated  by  Mr.  Watson  in 
the  Federal  Parliament  and  by  Mr.  Kidston  in  the  Queensland 
Parliament,  it  was  impossible  either  to  veil  or  conceal  it.  Labour 
pointed  to  the  victories  won  by  their  methods.  Their  opponents 
relied  upon  parliamentary  traditions  as  the  guardian  of  the 
people's  liberty  and  trust.  Press  and  platform  were  deluged 
with  a  literature  of  defence  and  attack  worthy  of  the  occasion. 
Judgment  was  being  slowly  and  ominously  formed  when  the 
result  of  the  Charters  Towers  election*  broke  on  the  Australian 
sky  like  "a  bolt  from  the  blue." 

Charters  Towers  is  the  premier  goldfield  in  Queensland,  and 
one  of  the  soundest  and  richest  in  Australia.  In  wage  and 
labour  conditions  it  is  the  miners'  Mecca.  Politically  it  was 
regarded  as  the  Labour  Gibraltar  of  Australia,  but  that  the  strong- 
hold was  not  altogether  impregnable  the  1901  election  showed,  for 
the  two  Labour  candidates  only  won  their  seats  by  the  narrow 
majority  of  88  votes  on  a  4000  poll.  Whilst  the  objectives  of  the 
Federal  and  Queensland  Labour  Political  Organisations  were 
simmering  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  death  of  one  of  the 
Charters  Towers  representatives  necessitated  a  bye-election.  The 
local  Workers'  Political  Organisation,  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  Central  Executive,  promptly  threw  down  the  "Objective" 
adopted  in  May  as  the  issue,  and  the  sitting  member,  who  had 
previously  joined  in  a  protest  against  the  Objective  as  adopted, 
left  his  parliamentary  duties  to  support  the  Labour  candidate. 
To  emphasise  the  issue,  he  recanted  his  former  recantation,  and 
with  his  Labour  colleagues,  "  went  the  whole  hog."  Not  only 
were  the  eyes  of  the  Labour  Party  and  its  opponents  in  Queens- 
land keenly  and  intently  focussed  on  the  contest,  but,  as  one  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Opposition  remarked  at  the  final  public 
meeting,  all  Australia  was  deeply  interested  in  the  contest. 

*  October  6, 1905. 
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Trimming  politicians  within  and  without  the  Labour  ranks, 
nominal  as  well  as  real  adherents  in  parliament,  were  anxious  to 
find  out  whether  their  place  was  to  be  with  the  hounds  or  the 
hare.  The  "stalwarts"  were  fighting  for  their  "  Objective"  in 
their  own  stronghold.  The  opponents  of  the  objective,  with 
some  misgiving,  but  with  unflinching  courage,  resolved  to  accept 
the  fight  on  the  battle-ground  selected.  In  the  end  the  Labour 
candidate  was  defeated  by  463  votes.  Thus  was  the  Labour 
Gibraltar  captured  and  the  "  Objective  "  shattered  in  its  own 
citadel.  At  the  first  trial  it  was  weighed  in  the  balance  and 
found  wanting. 

The  miner,  who  is  not  socialistic,  but  requires  a  "  fair  deal " 
between  Labour  and  Capital,  revolted.  The  reason  for  his  revolt 
lay  rooted  in  the  common-sense  view,  derived  from  that  most 
convincing  of  all  reasoning,  the  test  of  time  and  the  experience 
of  results.  A  government  whose  existence  depended  as  helplessly 
on  the  vote  of  Labour  members  as  the  flight  of  a  feather  in  the 
wind,  had  failed,  after  a  two  years'  trial,  to  realise  socialistic 
expectations.  It  had  left  the  manual  worker  in  a  worse  condition 
than  before.  The  load  of  taxation  pressed  heavier  upon  him,  and 
the  prospect  of  relief  became  more  dim  and  distant.  In  short, 
the  Labour  promissory  notes  had  been  fairly  presented,  and  were 
duly  dishonoured.  Again,  the  Labour  party  with  its  objective 
had,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  in  Charters  Towers,  and 
probably  in  Australia,  to  confront  an  opposition  whose  com- 
mittees were  as  solid,  loyal  and  determined  as  the  Labour 
Organisations.  The  election  proved  that  the  caucus  was  like  a 
nettle.  Its  opponents  combined  unanimity  of  purpose  with  the 
sinking  of  every  sectional  interest,  with  the  result  that  the  Labour 
Organisation  and  its  objective  went  down  with  a  thud  audible 
over  all  Australia.  The  victory  points  a  lesson  and  a  moral. 
The  Electoral  Association  opposed  to  the  Labour  objective  has 
but  three  planks  in  its  platform  (1)  Individualism  against  Social- 
ism, (2)  The  development  of  reproductive  interests  and  the 
settlement  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  population  on  the  land, 
and,  (3)  The  effecting  of  economy  by  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  members  in  the  State  Parliament. 

Following  close  upon  the  defeat  at  Charters  Towers  came  the 
Labour  debacle  in  Western  Australia;  in  that  State  the  parlia- 
mentary inefficiency  of  the  Labour  Party  when  in  power,  and 
its  arrogant  claims  against  constitutional  responsibility,  settled 
its  fate. 

Without  doubt  the  awakening  has  come.  The  only  disquieting 
element  in  the  future  is  the  proverbial  tired  feeling  of  politicians, 
who,  having  acquired  sufficient  for  their  political  day,  regard  the 
position  as  the  good  or  rather  the  best  thereof.  Then  again  the 
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eagerness  of  the  Labour  politician  for  pay  and  the  sweets  of  place, 
together  with  the  caucus  conditions  which  so  easily  ensure  these 
advantages  for  him,  are  only  paralleled  by  that  of  the  Mandarins 
of  China  to  the  class  conservatism  which  created  their  order  and 
their  privileges.  There  are  still  in  existence  in  Australia  certain 
groups  of  politicians  who  are  fast  merging  into  a  separate  caste. 
Their  relations  to  the  people  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  augurs 
of  Greece  and  Borne.  They  are  conscious  of  the  hypocrisy  of 
their  own  position,  and  have  scarcely  the  decency  to  veil  their 
winks  and  gibes,  while  playing  their  parts  in  the  solemn  public 
farces.  Every  Australian  Parliament  has  fallen  into  sections,  the 
number  and  existence  of  which  depend  on  how  far  expediency  and 
the  hold  on  place  or  pay  can  be  stretched  without  shattering  the 
pose  of  patriotism.  There  are  as  many  groups  as  in  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  With  a  certain  class  of  Australian  politicians 
there  is  only  one  stupidity  more  ridiculous  than  resigning  office 
for  principle,  and  that  is,  the  taking  of  office  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  it.  In  the  Federal  Parliament,  Babel  is  the  rule  and 
its  remedy  "  The  Gag."  The  nearest  historical  parallel  is  that  of 
the  parliamentary  chaos  of  Charles  IL's  reign,  when  at  last  the 
people  rose  in  petition  to  the  King  to  protect  them  from  the 
rapacities  and  intrigues  of  their  Parliament.  The  results  at 
Charters  Towers  and  the  elections  in  Western  Australia  are  not 
only  a  protest  against  hare-brained  objectives,  but  an  expression  of 
disgust  with  political  degeneracy. 

There  is  too  another  aspect  to  the  objective  which  is  daily 
becoming  of  closer  interest  to  the  working  classes  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  Socialists  of  Australia  have  won  their 
present  influence  by  capturing  the  Trade  Unions.  Both  parties 
adopted  defensive  and  offensive  alliances.  Hence,  the  Socialistic 
wing  having  captured  Parliament,  it  was  necessary  to  placate  the 
Trade  Unions  by  forcing  compulsory  wage  legislation,  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  and  the  Union  label.  Having  done  so  much 
for  them,  the  Socialists  in  their  turn  were  entitled  to  demand 
Trades  Union  assistance  in  forcing  their  "  Objective."  Both 
combined,  form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  number  of 
workers.  It  has  at  last  become  evident  to  the  general  body  of 
workers  that,  whether  or  not  the  Trades  Unionist  has  benefited 
(and  the  evidence  is  against  the  assumption),  they  at  least  are  far 
worse  off  than  they  were  before  the  alliance.  Owing  to  the 
stagnation  of  industries,  employment  for  the  young  and  the  old  is 
becoming  each  year  more  limited,  precarious  and  less  remunerative ; 
a  condition  which  is  intensely  aggravated  by  the  enactment  of  a 
fixed  statutory  wage.  The  Unionist  who  can  earn  more  than  the 
limit  often  works  down  to  it.  He  who  cannot  work  up  to  it  has 
sooner  or  later  to  go.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  volume  of  work  for 
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the  general  labourer  is  less  than  ever  it  was  in  Australia;  the 
uncertainty  of  work  for  the  skilled  artisan  is  greater,  and  the  open 
market  for  the  general  worker  more  crowded.  Competition  for 
work  is  keener  than  before  and  its  price  is  steadily  falling.  The 
growth  of  Socialism,  the  keen  competition  in  the  ranks  of  the 
skilled  artisan,  and  the  difficulty  to  the  casual  worker  of  securing 
employment  are  exactly  proportionate.  Socialism  can  afford  no 
panacea  for  an  empty  stomach,  nor  fill  a  lean  kitchen.  While 
the  Socialistic  grass  is  growing  (if  it  is  growing  at  all)  the 
worker's  steed  is  starving.  Hence  the  worker's  vote  is  turning 
slowly  but  surely  against  the  Labour  Party. 

Hitherto  the  British  Trade  Unionist  has  stood  aloof  from 
Socialistic  organisations.  He  has  a  strong  suspicion  that  there 
is  more  hare-brained  delusion  than  sound  business  in  Socialism. 
So,  too,  has  his  brother  in  the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
Canada.  All  those  Trade  Unionists,  so  far  as  their  relations 
between  employer  and  employee  are  concerned,  stand  firm  against 
State  intervention  and  compulsion.  The  results  in  Australia 
amply  justify  their  opposition  and  distrust  towards  such  interven- 
tion. France  is  said  to  be  the  cauldron  from  which  Europe 
draws  its  ideas.  Australia  has  attempted  to  build  up  a  patent 
economic  cauldron  for  the  world — and  has  failed.  The  results  of 
its  experiments  are  on  a  plane  with  the  alchemist's  dream  of  the 
philosopher's  stone.  Louis  Blanc  and  William  Lane  are  of  the 
same  dynasty.  The  national  workshops  and  the  statutory  wage 
represent  the  same  species  of  failure.  The  empty  workshops  of 
Marseilles  and  Lyons  and  the  hundreds  of  unemployed  and  the 
still  more  numerous  army  of  ill-paid  employed  in  Australia,  are 
the  same  fruits  from  the  same  tree.  It  is  a  fair  inference  from 
the  recent  trend  of  political  opinion  that  the  Trades  Unionist  of 
Australia  will  cast  off  the  handcuffs  of  Socialism  and  that  the 
British  Trade  Unionist  will  reject  any  similar  attempt  to  impose 
them  on  him.  Australian  experience  shows  that  you  cannot  put 
both  "bracelets"  on  the  wrists  of  the  employer  and  raise  the 
question  whether  they  have  any  place  in  the  business  at  all. 

Becent  facts  have  confirmed  the  charge  made  in  my  former 
article  that  the  Labour  Party  in  Australia  is  opposed  to  the  intro- 
duction even  of  agricultural  immigrants.  General  Booth  was  told 
in  language  not  less  diplomatic  than  plain,  that  there  was  neither 
room  nor  desire  in  Australia  for  his  selected  agricultural  settlers. 
In  November  1905,  the  Sydney  Trades  and  Labour  Council  sent 
an  official  communication  to  kindred  societies  in  England  warning 
them  that  for  agricultural  settlers,  even  with  capital  small  or  large, 
Australia  was  a  very  fine  place  to  keep  out  of — the  evident  inference 
that  it  was  necessarily  a  very  desirable  place  to  get  out  of  did  not 
seem  to  strike  the  Sydney  Council.  Most  of  its  land  was  bad, 
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they  said.  That  which  was  good  was  locked  up  and  would  be  of 
little  use  if  it  were  not  locked  up.  In  this  libellous  diatribe,  one 
one  might  well  reply  in  parody  of  Madame  Eoland  "Oh,  Socialism, 
what  mendacity  is  committed  in  thy  name."  The  truth  is  that 
the  agricultural  labourer  and  the  small  farmer  are  the  foes  of 
socialistic  theorists,  and  consequently  there  is  no  room  for  them 
in  Australia. 

Fortunately  some  of  the  Labour  party  are  conscious  of  the 
crowning  results  of  their  hide-bound  class  conservatism.  Shortly 
after  the  West  Australian  debacle,  Mr.  "W.  D.  Johnson,  the 
defeated  leader  of  the  West  Australian  Labour  party,  made  the 
following  pronouncement : — 

The  Labour  Party  would  have  to  alter  its  methods.  It  was  not  the  caucus 
and  the  pledge  that  were  wrong.  The  Party  would  have  to  broaden  its  views 
when  it  had  the  responsibility  of  managing  the  State.  There  were  even  greater 
things  than  the  planks  of  the  Labour  Platform.  One  was  the  question  of 
finance.  The  Party  was  drifting  to  ruin,  and  it  could  only  improve  its 
condition  by  sending  men  to  Parliament  who  realised  the  greatness  of  their 
responsibilities,  who  could  rise  above  the  State  Labour  Platform  and  grapple 
with  the  questions  before  them.  They  wanted  quality  there  ;  men  who  were 
loyal  to  the  Labour  cause  and  were  able  to  take  upon  themselves  the  responsi- 
bility of  ruling  the  destinies  of  Australia. 

Exactly  so.  The  Labour  party  in  Australia  never  could  dis- 
tinguish between  these  matters.  Their  platform  was  their  only 
"  cause,"  whereas  the  "  cause  "  ought  to  have  been  their  only 
platform.  There  is,  however,  something  Pecksniffian  in  this 
sudden  testimony  of  Mr.  Johnson's  to  such  an  obvious  truth.  It 
is  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  Federal  Labour  leader's  change 
of  front.  Mr.  Watson,  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Kidston  have  an 
unfortunate  "knack"  of  discerning  or  proclaiming  the  truths  of 
history  only  when  the  desire  of  holding  office  or  the  dread  of 
expulsion  from  it  wrings  unpleasant  admissions  from  their  lips. 
A  recantation  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good  is  good  per  se,  but 
this  species  of  politician  is  always  regarded  with  suspicion  by  his 
opponents,  and  as  a  hireling  shepherd  by  his  own  following. 

Not  only  has  the  "  Objective  "  brought  an  awakening,  but  its 
reception  has  produced  a  remarkably  clarifying  effect  on  the 
political  intelligence,  at  any  rate,  of  Queensland.  The  State 
Government  has  just  tabled  two  measures  which  indicate  a 
sudden  enlightenment.  One  of  the  most  liberal  Land  Settlement 
Laws  has  been  passed.  An  intending  settler  is  to  be  given  a 
sufficient  area  of  first-class  land  and  to  be  furnished  with  money, 
food,  seed  and  implements,  to  a  value  of  £1&Q  for  the  first  years 
of  his  toil.  If  the  agricultural  labourer  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  will  avail  himself  of  the  privileges  granted,  all  he  has  to 
do  is  to  find  ^8  10s.  for  his  passage,  and  the  State  does  the  rest. 
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It  is  probably  owing  to  the  ineradicable  hatred  of  the  Labour 
Party  even  to  agricultural  immigration  that  the  Government  has 
not  promised  free  passages.  The  Government  is  also  pushing 
forward  land  sales  and  syndicate  railways.  Like  the  late  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  it  has  caught  the  Opposition  bathing  and  stolen 
all  its  clothes. 

Apparently  the  political  reformation  of  Australia  has  set  in 
strongly.  The  Liberals  are  plucking  up  courage  to  talk  plainly, 
and  some,  to  use  an  Americanism,  are  giving  hot  "  sass  "  to  the 
Labour  Frankenstein.  Even  some  Labour  members  and  ministers 
after  the  type  and  soul  of  Mr.  Airey,  Mr.  Kidston  and  Mr.  Watson 
are  seriously  asking,  "  Who  and  what  is  the  Labour  Party  any- 
how? "  Formerly,  with  them  it  was  Labour  first  and  the  people 
afterwards  ;  now  it  appears  to  be  the  reverse.  It  is  a  reasonable 
prediction  and  certainly  a  worthy  hope,  that  the  "  Objective  " 
has  given  orders  for  its  own  funeral,  and  that  the  public  will 
gladly  perform  the  necessary  mortuary  ceremonials. 

A.  ST.  LEDGER. 

QUEENSLAND. 
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IMPERIAL   TRAVEL   AND   EDUCATION 

BY   CHARLES   E.   T.  STUART-LINTON 

THE  last  few  years  have  witnessed  great  strides  in  the  progress 
towards  the  ultimate  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire.  Many 
important  ideas  have  become  crystallised,  and  all  are  more  or  less 
working  for  that  great  purpose. 

We  have  seen  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  penny  post ; 
an  all-British  cable  girdling  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire ;  a 
triennial  Colonial  Conference ;  contributions  from  the  Colonies  to 
the  Navy;  and  now  an  agitation  for  an  Imperial  fiscal  union. 
These  great  undertakings  are  what  may  be  classed  as  among  the 
details  called  "  Practical  Imperialism." 

One  of  the  most  important  questions,  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  any  that  should  be  in  this  class,  is  the  provision  for 
"  Imperial  education."  This,  however,  has  been  sadly  neglected ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  hardly  provided  for  at  all. 

Imperial  education  is  the  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  young 
a  proper  knowledge  of  the  British  Empire — a  knowledge  of  its 
history  and  material  growth  or  expansion,  its  geography,  its 
wealth,  resources,  great  possibilities  and  economic  questions.  It 
is  perhaps  astonishing  to  have  to  confess  that  but  little  of  these 
most  essential  matters  are  provided  for,  even  in  the  greatest  of 
the  educational  institutions  of  the  Empire.  Much  unnecessary 
and  humiliating  ignorance  of  each  other  exists  among  the  people 
in  the  Empire's  several  parts.  At  home  the  greatest  want  of 
knowledge  among  the  masses,  in  this  regard,  lies  on  the  geo- 
graphical side,  and  in  Greater  Britain  on  the  historical  side, 
though  neither  are  confined  in  their  ignorance  to  these  two 
respective  details.  Many  in  Canada  have  but  a  vague  idea  of 
Australia,  and  vice  versa.  This  is  owing  partly  to  distance,  but 
increase  in  trade  and  speed  in  steam  are  removing  that  objec- 
tion, and  by  Imperial  education  it  should  soon  be  completely 
overcome. 

Too  much  attention  is  devoted  in  schools  to  matters  of  local 
interest.  This,  in  a  degree,  is  to  be  commended,  but  it  can  be 
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easily  carried  to  excess.  A  great  deal  more  time  is  devoted  to 
a  knowledge  of  foreign  nations,  in  which  portions  of  our  own 
Empire  are  occasionally  included.  In  other  words,  in  our  text- 
books on  geography,  for  instance,  we  do  not  endeavour  to  teach 
the  geography  of  the  British  Empire  |as  a  whole.  We  learn,  on 
the  contrary,  about  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  so  forth,  interspersed  with  countries  such  as  France,  Germany, 
Kussia,  and  the  United  States,  arranged  in  order  according  to  the 
continents  and  groups  in  which  they  lie.  This,  from  a  purely 
geographical  standpoint,  seems  only  natural,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  would  be  far  better  to  consider  the  British  Empire  as 
a  single  political  entity.  We  learn  the  geography  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  the  geography  of  Pennsylvania,  California,  New 
York,  and  so  on,  interspersed  with  foreign  countries.  Of  course, 
the  answer  to  that  is,  that  the  United  States,  as  to  territory, 
is  compact,  and  the  British  Empire  is  not,  its  territory  being 
scattered  all  over  the  world.  That,  so  far  as  outsiders  are 
concerned,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  foreign  text-books  on 
geography  will  probably  continue  to  do  as  is  now  done  ;  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  British  text-books  on  geography,  this  might  be 
altered. 

The  words  "our  own  country"  should  not  be  construed  in 
their  most  narrow  form,  but  should  be  construed  to  mean  the 
British  Empire — to  mean  all  countries  under  the  common  flag. 
A  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Empire  is  far  more  important, 
and  should  have  precedence  over  geographical  knowledge  of 
foreign  countries.  Some  will  say  that  hours  devoted  to  the 
study  of  geography  in  schools  are  limited,  and  that  little  or  no 
time  would  be  able  to  be  devoted  to  the  geography  of  foreign 
countries.  But  even  so,  far  better  that  the  children  attending 
our  national  schools  should  know  little  of  Germany,  France  and 
Russia,  than  to  be  ignorant  of  the  magnificent  resources  of 
Canada,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 

The  British  Empire,  which  is  established  in  every  portion  of 
the  world,  may  be  considered  a  world  in  itself.  Why  not,  then, 
a  special  text-book  for  this  world — the  British  world  ?  If  not  a 
special  text-book,  let  the  first  part  of  the  text-books  deal  with  the 
countries  of  the  Empire,  and  the  second  part  with  the  great 
countries  of  the  world,  and  according,  if  you  will,  to  their  natural 
geographical  positions.  Failing  a  new  text-book,  the  headmasters 
of  the  schools  throughout  the  Empire  might  teach  their  pupils 
the  Empire  first,  leaving  the  information  as  to  foreign  countries 
to  follow  after. 

A  great  deal  to  increase  patriotism  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
Empire  can  be  done  by  the  aid  of  history — our  Imperial  history. 
It  should  take  the  form  and  consider  those  events  in  the  past 
VOL.  XI.— No.  61,  F 
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that  were,  and  are,  the  direct  cause  of  our  great  Imperial  heritage. 
In  the  evening  schools  of  our  cities  these  subjects  might  be  dealt 
with  in  a  more  advanced  form,  and  instructors  could  treat  on 
some  of  the  great  economic  questions  with  which  the  Empire  is 
concerned.  By  a  proper  and  careful  method  of  Imperial  educa- 
tion, patriotism  and  a  greater  interest  by  the  people  of  each  other 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire  will  be  stimulated.  This 
can  be  still  further  helped  by  "  Imperial  travel." 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  early  years  of  the  last  century  for 
young  gentlemen  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  make  what  was 
known  as  the  "Grand  Tour,"  to  spend  a  year  or  more  in  travelling 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  was  considered  an  essential 
part  of  a  gentleman's  education.  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  good 
policy  to  revive  the  "  Grand  Tour "  at  the  beginning  of  this 
twentieth  century,  and  to  make  it  the  completion  of  a  young 
man's  education  to  tour  the  British  Empire,  and  also  the  United 
States?  A  knowledge  of  India,  the  Colonies  and  the  United 
States  is  just  now  as  necessary,  if  not  far  more  so,  than  a  fine 
knowledge  of  Europe  was  in  the  old  days.  As  one  of  our  great 
poets  most  truly  said  : 

Little  they  know  of  England 
Who  only  England  know. 

A  splendid  precedent  was  created  by  the  late  Mr.  Cecil 
Khodes  when  he  left  practically  the  whole  of  his  vast  fortune  in 
order  to  found  a  number  of  scholarships  at  Oxford  for  our  fellow- 
countrymen  from  the  Colonies,  our  cousins  from  the  United  States, 
and  our  Teutonic  neighbours  from  Germany.  It  is,  perhaps,  to 
be  regretted  that  these  scholarships  were  not  all  given  to  the 
Colonies.  However,  the  precedent  has  been  created,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  those  of  great  wealth  among 
the  "Imperial  minded"  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
great  Empire  builder,  and  will  found  more  scholarships  at  our 
ancient  Universities  for  young  men  from  the  Colonies,  many  of 
whom  will  play  a  part  in  making  the  future  history  of  the 
Empire. 

In  The  Empire  Review  for  June  1904,  a  letter  to  the  Editor, 
entitled  "  Proposed  Sequel  to  the  Rhodes  Scholarships,"  written 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  Stopford,  of  Brisbane,  suggested  that,  in  order  to 
afford  an  opportunity  for  young  men  from  the  Colonies  to  visit 
the  home  of  their  ancestors,  and  at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect 
their  education,  "the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Mel- 
bourne and  Sydney  might  find  in  the  mutual  chartering  of 
University  boats  and  the  appointment  of  travelling  tutors  a 
popular  idea."  If  this  be  practicable,  as  it  seems  to  be,  it  would 
be  a  most  sensible  and  progressive  policy  for  the  students  of  those, 
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Universities  concerned,  and  would  be  a  means  of  adopting  an 
Imperial  tour,  taking  the  place  of  the  "Grand  Tour"  of  old.  It 
would  permit  many  young  men  to  see  the  Colonies  and  gain  a 
practical  knowledge  of  them,  while  at  the  same  time  continuing 
their  studies ;  it  would  also  permit  young  Colonists  to  see 
England,  and  be  brought  into  active  contact  with  the  great 
institutions.  Such  an  idea  should  be  taken  up  and  given  serious 
consideration  by  the  faculties  of  the  Universities  throughout  the 
Empire.  Imperial  travel  and  education,  if  fostered,  will  have  a 
great  and  progressive  effect  on  the  Empire.  It  is  only  men  who 
have  travelled  through  the  Empire  who  can  fully  realise  its  vast- 
ness  and  power,  and  appreciate  the  doctrine  of  Imperial  Federa- 
tion. To  those  in  the  United  Kindom  who  have  not  had  Imperial 
travel  it  is  often  difficult  to  fully  appreciate  this  noble  doctrine. 
One  is  often  apt  to  have  old-time  prejudices,  and  to  be  hampered 
by  musty  precedents,  which  are  liable  to  clash  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  subject.  Imperial  travel,  however,  tends  to  do  away  with 
these  prejudices  by  broadening  our  minds  and  forcing  us  to  see 
things  as  they  really  are,  and  not  through  spectacles. 

Travel,  to-day,  is  comparatively  inexpensive  to  what  it  used  to 
be,  and  the  average  well-to-do  Englishman  can  visit  the  Colonies, 
and  the  Colonial  has  also  the  opportunity  to  visit,  at  least,  once, 
the  two  little  islands  that  so  many  still  call  "  home."  Yet  the 
bulk  of  the  people  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies  will  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  visit  each  other,  and  it  is  upon  them,  therefore, 
and  their  children,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Imperial  educa- 
tion should  be  imparted. 

Education  in  this  century  is  one  of  the  greatest  forces  with 
which  to  reckon.  Therefore,  enlist  it  on  the  side  of  Imperial 
Federation.  Imperial  education  can  do  more  than  anything  else 
towards  helping  the  idea  to  become  a  reality.  And  the  proper 
authorities,  realising  this,  should  provide  the  different  schools 
throughout  the  Empire  with  Imperial  education  as  a  part  of 
their  regular  curriculum. 

CHARLES  E,  T.  STUABT-LINTON. 
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LIFE    IN    RHODESIA* 

BY   GERTRUDE  PAGE 

THE  excitement  of  the  moment  is  the  new  Ladies'  Eifle  Club, 
recently  gathered  together  and  put  into  working  order  by  the 
energetic  wife  of  the  Major  in  command  of  the  British  South 
African  Police.  Judging  by  the  attendance  and  average  scoring 
so  far,  it  is  not  only  likely  to  flourish,  but  to  put  to  shame  those 
masculine  pieces  of  superiority  who  were  rash  enough  to  sneer. 
Not  that  anyone  with  sense  minds  the  sneer  of  a  mere  man  now- 
adays ;  but  it  is  always  satisfactory  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  them  their  ignorance.  They  began  by  asking  with 
suspicious  politeness  whether  our  intention  eventually  was  to 
shoot  niggers  in  case  of  a  rising,  or  poor  harmless  buck  ?  And 
someone  added  nervously,  he  hoped  we  should  not  end  by  shooting 
each  other. 

After  the  first  two  practices,  one  brave  male  actually 
ventured  to  ask  me  in  black  and  white  if  we  realised  that  the 
main  point  was  to  hit  the  target.  As,  in  spite  of  his  rudeness, 
I  did  not  wish  him  any  ill,  I  saved  him  from  certain  death  by 
suppressing  the  letter.  The  officers  of  the  B.S.A.P.  have  been 
most  kind  and  patient  in  coaching  us.  In  broiling  sun  they  load 
and  reload,  explain  and  re-explain,  and  politely  discuss.  They 
will,  however,  persistently  implore  us  to  lie  down  to  shoot,  as- 
serting vehemently  that  it  is  far  and  away  the  best  position.  It 
may  be  for  a  man — we  are  all  willing  to  allow  that ;  but  seeing 
that  we  get  "  bulls  "  sitting,  and  miss  not  only  the  target,  but 
the  bank  the  targets  are  on,  lying,  one  is  bound  to  feel  doubts  as 
to  the  male  wisdom  in  this  particular.  The  first  time,  being  in 
a  particularly  amenable  mood,  I  deposited  myself,  as  requested, 
prone  on  the  earth.  For  about  five  minutes,  while  my  coach 
loaded  and  sighted  with  considerate  leisureliness,  I  surreptitiously 
wriggled.  Was  ever  ground  so  lumpy  and  bumpy  before?  or 
was  I  unconsciously  a  deformity  ?  First  one  elbow  seemed  a  foot 
above  the  other,  and  when  I  got  them  something  like  level,  I 

*  For  previous  Letter,  see  January  Number,  1906. 
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found  a  sort  of  fossilised  bolster  under  my  waistband.  By 
striking  forward  I  seemed  to  be  falling  on  my  face,  and  by  sliding 
backwards  my  rifle  would  only  point  heavenwards;  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  doubt  and  uncertainty  it  dawned  on  me  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  my  feet,  and  my  skirt  might  be  anywhere. 
Finally,  catching  a  somewhat  anxious  expression  in  the  eye  of 
my  coach,  I  looked  up  at  him  pathetically  and  murmured,  "  If 
only  the  ground  could  have  been  rolled  !  " 

I  suppose  really  it  is  a  matter  that  will  right  itself  with  time. 
After  much  wriggling  we  shall  discover  how  to  deposit  ourselves 
with  a  sufficient  degree  of  comfort  to  remain  steady,  and  then  we 
shall  be  ashamed  of  anything  that  is  not  a  bull's-eye,  and  the 
men  will  say,  "  I  told  you  so."  Only  just  at  present,  to  use  an 
old  familiar  simile,  it  seems  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  get  through 
the  eye  of  a  needle  as  for  a  woman  to  lie  down  in  comfort  with 
a  heavy  rifle  poised  for  firing. 

After  the  club  had  only  been  in  existence  a  few  weeks,  we 
were  challenged  by  Buluwayo,  and  the  match  duly  took  place. 
Considering  the  little  practice  our  team  had  had,  it  was  surprising 
we  were  only  beaten  by  25.  One  lady  at  Buluwayo  scored  65 
out  of  a  possible  70,  and  one  of  our  ladies  63.  The  next  idea  is 
to  shoot  our  husbands.  I  don't  exactly  mean  that  either.  I 
should  say  shoot  against  our  husbands ;  and  personally,  I  think 
we  shall  win.  Another  event  lately  has  been  an  exciting  croquet 
tournament,  followed  by  a  "  Ladies  v.  Gentlemen  "  cricket  match, 
and  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  at  the  B.S.A.P.  sports,  when  the 
officers  invited  us  to  tea.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  social  life  of 
Salisbury  is  almost  always  moving,  and  to  "  have  nothing  on  " 
socially  is  quite  the  exception.  It  is  even  said  that  much  of 
the  seediness  among  the  ladies  is  due  largely  to  overwork  at  their 
play. 

Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary  has  happened  at  the  farm  lately. 
I  cut  my  husband's  hair  this  morning,  and  there  was  a  slight 
coolness  afterwards  owing  to  the  terraces  all  up  the  back  ;  but  as 
I  never  professed  skill  as  a  barber,  I  think  he  ought  to  be  thankful 
I  did  not  chip  an  ear  off.  The  house-boys  rather  excelled  them- 
selves on  Sunday.  I  have  two  new  ones  from  the  north,  and  I 
doubt  if  they  had  ever  been  in  a  house  before.  The  first  morning, 
when  my  husband  shouted  for  his  shaving  water,  they  brought 
him  his  porridge ;  and  when  I  likewise  shouted  for  water  for  bath, 
the  brilliant  creature  brought  a  can  of  hot  water  and  poured  it 
into  the  china  slop-pail. 

But  Sunday  was  the  climax.  I  had  invited  three  people  to 
lunch,  and  four  others  turned  up  unexpectedly,  making  us  ten 
altogether.  How  to  divide  our  limited  number  of  forks,  spoons, 
knives  and  chairs  among  ten  people  was  entirely  beyon  d  me,  so 
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I  gave  it  up  and  turned  my  attention  to  making  sure  the  food,  at 
least,  should  be  satisfactory.  At  11  o'clock  I  excused  myself  from 
my  guests  and  went  to  see  if  the  boys  had  put  the  meat  in  the 
oven,  and  got  their  potatoes  and  vegetables  ready.  To  rny  horror 
I  not  only  found  nothing  in  preparation  at  all,  but  an  empty 
kitchen.  I  called  and  called,  but  there  was  no  response.  Where, 
oh  where  !  in  Heaven's  name  had  those  boys  betaken  themselves  ! 
I  wandered  distractedly  to  the  verandah,  and  away  there  below 
me,  barely  within  earshot,  disporting  themselves  gaily  in  the  river, 
were  my  two  treasures  !  To  say  I  called  them,  is  too  mild ;  yet 
I  hardly  screamed,  because  one  cannot  scream  a  name  like 
Singermessario,  but  I  managed  to  impart  a  sense  of  disaster  and 
immediate  need,  judging  from  their  look  of  consternation. 

I  ventured  nearer.  "Come  at  once,  and  boos  up  scoff!"  I 
commanded.  Alas,  in  a  state  of  nature,  they  gave  me  to 
understand  that  the  one  and  only  garment  they  each  possessed 
was  in  process  of  being  washed.  I  admit  their  notion  of  cleanli- 
ness for  the  visitors  was  commendable,  but  knowing  full  well 
people  who  have  journeyed  twelve  miles  to  lunch  care  more  about 
their  own  inner  man  than  a  black  boy's  outer  one,  I  continued  to 
expostulate  and  command  until  they  had  put  on  their  shirts  and 
limbo,  wringing  wet,  and  returned  to  the  house.  I  then  foraged 
out  two  old  pyjama  suits,  arrayed  in  which  they  proceeded  to 
prepare  dinner.  One  of  them  I  discovered  later  handing  the 
potatoes  round  without  a  spoon — doubtless  on  the  theory  that 
fingers  were  made  first,  and  saved  trouble — and  the  other,  when 
told  to  get  some  milk,  proudly  produced  a  tin  of  Aspinall's 
enamel. 

The  scarcity  of  room  was  very  conveniently  settled  by  two  of 
the  guests  kindly  losing  themselves.  Of  the  seven  men  who  went 
shooting,  only  five  turned  up  at  lunch-time,  greatly  to  my  relief, 
and  as  nothing  had  been  seen  of  the  others  within  the  last  hour, 
they  were  left  to  their  fate.  The  grateful  thanks  of  a  worried 
hostess  were  entirely  at  their  disposal,  had  they  but  known  it. 
They  arrived  back  about  three,  and  had  a  nice  lunch  all  to  them- 
selves, while  I  again  manosuvred  over  the  shortage  of  cups,  to 
proceed  with  tea,  before  they  were  likely  to  be  ready  for  it. 

This  sort  of  impromptu  gathering  at  farms  on  a  Sunday  is  very 
usual,  and  sometimes  very  trying.  A  neighbour  of  mine,  a  short 
time  back,  had  one  of  these  gatherings.  About  12.30  there  drove 
up  to  her  home  a  young  Dutch  farmer  with  his  wife  and  child 
and  two  friends,  all  of  the  rough  unpolished  type.  In  spite  of  the 
hour,  and  a  drive  of  about  eight  miles,  they  protested  that  they 
had  only  come  to  call ;  but  concluding  they  merely  wanted 
pressing,  she  felt  in  duty  bound  to  press,  and  accordingly  found 
herself  with  the  whole  party,  and  another  invited  guest,  to  lunch. 
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It  is  beyond  my  pen  to  give  B>  really  graphic  description  of  what 
followed ;  told  in  her  inimitable  way,  it  made  me  laugh  till  I 
cried.  Of  how,  from  one  blank  moment  of  despair  as  to  feeding 
them,  her  horizon  suddenly  cleared  at  the  recollection  of  those 
three  tins  of  pigs'  trotters  that  had  so  long  been  an  eyesore  in 
the  store.  Of  how  she  looked  at  her  weird  collection  of  guests 
and  knew  instantly  pigs'  trotters  were  the  very  thing.  "  Oh !  and 
rice !  "  she  added — "  pigs'  trotters  and  lots  of  rice  !  I  told  the  cook- 
boy,  and  I  was  so  pleased  to  think  of  at  last  disposing  of  those 
wretched  tins,  that  I  became  quite  gushing."  Then  followed  a 
description  of  their  awestruck  expression  at  the  sight  of  a  table- 
cloth ;  and  of  how,  when  they  had  finally  ventured  to  seat  them- 
selves and  commence  to  eat,  they  carefully  deposited  their  dirty 
knives  and  forks  on  the  cloth  instead  of  the  plate.  Again,  of  how, 
when  the  sweets  appeared,  three  in  number,  the  poor  young 
woman  was  so  overpowered  she  was  quite  past  making  a  selection, 
so  my  friend  proceeded  to  help  her  generously  of  the  dish  she  and 
her  husband  most  disliked.  When  coffee  came  she  was  really 
afraid  for  their  brains,  as  a  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  is  a  serious 
thing  out  here ;  also  for  her  tablecloth,  as  coffee  stains  are  so  tire- 
some to  get  out ;  so  she  made  frantic  signs  to  her  husband  to  get 
up  and  come  outside.  He,  good  man,  was  either  too  weary  or 
too  entertained  to  move,  for  he  took  no  notice,  and  in  the  end 
each  wet  coffee-cup  was  carefully  placed  on  the  cloth  beside  its 
saucer.  "  The  child,"  she  finished,  "  was  too  overcome  even  to 
scream,  but  I  heard  it  was  violently  sick  all  the  way  home." 

But  I  must  get  on  to  something  a  little  more  business-like. 
A  question  asked  by  my  sister  in  my  last  home  letter  has  caused 
me  considerable  amusement  since.  "  We  are  curious  to  know 
what  you  live  on  ?  "  she  wrote.  "  If  the  farming  is  not  like  English 
farming,  what  is  it  ?  If  farming  does  not  pay,  how  do  you  get 
along?  Anyhow,  what  do  you  grow,  and  what  becomes  of  it  ?  I 
am  often  asked  these  things,  and  I  never  know  what  to  say." 

Now  that  seems  to  me  a  pretty  comprehensive  inquiry,  and 
since  others  than  my  sisters'  friends  may  possibly  be  asking  the 
same  questions,  I  cannot  do  better  than  answer  it  in  The  Empire 
Eeview.  In  order  to  do  this  best,  I  will  suppose  a  newcomer 
arriving  here  with  a  wife  and  child  and,  say,  a  capital  of  £1500, 
which  is  practically  as  little  as  he  could  possibly  begin  on.  With 
this,  however,  he  could  make  a  fair  start ;  but  it  would  be  some 
years  before  he  did  other  than  pay  expenses,  as,  by  the  time  he 
has  built  a  little  house,  bought  some  stock,  implements,  and  seed, 
there  will  be  little  enough  left  for  current  expenses.  As  to  the 
farming  itself,  the  principal  crop  grown  in  the  country  is  mealies, 
planted  in  November  or  December  and  reaped  in  May.  A  good 
return  after  the  first  year  is  ten  bags  to  the  acre,  and  the  price 
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in  future  is  not  likely  to  much  exceed  10s.  a  bag,  although  in  a 
recent  pamphlet  on  Rhodesia  they  are  quoted  as  varying  from  15s. 
to  80s.  per  bag. 

Potatoes  do  fairly  from  August  till  April,  and  are  a  three- 
months'  crop.  It  is  not  easy  to  get  more  than  I^d.  per  lb., 
though  the  same  pamphlet  quotes  2d.  to  4cZ.  Sometimes 
for  two  or  three  weeks  the  farmer  may  get  4d.  owing  to  a 
scarcity,  but  it  is  the  exception.  Oats  do  well  under  irrigation, 
planted  in  April  and  reaped  in  September  or  October.  Wheat 
the  same,  but  it  is  mostly  being  experimented  with  at  present. 
Barley  does  well  under  irrigation,  and  is  ready  for  cutting  for 
green  forage  in  nine  weeks.  Tobacco  grows  well,  but  is  like- 
wise in  the  experimental  stage  at  present.  Cotton,  though  very 
successful,  is  no  use  to  small  farmers.  Fruit  appears  to  be  doing 
very  well,  but  so  far  not  many  kinds  have  been  tried.  Poultry 
needs  endless  care  and  attention,  and  even  then  the  results  are 
often  disheartening.  If,  however,  one  has  luck,  they  pay  remark- 
ably well.  Such,  one  may  take  it,  is  a  summary  of  the  work  on 
a  small  farm. 

And  now  comes  the  next  question,  What  do  we  live  on? 
Well,  it  is  not  easy  to  pay  our  way  as  we  go  along,  and  we 
have  to  do  without  a  great  many  things  we  should  very  much 
like.  We  get  our  groceries  once  a  week  from  Salisbury,  running 
up  an  account  which  we  pay  when  the  mealies  or  forage  are  sold. 
As  all  groceries  are  extremely  dear,  and  profits  extremely  low  in 
comparison,  we  have  to  keep  the  account  as  small  as  we  reason- 
ably can.  Eggs  and  vegetables  we  rely  on  the  farm  for,  but 
both  are  rather  troublesome  products.  Enormous  hawks  take  the 
chickens  wholesale  and  often  kill  full-grown  fowls,  while  frost 
works  havoc  among  the  vegetables.  Catering  is  one  of  our 
greatest  difficulties,  and  often  for  days  together  we  eat  only 
tinned  meat.  Should  it  be  very  hot,  fresh  meat  from  Salisbury 
will  not  keep,  even  if  it  arrives  good,  and  labour  is  too  scarce  for 
a  boy  to  be  spared  often  to  fetch  it.  A  buck  or  a  wild  pig  means 
a  red-letter  week ;  but  game  is  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  at  busy  times  the  men  cannot  for  a  while  go  in 
search  of  it. 

We  do  not  yet  get  any  quantity  of  fruit  worth  speaking  of, 
except  strawberries,  but  oranges  and  lemons  thrive  wonderfully 
when  once  fairly  started.  Fresh  milk  and  butter  are  almost 
unknown  on  many  farms  since  the  cattle-disease  carried  off 
all  the  stock ;  but  that,  again,  is  taking  a  turn  for  the  better. 
When  once  cattle  can  again  be  stocked,  which  should  be  shortly, 
everything  will  improve,  as  milk  and  fresh  meat  will  be  easily 
obtainable,  money  will  be  less  scarce,  and  no  doubt  better  prices 
will  be  paid  to  the  poor  farmer  for  his  hardly-won  products. 
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Anyhow,  I  could  safely  reassure  my  sister  that  we  are  not 
starving ;  though  I  must  confess  there  have  been,  and  are  times 
when  one  thinks  longingly  of  the  dainty  repasts  at  home,  prepared 
by  a  neat-handed  Phyllis,  with  only  a  minimum  of  worry,  instead 
of  a  dirty  black  cook-boy,  who  will  be  sure  to  make  dire  mistakes 
unless  he  is  carefully  watched.  This,  I  must  hasten  to  add,  does 
not  apply  to  the  Salisbury  cook-boys.  Many  ladies  in  town 
protest  that  they  infinitely  prefer  the  black  house-boy  of  Rhodesia 
to  the  tiresome  white  servants  at  home,  and  I  quite  agree  with 
them ;  but  on  the  farms,  as  a  rule,  we  only  get  the  raw, 
untrained  nigger,  who  cannot  understand  any  English,  and  he  is 
often  a  trial  beside  which  Job's  sorrows  pale  into  insignificance. 
A  short  time  back  I  was  greatly  elated  because  a  friend  in 
Salisbury  said  he  knew  of  a  good  cook-boy  wanting  work,  and  he 
would  send  him  out  to  me.  I  waited  expectantly,  but  alas !  no 
cook-boy  came.  When  I  met  my  friend  and  made  inquiries,  he 
replied  sadly,  "Yes,  I  told  him  to  come,  but  he  said  he  was 
hanged  if  he  would  go  to  a  blooming  farm." 

Still,  we  have  our  advantages.  I  write  this  under  shady  trees, 
with  blue  kopjes  and  flower-strewn  veldt  all  round,  while  a 
delicious  breeze  plays  pranks  with  my  paper ;  and  I  know  that 
away  in  Salisbury  there  is  little  but  stifling  heat  and  red  sand 
blowing  in  clouds  down  every  road  and  into  every  nook  and 
crevice  even  of  the  best-built  houses. 

GERTKUDE  PAGE. 

SALISBURY,  November  1905. 
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THE  CARIBOU   HERDS  OF  NEWFOUNDLAND 

BY  ARTHUR  P.   SILVER 

A  STUDY  of  the  Newfoundland  caribou  must  convince  the 
most  careless  observer  of  the  ineptitude  of  the  customary  classifi- 
cation of  this  tribe  of  deer  into  two  grand  divisions,  known 
respectively  as  the  "  woodland  "  and  "  barren  ground  "  variety. 
So  widely  do  these  boreal  deer  differ  among  themselves  in  size, 
colour,  and  development  of  antlers,  that  no  sharp  line  can  at  a 
given  point  be  drawn  between  groups  which  are  merged  into 
each  other  by  gentle  gradations  of  intermediate  types. 

The  recent  multiplication  of  so-called  distinct  species  by 
American  students  is  at  once  crude,  unconvincing  and  confusing. 
Pending  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  subject,  it 
would  be  far  safer  to  regard  the  startling  divergence  between 
separate  groups  as  the  mere  outcome  of  accidental  local  conditions 
exerting  through  long  periods  of  time  a  modifying  bias,  until  at 
length  remarkable  variations  are  the  natural  result.  It  must  be 
readily  conceded  that  no  other  deer  has  succeeded  in  exhibiting 
such  marked  degrees  of  irregularity,  while  yet  conforming  to  a 
general  type ;  but  is  this  so  wonderful  when  the  vast  range  of  the 
caribou  is  considered  ?  For  it  is  distributed  over  a  greater  area 
than  any  other  deer  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  "  white- 
tail,"  and  experiences  immense  contrasts  in  the  way  of  climate, 
pasture  and  topography. 

The  caribou  herds  of  Newfoundland  observe  periodical  migra- 
tions precisely  similar  in  character,  although  necessarily  on  a 
more  limited  scale,  to  those  of  the  (so-called)  under-sized  "  barren 
ground"  caribou  of  the  vast  central  desert  plains  of  the  North 
American  continent  stretching  from  the  low  belts  of  coniferous 
forest,  which  mark  their  southern  extremity,  northward  to  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These  regular  movements  Colonel 
W.  F.  Butler  thus  describes  in  the  '  Great  North  Land  ' — 

When  the  long  days  of  Arctic  summer  begin  to  shine  over  the  wild  region 
of  the  barren  grounds,  the  reindeer  sets  forth  for  the  low  shores  of  the  northern 
ocean ;  in  the  lonely  wilds,  whose  shores  look  out  on  the  Archipelago  where 
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once  the  ships  of  England's  explorers  struggled  midst  floe  and  pack  and 
hopeless  iceberg,  the  herds  spend  the  fleeting  summer  season,  subsisting  on  the 
short  grass  which  for  a  few  weeks  changes  these  cold  grey  shores  to  softer 
green. 

With  the  approach  of  autumn  the  bands  turn  south  again,  and  uniting  upon 
the  borders  of  the  barren  grounds,  spend  the  winter  in  the  forests  which  fringe 
the  shores  of  the  Bear,  Great  Slave,  and  Athabascan  Lakes ;  thousands  being 
killed  by  the  Indians  on  this  homeward  journey.  Waylaid  in  the  passes  which 
they  usually  follow  they  fall  easy  prey  to  Dog-rib  and  Yellow-knife  and 
Chipewyan  hunter,  and  in  years  of  plenty  the  forts  of  the  extreme  north  count 
by  thousands  the  fat  sides  of  caribou  piled  high  in  their  provision  stores. 

Exactly  similar  migrations  in  miniature  occur  semi-annually 
in  Newfoundland.  The  deer  leave  the  lake  country  and  the 
broad  savannahs  of  the  interior  for  the  high  rolling  plateaux  in 
the  spring,  and  do  not  return  to  the  lowlands  and  fringes  of  the 
woods  until  the  cold  October  storms  of  hail  and  sleet  begin  to 
scourge  them  southwards. 

During  winters  of  unusual  severity  the  animals*  travel  to  the 
utmost  southern  limits  of  the  island,  often  drawing  quite  near  to 
the  settlements  on  the  south  coast,  whereupon  the  settlers, 
improving  their  opportunity,  turn  out  in  hot  pursuit  armed  with 
fearsome  fire-arms  such  as  sealers  used  some  fifty  years  ago,  and 
straightway  proceed  to  decimate  the  herds  with  volleys  of  buck- 
shot. The  price  of  caribou  venison  at  such  times  in  the  city  of 
St.  John's  has  been  known  to  drop  to  two  cents  (one  penny) 
per  pound. 

No  one  who  has  not  actually  witnessed  the  migrations  at  their 
height  can  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the  marvellous 
number  of  deer  which  the  island  contains.  It  is  estimated  by  an 
intelligent  native  hunter  that  the  number  which  crossed  the 
Exploits  Kiver  at  one  point  during  ten  days  in  the  autumn  of  last 
year  exceeded  four  thousand.  This  crossing  ground,  some  fifteen 
miles  above  the  Grand  Falls,  is  only  one  of  scores  of  similar 
trails.  Here  may  still  be  seen  crumbling  relics  of  the  rude  fences 
many  miles  in  extent  along  both  sides  of  this  river,  the  work  of 
the  now  extinct  Beothic  Indians,  whereby  they  impounded  their 
game,  and  drove  it  into  raw  hide  snares  set  in  gaps  made  for  the 
purpose,  exactly  as  the  Indians  of  the  sub-arctic  regions  of  the 
north-west  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  at  the  present  day.  That 
the  caribou  of  Newfoundland  can  hold  their  own  so  well,  in  spite 
of  the  ceaseless  assaults  of  man,  is  doubtless  largely  due  to  the 
sequestered  character  of  the  interior.  Of  late  years  the  centre 
of  the  island  has  been  pierced  by  the  Keid  railway.  Even 
the  casual  traveller  cannot  fail  to  note  how  the  broad  upland 
moors  and  marshes  through  which  he  is  hurried,  often  seen 
to  be  carpeted  with  succulent  lichens,  are  admirably  adapted  to 
the  sustenance  of  the  caribou. 
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Nor  can  he  wonder  that  this  deer  here  attains  to  the  finest 
development  of  which  the  species  is  capable,  excepting,  perhaps, 
the  giant  caribou  of  Cook's  Inlet  and  a  few  individuals  of  some  of 
the  higher  slopes  of  the  Cassiar  Mountains. 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  of  September  the  migratory 
tide  sets  southward,  the  hinds  with  fawns  forming  the  vanguard 
of  the  long  procession.  The  lazy  stags  hang  on  the  rear,  and 
only  retreat  in  dead  earnest  when  some  storm  more  severe  than 
ordinary  gives  an  unmistakable  earnest  of  the  approach  of  winter. 
Then  all  alike  hurry  from  the  wind-swept  mountain  pastures 
towards  the  sheltered  districts  in  the  south,  taking  a  straight 
course,  indifferent  to  obstacles,  over  boulder-strewn  mountain 
heights,  through  tangled  and  obdurate  masses  of  timber,  across 
mountain-torrents  and  immense  lakes.  The  colder  and  more 
inclement  the  weather  the  faster  will  they  make  for  their  more 
sheltered  feeding-grounds.  In  the  south  the  trailing  beard-like 
mosses  which  festoon  almost  every  decayed  fir-tree  will  largely 
replace  the  customary  diet  of  crisp  reindeer  moss  now  deeply 
buried  beneath  the  snows. 

The  foes  of  the  caribou  other  than  man  are  not  numerous. 
Although  the  big  grey  wolf — that  fierce  enemy  of  the  calves  of 
the  great  deer — is  still  reported  on  the  northern  plains  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  it  is  now  seldom  encountered  in  the  interior. 
Having  formerly  existed  in  large  packs,  it  is  supposed  that  a 
migration  must  have  occurred  across  the  winter  ice-floes  of  the 
Belle  Isle  Strait  to  the  coasts  of  Labrador. 

Even  such  a  redoubtable  beast  of  prey  as  the  grey  wolf  could 
at  no  time  make  certain  of  a  successful  foray  upon  an  animal 
endowed  with  so  great  speed  and  endurance  as  a  well-grown 
caribou.  I  am  told  by  a  very  trustworthy  old  Newfoundland 
trapper  that  he  once  witnessed  an  exciting  chase  by  wolves  of  a 
couple  of  "prickets,"  or  two-year-old  caribou  stags.  Their  long, 
swinging  trot  availed  them  to  keep  at  a  safe  distance,  until  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  they  were  driven  to  double  on  their 
course.  Both  sides  doubtless  were  going  at  their  utmost  pace. 
At  this  spot  he  measured  the  bounds  of  the  caribou  and  found 
them  eighteen  feet,  while  the  wolves  only  cleared  fourteen,  so 
that  the  caribou  easily  gained  on  them  when  close  pressed.  So 
much  ahead  were  the  caribou  at  times  that  they  rolled  over  on 
their  backs  in  the  snow  to  cool  their  panting  and  heaving  sides, 
and  seemed  to  gather  new  strength  and  refreshment  from  the  act. 
Another  enemy  to  the  caribou  fawns  has  of  late  years  quietly 
replaced  the  wolf,  the  stealthy  and  bloodthirsty  Lynx  Canadensis. 
The  island  at  this  date  fairly  swarms  with  these  fierce  cats. 
They  are  mentioned  by  the  earlier  historians  of  Newfoundland, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  for  scores  of  years  they  had  vanished  com- 
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pletely,  until  suddenly  during  one  extremely  cold  winter  they 
reappeared  in  force.  It  is  thought  that  they  may  have  been 
attracted  over  from  Labrador  by  the  small  brown  American  hare, 
which  was  successfully  introduced  some  thirty  years  ago,  and 
has  multiplied  exceedingly,  replacing  the  big  Arctic  hare  which 
threatens  shortly  to  become  extinct. 

The  diversity  of  colouring  observed  in  the  caribou  of  New- 
foundland is  very  remarkable.  There  is  a  greater  difference  in 
the  marking  of  the  does  than  of  the  stags.  In  the  early  autumn 
some  does  are  seen  to  be  reddish  brown,  some  are  pale  fawn 
brown,  and  some  dark  seal  brown ;  late  in  the  autumn  many  are 
dappled-slate  grey  and  white.  When  they  attain  to  their  new  coat 
at,  midsummer  some  are  met  with  so  dark  brown  as  to  appear  at 
some  distance  almost  black,  yet  they  gradually  fade  and  change 
more  to  the  monochrome  of  the  snow- whitened  plains,  as  if  nature 
intended  to  assimilate  them  to  their  environment  just  as  she 
changes  the  willow  grouse  and  ptarmigan  with  the  seasons. 

There  are  rare  occasional  stags  with  short  legs  and  compact 
bodies  which  never  carry  antlers  and  show  no  rudimentary  growth, 
and  there  also  are  some  few  does  devoid  of  horns.  Such  strange 
exceptions  to  a  general  rule  are,  however,  rare  in  nature's  realm, 
although  I  remember  a  Newfoundland  guide  telling  me  that  he 
once  saw  in  a  company  of  about  a  dozen  mature  deer  only 
one  carrying  antlers.  This  was  a  nearly  white  stag  with  wide- 
spreading  and  massive  horns. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  although  the  caribou  approaches 
the  reindeer  of  Europe  so  closely  that  by  some  it  has  been  con- 
sidered identical,  yet  no  attempt  to  render  it  subservient  to 
man  has  hitherto  proved  successful.  Frequent  attempts  have 
been  made  in  Newfoundland  to  domesticate  the  caribou,  but 
always  without  success.  With  this  end  in  view  young  fawns  have 
been  taken  from  their  dams.  It  was  found  that  they  would  suckle 
readily  to  domestic  goats  but  not  to  cows.  Their  wild  nature 
remains  unsubdued  and  refuses  to  become  domesticated.  A  New- 
foundland gentleman  once  lost  a  couple  of  sheep  from  the  assaults 
of  a  pet  caribou  stag.  Thereupon  he  sawed  off  the  horns  of  his 
pet,  when  the  stag  straightway  proceeded  to  disembowel  other 
sheep  by  trampling  on  them  with  his  great  hoofs  armed  with 
edges  as  sharp  as  oyster  shells. 

The  caribou  is  a  strong  and  gallant  swimmer.  Each  limb  is 
like  a  paddle,  the  extended  hoof  answering  to  the  blade.  I 
once  saw  a  stag  take  a  seething  rapid  of  Junction  Biver — 
running  out  of  Grand  Lake  into  Deer  Lake — when  heavily 
swollen  by  late  autumn  rains.  Without  losing  much  headway 
the  animal  crossed  at  a  place  where  any  other  quadruped  would 
have  infallibly  been  swept  away  and  lost.  While  these  deer  will 
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often  prefer  to  walk  up  the  shores  of  a  lake  on  a  stormy  day  in 
order  to  wade  the  shallows  at  the  "  inn  in,"  when  pressed  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  launch  themselves  for  a  swim  of  several  miles 
into  the  roughest  of  water.  Even  the  very  young  fawns  will  care- 
fully follow  in  the  wake  of  their  dams  and  keep  up  the  gait  with- 
out showing  the  slightest  signs  of  fatigue.  On  the  shores  of  some 
of  the  larger  lakes  which  lie  across  the  line  of  march,  it  is  a  vastly 
interesting  sight  to  watch  the  herds  taking  water  with  as  much 
unconcern  as  wildfowl.  The  enormous  thickness  of  their  dense 
coats  of  hair  doubtless  helps  to  float  their  bodies  high  above  the 
surface,  giving  a  buoyancy  almost  equal  to  that  of  a  cork  jacket. 
While  swimming,  these  deer  rest  their  under-jaws  on  the  water 
with  nostrils  slightly  elevated,  and  carry  their  white  "  scuts " 
erect.  Should  they  suddenly  catch  a  whiff  of  wind  from  the 
hunter  they  are  seen  to  give  evidence  of  their  excitement  by 
bounding  twice  or  thrice  almost  entirely  clear  of  the  water, 
causing  a  tremendous  commotion. 

In  their  migrations  they  are  usually  seen  to  travel  on  the 
"leads"  (deer-paths)  in  single  file,  the  stags,  as  a  rule,  bringing 
up  the  rear.  The  most  forward  and  alert  sentinels  of  the  herds 
are  the  barren  does ;  next  come  the  does  with  fawns,  always 
prepared  to  give  warning  to  their  indolent  consorts.  All  the 
savannahs  of  the  interior  of  Newfoundland  are  scored  by  well- 
defined  "  leads,"  which  the  herds  invariably  make  for  and  follow. 
In  some  places  these  intersect  each  other  in  a  pattern  of  curious 
network ;  in  others  they  traverse  the  barrens  at  the  edges  of  the 
woods,  and  become  worn  smooth  enough  to  afford  a  good  line  of 
travel  to  the  hunter  and  trapper. 

The  frequent  thaws  and  rainstorms  of  the  Newfoundland 
winter  often  are  the  means  of  forming  a  firm  crust  over  the 
surface  of  the  snow  upon  which  the  caribou  can  easily  travel 
without  breaking  through.  In  the  winter  the  frog  of  the  enormous 
hoof  becomes  completely  absorbed,  so  that  its  shape  grows  con- 
cave, while  very  sharp,  shell-like  edges  grow  well  out  on  the 
margins,  assisting  the  animal  immensely  in  crossing  frozen  lakes 
and  scaling  the  steep  sides  of  slippery  rock  precipices.  The  con- 
stant alertness  of  eye,  nostril  and  ear,  is  very  remarkable,  as  if  a 
watch  were  never  relaxed  by  these  timid  creatures  for  unseen 
foes.  The  hinds  with  fawns  wear  an  indescribably  anxious 
expression,  which  is  so  foreign  to  the  animal  kingdom  that  I  am 
inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  relentless  pursuit  of  man,  and  not 
to  the  fear  of  beasts  of  prey.  When  an  enemy  is  sighted  but  not 
winded,  it  is  the  curious  habit  of  the  caribou,  instead  of  merely 
turning  its  head  for  better  observation,  to  turn  the  whole  body 
broadside  to  its  foe,  thus  giving  the  hunter  his  most  coveted 
opportunity  for  a  deadly  shot. 
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Antlers  are  common  to  both  sexes ;  the  growth  of  small  horns 
by  the  female  exhibits  a  striking  contrast  to  their  absence  in  all 
other  tribes  of  deer.  They  keep  in  a  soft,  gelatinous  state  until 
about  the  1st  of  September,  when  a  hard  circular  burr  forms  at 
the  base  of  the  antlers,  cutting  off  the  supply  to  the  bloodvessels 
and  causing  the  horns  to  harden  and  throw  off  the  irritating 
integument  known  as  "  the  velvet,"  which  has  hitherto  enveloped 
them.  By  the  middle  of  September,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
rough  boles  of  hemlocks  and  the  yellow  birch,  against  which  they 
are  rubbed,  they  become  completely  denuded.  Some  catch  a  pale 
brown  or  chestnut  dye  from  being  threshed  among  dense  growths 
of  alder  thickets. 

The  horns  of  the  males  are  worn  for  about  two  months  after 
they  have  attained  their  full  glory  and  perfection.  They  fall  off 
during  the  latter  part  of  November — a  wonderful  provision  of 
nature,  for  were  they  allowed  to  remain  their  weight  would  prove 
a  serious  obstacle  and  encumbrance  to  the  animal  when  traversing 
the  fields  of  snow  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  the  lighter  horns  of 
the  females  remain  until  the  summer  following,  and  are  of  use  in 
the  defence  of  the  fawns. 

The  rutting  season  begins  about  the  middle  of  September. 
The  calves  are  dropped  in  May.  They  grow  very  rapidly,  far 
more  rapidly  than  do  our  domesticated  cattle,  and  when  only  a  few 
days  old  will  make  long  marches  at  the  side  of  their  dams,  and 
swim  across  impetuous  rivers.  Sometimes  a  doe  is  seen  accom- 
panied by  two  fawns,  which  has  led  some  writers  to  infer  an 
occasional  plurality  at  birth,  but  it  is  fully  established  that  the 
hind  brings  forth  only  one  fawn  at  a  birth. 

Nowhere  else  in  the  world  does  the  caribou  develop  a  greater 
variety  of  striking  types  of  antlers,  remarkable  alike  for  size  and 
weight  of  bone  as  for  symmetry,  and  the  perfection  usually 
attained  by  the  well -matched  brow  antlers  giving  such  character 
to  the  best  horns ;  these  often  curl  over  at  the  extremities  so  as 
to  roughly  resemble  hands  clasped  in  prayer,  and  serve  to  guard 
the  face  in  the  frequent  battle  of  the  stags. 

The  proximity  of  the  best  hunting  district  by  the  powerful 
agency  of  steam  makes  it  possible  for  the  traveller  to  step  out  of 
the  railway  carriage  on  any  fine  autumn  morning  upon  some  of 
the  best  caribou  barrens.  Such  are  Howley,  Caribou,  and 
St.  Patrick's  marsh.  Better  still,  the  adventurous  sportsman  may 
launch  his  boat  on  one  or  other  of  the  large  lakes  which,  ranging 
in  a  north-easterly  and  south-westerly  direction,  break  through 
the  best  deer  country  and  lie  across  the  line  of  their  semi-annual 
migrations.  It  matters  little  whether  he  selects  Grand  Lake, 
Ked  Indian,  Deer,  Sandy,  Gander,  Terra  Nova,  or  half  a  dozen 
others  equally  as  inviting,  he  will  find  their  white  sandy  beaches 
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everywhere  indented  with  innumerable  cloven  tracks.  Wherever 
he  pitches  his  tent  near  their  shores  he  has  not  far  to  roam  before 
he  reaches  the  high  moss-carpeted  plains  and  dry  marshes,  where 
he  will  certainly  meet  travelling  herds  in  large  numbers. 

Bay  of  Islands,  which  is  easily  reached  by  the  railway,  is  an 
excellent  base  or  starting-point.  This  picturesque  village  lies  in 
the  very  heart  of  a  glorious  game-country,  where  all  summer  long 
the  air  is  cool,  crisp  and  invigorating.  Here  is  the  mouth  of  the 
magnificent  Humber  Eiver,  one  branch  of  which  trends  far  away 
into  a  lone  wilderness  tract,  while  another  passes  through  Grand 
Lake  and  thence  winds  its  way  to  the  sea  through  much  noble 
and  impressive  scenery. 

Small  wonder  that  each  succeeding  season  finds  Newfoundland 
attracting  a  more  wide-spread  attention  from  all  quarters  to  her 
picturesque  trout  and  salmon  streams,  her  broad  upland  moors, 
frequently  found  well  stocked  with  willow  grouse  and  ptarmigan, 
and  vast  stretches  of  "  barrens  "  covered  ankle-deep  with  crisp 
feather-like  mosses  which  afford  such  a  glorious  opportunity  for 
unrivalled  deer-stalking. 

ARTHUR  P.  SILVEK. 
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THE  General  Election  has  prevented  any  marked  accession  of 
business  in  the  Stock  Exchange  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  New 
Year,  and  the  prices  of  the  securities  recorded  here  show  irregular 
changes  on  the  month,  but  the  general  tone  in  the  investment 
markets  has  been  one  of  cheerfulness,  induced  by  the  continued 
expansion  of  trade  both  at  home  and  in  practically  all  our  colonies. 
The  most  noticeable  instances  of  advance  have  once  more  occurred 
in  Canadian  securities,  still  encouraged  by  the  phenomenal 
development  of  agricultural  and  commercial  activity  in  the 
Dominion.  But  in  all  quarters  of  the  Empire  there  are  more 
or  less  encouraging  signs  of  conditions  that  will  tend  to  assist 
our  recuperation  from  the  severe  effects  of  the  South  African 
War. 

An  indication  of  the  continued  improvement  in  commercial 
conditions  in  India  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  all  the  three 
Presidency  banks  are  able  to  pay  increased  rates  of  dividend  for 
the  past  year,  although  in  each  case  there  is  some  diminution  in 
the  amount  allocated  to  reserve  and  in  the  amount  carried  forward. 
The  Bank  of  Bombay  declares  12  per  cent,  against  10  per  cent, 
for  1904,  while  reducing  its  contribution  to  reserve  from  2J  lakhs 
to  2  lakhs.  The  Bank  of  Bengal  announces  11  per  cent,  against 
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INDIAN  RAILWAYS  AND   BANKS. 
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10  per  cent,  but  carries  3J  lakhs  to  reserve  against  4  lakhs  a  year 
ago.  The  Bank  of  Madras  is  able  to  distribute  10  per  cent, 
instead  of  8  per  cent.,  but  transfers  only  half  a  lakh  to  reserve 
against  1J  lakhs  a  year  ago.  The  directors  of  the  respective 
institutions  no  doubt  think  that  the  brighter  prospect  does  not 
call  for  such  large  appropriations  to  reserve  as  were  made  when 
trade  conditions  were  more  uncertain. 

A  notable  advance  has  occurred  during  the  month  in  the 
stocks  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway.  The  disappointment 
suffered  by  the  market  over  one  or  two  of  the  monthly  revenue 
statements  has  given  place  to  favourable  dividend  anticipations. 
The  statements  for  five  months  of  the  past  half-year  are  published, 
but  no  further  indication  of  the  results  of  the  half-year  will  be 
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PROVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760  |       1941 

87 

3| 

1  Jan.--l  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds,    . 

346,700  i       1910 
308,000         1923 

103 
110 

*& 
±& 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000  !       1928 

102 

58 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

87 

3i98 

1  Jan.-  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

639,400         1906 

101 

— 

1  May  -1  Nov. 

3%  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820  !       1937 

87i 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

MUNICIPAL, 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800         1934 

103 

m 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3    %    Deb.t 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

1,440,000 

permanent 

86 

3i7« 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

106           3| 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000         1923 
387,501     drawings 

102 
94 

^     ||l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs.           136  ,  700     1919-20* 

106 

fl 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    .           300,910 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  .           249,312 

1922-28* 
1913 

102 
100 

j|, 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J%  Bonds    .     .       1,109,844 

1929 

94 

31 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

102 

8*| 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

102 

3^b 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs,  . 

138,000 

1914 

107 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

available  until  the  dividend  declaration  appears.  For  the  five 
months  the  gross  traffic  returns  showed  the  satisfactory  increase 
of  d6183,200.  On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  pointed  out  here 
for  a  long  time  past,  the  directors  had  to  make  up  considerable 
leeway  as  regards  working  expenses.  During  the  abnormally 
hard  weather  of  the  first  half  of  1904  the  expenses,  principally,  of 
course,  those  relating  to  the  maintenance  and  renewal  of  the 
permanent  way  and  rolling-stock,  were  cut  down  to  the  minimum 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Number  of     1 
Title.                                  Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up  j 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAIL  WAYS. 

H 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares              $101,400,000 

6 

$100 

180J 

5* 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .     . 

£6,678,082 

4 

100 

106  ^ 

3f3 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1 

915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

109$ 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£16,922,305 

4 

100     : 

109£ 

3g 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

26£$ 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

M 

117 

4J 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

1G7J 

4& 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „       . 

1   £7,168,055 

nil 

tt 

6lj 

nil 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£6,474,172 

4 

103 

3& 

Do.  6  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375  i 

5 

ibo   ; 

134 

3}| 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981  < 

4 

100 

108 

3}| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Bank  of  Montreal     .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

257£ 

3| 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

70^ 

44 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 
Canada  Company     .... 

$8,000,000 
8,319 

7 
57s.  per  sh. 

$50     . 

17* 
36" 

% 

Hudson's  Bay     .... 

100,000 

58s.  per  sh. 

10* 

80* 

8A 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada. 

50,000 

7 

5 

«wJVvf 

5* 

is 
6§ 

Do.  new    ...          ... 

25,000 

7 

3 

7 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def. 

£210,000 

6 

Stock    , 

121£ 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

llli 

4  7 

••*--»a 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3fc  %  Sterling  Bonds 

1     2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

94 

3| 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

82 

3| 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

102 

m 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4Qf 
/O                 M                            f} 

602,476 

1935 

108 

H 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1 

1936 

108 

3* 

•  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

in  order  to  avert  the  very  undesirable  reduction  of  the  dividend 
on  the  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  stock,  to  the  volume  of  which 
considerable  additions  had  recently  been  made.  In  the  more 
prosperous  times  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Company  last  year 
big  sums  have  been  provided  out  of  revenue  to  make  up  for  this 
temporary  retrenchment.  Thus,  side  by  side  with  the  increase 
of  £183,200  in  gross  receipts  for  the  five  months,  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  £161,500  in  working  expenses,  leaving  a  net 
increase  of  £21,700.  The  figures  for  the  last  month  of  the  half- 
year,  however,  may  put  quite  a  different  complexion  on  the  result, 
according  to  the  amount  the  directors  set  aside  for  working 
expenditure  out  of  the  big  traffic  increase.  Thus  the  dividend 
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prospect  is  very  uncertain,  although  a  distribution  of  at  least 
2  per  cent,  on  the  Third  Preference  is  regarded  as  fairly  well 
assured. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  marks 
another  step  in  the  bank's  steady  progress.  For  the  past  three 
years  the  amounts  on  deposit  have  been  £12,900,000,  £14,478,000, 
and  £15,073,000  respectively,  while  the  net  earnings  have  been 
£206,000,  £231,000,  and  £282,000,  showing  a  percentage  to 
capital  of  11^  per  cent.,  12 J  per  cent.,  and  13|  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Out  of  the  profits  of  the  past  year,  besides  paying  the 
dividend  of  7  per  cent.,  the  directors  have  added  £205,479, 
including  £116,095  premiums  on  the  new  shares  issued  a  year 
ago,  to  the  reserve  fund,  bringing  it  up  to  the  substantial  sum  of 
£924,657,  and  have  written  £45,048  off  bank  premises.  The 
bank  has  now  132  branches,  having  taken  advantage  of  the  rapid 
opening  up  of  the  North- West  by  planting  several  new  branches 
there  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  fifty-dollar  shares,  at  their 
present  price  of  £17  10s.,  yield  4^  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the 
7  per  cent,  dividend,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Bank  has 
excellent  chances  of  reaping  some  of  the  profit  that  will  accrue 
to  commercial  institutions  in  the  North -West. 

Very  little  business  has  been  transacted  in  Australian  Govern- 
ment securities,  but,  in  spite  of  uncertainties  regarding  the 
monetary  outlook,  prices  have  been  well  maintained,  and  at  the 
time  of  writing  show  a  hardening  tendency.  With  the  present 
number  this  Keview  begins  the  sixth  year  of  its  existence,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  vicissitudes  of  Australian  finance 
during  the  past  five  years  have  exercised  an  unfavourable  influence 
on  the  status  of  Australian  Government  securities.  The  fluctua- 
tions in  prices  have  been  regularly  recorded  month  by  month  in 
this  article,  but  it  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  briefly  the  present 
general  position  with  that  of  February  1901. 

At  that  time  the  Australian  Commonwealth  had  just  become 
a  political  entity,  and  high  hopes  were  formed  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  its  establishment  upon  the  standing  and  values  of  the 
various  State  securities.  It  was  also  anticipated  that  these 
securities  would  derive  further  material  benefit  from  the  adoption 
by  the  States  of  the  provisions  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act  of  1900. 
This  Act  had  just  come  into  force,  and  the  Australian  States 
were  quick  to  take  advantage  of  it,  thereby  making  certain  of 
their  loan  issues  available  for  the  investment  of  trust  funds. 

Unfortunately,  the  hopes  engendered  by  these  important 
events  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  transfer  of  the  State  debts 
to  the  Commonwealth  and  their  consolidation  as  a  Commonwealth 
obligation,  which  were  expected  to  be  among  the  first-fruits  of 
federation,  have  not  been  effected.  Circumstances  have  been 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      „              „     (t) 
3%        „              „     (t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

106A 
101 

88 

3| 
81 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%  „  1885  . 
3£%  „  1889(«) 

*•  /<3  II  • 

3%  „  (t)  .  . 

5,432,900 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,496,081 

1908-13 
1920 
1921-61 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101£ 
104 
99fc 
102* 

87* 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .     .     . 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (fl 
3*%      „              „     t) 
3%        „              „     0 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30f 
1922-47f 

100* 
105 

99* 
86£ 

3g 
3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4%  „  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 
3*%  „  „  t) 

o  o/  ,( 
,  &  "  "  < 

3  %  „  „  t) 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16* 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916J 

101 
102 
103 
100 

87 
87 

3f 

S1 

^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .  .  . 
8*%  „  (t)  .  . 
3%  „  (t)  .  . 
3%  „  (t)  .  . 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35t 
1915-35J 
1927t 

103 

97J 
86 
86$ 

if' 
^ 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
\l  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£  %  Insobd.  Stock  (t) 

4%  „  to 

3  %  .  .  .  h)  . 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40f 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

99 
106 
88 

3i 
3? 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

1 

°IB 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

against  the  carrying  out  of  so  great  a  project,  while  the  inherent 
difficulties  of  the  problem  have  been  enhanced  by  the  lapse  of 
time.  As  regards  the  adoption  of  the  Colonial  Stock  Act,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  the  exact  measure  of  its  influence,  but  it 
is  certain  that  any  benefit  Australian  stocks  may  have  derived 
therefrom  has  been  more  than  neutralised  by  other  adverse 
factors.  At  all  events,  we  are  faced  by  the  hard  fact  that 
Australian  Government  securities  stand  at  a  much  lower  level 
than  was  the  case  five  years  ago. 

While   the   fall  has   affected  the  whole   list,  it  has  operated 
most  severely  on  the  3£  and  3  per  cent,  inscribed  stocks,  which 
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are  the  most  representative  and  the  most  susceptible  to  market 
conditions.  With  the  bond  issues  and  some  of  the  older  inscribed 
4  per  cent,  stocks,  there  are  considerations  of  early  redemption 
which  render  them  less  liable  to  severe  fluctuations.  New 
South  Wales  and  Victorian  3  per  cent,  inscribed  stocks  may  be 
quoted  as  extreme  instances  of  the  downward  movement.  These 
in  February,  1901,  stood  at  100  and  98  respectively  and  are  now 

AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

m 

1  Apl.—  1  Got, 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

33 

Do.    Harbour    Trust  \ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Eds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21t 

101 

3$ 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000       1914-16  f 

103 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700     s       1919 

101 

4| 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000     |  1912-13 

101 

3*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

3$ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN  RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  . 
Do.  4$%  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

* 

1 

12 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

4 
95 
55 
100 

92* 

1 

nil 

4 

5i 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 
4 
6 
4 
6 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

41" 
iff 

10? 
5fc 

i-WWtfW. 

OH»  HHHMH 

T*  >O  -*  «O  CO  1C 

Do.  4£  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stook  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,224,525 

I1 

4 

100 
100 

100 

109$ 
101 

81J 

*A 

3il 

4$ 

Do,  "R  Tnonme  Kednoed             t     ,     t 

£727  705 

4 

100 

71* 

5A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  ,     .     . 

Dn.  5  °/  Chun.  Prof,    . 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£3 

l» 

ml 
5 

21* 
20 
1 
10 

67* 
52z 

«,* 

f 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4J  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

4 

100 
100 

104 
103 

4| 
^ 

(»)  Ex  dividend. 
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quoted  at  about  88.  Many  of  the  other  State  issues  show  a  fall 
of  from  3  to  7  points.  It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the  severe 
depreciation  is  due  in  large  measure  to  causes  quite  independent 
of  Australian  credit  as  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  stocks 
of  other  Colonies  have  fallen  in  like  manner  if  not  always  to  the 
same  extent.  Moreover,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  present 
prices  are  considerably  above  the  lowest  touched,  and  indications 
are  all  in  favour  of  further  improvement. 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years,  there  has  been  no  marked 
development  in  Australian  banking  business,  but  on  the  whole 
the  profits  of  the  various  institutions  have  kept  at  a  satisfactory 
level.  This  has  certainly  been  the  case  with  the  Bank  of  New 
South  Wales,  whose  report  for  the  half-year  to  30th  September 
last  shows  net  earnings  amounting  to  £126,962,  out  of  which 
a  dividend  at  the  usual  rate  of  10  per  cent,  has  been  paid  and 
£25,000  transferred  to  reserve  fund,  making  the  total  of  that  fund 
£1,425,000.  In  the  previous  half-year  the  profits  were  £132,810, 
and  at  30th  September,  1904,  £120,435,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  present  earnings  are  well  up  to  the  recent  average.  The 
position  of  the  Bank  as  exhibited  in  the  balance-sheet,  is  one  of 
great  strength.  The  total  of  deposits  is  now  well  over  23  millions, 
while  the  cash  and  other  liquid  assets  are  on  a  correspondingly 
large  scale.  The  Bank  is  therefore  eminently  in  a  position  to 
take  full  advantage  of  any  improvement  in  commercial  affairs, 
and  to  derive  increased  profit  therefrom. 

There  have  been  numerous  evidences  lately  of  the  improve- 
ment that  has  taken  place  in  Australian  pastoral  affairs,  and  the 
report  of  the  Peel  Eiver  Land  and  Mineral  Co.,  Ld.,  to  30th  June 
last,  affords  yet  another.  The  net  profit  amounted  to  £49,343, 
which  compares  with  £31,739  in  1903-4  and  £4126  in  1902-3. 
The  directors  recommend  a  final  dividend  of  3  per  cent.,  and  a 
bonus  of  1  per  cent.,  making,  with  the  interim  dividend  of  3  per 
cent.,  a  total  distribution  of  7  per  cent,  for  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion they  place  £10,000  to  reserve  fund,  £1000  to  improvements 
account,  and  carry  forward  £1340.  The  shareholders  will  no 
doubt  be  entirely  satisfied  with  these  results,  seeing  that  for  the 
previous  year  the  dividend  was  only  5  per  cent.,  and  there  was 
no  appropriation  to  reserve  fund.  The  past  year  witnessed  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  live  stock  from  177,400 
head  to  215,300  head. 

New  Zealand,  unlike  Australia,  has  enjoyed,  during  the  last 
five  years,  a  career  of  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Trade  conditions 
throughout  the  period  have  been  excellent  and  progressive,  while 
there  has  been  no  drought,  as  in  the  Commonwealth,  to  restrict 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  Colony.  The  general  prosperity 
has  been  reflected  in  the  expanding  public  revenue,  and  there 
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NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


• 

I 

Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price.       Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

107*          3fi 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

126,300 
29,150,302 

1908 
1929 

lOOJz        — 
106|     |     3& 

Quarterly. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

3*  %      ,,            ,,      (*) 

6,161,167 

1940 

98^         3^g 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %        „            „      (<) 

6,384,005 

1945 

88       [     3T*B 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(*)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW    ZEALAND    MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

if 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

4 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand  \ 
4%  Gua.  Stockf      .  / 

£1,000,000 

— 

102 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 

1   200,000 

1926 

121* 

4  5 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

age  Loan 

/ 

1  O 

Dunedin  5%  Cons. 

312,200 

1908 

103 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

117^ 

^"i£ 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

108 

*t 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

108 

4T7« 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

1 

i* 

Jan.—  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

102 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

92 

^ii 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      I 

422,900 

1934 

106 

4T95 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

112* 

T8 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

M 

118* 

5 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

*TSB 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

1 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

has  been  a  series  of  handsome  surpluses  out  of  which  large  sums 
have  been  devoted  to  public  works.  The  latter,  however,  have 
been  on  such  an  extensive  scale  as  to  necessitate  considerable 
borrowings ;  these  have  been  effected  both  locally  and  in 
London  in  a  great  measure  on  a  four  per  cent,  basis,  which 
some  years  ago  would  have  been  regarded  as  very  unsatisfactory 
for  the  colony.  It  is  announced  by  telegram  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  just  arranged  for  the  placing  of  a  new  four  per  cent, 
loan  of  £1,000,000  at  par  without  coming  to  London. 

December's  record  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  brings 
the  total  for  the  year  up  to  a  value  of  £20,802,074  against 
£  16,054,809  for  1904,  or  an  increase  of  23  per  cent.  The  following 
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table  gives  the  returns  month  by  month  for  the  past  four  years 
and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced. 


January   .... 
February 
March      .... 
April  .     . 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1899. 

1,568,508 
.,  1,545,371 
1,698,340 
1,695,550 
1,768,734 
1,751,412 
1,781,944 
1,820,496 
1,769,124 
1,765,047 
1,804,253 
1,833,295 

1,226,846 
1,29,9,726 
1,309,329 
1,299,576 
1,335,826 
1,309,231 
1,307,621 
1,326,468 
1,326,506 
1,383,167 
1,427,947 
1,538,800 

846,489 
834,739 
923,739 
967,936 
994,505 
1,012,322 
1,068,917 
1,155,039 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 
1,188,571 
1,215,110 

£ 

298,786 
345,782 
442,303 
507,980 
588,746 
606,493 
633,674 
691,322 
725,522 
770,706 
795,922 
832,652 

£ 

1,534,583 
1,512,860 
1,654,258 
1,639,340 
1,658,268 
1,665,715 
1,711,447 
1,720,907 
1,657,205 

[  fl,  028,  057 

May          .... 
June  .... 

July    

August           .     .     . 
September     . 
October    .... 
November 
December      .     .     . 

Total  *  . 

20,802,074 

16,054,809  !  12,  589,  247 

7,253,665 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns.  t  State  of  war. 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4fc%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 
4  %  1886 
3J%1886       „        (t). 
3%  1886        „        (t). 

£ 
804,400 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
13,263,067 
7,549,018 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

103 
107 
103£ 
98* 
86 

§ 

m 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Deo, 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

*$  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
i  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

|tf    - 

O/o               II                    • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49f 

107 
111 

100 

87 

3| 

IP 
BA 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock     . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

99J 

3 

1  May  —  1  Nov. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

483,000 

1954 

98 

*-h 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4%      .      .   !  1,878,550 

1953 

101 

315 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%     ...      1,350,000 

1951-3  !     102 

H 

30  June—  31  Dec, 

Johannesburg  4  %      .   \  5,500,000 

1933-4 

98       i     4^ 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1953 

101 

315 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

99 

4 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
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Amid  all  the  discussion  on  Chinese  labour  it  is  interesting  to 
have  a  statement  as  to  the  exact  position  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
the  latest  date  to  which  returns  are  available,  both  as  regards 
labour  already  at  the  mines  and  the  fresh  importations  for  which 
arrangements  have  already  been  made.  On  December  31st  there 
were  80,954  natives  employed  in  the  mines  and  47,217  coolies. 
In  addition,  there  were  1947  coolies  on  the  water.  Then  there 
were  9878  licensed  and  definitely  arranged  for  by  the  Importation 
Agency,  and  3000  licensed  but  not  definitely  arranged  for. 
Application,  moreover,  had  been  made  for  licences  for  a  further 
1267,  which  had  not  been  granted.  The  following  table  shows 
the  progress  of  the  labour  supply,  both  Kaffir  and  Chinese, 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  enables  comparison  with  the 
figures  for  March,  1903,  when  official  returns  were  first 
published. 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .  1903 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

_ 

January    1904 

5,397 

5,471 

74* 

68,707 

— 

February    „ 

6,263 

5,064 

1,199 

69,996 

— 

March 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340 

— 

April 

5,284 

5,047 

237 

72,577 

— 

May 

4,844 

6,643 

1,799* 

70,778 

— 

June 

5,257 

7,178 

1,921* 

68,857 

— 

July 

4,683 

6,246 

1,563* 

67,294 

1,384 

August 

6,173 

7,624 

1,446* 

65,348 

4,947 

September 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,039 

October  . 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January    1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233+ 

93,988 

41,290 

July 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October. 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

*  Net  loss. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  events  in  Bhodesian 
affairs  during  the  past  month,  was  the  official  statement  of  the 
developments  on  the  diamond  field  over  which  there  was  a  little 
burst  of  excitement  about  a  year  ago.  Since  then  Sir  John 
"Willoughby  has  been  quietly  continuing  his  work  on  the  spot  as 
managing  director  of  the  South  African  Option  Syndicate,  which 
owns  chief  interest  in  the  concession,  and  he  only  recently  returned 
home  to  present  the  results  of  his  labours  before  the  shareholders. 
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His  statement  certainly  seems  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a 
diamond  property  of  no  mean  importance,  although  he  sounded 
a  commendable  note  of  warning  against  any  undue  speculation 
in  the  future  of  the  discoveries.  Indeed,  the  syndicate's  methods 
as  a  whole  have  up  to  the  present  been  characterised  by  a 
praiseworthy  lack  of  the  early  financial  manipulations  with  which 
mining  enterprises  are  too  often  inaugurated.  The  syndicate 
has  a  very  modest  capital,  but  intends,  nevertheless,  to  refrain 
at  present  from  the  flotation  of  any  subsidiary,  providing  for  the 
initial  plant  out  of  funds  already  in  hand. 

The  output  of  gold  from  Ehodesia  for  December  exceeded 
all  previous  records,  amounting  as  it  did  to  37,116  ounces,  against 
35,785  ounces  for  September,  the  highest  previous  return.  The 
total  for  the  year  was  thus  made  up  to  407,048  ounces,  against 
267,715  ounces  for  1904.  The  following  table  gives  the  returns, 
month  by  month,  for  the  past  seven  years  :— 


1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901.        1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

OZ. 

02. 

OZ. 

OZ.                    OZ. 

OZ. 

January 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697       5,242 

6,371 

February    . 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237  !     6,233 

6,433 

March  .     . 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289       6,286 

6,614 

April      .     . 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998  '     5,456 

5,755 

May       .     . 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469  !     6,554 

4,939 

June      .     . 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863       6,185 

6,104 

July      .     . 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651       5,738 

6,031 

August  .     . 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734     10,138 

3,177 

September  . 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958  !  10,749 

5,653 

October 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503     10,727 

4,276 

November  . 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486       9,169 

4,671 

December  . 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174  !     9,463 

5,289 

Total  .     . 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059     91,940 

55,313 

It  seems  probable  that  when  conditions  become  more  favour- 
able to  new  issues  of  capital,  some  further  rubber  company 
flotations  will  be  among  the  first  to  appear.  The  cultivation  of 
the  product  in  our  Crown  Colonies  is  being  rapidly  extended. 
Especially  in  Ceylon,  admirable  enterprise  is  being  shown  in  the 
promotion  of  experiments  to  ascertain  the  best  methods  of 
gathering  and  preparing  the  rubber,  and  the  Government  has 
arranged  for  a  rubber  exhibition  at  the  end  of  April,  with  a  view 
to  encouraging  the  industry. 

In  his  lucid  annual  commentary  on  the  Egyptian  Budget, 
Sir  Vincent  Corbett,  the  financial  adviser  to  the  Khedive,  while 
bringing  into  due  prominence  the  abounding  prosperity  of  the 
country,  gives  his  influential  support  to  the  warnings  which 
other  authorities  have  from  time  to  time  uttered  against  undue 
speculation.  "  With  a  full  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching 
to  an  expression  of  opinion  which  cannot  but  have  something  of 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

96 

5,8 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  African! 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

97 

T<? 
*i 

Rhodesia  °Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915  .     .     .  / 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

96 

5& 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red,   . 

£1,812,977 

5 

100 

92 

fit 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18£  

80,000 
160,000 

6 
12 

5 
6} 

4| 
124 

af 

Natal  Bank  £10    .                 .... 

148,232 

14 

4 

*     •* 

M 

BL 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10 

16* 

5™ 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,911 

17 

25 

80 

«H 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

40 

5 

18& 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

22 

1 

a* 

8| 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

5,999,470 

nil 

1 

IH 

nil 

Do.  5  7  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

104* 

44 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

8 

5 

7* 

•*4- 

St's 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 
5 

10 
7 

17* 
tft 

a 

CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 


Present  When 

Amount.      ;  Redeemable. 


Pi-ice.    !    Yield. 


Interest  Payable. 


/VIUUUIIL.         ,  jwvwrouittvw* 

. 

Barbadoes  8J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

!  1925-42* 

101 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t)  ' 

250,000 

i  1923-45f 

88 

ft 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .  \ 

1,076,100 

1934      !     Ill 

3| 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0  ...   j 

2,450,000 

1940             94£ 

3* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (*)  1 

341,800 

1  1918-43*         101 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (7)     .   i 

1,098,907 

1934 

109a; 

3 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3J%ins.  (t)      .     .   ! 

1,452,400 

i  1919-49         100 

3^ 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\i 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./i 

600,000 

1940 

97 

H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t).     .     .  ! 
Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (j5) 

482,390 
532,892 

1937           108 
1  1929-54f         98£ 

a 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 
1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (*)     .   i 

422,593 

i  1917-42*  :     103 

3? 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0  .     .     . 

600,000 

1  1926-44f 

89      1     3| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

88j 

VB 

Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated ;on  shorter  period. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 


an  ex-cathedra  character,"  he  says,  "  I  desire  to  sound  a  note 
of  warning  to  those  who  look  on  Egypt  as  an  Eldorado  for 
investors  and  speculators.  The  sudden  accession  of  wealth  and 
commercial  activity  in  this  country  has  been  attended  by  features 
that  are  only  too  often  its  concomitants.  The  tendency  to 
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EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,915,200 

3 

100 

1    • 
10H 

a» 

,,        Unified  Debt  . 

£55  971  960 

4 

100 

1041 

33-3 

National  Bank  of  Egypt       .... 

250,000 

7 

10 

25| 

'-"[n 

Bank  of  Egypt      

30  000 

16 

1  0  1 

35 

511 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
„               ,,             „       Preferred 

248,000 
125,000 

6 
4 

10 

10 

34* 

„             „      Bonds     . 

£2,500,000 

H 

100 

93$ 

m 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Excluding  bonus  on  new  capital  issue. 

discount  the  future  is  nowhere  more  evident,  and  during  the 
past  two  years  the  value  of  property,  both  in  land  and  in  local 
stocks  and  shares,  has,  in  many  cases,  been  forced  up  to  levels 
which  even  prospective  results  can  hardly  prove  to  be  remunera- 
tive. It  is  to  be  feared  that  these  inflated  values  are  not 
infrequently  based  on  speculative  purchases,  which  have  been 
facilitated  by  the  profuse  introduction  of  loanable  capital  into 
the  country,  either  in  the  form  of  new  banking,  finance  and  land 
companies,  or  in  that  of  large  increases  in  the  capital  of  the  old 
institutions."  Those  who,  through  insufficient  discrimination  in 
the  choice  of  their  Egyptian  investments,  suffer  from  the  reaction 
towards  which  the  situation  appears  to  be  tending,  will  not  be 
able  to  complain  of  lack  of  official  warning. 

TEUSTEE. 

January  22, 1906.1 


NOTICE  TO  CONTEIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE    EMIGRATION    OF    STATE    CHILDREN- 
TRAINING    FARMS    ESSENTIAL 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW. 

SIE, — I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  your  proposals 
regarding  the  emigration  of  State  Children  in  The  Empire  Review 
and  also  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  contained  in  the  December 
number,  and  as  I  have  had  some  experience  of  the  life  these 
children  would  lead,  having  been  "  hired  boy  "  on  an  Ontario 
farm,  I  am  able  to  view  your  scheme  from  a  somewhat  different 
standpoint  to  that  of  most  contributors. 

Mr.  Briant  seems  to  think  that  a  Receiving  House  in  Canada 
is  necessary,  but  that   a   Training  Farm   such  as  you  suggest 
might  be  dispensed  with.     If  the  children  are  to  be  sent  out  ass 
proposed  at  the  age  of  from  eight  to  ten,  I  consider  a  training 
farm  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  the  scheme,  for  although  a 
certain  number  might  be  boarded  out  with  farmers  immediately 
on  arrival,  yet  I  do  not  think  a  sufficient  demand  for  such  young 
children  could  be  expected.     Nor  is  it  to  be  desired,  for  in  the 
generality  of  cases   the  children  would  benefit  both  physically 
and  mentally  by  being  kept  on  a  properly  conducted   training 
farm  for  a  few  years.     At  the  same  time  the  idea  mooted  by 
Mr.  Prentys  that  they  should  stay  on  the  training  farm  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  eighteen  is  a  mistake.     I  admit  as  far  as 
education  goes  they  would  probably  benefit,  but  at  that  later 
age  they  would  take  less  kindly  to  the  comparative  isolation  and 
dulness  incident  to  life  on  an  ordinary  farm,  and  I  think  a  much 
larger  percentage  would  be  likely  to  relinquish  agriculture  and 
go  to  swell  the  already  congested  towns.     Thus  one  of  the  main 
ideas  of  the  scheme,  the  providing  the  colonies  with   a  larger 
population  of  British  blood  on  the  land,  would  come  to  nothing. 

I  would  suggest  with  a  view  to  economy,  that  the  training 
farm  should  also  be  made  to  do  duty  as  receiving  house,  all 
children,  whether  destined  to  be  boarded  out  at  once  or  to  undergo 
their  four  or  five  years'  training  on  the  farm,  being  taken  there 
direct  upon  arrival  in  the  colony. 
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The  climate  of  Canada  at  any  rate,  and  that  is  the  colony  to 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  children  would  probably  be  sent, 
is  eminently  healthy,  although  the  winters  are  long  and  rigorous, 
and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  on  that  score  for  any  ordinarily 
healthy  and  sound  child. 

Your  idea  that  destitute  and  orphaned  children  belonging  to 
the  colony  in  which  it  is  situated  should  also  be  sent  to  the 
training  farm  is  a  good  one,  and  would  prove  a  benefit  to  and 
afterwards  constitute  a  bond  between  both  parties  of  children. 

As  regards  inspection,  would  it  not  be  feasible  to  get  a  half- 
yearly  report  on  each  child  either*  from  a  minister  in  the  district 
in  which  the  child  is  domiciled,  or  from  some  other  person  of 
position,  such  as  a  doctor  or  the  reeve  of  a  township?  This 
system,  if  adopted,  would  be  much  more  efficient  than  the  flying 
visit  of  a  travelling-inspector,  who  can  know  but  little  of  the  people 
in  his  wide  district.  It  would  also  save  the  expense  of  keeping 
up  a  large  staff  of  inspectors.  The  reports  of  these  resident 
agents  would  form  a  record  in  all  cases,  and  attention  would  be 
immediately  called  to  any  case  of  ill-treatment  or  neglect  to 
fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  contract  made  on  taking  a  child. 
These  local  agents  would  also  be  in  a  position  to  advise  respecting 
applicants  for  children  in  their  districts,  and  form  a  link  with 
the  training  farm. 

The  children  would  be  received  into  the  homes  of  the  farmers 
with  whom  they  were  placed  on  terms  of  absolute  equality  in 
at  least  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  although  they  would 
have  to  work  hard,  it  would  be  amid  healthy  surroundings  both 
physically  and  morally.  Farm  fare  is  generally  plentiful  and 
good  though  homely,  the  greatest  drawback  being  the  everlasting 
salt  pork,  which  in  summer  certainly  palls  on  one.  In  winter 
fresh  meat  is  plentiful  enough. 

The  Canadian  farmer  may  be  a  hard  hand  at  driving  a 
bargain,  but  is  as  a  rule  honest,  kindly  and  hospitable,  and 
although  I  have  known  some  very  black  exceptions,  I  think  cases 
of  ill-treatment  would  be  few. 

Regarding  "  enlightened  Canadian  opinion,"  as  Mr.  Briant 
has  it,  I  think  there  need  be  no  fear  but  that  the  young  immi- 
grants you  propose  to  send  out  from  the  Motherland  would  be 
welcomed,  seeing  that  Doukhobors,  Galicians,  and  almost  every 
continental  nationality  are  regarded  as  suitable  immigrants.  It 
is  hard  indeed  to  see  what  objection  can  be  made  to  the  incoming 
of  these  young  settlers  of  British  blood  whose  only  fault  is 
poverty. 

0.  P.  GASSTON. 

WESTLANDS,  CHAILEY. 
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STATE-AIDED    EMIGRATION 

A    NATIONAL    PROGRAMME    WANTED 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

IT  is  with  great  disappointment  that  I  see  no  mention  of  State- 
aided  emigration  in  the  Government  programme  for  the  opening 
Session.  The  intimation  that  it  is  hoped  to  inaugurate  a  back- 
to-the-land  policy  is  but  a  poor  substitute  for  so  important  an 
omission.  A  back-to-the-land  policy  is,  in  the  present  condition 
of  our  fiscal  system,  only  beating  the  air.  Farms  of  twenty  acres 
might  be  made  to  pay  where  the  land  is  light,  but  where  the 
land  is  heavy  and  markets  distant,  the  prospects  are  not  very 
hopeful.  But  how  many  men  will  saddle  themselves  with 
farming  responsibilities  when  they  know  that  whatever  they 
grow  can  be  obtained  cheaper  from  foreign  countries  or  the 
colonies. 

Nor  will  labour  be  attracted  to  the  land  at  the  current 
rate  of  agricultural  wages — and  farmers  cannot  afford  to  pay 
more — especially  after  a  few  years'  residence  in  the  towns. 
Even  if  a  man  were  to  return  for  a  time  he  would  be  sure  to 
migrate  to  the  towns  again  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  No  ; 
this  is  only  playing  with  the  unemployed  question.  Moreover, 
at  the  best  it  can  only  be  an  experiment.  Even  assuming  that 
such  a  policy  be  tried,  it  will  take  some  considerable  time  to  put 
it  into  operation,  and  its  success,  as  regards  the  persons  assisted, 
cannot  be  guaranteed.  Meanwhile  the  number  of  "  out  of  works  " 
will  go  on  increasing.  There  is  but  one  way  of  practically  dealing 
with  the  matter,  and  that  is  by  emigration.  What  is  wanted  is 
State  aid  to  give  the  man  a  fair  chance  in  life  in  a  land  where 
the  surroundings  compel  him  to  work,  but  where  his  toil  will 
bring  him  a  comfortable  home  and  a  nice  little  nest-egg  in  his 
old  age,  where  he  will  be  free  from  the  curse  of  over  competition, 
Vox,.  XI.— No.  62,  H 
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and  where  his  natural  talents  will  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
themselves  to  the  fullest  advantage. 

I  take  it  to  be  the  desire  and  ambition  of  every  British  states- 
man to  see  the  Empire  consolidated  and  developed  in  a  way  that 
is  most  beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  the  greater  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  these  premises,  I  go 
a  step  further,  and  say  that  this  end  can  be  best  attained  by 
an  organised  system  of  State-aided  emigration  and  colonisation 
based  on  joint  action  between  the  Motherland  and  the  self- 
governing  colonies.  Such  a  policy  has  many  advantages,  political, 
social,  and  commercial.  It  cannot  fail  to  foster  unity  and  promote 
solidarity.  Moreover,  while  peopling  the  oversea  possessions  of 
the  Crown  with  old-world  stock>  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
insure  a  means  of  livelihood  for  that  section  of  the  community, 
year  by  year  growing  larger  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with, 
which  is  unable  to  obtain  adequate  or  remunerative  employment. 

Canada  leads  the  Way. 

For  a  considerable  period  I  have  been  urging  the  advisability 
of  making  emigration  and  colonisation  a  plank  in  the  national 
programme  both  here  and  in  the  colonies,  and  it  has  afforded  me 
much  satisfaction  to  watch  the  strides  made  in  this  direction  by 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Under  the  able  leadership  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  assisted  on  this  side  by  the  untiring  zeal  of 
Lord  Strathcona,  and  later  still  by  the  organising  powers  displayed 
by  Mr.  Preston,  we  have  seen  every  encouragement  given  to  duly 
qualified  British  emigrants  to  make  a  home  and  build  up  a  career 
for  themselves  in  British  North  America.  It  has  taken  longer  for 
Australia  to  grasp  the  situation,  although  the  pronouncements 
made  from  time  to  time  by  Mr.  Deakin,  Sir  John  Forrest,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  James,  and  Mr.  Irvine  have  shown  us  that  there 
existed  on  the  part  of  many  Australian  statesmen  an  earnest 
desire  to  advance  a  policy  of  British  immigration.  Active 
measures,  however,  were  postponed  owing  to  the  exigencies  of 
party  politics  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of  providing  the 
necessary  funds.  Further  delay  was  also  occasioned  by  opposition 
from  the  Labour  organisations.  Fortunately  for  the  Common- 
wealth the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  has  severed  the  chains 
which  bound  it  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  organisations,  and  with 
the  abandonment  of  the  "  objective  "  Mr.  Watson  has  come  into 
line  with  Mr.  Deakin,  a  coalition  which  has  resulted  in  a  common 
agreement  on  the  Federal  immigration  policy.  Two  restrictions 
only  now  attach  to  white  British  subjects  coming  into  Australia 
under  contract:  the  new  arrivals  are  not  allowed  to  take  the 
place  of  workers  on  strike,  and  must  receive  for  their  services  the 
standard  rate  of  wages.  Inhere  is  no  reasonable  ground  for 
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combating   these  restrictions,   seeing   they   are  framed    in    the 
interests  both  of  the  immigrant  and  the  colonial  working-man. 

Australia's  New  Policy. 

The  amendment  to  the  Immigration  Act  has  been  promptly 
followed  by  a  statement  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  effect 
that  he  proposes  during  the  ensuing  Session  to  introduce  into  the 
Federal  Parliament  a  Bill  dealing  with  the  immigration  question 
generally,  an  important  principle  in  the  new  measure  being  the 
subsidising  of  the  steamers  which  bring  immigrants  from  the 
Motherland  at  cheap  fares.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that 
before  the  dissolution  takes  place  in  August  an  Act  will  be 
placed  on  the  Federal  Statute  Book  enabling  Australia  to  com- 
pete with  Canada  for  suitable  British  emigrants.  Due  credit  for 
this  altered  condition  of  affairs  should  also  be  given  to  that 
eminent  statistician,  Mr.  Coghlan,  and  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if 
I  say  that  Mr.  Deakin's  hand  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
report  which  the  Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales  submitted 
to  the  Commonwealth  Government  last  summer. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  his  proposals  induced  the 
Prime  Minister's  statement,  but  the  suggestions  made  in  Mr. 
Coghlan's  report,  together  with  his  summary  of  Canada's  immi- 
gration policy,  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  enlighten  the  Federal 
Cabinet  upon  many  matters  connected  with  the  subject  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  Motherland.  Without  in  any  way  endeavouring  to 
anticipate  the  provisions  which  Mr.  Deakin's  Bill  will  introduce, 
I  doubt  not  that  the  new  measure  will  be  so  framed  as  to 
enable  every  Agent- General  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  the 
question,  "  Can  we  be  sure  that  land  within  the  rainfall  area 
can  be  purchased  by  us  on  arrival  in  Australia? "  This  question 
is  one  concerning  which  every  intending  emigrant  seeks  informa- 
tion, but  hitherto  no  Australian  representative  has  felt  himself  in 
a  position  to  give  a  positive  reply.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
deal  further  with  Mr.  Coghlan's  report,  but  I  may  perhaps  be 
permitted  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  State 
documents  that  have  had  their  origin  on  this  side.  Western 
Australia,  Queensland,  and  New  South  Wales  have  also  extended 
their  immigration  facilities,  and  special  inducements  are  offered 
by  those  States  to  British  emigrants. 

From  this  short  summary  of  facts  it  will  be  seen  that  both  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  have 
appreciated  the.  wisdom  of  embarking  on  a  system  of  State-aided 
immigration,  an  appreciation  which  is  shared  by  the  provincial 
Governments  and  the  State  Governments  in  the  two  countries. 
Even  if  it  be  said,  as  it  doubtless  will  be  said,  that  the  colonial 
action  is  generated  by  a  feeling  of  self-interest,  it  cannot  be  denied 
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that  we  in  this  country  participate  in  the  advantages  accruing 
from  the  colonial  policy.  Our  surplus  population,  or  at  any  rate 
that  portion  suitable  as  emigrants,  is  provided  with  openings 
in  the  Britains  beyond  the  sea,  which,  but  for  the  action  of  the 
Colonial  Governments,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  consider. 

Apathy  in  Downing  Street. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  the  Home  Government 
is  going  to  do.  Canada  and  Australia  have  made  their  move. 
What  is  to  be  the  policy  of  this  country  ?  We  can  scarcely  sit 
still  and  do  nothing  in  the  face  of  the  economic  position  con- 
fronting us  within  our  own  borders,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
last  year  it  was  found  necessary  with  the  Government  then  in 
power  to  pass  the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act.  The  machinery 
provided  by  that  legislation  possesses  emigrating  powers  it  is  true, 
but  had  it  not  been  for  the  Queen's  Fund  these  powers  could  not 
have  been  exercised.  Moreover,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  spend 
the  money  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  committees,  or  even  a 
portion  of  it,  on  emigration  purposes  unless  it  be  so  earmarked 
by  the  donors.  So  far  as  one  can  gather  from  the  speeches  made 
by  the  Labour  leaders,  emigration  under  present  conditions  does 
not  commend  itself  to  them  as  a  solution  of  the  Unemployed 
problem,  but  I  think  when  they  have  had  opportunities  of  more 
closely  studying  the  question  and  examining  it  in  all  its  phases 
they  will  see  the  advantages  of  joining  hands  with  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  agreeing  upon  some  form  of  State-aided  emigration 
based  on  mutual  co-operation. 

Of  late  we  have  heard  much  talk  about  nationalising  the  land, 
of  a  policy  of  stocking  small  farms  with  grants  from  the  local 
rates,  and  of  providing  State  employment  at  Trades  Union  wages 
where  private  work  on  the  same  scale  of  pay  cannot  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Morley's  reception  of  this  proposal  does  not,  however,  give 
much  encouragement  to  its  promoters,  and  Mr.  Burns'  condemna- 
tion of  labour  colonies,  which  in  my  opinion  may  perhaps  have 
uses  as  training  grounds  for  suitable  emigrants,  does  not  look  as 
if  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is  in  sympathy 
with  a  wide  application  of  the  rates  towards  providing  work  for 
the  unemployed.  A  "  back-to-the-land  "  policy  is,  as  I  have  said, 
an  impossible  policy.  The  remedy  lies  in  State-aided  emigra- 
tion, and  the  sooner  the  Government  grasp  this  fact  the  sooner 
will  the  unemployed  problem  be  solved. 

Both  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Church  Army  have  found 
emigration  and  colonisation  a  sure  means  of  lessening  poverty 
here  and  of  providing  Canada  with  a  useful  class  of  colonists. 
These  emigrants  have  been  welcomed  in  the  North-West,  and 
will  doubtless  receive  a  similar  welcome  in  Australia  under  Mr, 
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Deakin's  proposed  legislation.  Lord  Kothschild  and  others  are 
financing  private  experiments  in  the  same  direction,  and  many 
societies  have  long  been  engaged  in  emigration  work  on  their  own 
responsibility.  Again,  we  have  the  committees  established  under 
the  Unemployed  Workmen's  Act,  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  other 
local  authorities  working  with  the  same  end  in  view.  Failures 
there  must  be,  but  they  are  few.  If  it  were  otherwise  the  work 
of  emigration  would  not  be  growing  as  it  is  to-day.  From  all 
sides  we  hear  the  same  testimonial  that  emigration  alone  meets 
the  needs  of  the  situation. 

Board  of  Emigration  Necessary. 

Why,  then,  should  not  all  these  agencies,  while  preserving 
their  own  independence  of  action,  be  gathered  together  and 
placed  under  one  central  authority,  that  authority  being  a  State 
authority  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Colonial  Governments  ? 
I  have  in  these  pages  and  elsewhere  suggested  the  creation  of 
a  Board  of  Emigration.  I  have  ventured  to  define  how  that 
Board  should  be  composed,  and  what  should  be  its  duties.  I 
will  not  again  go  over  the  old  ground  except  to  say  that,  if 
emigration  and  colonisation  are  to  march  hand  in  hand,  and 
the  best  results  obtained  for  the  Motherland  and  the  colonies 
as  well  as  for  the  emigrants  themselves,  a  recognised  State 
authority  must  be  established. 

Lady  Strathcona's  munificent  gift  to  the  Queen's  Fund  points 
to  the  urgency  of  creating  a  properly  constituted  body  to  receive 
subscriptions  and  donations  intended  for  emigration  and  colonisa- 
tion purposes.  Lady  Strathcona,  in  the  letter  conveying  her 
gift  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  expressed  a  wish  that  nine-tenths  of  the 
money  should  be  used  in  enabling  suitable  persons  among  the 
unemployed,  their  wives  and  their  children,  to  emigrate  and 
become  settlers  as  agricultural  labourers  and  farmers  in  the 
North- West  of  Canada.  For  this  purpose  the  money  was  given 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Queen's  Fund.  Now,  as  I  understand  it,  in 
a  short  time  this  Fund  will  be  closed,  and  I  take  it  that  when 
their  duties  are  over  the  trustees  will  relinquish  office.  Any 
subsequent  gift  then  designed  for  a  similar  purpose  must  either 
be  entrusted  to  some  philanthropic  or  religious  society  or  handed 
over  to  one  of  the  committees  appointed  under  the  Unemployed 
Workmen's  Act.  There  are  many  disadvantages  in  such  a  course 
being  pursued,  and  it  may  be  that  an  intending  donor,  perceiving 
these  disadvantages,  will  hesitate  to  come  forward,  in  which  case 
both  the  cause  of  the  unemployed  and  the  wants  of  the  colonies 
may  suffer. 

If,  however,  we  had  in  being  an  Emigration  Board,  a  body 
of  permanent  trustees  appointed  by  the  State  would  always  be 
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ready  to  receive  and  administer  similar  bequests.  I  do  not  in 
any  way  seek  to  minimise  the  importance  of  philanthropic  effort, 
but  I  wish  to  see  established  a  properly  constituted  central 
authority  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  through  some  depart- 
ment of  the  State.  Certain  Labour  Members,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  memorialised  Mr.  Balfour  to  authorise  grants  to  the 
committees  above  named  from  the  Exchequer  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  the  unemployed  with  work.  That  request  was 
rightly  refused.  But  with  State-aided  emigration  forming  part 
of  our  national  policy,  and  an  Emigration  Board  to  administer 
the  public  money,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  these 
committees  should  not  always  have  at  their  disposal  sufficient 
State  funds  for  emigration  purposes. 

THE  EDITOR, 
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THE   TRANSVAAL   CONSTITUTION 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

THE  trend  of  recent  events  had  prepared  us  for  the  pronounce- 
ment that  the  Liberal  Government  have  decided  to  recall  the 
Letters-Patent  providing  for  the  intermediate  stage  of  Repre- 
sentative  Government  which  the  late  Government  gave  to 
the  Transvaal  Colony,  and  to  establish  in  its  place  Responsible 
Government.  In  a  former  article  I  dealt  at  some  length  with  the 
reasons  which  induced  Mr.  Lyttelton  to  follow  in  the  case  of  the 
Transvaal  the  precedent  which  his  predecessors  had  observed  in 
all  the  other  colonies,  namely,  that  of  allowing  a  period  of 
representative  government  to  elapse  before  granting  full  and 
complete  autonomy.  Those  reasons  have  the  same  force  to-day 
as  they  had  twelve  months  ago.  Continuity  of  colonial  policy 
is  as  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  Empire  as  is  continuity  of 
foreign  policy,  yet  while  the  Liberal  Government  have  rightly 
accepted  without  demur  the  engagements  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
they  have  lost  no  time  in  reversing  those  entered  into  by 
Mr.  Lyttelton  with  regard  to  the  Transvaal. 

Continuity  of  Policy. 

I  am  aware  that  when  in  opposition  Ministers  thought  that 
the  immediate  granting  of  responsible  government  to  the  Trans- 
vaal was  the  wiser  course  to  take,  but  not  having  access  at  the 
time  to  the  sources  of  information  open  to  the  Government, 
they  were  not  in  so  good  a  position  to  form  an  accurate  judg- 
ment as  Mr.  Lyttelton  and  his  colleagues.  After  exhaustive 
inquiries,  and  hearing  evidence  from  all  sides,  Mr.  Balfour's 
Cabinet  decided  in  favour  of  representative  government,  and 
even  allowing  for  the  Liberal  view  being  antagonistic  to  this 
policy,  when  everything  was  settled,  and  the  word  of  the  Govern- 
ment pledged  to  the  Transvaal,  nothing  but  the  most  exceptional 
circumstances,  and  those  circumstances  transpiring  since  action 
was  taken,  would,  in  my  opinion,  justify  an  immediate  reversal 
of  policy  upon  assuming  office.  That  no  fresh  circumstances 
have  arisen  we  all  know,  while  the  real  feeling  in  the  Colony  on 
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the  subject  is  unaltered.  What,  then,  has  caused  this  sudden 
departure  from  what  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  unwritten 
law  of  national  procedure?  This  is  a  question  which  must  be 
answered. 

An  Experiment. 

That    the    importation    of    Chinese   labourers  for  work    in 
the   Kand   mines  was   allowed   by  the  late   Government  as   an 
experiment  needs  no  demonstration.     We  have  it  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr.  Balfour;   we  have  it  confirmed  by  Mr.  Lyttelton; 
and  again  we  have  the  fact   accepted  by  Lord  Elgin  in  his 
despatch  to  Lord  Selborne  last  December.     But  if  further  proof 
be  needed  we  have  it  from  Lord  Milner,   who  endorsed  the 
statement   of   the  late   Government's    policy  in    the    pamphlet 
written  by  me  when  the  matter  was  before  Parliament  in  1903. 
As  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  experiment,  and  as  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  importation,  these  matters  were  to  be  left  for 
decision  to  the  Kepresentative  Government  which  should  have 
come  into  operation  next  June.     Now  the  form  of  representative 
government  granted   by  the  late  Government  to  the  Transvaal 
gave  to  the  people  of  that  colony  full  and  ample  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  own  opinions  on  all  subjects  pertaining  to  their 
domestic  policy ;  it  also  provided  for  the  efficient  carrying  out  of 
these  opinions  should  they  obtain  a  majority  in  the  representa- 
tive House  of  Assembly.    If,  therefore,  the  Transvaal  Government 
in  June  had  decided  to   abandon   the  employment  of  Chinese 
labour  in  the  Band  mines,  they  could   have  done   so   without 
any  interference  from  Downing  Street.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  had   decided    to  retain   the   Chinese  it  would    still    have 
been  open  to  Ministers  here  to  object  or  to  make  suggestions. 
In   short,  while  the  Transvaal  remained  a  Crown   colony,  the 
ultimate  appeal  would  always  have  been  to  this  country.     This 
safeguard  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  has  elected  to  abandon, 
and  abandon  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  never  be  replaced.     Of 
course  the  veto  of  the  Crown  can  be  placed  upon  any  legisla- 
tion passed  by  a  colony  possessing  responsible  government,  but 
unless  the  legislation  conflicts  with  Imperial  obligations  to  foreign 
Powers  that  privilege  is  never  exercised. 

Mr.  Lyttelton's  Decision. 

I  am  not  saying  that  representative  government,  however  full 
it  be,  is  better  for  the  Transvaal  than  responsible  government,  or 
vice  versa.  That  is  a  matter  outside  my  purview.  It  is  sufficient 
for  me  that  the  Sovereign,  on  the  advice  of  his  Ministers,  granted 
the  one  and  withheld  the  other.  Certainly  we  know  now  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  electioneering  tactics,  for  the  late  Govern 
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inent  to  have  given  responsible  government  would  have  placed 
them  at  a  very  distinct  advantage  at  the  polls,  for  in  that  case 
they  would  have  cut  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  their 
opponents.  But  this  being  so,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lyttelton,  who 
must  have  been  aware  of  the  card  he  was  placing  in  his  opponents' 
hands,  did  what  he  thought  right  and  best  for  this  country,  the 
Colony,  and  the  Empire,  is  a  clear  indication  that  he  allowed  no 
idea  of  party  advantage  to  bias  his  judgment.  To  say  then  that 
he  gave  way  to  pressure  from  the  capitalists  is  a  base  libel,  and 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  consideration.  Mr.  Lyttelton,  acting 
solely  on  the  evidence  before  him,  did  what  his  predecessors  at 
the  Colonial  Office  have  invariably  done — he  advised  the  course 
which,  in  his  judgment,  was  best  for  the  Colony,  and  best  for  the 
Empire,  and  it  was  naturally  expected  if  the  Liberal  Party  came 
into  power  that  they  would  give  him  credit  for  this  and  continue 
a  policy  which  the  late  Parliament  had  sanctioned. 

Why,  then,  this  sudden  reversal,  on  the  same  facts,  of  Mr. 
Lyttelton's  policy  ?  Why  this  haste  to  give  autonomy,  when 
representative  government  would  have  met  all  requirements  for 
the  time  being,  as  well  as  enabling  the  people  of  the  Transvaal  to 
decide  for  themselves  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Chinese 
Labour  experiment?  These  are  questions  which  are  troubling  the 
minds  of  the  public  both  here  and  in  the  Transvaal.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  answer  them,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  granting 
of  responsible  government  assists  the  party  tactics  of  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerrnan's  Government,  and  offers  a  way  of  escape 
from  the  "  tight  place  "  in  which  Ministers  find  themselves  owing 
to  the  injudicious,  not  to  say  dishonest,  line  adopted  by  them 
towards  Chinese  Labour,  a  question  which  is,  and  ought  always 
to  have  been,  regarded  by  Liberals  as  purely  an  economic  one, 
and  not  approached  in  a  partisan  spirit. 

Pictorial  Falsehoods. 

During  the  General  Election  not  only  members  of  the  Cabinet 
but  the  great  majority  of  the  Liberal  and  Labour  candidates 
committed  themselves  to  the  statement  that  the  system  of 
indentured  labour  under  which  the  Chinese  work  in  the  mines 
was  a  system  of  slavery.  And  not  only  this,  but  they  sanctioned 
the  exhibition  of  posters  showing  the  Chinese  manacled  and 
suffering  all  kinds  of  indignities.  These  pictures  they  allowed  to 
be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  treatment  of  the  labourers.  In  fact, 
with  such  unblushing  assurance  were  these  pictorial  falsehoods 
used  that  the  other  side  attributed  to  them  an  official  origin. 
This,  however,  Mr.  Birrell  denied,  but  that  their  place  of  origin 
remained  in  doubt  even  after  this  denial  from  headquarters  is 
evident  from  the  leading  article  in  the  Star  on  the  1st  of 
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February,  in  which  the  following  statement  is  made  on  editorial 
authority :  "  The  manacled  Chinese  slaves  depicted  so  graphically 
in  the  posters  issued  by  the  Liberal  Publication  Department." 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  View. 

Eeplying  to  Lord  Lansdowne's  indictment  of  these  misrepre- 
sentations, Lord  Eipon  frankly  admitted  "  it  was  wrong  "  ;  but 
all  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  had  to  say  in  answer  to  the 
severe  criticism  levelled  against  such  unjust  insinuations  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  that  he  had  not  seen  the  pictures.  On 
reconsideration,  however,  he  put  up  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  to  make  the  pronouncement  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  Chinese  Labour  could  not  properly 
be  described  as  slavery.  But  while  this  is  satisfactory,  inasmuch 
as  it  admits  the  attitude  adopted  at  the  General  Election  to  be 
false,  it  is  too  late  to  escape  the  consequences.  These  pictorial 
falsehoods,  coupled  with  the  speeches  made  and  the  official  sanc- 
tion given  to  the  cry  of  slavery  by  the  Liberal  leaders,  have  led 
the  Government  into  a  very  awkward  position.  So  firm  a  hold 
has  the  false  view  obtained  on  the  Liberal  and  Labour  elec- 
torate, that  if  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  wishes  to  maintain 
nis  credit  with  his  supporters  in  the  country,  he  is  bound  to  end 
Chinese  Labour,  and  end  it  at  once.  This  is  not  only  my  opinion 
but  that  of  many  of  the  Prime  Minister's  own  followers,  to  judge 
from  their  speeches  during  the  debate  on  the  Address.  Mr.  Keir 
Hardie,  for  example,  lost  no  time  in  reminding  the  Prime  Minister 
that : — 

On  the  question  of  Chinese  Labour  he  was  afraid  that  the 
public  opinion,  expressed  so  strongly  during  the  election, 
would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
Government.  As  Chinese  Labour  was  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  Chinese  slavery,  the  Colony  ought  to  be 
freed  from  the  difficulty  which  the  Mother  Country  had 
imposed  upon  it  before  responsible  government  was  estab- 
lished. The  same  authority  which  made  Chinese  Labour 
possible,  should  withdraw  Chinese  Labour  before  the  advent 
of  responsible  government.* 

Mr.  Keir  Hardie  does  not  enter  into  the  ethics  of  representa- 
tive or  responsible  government,  all  that  he  is  concerned  with  is 
that  the  Prime  Minister  keeps  his  word  and  acts  immediately, 
by  intervening  from  Downing  Street. 

Lord  Selborne's  Pronouncement. 

But  this  is  exactly  what  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  does 
not  want  to  do.  Lord  Elgin  has  had  a  long  telegraphic  corre- 

*  See  Times  report,  February  20th. 
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spondence  with  Lord  Selborne,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  to 
face  the  fact  that  his  own  representative  in  the  Transvaal, 
after  giving  the  views  of  the  Government  every  consideration, 

says  :— 

I  do  not  attempt  to  depict  the  economic  or  political  conse- 
quences to  South  Africa  of  so  grave  an  industrial  and  financial 
crisis  as  that  which  would  surely  arise  under  the  circum- 
stances supposed  (i.e.,  the  removal  of  the  Chinese  labourers 
now  in  the  Colony).  I  do  know  that  the  amount  of  human 
distress  and  suffering  would  be  terrible. 

The  Prime  Minister  is  quite  content  to  have  got  his  party  in 
on  the  false  cry  of  "  Chinese  Slavery,"  but  he  is  determined  that 
nothing  shall  tempt  him  out  into  the  open  for  the  purpose  of 
ending  it.  All  he  is  prepared  to  do  is  to  stop  forthwith,  "  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  forthwith,"  any  further  importation  until 
responsible  government  comes  into  force.  This  will  take  some 
considerable  time.  Then  he  will  leave  the  matter  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. It  does  not  require  much  intuition  to  see  that  by  granting 
responsible  government,  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  avoids,  or 
hopes  to  avoid,  the  difficulty  in  which  he  finds  himself  by  his 
adoption  of  the  slavery  cry.  It  excuses  him  moving  from 
Downing  Street,  which  he  might  have  had  to  do,  supposing 
a  Bepresentative  Assembly  had  declared  in  favour  of  Chinese 
Labour,  and  saves  him  from  the  charge  of  forcing  on  the 
economic  crisis  in  the  Transvaal  which  Lord  Selborne  tells  us 
the  annulling  of  the  Ordinance  must  inevitably  produce. 

The  Trades  Union  Aspect. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  demand  of  the  Labour 
Party.  There  is  a  more  pressing  matter  connected  with  their 
demand  than  even  the  cry  of  slavery,  that  is  the  Trades  Union 
side  of  the  question.  The  Union  leaders  did  not  take  up  Chinese 
Labour  in  any  spirit  of  anti-slavery.  That  was  only  the  cloak  in 
which  they  presented  the  case  to  labour  generally.  To  the  Trades 
Unions  Chinese  labour  has  another  and  more  serious  aspect ;  they 
regard  it  as  endowing  with  Imperial  sanction  "  cheap  labour," 
and  associate  it  with  the  object  of  the  Contract  Labour  Law  in 
Australia,  which  was  passed  to  prevent  labour  coming  in  to  take 
the  place  of  men  on  strike.  Now  the  Chinamen  are  not,  of 
course,  taking  the  place  of  men  on  strike,  they  are  taking  the 
place  of  men  who  will  not  work,  but  the  Trade  Unionists  here 
have  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  Kaffirs  will  work  all  right  if 
they  are  well  paid  and  treated  properly.  The  fact  that  the  Kaffirs 
are  very  well  paid  and  quite  content  with  the  very  excellent 
treatment  they  receive,  matters  nothing.  They  really  object  to 
Kaffir  labour  on  the  same  ground.  It  is  no  argument  to  them 
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that  their  objection  is  against  development,  and  absolutely  false 
economy;  the  limitation  of  output  is  an  admitted  doctrine  of 
Trades  Unionism. 

When  speaking  to  Labour  audiences  on  the  question,  and 
explaining  that  the  Kaffir  got  his  2s.  a  day,  besides  food  and 
lodging,  and  the  Chinaman,  on  an  average,  2s.  a  day,  besides  food 
and  lodging,  I  was  met  with  laughter.  Food  and  lodging  they 
did  not,  or  would  not,  count,  but  2s.  a  day,  as  a  wage,  they 
looked  at  askance.  They  insisted  on  regarding  all  labour,  white 
or  coloured,  from  the  white  man's  standard  in  this  country.  Of 
course  they  understood  nothing  about  black  labour.  Nor  did 
they  want  to  do  so.  All  they  saw  was  that  it  was  "  cheap  " 
labour,  and  cheap  labour  in  any  form  and  in  any  country  was 
opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  trades  unions,  and  indirectly 
affected  the  whole  question  of  labour  throughout  the  world. 
This  very  narrow  view  was  strengthened  greatly  by  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  told  the -miners  in  Wales  that  there 
were  plenty  of  mines  here  which  could  be  opened  if  the  workers 
were  willing  to  accept  the  wages  paid  to  the  Chinamen  in  the 
Transvaal,  leaving  the  miners  under  the  impression  that  if  they 
did  not  vote  against  "  Chinese  Slavery  "  they  would  soon  have  the 
Chinaman  over  here  taking  the  bread  out  of  their  mouths. 

The  leaders  of  labour  in  this  country  saw  that  with  a  large 
electorate  unacquainted  with  the  problems  of  black  countries,  a 
splendid  rallying  cry  to  the  Labour  standard  could  be  raised  out 
of  Chinese  Labour  for  the  General  Election ;  and  as  it  had  been 
determined  long  since  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  increase  Labour 
representation  at  Westminster,  they  used  the  cry  for  all  it  was 
worth,  irrespective  of  fact  and  regardless  of  consequences.  The 
official  sanction  to  slavery  gave  them  just  the  excuse  they  wanted, 
and  enabled  them  to  secure  the  Labour  electorate  body  and  soul 
— solid  for  the  repeal  of  the  Transvaal  Labour  Ordinance  and  for 
the  political  party  which  included  this  plank  in  their  platform. 
Now  this  is  what  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  has  to  meet,  and 
naturally  he  does  not  like  it.  He  wants  to  keep  faith  with  the 
Labour  Party,  but  he  does  not  want  to  tell  them  that  what  they 
have  been  teaching  their  unions  is  a  policy  founded  on  false 
economy,  and  one  with  which  he  cannot  agree.  Responsible 
Government  will  rid  him  of  this  awkward  predicament.  Here, 
then,  we  have  another  potent  reason  for  the  action  taken  by  the 
Liberal  Government. 

The  Boer  Side. 

I  now  pass  to  another  side  of  the  question — the  Boer 
side.  In  previous  articles  I  have  explained  fully  the  political 
situation  in  the  Transvaal.  It  will  suffice  here  to  refer  to  it  very 
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briefly.  Politically,  the  British  section  of  the  white  community 
is  divided  into  two  sections,  Progressives  and  Eeponsibles.  The 
first  section  is  numerically  greater  than  the  second,  and  includes 
the  capitalists  and  those  colonists  interested  in  industrial  enter- 
prises. This  section  favours  representative  government  being 
introduced  before  the  granting  of  fuller  powers.  The  Bespon- 
sibles,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  no  period  of  probation,  and  urge 
immediate  self-government.  In  this  they  are  supported  by  Het 
Volk,  the  Boer  organisation.  In  order  to  press  forward  the 
demand  for  autonomy  Het  Volk  and  the  Eesponsibles  entered 
into  a  working  arrangement,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that  the 
Boers  were  not  to  oppose  Chinese  Labour  for  five  years  from  1905. 
True,  however,  to  their  reputation  for  "  slimness,"  as  soon  as  the 
Boers  saw  the  Liberal  barometer  rising  they  abandoned  this  part 
of  their  agreement  with  the  Besponsibles  and  began  to  bargain 
Chinese  Labour  in  another  quarter.  This  time  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  new  Labour  Party  in  this  country,  although  it 
would  seem  that  the  approaching  was  done  from  this  side,  the 
suggestion  being  that  Mr.  Keir  Hardie  undertook  to  press  forward 
responsible  government  with  the  authorities  here  in  return  for 
the  support  of  Het  Volk  on  the  Chinese  Labour  question. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Boers  are  well  aware  of  the  value 
attaching  to  Chinese  Labour  as  a  means  of  barter,  and  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  they  intend  to  use  it  for  this  purpose  until 
circumstances  make  it  no  longer  available  as  an  asset.  Mr. 
Lyttel ton's  decision  in  favour  of  the  Progressives  naturally  did 
not  please  the  Besponsibles  and  the  Boers,  and  they  have  been 
agitating  ever  since  to  get  their  views  accepted  by  the  Liberals ; 
that  they  have  succeeded  only  shows  what  agitation  will  do  if  it 
falls  in  with  the  policy  desired  at  headquarters.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that,  in  addition  to  the  Prime  Minister,  at  least  four 
members  of  the  Cabinet  had  expressed  sympathy  with  the  Boers 
in  the  late  war,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  friendship  gene- 
rated at  that  time  has  continued  without  intermission  since  peace 
was  concluded.  Wherever  an  opportunity  offered  their  friends  in 
the  Cabinet  have  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Boers.  To  throw 
them  over  now  would  seem  an  act  of  disloyalty.  Here  we  have 
a  third  reason  for  the  quick  change  of  policy  with  regard  to  the 
Transvaal  constitution. 

The  Electoral  Basis. 

Finally,  I  must  say  a  word  on  the  important  question  still  at 
issue,  and  that  is  the  electoral  basis  on  which  the  new  constitution 
is  to  be  founded.  Mr.  Lyttelton's  Constitution  embodied  the 
principles  of  equal  electoral  districts  on  a  basis  of  voters,  single- 
member  constituencies  and  automatic  redistribution.  In  short, 
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equal  rights  and  one  vote  one  value.  Disquieting  rumours  are 
abroad  that  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bamiemian's  Government  favour 
the  Boer  demand  for  a  population  basis,  which  means  the 
abandonment  of  equal  rights  and  one  vote  one  value  and  the 
giving  of  undue  representation  to  the  Boers,  with  the  result  that 
Het  Volk  would  come  into  power.  Against  this  the  Progressives 
and  the  Kesponsibles  are  opposed  to  a  man.  The  very  suggestion 
has  called  forth  strong  feeling  amongst  the  British  community  in 
the  Colony,  and  meetings  protesting  against  such  a  policy  being 
pursued  have  been  held  in  all  the  chief  centres.  All  Britishers 
in  the  Transvaal  recognise  the  importance  of  the  electoral  question 
and  how  a  wrong  decision  may  prejudice  the  whole  future  of 
South  Africa. 

Compared  to  giving  way  on  the  electoral  basis  the  question  of 
responsible  or  representative  government  is  insignificant.  And 
yet  there  is  good  ground  for  believing  that  certain  members  of 
the  Cabinet  are  determined  in  their  opposition  to  a  voters'  basis. 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman's  position  here  is  again  an  awkward 
one.  An  assured  friend  of  the  Boers,  he  would  naturally  like  to 
give  way  to  them  on  this  point,  but  the  consequences  are  too 
grave  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  quite  so  cavalier  a  manner  as  he 
proposes  to  do  with  Chinese  Labour.  Hence  we  have  the  Eoyal 
Commission.  An  inquiry,  it  is  understood,  must  be  made  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  Cabinet  before  they  take  the  plunge.  They 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  solid  expression  of  opinion  from  Britons 
in  the  Transvaal,  they  want  to  consult  on  the  spot  and  see  for 
themselves.  With  this  conclusion  no  fault  can  be  found,  although 
to  many  of  us  the  necessity  for  such  a  course  is  not  apparent. 

Mr.  Smuts,  on  behalf  of  the  Boers,  came  over  to  try  and  get 
the  Cabinet  to  see  with  Het  Volk  in  this  matter,  but  it  is  understood 
that  his  mission  failed,  except  in  so  far  that  he  got  the  promise  of 
an  inquiry  before  anything  was  done.  Under  Mr.  Lyttelton's 
constitution  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  the  British  would 
secure  a  majority  at  the  elections,  but  the  risk  of  their  being  in  a 
minority  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  If  the  electoral  basis  is 
altered,  the  principle  of  equal  rights  abandoned  and  a  population 
basis  exchanged  for  a  voters'  basis,  it  is  certain  that  the  Boers 
will  come  into  power.  In  this  event  SirH.  Campbell-Bannerman 
would  prove  himself  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  for  he 
will  give  back  to  the  Boers  at  the  polls  what  we  have  sacrificed 
so  much  in  blood  and  treasure  to  gain  on  the  battlefield — the 
supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Transvaal. 

British  Supremacy. 

Moreover,  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  granting  of 
self-government  to  the  Orange  Biver  Colony  will  place  a  Boer 
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government  in  power  in  that  Colony ;  that  the  next  government 
in  the  Cape  Colony  is  nearly  certain  to  be  a  Bond  government, 
and  if  to  this  we  give  the  administration  of  the  Transvaal  Colony 
over  to  the  Boers,  it  will  not  only  be  the  supremacy  of  the  Boers 
in  the  Transvaal  but  in  the  greater  part  of  South  Africa.  At  all 
hazards,  such  a  possibility  should  be  avoided. 

The  excuse  put  forward  by  the  Prime  Minister's  supporters  for 
considering  the  proposal  is  that  with  a  British  majority  in  the 
Government  Chinese  Labour  will  be  continued  in  the  Band  mines, 
whereas,  with  a  Boer  majority  the  case  will  be  otherwise.  This 
may  or  may  not  be,  but  one  thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is  the 
Boers  will  vote  or  not  for  the  continuance  or  discontinuance  of 
Chinese  Labour,  according  to  the  best  bargain  they  can  make. 
I  do  not  doubt  that,  in  consideration  of  a  population  basis  being 
substituted  for  a  voters'  basis  in  the  electoral  system,  the  Boers 
will  promise  to  vote  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  political 
party  granting  them  this  concession.  But  is  not  the  sacrifice 
of  British  supremacy  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for  getting  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  Cabinet  out  of  the  "  tight 
place "  in  which  they  have  voluntarily  placed  themselves  ? 
Most  people  would  think  it  was,  but  .as  at  present  advised, 
there  is  no  certainty  that  this  is  the  view  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
An  inquiry  may  open  their  minds  to  the  facts  and  may  save  the 
situation.  It  may  also  teach  the  Government  that  when  they 
have  closed  down  the  mines  and  ruined  the  Transvaal,  that  the 
only  people  likely  to  be  pleased  at  this  result  are  the  Boers,  who 
will  then  enter  and  possess  again  the  land  which  we  have  won 
from  them  by  the  sword. 

There  is  also  another  matter  to  consider,  and  this  is  that 
after  getting  their  way  on  the  population  basis  the  Boers  are  not 
at  all  unlikely  to  forget  past  favours  and  make  their  own  terms 
with  the  British  section  of  the  community.  At  any  rate  they  will 
have  it  in  their  power  to  re-introduce  the  Chinese  and  on  their 
own  conditions  which,  to  judge  from  their  past  treatment  of  the 
natives,  may  not  be  on  quite  the  same  favourable  conditions  to 
the  Chinese  which  prevail  under  the  existing  system. 

A  Sudden  Doubt. 

As  regards  the  principle  of  "  one  vote  one  value,"  Mr. 
Lyttelton  in  a  letter  to  the  Times  says  :— 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  a  British  Cabinet 
containing  good  men  and  true  patriots  can,  in  the  initial 
plenitude  of  their  power  and  authority,  lend  themselves  to  so 
weak  and  disastrous  a  policy.  The  principle  of  one  vote  one 
value  was  resolved  on  by  the  late  Government,  after  many 
months  of  free  discussion  in  the  colony  had  informed  them 
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of  the  general  opinion  of  the  community.  Parties,  sharply 
differing  on  other  very  material  points,  were  here  agreed. 
I  cannot  recall  that  a  single  petition  against  the  principle 
reached  me  at  the  Colonial  Office.  The  principle  is  supported 
by  recent  Colonial  precedent. 

And  he  adds  : — 

The  present  Constitution,  containing  the  provisions 
regulating  the  electoral  basis,  was  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  a  debate  last  July,  in  which  four  members  of 
the  present  Cabinet  took  part — the  Prime  Minister,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  the  Post- 
master-General. No  one  can  say  that  any  of  these  gentlemen 
shrank  from  censure  of  the  Colonial  Office,  where  they  thought 
it  deserved.  But  in  the  whole  of  that  debate  not  a  whisper 
of  criticism  of  the  electoral  basis  was  heard ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  alone  referred  to  it,  did  so  with 
distinct  approval. 

It  is  certainly  significant  that  this  doubt  as  to  the  electoral 
basis  should  have  only  just  crept  into  the  minds  of  the  Cabinet. 
But  as  I  have  shown  there  are  very  special  reasons  for  this  sudden 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  Leader,  and  the  fact 
that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  Cabinet  opposed  the  voters'  basis 
when  Mr.  Lyttelton's  Constitution  was  under  discussion  in  the 
Commons,  confirms  my  statement  that  this  latest  movement  has 
a  very  close  connection  with  his  plans  regarding  Chinese  Labour. 
Determined  as  he  evidently  is  not  to  intervene  further  from 
Downing  Street,  he  is  most  anxious  that  the  granting  of  Kespon- 
sible  Government,  while  freeing  him  from  pressing  embarrassment, 
should  not  be  the  means  of  giving  the  coup  de  grace  to  his  policy. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

OF  all  hopeless  endeavours  the  most  hopeless  is  an  attempt  to 
prove  that  events  which  have  happened  would  never  have  hap- 
pened if  something  had  been  done  which  was  left  undone  or 
something  else  left  undone  which  was  done.  I  am  not,  therefore, 
about  to  embark  in  a  futile  attempt  to  explain  why  the  Unionist, 
or,  as  1  prefer  to  call  it,  the  Conservative  party  never  ought  to 
have  been  defeated,  and  never  would  have  been  defeated  if 
the  policy  associated  with  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  been  adopted, 
openly,  and  single-heartedly  by  the  Conservative  party.  I  cannot 
honestly  assert  that  in  any  case  the  General  Election  would  have 
resulted  in  the  return  of  a  Conservative  majority.  AJl^can  say 
is  that,  upon  the  hypothesis  to  which  I  have  alluded^  aur  defeat 
would  probably  have  been  less  disastrous. 

Moreover  the  moral  victory  of  the  Liberals  is  even  more  con- 
clusive than  their  numerical  victory.     In  almost  every  instance 
where  the  Liberals  have  won  seats  held  by  Unionists  in  the  late 
Parliament,  these  seats  have  been  won  not  by  narrow  majorities 
capable  of  having  been  reversed  by  the  transfer  of  a  small  number 
of  votes  on  one  side  or  the  other,  but  by  majorities  so  over- 
whelming as  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  temper  of  the 
electorate,   or  as  to  their    deliberate    desire  to  be  represented 
by  Liberals    instead  of  by   Conservatives.      The   signal  defeat 
of  Mr.  Balfour  at  Manchester  gave  the  keynote  of  the  electoral 
campaign  by  which  this  defeat  was  followed.     To  speak  the  plain 
truth,  the  Unionist  party  appealed  to  the  British  electorate  for  a 
renewal  of  their  mandate;   and  the   electorate  responded  by  a 
point  blank  refusal  given  in  terms  which  admitted  of  no  dispute 
or  cavil.     From  a  judgment  so  given  there  is  no  appeal.     The 
verdict  of  the  British  public  may  have  been  unjust  and  unwise. 
In  my  own  opinion  it  was  neither  wise  nor  just,     But,  whether  I 
am  right  or  wrong,  the  verdict  was  final,  and  under  our  constitution 
it  must  remain  final  till  the  next  General  Election.     No  special 
pleading,  however  ingenious,  can  explain  away  the  significance  of 
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the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  has  gone  solid  for  Liberalism 
as  compared  with  Conservatism. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  defeated  party  should  assign  their 
defeat  to  any  cause  other  than  the  simple  explanation  that  they 
had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.     I  do  not  deny 
for  one  moment  that  the  outcry  against  slavery,  falsely  so-called, 
in  the  Transvaal  and  the  cry  for  the  big  loaf  of  Free  Trade  as 
compared  with  the  small  loaf  of  Protection  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  swelling  the  Liberal  majorities,  but  I  cannot  conceal  my 
conviction  that  the  influence  of  these  subsidiary  issues  has  been 
somewhat  exaggerated  by  the  partisans  of  the  late  Government. 
I  cannot  also  join  in  the  assumption  that  the  outcry  raised  against 
Chinese  indentured  labour  in  the  mines  of  Johannesburg  was 
altogether  fictitious   or  dishonest.      I  was  brought  up  in  anti- 
slavery  circles,  and  though  my  opinions  about  what  the  Americans 
used  to  call  the  "  Peculiar  Institution  "  have  been  modified  greatly 
by  the  experience  acquired  in  countries  where  the  "black  man" 
is  not  known  as  depicted  in  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  but  as  a  living 
fact  and  a  very  difficult  fact  to  assimilate  with  the  "  man  and  a 
brother"  theory,  I  remain  convinced  a  British  hatred  of  the  very 
name  of  slavery  is  still  a  genuine  factor  in  British  politics.     It 
would  be  an  evil  day  for  England  if  ever  a  suspicion,  however 
baseless,  that  slavery  was  being  established  under  the  "  Union 
Jack"  failed  to  create  any  indignation,  however  unreasonably, 
against  a  policy  under  which  the  authority  of  Great  Britain  was 
supposed   to   be   exercised   in    order   to   re-establish   involuntary 
servitude  in  a  British  colony.     Moreover  there  was  an  indirect 
consideration  which  operated  strongly  in  favour  of  the  cry  that 
the    Unionist    Government    was    prepared  to  tolerate    Chinese 
slavery  in  the  Transvaal.     I  have  never  been  a  convert  to  the 
doctrine  that  British  working  men  are  more  high-minded,  more 
unselfish  and  more  altruistic  than  the  other  classes  of  our  com- 
munity.    We  all  look  after  our  own  advantage,  and  we  are  always 
thankful  if  we  can  find  some  plea  by  which  we  can  justify  our 
defence  of  our  own  real  or  supposed  interests  by  alleging  that  we 
are  actuated  by  motives  of  humanity. 

The  British  workman  is  by  no  means  so  indifferent  to  Tariff 
Reform  as  the  result  of  the  recent  elections  might  at  first  sight 
dispose  one  to  think.  He  has  a  strong  personal  admiration  for  Mr. 
Chamberlain ;  he  understands  Mr.  Chamberlain's  plain  speaking ; 
he  is  more  than  half  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  in 
the  right  in  pleading  for  Protection  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
British  trade  and  to  the  development  of  the  British  Empire ;  and 
he  resents  the  imputation  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  risk  any 
small  personal  sacrifice  in  order  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of 
aims  and  ambitions  which  he,  in  common  with  all  classes  of  his 
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fellow  countrymen,  has  at  heart.  If  this  view  of  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  British  workman  is  approximately  correct,  it  is 
easily  intelligible  why  the  assertion  that  unless  he  votes  for  the 
Liberals  he  is  voting  for  the  re-establishment  of  slavery  under  the 
British  flag  is  a  sort  of  godsend  to  an  uneasy  conscience.  He  is 
unwilling  to  risk  any  possible  diminution  of  his  narrow  income 
which  might  conceivably  ensue  from  a  tax  on  food  imports,  and 
he  welcomes  any  excuse  which  may  justify  him  to  his  own  con- 
science by  pleading  that  he  cannot  vote  for  a  party  accused  by 
their  opponents  of  being  desirous  to  re-establish  slavery  in  terri- 
tories forming  part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire. 

I  confess,  too,  that  I  do  not  attribute  the  same  weight,  as  most 
of  my  fellow  Unionists  seem  to  do,  to  the  alleged  unpopularity  of 
the  Education  Act  passed  by  the  late  Government,  and  to  the 
bitter  hostility  of  the  Nonconformist  party.  With  the  exception 
of  Wales,  and  possibly  of  Scotland,  the  dissenting  communities 
no  longer  exercise  anything  like  their  old  influence  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Without  entering  on  any  theological  controversy,  I 
may  state  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  general  decline 
in  dogmatic  belief,  which  has  been  steadily  going  on  throughout 
the  last  century,  has  told  strongly  against  the  influence  of  all 
sects,  which  have  no  reason  of  being  other  than  the  fact  that  they 
preach  and  teach  certain  dogmas  as  essential  to  salvation.  If 
this  view  is  correct,  the  spirit  of  our  times  is  hostile  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sectarian  religions,  and  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
established  churches,  which  attach  more  importance  to  public 
worship  than  to  dogmatic  orthodoxy.  In  as  far  as  I  am  aware 
the  working  classes  in  England,  at  any  rate  in  the  large  English 
cities,  are  not  great  church-goers,  but  they  like  their  children  to 
have  some  sort  of  Bible  instruction,  and  they  prefer  being  married 
and  buried  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church 
sooner  than  with  those  of  the  chapel  or  meeting-house.  Whether 
this  growing  indifference  to  dogma  is  good  or  evil  is  a  matter  on 
which  I  am  unable  to  express  any  opinion.  I  am  trying  to  deal 
with  facts  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be ;  and  I  say  without 
hesitation  that  the  Liberals  are  mistaken  in  saying  that  the 
"  passive  resisters  "  have  enlisted  in  their  favour  the  sympathy  of 
the  British  artisans,  or  that  the  latter  are  actuated  by  any  ardent 
desire  to  see  the  Church  of  England  disestablished  and  dis- 
endowed. 

In  much  the  same  way,  I  extremely  question  hostility  to  the 
House  of  Lords  having  influenced  any  considerable  number  of 
votes  at  the  late  elections.  I  am  still  more  doubtful  of  this  alleged 
hostility  forming  any  important  part  of  the  Ministerial  programme 
during  their  tenure  of  office.  The  existence  of  an  hereditary 
legislature  is,  of  course,  a  logical  anomaly ;  but  the  British 
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working  class  in  common  with  all  other  categories  of  English- 
men, are  sublimely  indifferent  to  logical  anomalies  ;  and  share 
the  liking  of  the  ordinary  Briton  for  a  lord.  I  venture  to  predict 
that  if  Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  engage  in 
an  agitation  against  the  State  Church  and  the  House  of  Lords 
the  agitation  will  fall  flat,  though  possibly  the  Bishops  in  their 
capacity  of  spiritual  Peers  may  be  deprived  of  their  seats  in 
Parliament  as  a  sort  of  sop  to  the  Nonconformist  conscience.  I 
am  also  inclined  to  think  that  far  too  high  importance  is 
attached  to  the  theory,  that  the  result  of  the  late  elections 
might  have  been  seriously  modified  if  greater  attention  had  been 
paid  to  party  organisation.  The  pulpit,  the  platform,  the  Press 
and  the  purse  form  the  only  mechanism  through  which  public 
opinion  can  be  really  influenced  in  our  country  under  present 
conditions. 

Thus  in  my  opinion  the  main  causes  which  have  led  to  the 
Conservative  crushing  defeat  and,  as  a  necessary  corollary  to  the 
overwhelming  triumph  of  the  Liberals,  have  been  the  absence  of 
any  definite  programme  or  policy  on  the  side  of  the  Unionists, 
and  a  consequent  decline  in  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 
It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event;  and  therefore  no  special 
sagacity  is  required  to  make  the  discovery  that  if  Mr.  Balfour 
had  obtained  permission  to  dissolve  Parliament  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  South  African  War,  he  might  have  obtained 
a  majority,  or,  if  not,  might  have  remained  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  and  united  minority.  The  nation  was  still  proud  of 
the  victory  our  troops  had  won  and  of  the  pacific  settlement 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  our  statesmanship.  The 
glamour  of  the  war  was  with  us  still.  But  as  time  went  on  and 
as  the  nation  began  to  realise  the  magnitude  of  the  outlay  we  had 
incurred,  the  gravity  of  the  burdens  our  finances  would  have  to 
bear  for  many  years  to  come,  there  ensued  an  inevitable  reaction, 
of  which  all  the  heterogeneous  parties  composing  the  then 
Opposition — the  Nationalists,  the  Nonconformists,  the  Pro-Boers, 
the  Little  Englanders,  the  opponents  of  Komanising  practices  in 
Anglican  churches,  the  anti-vaccinationists,  the  anti-vivisectionists, 
the  anti-militarists,  the  anti-imperialists,  the  cranks  of  all  kind — 
and  their  name  is  legion — joined  hands  to  undermine  public 
confidence  in  the  Government  of  the  day.  It  was  easy  to  foresee 
the  coming  storm,  and  the  only  way  to  avert  its  violence  was  to 
have  resigned  before  its  outburst  or  to  have  put  forward  a  policy 
which  would  have  commanded  popular  confidence,  if  not  popular 
enthusiasm.  Neither  of  these  courses  was  adopted.  If  whole- 
sale reductions  had  been  made  in  our  naval  and  military  expendi- 
ture upon  the  close  of  the  war,  public  irritation  might  have 
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been  assuaged  at  any  rate  for  the  time.  The  Government, 
however,  decided — and  as  I  think  rightly  decided — that  no  such 
wholesale  reductions  could  be  made  safely,  and  determined  to  stop 
on  in  office,  though  they  must  have  felt,  as  one  bye-election  after 
another  went  against  them,  that  the  confidence  of  the  British 
public  was  passing  away  to  their  opponents. 

Almost  at  the  time  when  this  conviction  was— or  at  any  rate 
ought  to  have  been — brought  home  to  their  minds,  the  Unionist 
Ministry  had  an  opportunity  offered  them  of  escaping  with 
honour  from  an  untenable  position.  This  opportunity  occurred 
when  Mr.  Chamberlain  came  forward  with  his  Imperialist  policy 
of  consolidating  the  British  Empire  by  establishing  a  system  of 
preferential  duties  between  the  British  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country.  From  the  outset  of  the  controversy  the  then  Colonial 
Minister  made  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  his  policy  must  involve 
the  imposition  of  preferential  duties  on  bread-stuffs  imported  into 
England  from  her  colonial  possessions,  and  that  it  therefore  was 
inconsistent  with  the  Free  Trade  principles  which  had  been 
introduced  into  England  under  the  influence  of  the  Anti-Corn  Law 
League.  I  am  not  now  concerned  to  argue  the  points,  whether  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  policy  was  or  is  wise  or  unwise,  sound  or  unsound. 
Upon  this  point  I  have  often  expressed  my  views  before  now  in  these 
pages,  and  I  see  nothing  to  induce  me  to  alter  those  views  in  any 
way.  All  I  contend  for  here  is  that  this  policy  was  one  by  whose 
adoption  the  Unionist  party  could  have  in  all  likelihood  escaped 
wholesale  destruction.  The  crusade  in  favour  of  Protection  to 
British  industry  coincided  with  the  temper  of  the  day.  The 
conception  of  a  genuine  British  Empire  welded  together  by  links 
of  interest  as  well  as  of  sentiment  caught  hold  of  the  British 
imagination ;  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  recognised  by  popular 
instinct  as  a  statesman  such  as  Englishmen  like  for  their  leader, 
in  a  cause  which  appeals  alike  to  their  sympathies  and  their 
interests. 

If  Mr.  Balfour  could  have  made  up  his  mind  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with  that  of  the  minister  who  had  resigned  office  in  order  to 
advocate  his  Imperial  ideas  with  greater  freedom,  the  movement 
in  favour  of  protection  to  British  industry  would  possibly  have 
carried  the  day,  or  at  all  events  would  have  identified  the  Unionist 
party  with  a  policy  on  behalf  of  which  they  could  enlist  the 
waning  enthusiasm  of  their  supporters.  But  Mr.  Balfour  hesi- 
tated, and  before  he  had  arrived  at  any  definite  decision  an 
important  section  of  the  Liberal  Unionists,  led  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  seceded  from  the  alliance  they  had  formed  with  the 
Conservatives  in  order  to  maintain  the  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  I  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  wish  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  seceders.  They  may  have  been 
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perfectly  justified  in  thinking  that  the  substitution  of  Protection 
for  Free  Trade  as  the  dominant  principle  of  our  fiscal  system 
was  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  union. 
But  they  must  have  been  aware  that  their  secession  would 
inevitably  break  up  the  Unionist  party,  and  thus  pave  the  way 
to  the  return  of  the  Liberals  to  office  as  partizans  of  Home  Rule 
for  Ireland,  or  in  other  words  committed  to  the  repeal — in  fact, 
if  not  in  name — of  the  Act  of  Union. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Balfour  imagined  that  the  threatened 
secession  might  be  averted  by  devising  a  compromise  between  the 
Unionist  Tariff  Reformers  as  represented  by  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
and  the  Unionist  Free  Traders  as  represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  former  he  advocated  the 
introduction  of  retaliatory  measures  against  foreign  countries 
which  placed  prohibitive  tariffs  on  the  entry  of  British  imports 
into  their  own  markets.  To  appease  the  latter  he  pledged  the 
Unionist  party  not  to  make  Tariff  Reform  their  programme  at 
the  impending  appeal  to  the  constituencies.  The  compromise, 
in  common  with  all  half-measures,  satisfied  neither  party.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  malcontent  Liberal  Unionists  retaliation 
savoured  too  closely  of  Protection  to  be  accepted  as  in  conformity 
with  the  orthodox  Liberal  Unionist  creed.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Conservatives  the  abandonment  of  Tariff  Reform  as  the  rallying 
cry  of  the  party  was  absolutely  fatal  to  the  prospect  of  their 
success  on  an  appeal  to  the  British  electorate.  The  event  has 
shown  that  Retaliation  was  an  utterly  inadequate  substitute  for 
Tariff  Reform. 

The  British  public  likes  clear  and  simple  issues.  It  under- 
stands what  Protection  means ;  it  understands  what  Free  Trade 
means.  But  it  does  not  and  cannot  understand  what  is  meant 
by  Retaliation,  which  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
Nothing  I  think  can  exceed  the  dialectical  ingenuity  by  which 
the  late  Prime  Minister  endeavoured  to  explain  that  retalia- 
tion was  the  utmost  dose  of  Fiscal  Reform  which  the  British 
public  could  be  induced  to  swallow  for  the  time  being.  But 
intellectual  subtlety  is  very  little  appreciated  by  ordinary  English- 
men, and  Mr.  Balfour's  appeal  would  have  had  more  chance  of 
obtaining  a  favourable  hearing  if  it  had  been  made  in  a  more 
commonplace  manner  and  divested  of  the  limitations  and  qualifi- 
cations with  which  it  was  encumbered.  If  the  appeal  was  ornate 
the  response  was  brutal.  Manchester  commenced  the  sport  of 
Unionist  baiting  by  ousting  the  Premier  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
elections  from  the  seat  he  had  held  so  long  and  held  so  honour- 
ably, both  for  himself  and  his  constituents.  The  rest  of  the 
United  Kingdom  responded  by  returning  Liberals  as  against 
Unionists  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  three  to  one.  Indeed,  the 
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one  feature  of  the  late  elections  from  which  the  Unionists  can 
derive  any  satisfaction  for  the  present,  or  any  hope  for  the  future, 
lies  in  the  signal  triumph  achieved  at  the  polls  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain and  his  followers.  These  facts  point  unmistakably  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  the  Unionists  are  to  recover  their  supremacy, 
it  must  be  by  espousing  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy  of  a  Con- 
federated Empire,  cemented  by  preferential  duties. 

After  what  I  have  said  above  it  would  be  absurd  for  me  to 
pretend  that  I  look  forward  with  satisfaction  to  the  prospect  of 
the  United  Kingdom  being  ruled  for  some  years  to  come  by  a 
Liberal  Administration,  supported  by  a  solid  and  well-nigh  un- 
assailable majority.  At  home  I  foresee  any  number  of  attempts 
to  upset  the  established  order  of  things  in  favour  of  separatist, 
trade-unionist,  Socialist  and  sectarian  ideas.  There  is,  however, 
one  aspect  in  the  recent  transfer  of  power  from  the  hands  of  the 
Conservatives  to  those  of  the  Liberals  which  seems  to  me  hopeful 
for  the  future,  and  that  aspect  arises  from  my  conviction  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  party  in  power  will,  of  necessity,  be  less 
aggressive  than  that  of  their  predecessors.  My  confidence  on  this 
subject  is  not  based  on  any  belief  in  the  pacific  tendencies  attributed 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  but  on  a  belief  that  the  interests  of  the 
Liberals,  as  a  party,  require  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  as  far  as 
England  is  concerned. 

Owing  to  the  caprice  of  the  electorate  the  Liberals  command 
a  position  they  have  never  held  before,  and  are  never  likely  to 
hold  again.  They  have,  as  things  stand,  the  opportunity  of 
dealing  with  such  issues  as  the  legislative  authority  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  relations  between  the  Established  Church  and 
the  State,  the  respective  rights  of  Capital  and  Labour,  National 
Education,  Land  Laws,  Railway  Trusts,  and  a  score  of  similar 
subjects  on  which  various  sections  of  the  Liberal  Party  have 
strong  personal  ideas  and  wishes.  There  is  hardly  any  reform  of 
the  class  indicated  which  they  could  not  carry  through,  as  long 
as  they  hold  together ;  and  the  only  contingency  in  as  far  as  I  can 
foresee,  under  which  they  could  not  hold  together,  is  that  of  a 
foreign  war  or,  what  comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  a  popular 
apprehension  of  foreign  war.  The  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  is  amply  sufficient  to  teach  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  that 
if  once  the  passions  of  the  nation  are  roused,  if  once  the  British 
public  take  into  their  heads,  with  or  without  reason,  that  war  is 
imminent,  and  that  they  may  be  called  on  to  fight  for  their 
national  safety  or  their  national  honour,  all  domestic  questions 
recede  into  the  background.  Now  amongst  the  Liberals,  and 
more  especially  amongst  the  Labour  wing  of  the  Party,  there  are 
several  men  of  exceptional  intelligence  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that 
they  will  use  their  influence  to  nip  in  the  bud  all  policies  which 
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might  seem  in  any  way  to  endanger  the  continuance  of  peace  in 
as  far  as  English  participation  in  war  is  concerned. 

The  Anglo-French  Agreement  was  undoubtedly  and  justly 
popular  in  England.     But  its  popularity  was  mainly  confined  to 
the   classes   amongst   whom   Conservatism   is   chiefly  dominant. 
The  great  mass  of  the  public  were  and  are  absolutely  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  Morocco.      The  entente  cordiale  was  welcome  to 
them,  because  it  removed  the  danger  of  complications  in  Egypt 
which  might  have  led,  as  they  very  nearly  did  at  Fashoda,  to  a 
conflict  for  supremacy  in  the  Nile  Valley  between  England  and 
France :  but  they  never  contemplated  this  amicable  arrangement 
being  interpreted  as  binding  them  to  fight  for  France  as  against 
any  other  Continental  Power,  and  least  of  all  as  against  Germany. 
No  such  idea,  I  am  absolutely  convinced,  was  ever  entertained  by 
the  late  Government.     Where  I  think  they  were  to  blame  was 
that   they  allowed  the   entente  cordiale  to  be   accompanied  by 
exuberant  expressions  of  goodwill   and   amity   towards  France 
without  giving  the  French  nation  to  distinctly  understand  that 
these  expressions  meant   absolutely  nothing  beyond  our  British 
instinctive  love  for  making  friends  with  an  old  antagonist  after 
the  cause  of  quarrel  has   been  removed.     A  more  serious  and 
more  positive  responsibility  rests  upon  that  section  of  the  British 
press  claiming,  with  some  reason,  to  represent  the  educated  and 
the  ruling  classes  of  Great  Britain,  which  went  out  of  its  way, 
day  after  day,  to  stir  up  ill-will  between  England  and  Germany, 
and  lost  no  opportunity  of  intimating  that  if  Germany  did  not  act 
towards  France  as  in  their  opinion  the  German   Government 
ought  to  act,  England  might  be  compelled  to  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  French  Kepublic  by  other  than  diplomatic  means. 

We  are,  happily  for  ourselves,  an  insular  nation.  We  as  a 
body  know  very  little  about  foreign  languages  and  foreign  politics, 
and  care  even  less.  Between  British  workmen  and  labourers  and 
French  artizans  and  peasants  there  is  far  less  in  common  than 
between  ourselves  and  Germans.  Such,  at  least,  is  my  experience. 
I  have  never  yet  known  a  Frenchman  who  was  not  somewhat  of 
a  fish  out  of  water  in  our  country ;  I  have  known  hundreds  of 
Germans,  who  have  made  their  homes  here  and  have  become 
Englishmen  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes.  The  prejudice 
against  Germans  as  being  competitors  with  us  as  traders,  does  not 
extend  as  yet,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  the  working  classes  in 
England.  I  do  not  say  that  popular  goodwill  towards  Germany 
is  an  absolute  guarantee  against  any  possible  conflict  with  the 
fatherland.  But  I  do  say  that  a  war  with  any  Continental  Power 
would  encounter  the  most  active  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
working  class  electorate,  and  more  especially  if  the  war  contem- 
plated was  to  be  waged  against  our  German  kinsfolk. 
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If,  therefore,  I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party  are  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  that  their  tenure  of  office 
depends  absolutely  upon  their  avoiding  any  complications  abroad, 
and  if  the  Liberal  electorate  is  hostile  to  war  in  general  and  to  a 
war  with  Germany  in  particular,  I  think  we  may  safely  assume 
the  Liberal  triumph,  though  on  home  grounds  it  is  bitterly  to  be 
regretted,  has  the  advantage  that  it  deals  a  death-blow  to  all  idle 
and  mischievous  talk  about  England  being  compelled,  sooner  or 
later,  to  convert  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  into  an  Anglo- 
French  Alliance  directed  against  Germany. 

Regarding  the  Conference  now  proceeding  at  Algeciras,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  England  will  give  her  diplomatic  support  to 
France.  But  this  support  must  in  no  sense  be  taken  to  mean  that 
England  intends  to  oppose  Germany  at  all  points.  As  the  friend 
of  both  Powers,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  see  that  equal  justice  is 
meted  out  to  each,  and  in  particular  that  our  agreement  with 
France  is  not  in  any  way  used  to  lessen  the  prestige  of  Germany, 
much  less  to  deprive  her  of  any  rights  or  privileges  she  may  possess 
in  Morocco.  We,  who  have  always  fought  for  the  open  door  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  cannot  do  otherwise  than  support  Germany 
in  her  contention  that  the  open  door  must  be  the  guiding  principle 
of  the  Conference.  The  arrangements  we  have  ourselves  made 
with  France,  and  for  which  we  have  received  a  quid  pro  quo,  are, 
of  course,  binding  upon  us,  but  they  are  not  binding  upon 
Germany  or  any  other  third  party,  and  if  France  is  under  the 
impression  that  we  should  support  her  in  this  contention,  France 
is  under  a  misapprehension  of  fact.  What,  however,  we  can  do 
is  to  endeavour  to  bring  France  and  Germany  together,  when  it 
would  appear  that  the  interests  of  the  two  Powers  clash,  and  so 
to  use  our  influence  in  promoting  a  give  and  take  policy  that  the 
aims  and  aspirations  of  both  nations  may  be  met  by  mutual 
concessions. 

In  point  of  fact  England  has  now  no  actual  interests  in  Morocco. 
By  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  those  interests  were  bartered 
to  France.  But  that  is  no  ground  for  disregarding  the  interests 
in  Morocco  of  other  and  friendly  nations,  who  are  also  parties  to 
the  Conference.  And  because  we  have  made  what  we  regard, 
and  rightly  regard,  as  a  good  and  useful  arrangement  with  France, 
that  does  not  prevent  another  nation  from  making  an  equally  good 
and  useful  arrangement,  if  that  nation  is  able  to  do  so.  In  our 
case  the  material  to  work  upon  was  of  a  very  valuable  nature, 
and  the  bargaining  power  of  France  was  also  founded  on  a 
similarly  sound  basis.  In  the  case  of  France  and  Germany,  the 
material  in  either  case  is  of  a  somewhat  different  kind.  It  is 
more  in  the  nature  of  national  rights.  So  that  really  Germany's 
contention  should  be  regarded  by  us  on  a  perfectly  independent 
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platform,  and  in  giving  our  diplomatic  [support  to  France  we 
should  at  the  same  time  be  careful  to  point  out  to  that  nation 
that  in  no  circumstance  can  we  join  in  any  tactics  designed  to 
close  the  door  in  Morocco  against  Germany. 

Quite  rightly  the  Conference  began  its  sittings  by  declaring 
that  Morocco  should  be  independent  and  its  integrity  maintained, 
and  that  all  Powers  should  have  equal  rights,  subject,  of  course, 
to  any  diplomatic  dealings  with  those  rights  between  particular 
nations.  Now  as  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  does  not  give 
France  any  rights  in  Morocco  the  only  effect  of  that  Agreement 
upon  the  Conference  is  that  it  hands  over  to  France  certain  rights 
which,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  understanding,  would  be 
regarded  and  given  weight  to  as  the  rights  of  England.  Thus, 
apart  from  all  other  matters,  the  locus  standi  of  France  at  the 
Conference  is  to  the  extent  named  stronger  than  that  of  any 
other  power.  The  strength  of  this  position^must,  of  course,  tell, 
and  Germany  would  be  ill-advised  if  she  were  to  stand  out  against 
any  settlement  which  did  not  infringe  her  own  particular  rights. 
So  far  as  I  can  gather,  Germany  is  prepared,  and  was  from  the 
first  prepared,  to  recognise  the  special  position  of  France,  and  it 
is,  I  think,  no  longer  a  secret  that  when  M.  Rouvier  proposed  to 
Prince  Eadolin  that  France  should  have  the  control  over  the 
policing  of  the  frontier  districts  the  proposal  was  at  once  accepted 
by  Germany.  But  afc  the  time  the  concession  was  granted  it  was 
clearly  understood  by  both  parties  to  the  transaction  that  it 
referred  to  the  frontier  districts  only.  Later  on,  it  appears, 
France  put  forward  a  claim  to  police  the  whole  of  Morocco.  This, 
as  far  as  I  understand  it,  was  regarded  by  Germany  as  going 
beyond  what  was  due  to  France  from  the  standpoint  of  her 
special  position,  and  tantamount  to  infringing  the  declaration 
that  Morocco  should  be  independent  and  its  integrity  maintained. 
Whereupon  France  amended  her  demands  to  a  joint  police 
arrangement  between  her  and  Spain.  Possibly  Germany  might 
have  seen  no  objection  to  this  course  had  it  not  been  understood, 
and  practically  admitted,  I  believe,  that  M.  Delcasse,  at  the  time 
of  his  resignation,  was  engaged  in  negotiating  with  Spain  for  the 
ultimate  partition  of  Morocco  between  the  two  countries.  If  my 
information  be  correct,  there  is," then,  sound  reasons  for  Germany 
not  acquiescing  in  the  amended  proposals  of  France  as  regards 
the  police  question. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  the  Sultan  should  have  some  voice 
in  the  matter.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  too  has  "  rights  " 
in  Morocco,  and  one  can  well  understand  that  he  does  not  view 
without  concern  the  demand  of  a  foreign  power  to  have  the 
exclusive  policing  of  his  country.  Without  doubt,  the  efficient 
police  arrangements  in  Morocco  are  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
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that  being  so,  a  way  must  be  found  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Germany's  suggestion,  that  the  Sultan  should  choose  his  police 
officers  from  neutral  Powers,  could  hardly  commend  itself  to 
France,  as  in  that  event  the  special  position  of  France  would 
scarcely  have  received  adequate  recognition,  but  to  compel  the 
Sultan  to  select  his  police  officers  from  two  countries,  and  those 
countries  closely  allied,  would  on  the  other  hand  negative  the 
principle  of  "  equal  rights  "  to  all  Powers.  The  difficulty  may 
possibly  be  got  over  by  utilising  the  services  of  Germany  as  well 
as  those  of  France  and  Spain  in  the  police  arrangements.  Why 
not  give  to  Germany  the  policing  of  Western  Morocco,  and  to 
France  and  Spain  the  policing  of  the  remaining  territory,  and 
perhaps  allow  the  Sultan  a  nominal  voice  in  the  selection  ?  I 
do  not  say  this  would  be  a  solution,  but  at  any  rate  it  is  a 
suggestion  which  I  have  not  seen  put  forward  elsewhere. 

The  idea  of  war  between  France  and  Germany  may  jbe  dis- 
missed at  once.  Neither  nation  is  going  to  war  over  Morocco. 
But  if  France  and  Germany  fail  to  come  to  an  understanding  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  can  be  put  into 
effective  force  so  far  as  the  internal  arrangements  of  Morocco  are 
concerned.  In  the  interests,  then,  of  the  world's  commerce  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  France  and  Germany  should  settle  their 
differences  without  delay,  and  come  to  an  amicable  and  definite 
arrangement  over  their  respective  rights  in  Morocco,  a  con- 
clusion that  would  be  gladly  welcomed  by  this  country,  and  any 
help  we  can  render  to  bring  about  this  end  will,  I  feel  sure,  be 
readily  given  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  the  Liberal  Government. 

The  interesting  news  that  King  Edward  and  the  German 
Emperor  have  arranged  to  meet  during  the  approaching  cruises 
of  the  two  sovereigns  in  the  Mediterranean  will  be  hailed  with 
satisfaction  both  in  England  and  in  Germany.  Such  a  meeting 
cannot  fail  to  disperse  any  clouds  that  may  remain  upon  the 
diplomatic  horizon  and  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

EDWABD  DICEY. 
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THE  AUSTRALIAN:    A  STUDY 

BY   C.    DE    THIERRY 

A  LITTLE  while  ago  Mr.  Reid  told  the  people  of  Sydney  that 
Australia  is  the  most  unpopular  country  in  the  world.  That  a 
politician  of  his  standing  should  make  use  of  terms  so  blunt  is 
at  least  suggestive.  For  no  one,  except  the  American,  is  as 
sensitive  to  adverse  criticism  as  the  Australian.  But  is  Mr.  Reid 
correct  ?  There  is  as  little  doubt  about  it  as  there  is  about  its 
uniqueness  in  history. 

Never  before,  not  even  in  ancient  Greece,  has  a  colony  created 
for  itself  such  general  dislike.  It  is,  however,  new,  and  so  far 
as  Germany,  France,  China,  and  Japan  are  concerned,  due  to 
the  expansion  of  the  Pacific,  and  therefore  inevitable.  But 
unfortunately  Australia  is  unpopular  where  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  it.  In  South  Africa,  for  instance,  the  feeling  towards 
her  is  almost  bitter.  Australia  says  the  attitude  of  the  Transvaal 
on  the  Chinese  Labour  question  is  responsible  for  that.  But,  as 
the  feeling  dates  from  a  period  long  before  the  war,  its  origin 
must  be  personal  rather  than  political.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is. 
Even  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  impression  of  Australia 
is  not  a  good  one,  and  in  England,  especially  of  late  years,  the 
old  cordiality  has  lost  something  of  its  warmth.  It  therefore 
comes  to  this ;  the  popularity  of  the  Commonwealth  is  no  greater 
in  the  British  Empire  than  it  is  in  the  world  at  large.  The 
reasons  for  the  one,  which  is  shared  by  all  the  King's  Dominions 
alike,  are  obvious,  but  the  reasons  for  the  other  are  more  subtle. 
It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Australian  is  well  worth 
consideration. 

For  he  is  not  a  degenerate  offshoot  of  our  race.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  the  most  individual  of  all  Colonials.  Without 
losing  his  original  virility  he  has  grafted  on  to  the  old  stock 
qualities  which  are  not  British.  He  is  long  and  lean,  though 
not  colourless  or  angular  like  the  American.  His  mind  is  alert 
and  receptive.  He  bubbles  over  with  good-nature.  His  boyish 
irresponsibility  and  unconventional! ty  are  like  a  tonic.  In  short 
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he  has  all  the  charm  of  youth  and  vigour  everywhere,  together 
with  the  exhilaration  of:  his  own  intoxicating  atmosphere.  Both 
physically  and  mentally  he  is  evolving  a  fresh  type.  Environ- 
ment and  a  strong  Celtic  strain  have  united  in  him  the  Saxon 
and  Celt  harmoniously. 

But  the  very  forces  which  have  made  him  so  have  made  him 
unsympathetic.  His  sun  and  air  would  bring  forth  gaiety  in  any 
temperament,  but  it  is  shadowed  by  a  grudging  nature.  The 
elements  of  his  climate  are  mighty  and  variable.  With  drought, 
flood,  fire,  and  hurricane  he  is  painfully  familiar.  Then,  if 
Australia  is  a  new  British  State,  it  is  old  as  a  continent.  All 
its  forms  of  life  were  extinct  elsewhere  in  prehistoric  times.  Its 
mystery  and  loneliness,  its  weirdness  and  melancholy  suggestive- 
ness,  have  no  relief.  It  does  not  uplift  men,  it  oppresses  them 
to  madness.  But  the  national  character  is  exposed  to  two  other 
influences  greater  even  than  these.  They  are  remoteness  and 
distance.  Unlike  Canada  and  South  Africa,  Australia,  until 
lately,  was  isolated  from  the  world.  Not  only  is  she  four  times 
as  far  from  England  as  the  one,  and  twice  as  far  as  the  other, 
but  she  has  no  great  Power  on  her  frontier.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  Commonwealth  is  as  large  as  Europe  without  the  peninsulas 
and  islands.  She  has,  however,  no  Transcontinental  railway  and 
no  inland  water  system.  Moreover,  the  States  are  practically 
coast  settlements.  All  the  chief  cities  are  near  the  sea,  and  only 
three  are  connected  by  the  iron-road.  It  is  as  if  St.  Petersburg, 
Constantinople,  and  Vienna  had  no  communication  except  by 
water  with  one  another,  or  with  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Berlin,  linked 
together  by  a  coast  railway.  To  further  realise  conditions  in 
Australia  one  must  think  of  the  better  part  of  Kussia,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  France  as  a  wilderness. 

With  such  an  environment  provincialism  was  bound  to  grow 
rank  within  and  without.  Its  only  corrective  was  the  Imperial 
sentiment,  which,  having  no  stimulus,  burned  low.  For  Australia 
never  bore  a  burden  like  South  Africa  in  the  native  problem,  nor 
learned  to  know  herself  in  adapting  British  rule  to  an  alien  race, 
like  the  French,  Dutch,  or  Maoris.  As  for  the  discipline  of  war 
and  diplomacy  with  an  aggressive  Power  at  her  gates,  such  as 
made  Canada,  she  has  only  just  begun  to  realise  that  it  is  possible. 
In  other  words,  Australia  has  grown  to  maturity  without  travail. 
She  is,  as  it  were,  a  man  with  the  soul  of  a  boy.  It  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  secrets  of  her  charm,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  sources 
of  her  weakness.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  greatness  for  nations 
any  more  than  there  is  for  individuals.  It  is  achieved  only  by 
the  slow  and  laborious  process  of  developing  the  spirit. 

But  if  Australia  has  not  been  tried  in  the  furnace  of  affliction 
the  Australian  has.  In  fighting  the  naked  elements  his  record  is 
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as  fine  as  any  in  the  annals  of  the  British  Empire.  It  is  an  epic 
of  heroic  endurance.  For,  if  he  gained  more  than  the  pioneers  in 
other  countries,  he  suffered  more.  In  him  the  Englishman's  love 
of  solitude  and  adventure  reached  their  highest  point.  Even  in 
old  age  he  never  knew  when  he  was  beaten.  He  was  as  impreg- 
nable to  fortune  as  the  ideal  Christian,  and  as  courageous  as  the 
Spartan  in  bearing  pain.  Bitten  by  a  snake,  his  hand  or  foot  was 
instantly  chopped  off  by  an  axe.  With  a  broken  hip  he  would 
mount  his  horse  and  ride  miles  for  medical  aid.  Under  the 
doctor's  hands  he  was  as  stoical  as  the  Chinese.  But  nerve  of 
this  kind  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  So,  too,  is  the  pluck 
that  thinks  only  of  beginning  the  struggle  all  over  again  after 
drought  or  fire  has  swept  away  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  years, 
it  may  be  several  times.  But  in  the  process  the  British  character 
has  been  stripped  to  bed-rock.  Daring  and  endurance  have  left  no 
room  for  qualities  that  make  for  grace.  The  old  Norse  spirit  was 
strong  in  the  bushman,  but  the  sympathies  that  lent  it  beauty 
were  stunted  by  the  terrible  struggle  for  existence  against  nature. 
How  entirely  material  the  development  of  Australia  has  been  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  its  explorers  are  its  only  heroes. 
But  its  real  heroes  are  the  squatters. 

This  is  dimly  understood  by  the  Commonwealth,  seeing  that 
one  of  them  became  a  legend  in  his  life.  He  was  not,  however, 
the  splendid  and  cultured  Wentworth,  but  that  grim  nomad, 
Tyson.  For  his  career  is  a  history  of  the  pastoral  industry  in 
little.  He  had  no  local  feeling  whatever.  He  was  an  Australian 
with  the  true  national  spirit.  In  him,  moreover,  the  leading 
characteristics  of  his  countrymen  were  marked.  He  had  no  visible 
religion.  The  aesthetic  instinct  in  him  was  crushed  by  the 
narrowness  of  his  outlook.  He  loved  cheap  literature.  But  if 
the  type  lacks  all  that  makes  for  light,  there  is  a  rough-hewn 
grandeur  about  it  that  is  wonderfully  impressive.  Tyson  was  as 
far  removed  from  the  predatory  millionaire  of  the  United  States 
as  he  was  from  the  patriarchal  shepherd  of  other  times.  He  was 
the  silent  and  solitary  bushman  to  the  end  of  his  days.  For  him 
the  words  "deal"  and  " trust"  had  no  meaning,  nor  did  he  care  for 
the  power  which  his  wealth  might  have  given  him  in  the  financial 
world.  He  played  for  the  game's  sake.  It  was  his  pride  that,  in 
his  path,  he  left  water  and  grass  where  none  had  ever  been  before. 
That  such  a  man  should  have  touched  the  Australian  imagination 
as  no  other  of  the  native-born  has  yet  done  is  a  good  omen  for  the 
future.  For  it  was  not  because  he  was  rich,  but  because  he  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  forces  which  made  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Tyson  legend  is  woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  Australian 
character. 

Now  this  type  is  just  as  strong  as  ever  it  was.     It  has  lost 
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nothing  by  the  lapse  of  time.  But  it  has  ceased  to  dominate  the 
Continent,  which  is  governed,  not  by  the  country,  but  by  the 
town,  by  the  working-man,  not  by  the  squatter.  There  is  a 
curious  irony  in  this,  because  the  one  merely  followed  in  the  path 
hollowed  out  by  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  the  slow  pageantry 
of  progress  in  Australia  was,  and  is,  headed  by  the  squatter,  and 
but  for  him,  and  the  purely  native  toilers  called  into  existence 
by  his  needs,  the  miner  would  never  have  been.  Although  the 
power  of  the  squatter  was  shaken  by  the  discovery  of  gold,  it  was 
not  lost  until  mining  became  an  industry  in  which  the  expert  and 
capital  precede  labour.  Then  the  Australia  which  we  know  now 
began  to  grow. 

Being  human,  the  squattocracy  in  its  day  had  many  faults. 
But  its  virtues  far  outweighed  these.  It  drew  to  itself  the  best 
blood  and  brains  in  the  country.  It  maintained  the  standards  of 
the  English  country  gentleman.  It  saved  society  from  the  worst 
consequences  of  the  gold  fever.  It  produced  statesmen  who,  in 
character,  culture,  and  intellect,  might  have  adorned  any  Chan- 
cellery in  Europe.  It  made  Australia  the  most  popular  of  all  the 
Colonies.  But  it  did  not  make  her  a  nation.  The  loyalty  of  the 
squatters  to  the  mother-country  was  greater  than  their  loyalty  to 
the  country  of  their  adoption.  This  was  true  of  the  early  settlers 
in  every  British  community  oversea.  But  nowhere  was  it  so 
marked  as  in  Australia.  This  was  due  to  the  unhappy  circum- 
stances of  its  foundation,  and  the  uncanniness  of  nature.  In 
New  Zealand  men  could  take  a  pride  in  the  new  land  because  of 
its  likeness  to  the  old,  but  they  never  could  in  Australia.  Hence 
everything  English  was  lauded  at  the  expense  of  everything 
Colonial.  To  such  lengths  was  this  feeling  carried  indeed,  that 
the  English-born  were  called  sterling,  whereas  the  native  born 
were  called  currency,  from  a  term  used  to  denote  debased  money. 
In  other  words,  parents  taught  their  children  to  regard  themselves 
as  a  lower  order  of  beings.  The  growth  of  Australian  self-respect 
dates  from  the  early  eighties  of  the  last  century  when  Australian 
cricketers  and  scullers  carried  all  before  them  in  this  country.  It 
is  one  of  the  subtlest  chapters  in  our  history.  But  it  is  more  in 
harmony  with  Hellenism  than  with  Englishism.  No  more 
powerful  argument  can  be  used  in  favour  of  inter-Imperial 
games. 

But  skill  in  these  is  no  more  to  a  nation  than  it  is  to  the 
individual.  It  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a  means  of  attaining 
efficiency  in  the  work  of  life.  Unfortunately  his  isolation  was 
against  the  Australian.  There  was  nothing  to  widen  his  per- 
spective. Hence  his  sense  of  inferiority  to  Englishmen  became 
superiority  almost  at  one  bound.  All  that  one  can  say  of  it  is 
that  it  was  natural.  But  neither  extreme  was  favourable  to  the 
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development  of  a  sound  national  spirit,  since  neither  was  based 
on  reality.  Equality  is  the  only  solid  foundation  of  a  British 
Colony's  conception  of  its  destiny.  But  the  realisation  of  it  is 
slow  and  painful.  That  is  why  Australia  is  where  Canada  was  in 
1867. 

For  the  Commonwealth  is  not  a  nation  in  the  sense  that  the 
Dominion  is  one.  She  has  grown  to  maturity  without  a  sense  of 
responsibility.  Where  could  she  have  acquired  it,  indeed,  since 
she  has  walked  in  sunshine  for  the  best  part  of  her  days  ?  She 
has  never  turned  back  from  her  frontier  the  armies  of  an  invader 
as  Canada  did  in  1812-14.  She  has  never  even  been  tried  by  a 
native  rising  as  New  Zealand  was  in  1866-70.  As  for  the  coloured 
question,  it  has  never  made  her  feel  how  heavy  the  "  white  man's 
burden  "  may  be,  nor  have  her  dealings  with  her  black  fellows 
added  lustre  to  British  rule  as  Canada's  dealings  with  the  Eed 
Indians  have  done .  Australia  has  yet  to  learn  what  it  is  to  maintain 
her  existence  in  the  Empire  against  the  diplomatic  and  commer- 
cial pressure  of  a  great  Power  after  the  manner  of  British  North 
America  for  a  century.  In  truth,  her  only  struggle  has  been  one 
with  nature,  and  a  nation  can  never  find  itself  until  it  has  been 
measured  by  other  nations.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  forces 
which  build  up  character  be  created.  So  far  progress  has  touched 
but  one  side  of  Australian  life,  and  that  is  the  material.  As  a 
people  the  Commonwealth's  first  act  of  self-sacrifice  was  the  aid 
she  gave  to  the  Empire  in  the  South  African  War.*  Never 
before  did  she  act  as  one  man  in  a  great  cause,  never  before  were 
her  politicians  dominated  by  an  outside  issue  which  touched  the 
very  heart  of  things.  The  full  harvest  of  this  soul-stirring  ex- 
perience has  not  yet  been  reaped.  But  when  one  remembers 
that  until  1900  the  American  factor  was  potent  in  every  Canadian 
election,  one  can  readily  perceive  that  the  Dominion  has  had  a 
training  which  Australia  lacks.  Even  in  Colonials  a  sense  of 
responsibility  is  powerfully  quickened  by  relations  with  a  powerful 
neighbour  so  delicate  that  a  false  move  on  their  part  might  involve 
the  Empire  in  war. 

The  Australian  is  provincial  simply  because,  in  the  circum- 
stances, he  could  be  nothing  else.  He  has  grown  to  manhood 
without  the  burdens  which  lend  it  weight.  It  has  not  been 
necessary  for  him,  as  it  was  for  the  Canadian,  to  make  enormous 
sacrifices  in  the  present  for  great  ends  in  the  future,  or  to  suffer 
wrongs  patiently  for  the  sake  of  the  Imperial  connection.  As 
for  capital,  the  Australian  was  able  to  borrow  it  to  an  almost 
unlimited  extent  when  the  Canadian  could  not  get  the  British 
investor  interested  in  such  a  monumental  undertaking  as  the 

*  A  similar  spirit  might  have  been  shown  in  1885  when  the  Soudan  contingent 
was  despatched.  But  the  occasion  did  not  call  for  it. 
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Transcontinental  railway.  But  the  easy  conditions  of  growth  in 
which  the  Australian  rejoices  have  unfitted  him  for  the  battle  of 
international  life.  They  have  not  developed  in  him  independence, 
dignity,  or  restraint.  They  have  not  given  to  his  capital  the  world 
atmosphere,  which  an  acute  English  critic  discovered  in  Ottawa 
but  not  in  Washington.  They  have  not  widened  his  perspective. 
In  short,  they  have  not  subjected  him  to  sound  discipline. 

The  result  is  the  establishment  in  Australia  of  a  tyranny  so 
narrow  and  selfish  that  one  must  go  back  to  decaying  Hellenism 
to  find  a  parallel  for  it.  That  the  squattocracy  was  equally  selfish 
may  be  admitted.  But  it  was  splendid.  Can  as  much  be  said  of 
the  socialistic  democracy  ?  One  can  say  of  it,  however,  that  it 
was  inevitable.  For  Australia  is  a  country  free  from  the  social 
and  political  traditions  of  Europe,  remote  from  civilisation,  and 
safe  from  attack,  enjoying  a  perfect  climate  and  rich  in  natural 
resources.  Moreover,  it  was  founded  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
and  was  settled  by  Englishmen.  Never  since  time  was  has 
socialism  had  such  a  clean  field  in  which  to  work.  The  whole 
sentiment  of  the  people  is  in  favour  of  it  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  only  bar  to  experiment  is  the  knowledge  that  its 
consequences  may  be  disastrous.  The  reforms  which  in  older 
communities  have  never  been  anything  but  dreams  are  here 
carried  by  process  of  law.  Even  in  the  United  States  democracy 
is  not  so  supreme  because  it  is  controlled  by  plutocracy.  In  the 
Commonwealth  it  is  absolutely  unfettered. 

But,  like  all  human  institutions  whose  power  is  unchecked,  it 
remembers  its  privileges  better  than  its  obligations.  The  squat- 
tocracy, which  it  displaced,  laid  the  foundations  of  Australia  so 
securely  that  even  a  spendthrift  generation  has  not  been  able 
seriously  to  undermine  them.  It  marked,  too,  the  national 
character  with  its  own  stern  individuality.  But  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  democracy,  which  of  late  has  danced  to  any  tune 
called  by  the  Labour  Party,  are  more  ephemeral.  Hence  they 
have  not  made  Australia  stronger  but  weaker.  Legislation  in  the 
interests  of  a  particular  class  is  as  old  as  the  world,  but  it  is 
new  for  a  country  to  be  able  to  devote  itself  to  nothing  else. 
The  result  is  not  encouraging.  How  should  it  be,  indeed,  when 
the  only  force  behind  it  is  naked  materialism  ?  Short  hours, 
high  wages,  many  holidays,  and  all  the  other  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  Australian  working  man  are  all  very  well.  But  the  things 
that  count  are  efficiency,  honesty,  and  thoroughness,  and  of  these 
one  hears  very  little.  It  is  not  that  he  is  better  than  his  fellows 
elsewhere  that  fills  the  Australian  with  pride,  but  that  he  has 
more  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  That  in  gaining  them 
he  has  experienced  more  of  the  blessedness  of  receiving  than 
giving,  he  never  pauses  to  think.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
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evidence  of  the  progress  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  but  merely  of 
the  dominance  of  a  class. 

Pure  democracy  has  thus  lost  a  fine  opportunity  of  justifying 
itself.  It  might  have  shown  its  capacity  for  conceiving  and 
carrying  out  great  ideas.  It  might  have  held  the  true  balance 
between  labour  and  capital.  It  might  have  made  social  reform 
move  hand-in-hand  with  sound  national  development.  The  pace 
would  have  been  slower,  but  the  end  would  have  been  more 
worthy.  It  is  an  old  taunt  at  aristocracies  that  they  think 
working  folk  have  bodies  but  no  souls.  This  the  Australian 
democracy  had  a  chance  of  gloriously  disproving.  But  it  has  not 
risen  to  the  occasion  as  it  might  have  done.  For  when  mining 
became  an  organised  industry,  and  the  diggers  flocked  to  the 
towns,  their  first  thought  was,  not  the  means  of  opening  up  the 
country  to  settlement,  but  socialistic  legislation  in  their  own 
interest.  Unfortunately  nations  are  not  made  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  by  strenuous  individual  effort.  Not  that  the  well-being 
of  the  working  classes  is  not  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  people, 
and  Australian  initiative  in  this  direction  of  real  value  to  mankind, 
but  it  should  not  be  an  end  in  itself.  Otherwise  the  problems 
that  go  to  the  very  heart  of  things  are  never  solved.  This  is  how  it 
has  been  in  the  Commonwealth.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  are  capital 
and  labour  on  worse  terms ;  nowhere  has  social  progress  so  far 
outstepped  national  growth.  She  should  forget  that  her  working 
man  is  the  best  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and  amused  in  the  world,  and 
remember  that  a  country  is  great  only  when  it  generates  moral, 
intellectual,  and  material  power  on  the  grand  scale. 

As  Australia  was  once  known  as  a  country  of  physical  anom- 
alies, so  she  is  now  known  as  a  country  of  social  and  political 
anomalies.  For  it  was  the  miner,  with  his  marked  quality  of 
self-reliance,  who  made  State  socialism  possible.  He  ought  to 
have  been  as  individualistic  as  the  American,  who  thinks  that 
the  main  function  of  government  is  the  protection  of  life  and 
property,  or  have  struck  a  happy  medium  like  the  Canadian. 
In  this  way  he  would  have  been  saved  from  the  giant  abuses 
which  have  grown  up  under  the  Republican  system,  and  the 
stagnation  which  is  the  result  of  his  own.  But  the  British 
investor  tempted  him  to  paternalism.  Had  the  nomads  of  the 
Dominion  goldfields  swarmed  into  the  towns  on  the  organisation 
of  the  mining  industry  they  would  have  been  starved.  Hence 
they  readily  met  their  Government  in  settling  them  on  the  land. 
But  in  Australia,  where  loans  were  to  be  had  for  the  asking, 
rural  life  presented  no  attractions.  This  was  true  not  only  of 
the  miners,  but  of  the  immigrants,  who  arrived  in  a  stream 
during  the  sixties,  seventies,  and  eighties.  That  is  why  ths 
Commonwealth  has  two  cities  with  nearly  a  half  a  million  inhabit- 
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ants  while  Canada  has  none,  and  why  Canada's  population  is 
mainly  agricultural  while  Australia's  is  mainly  urban.  The 
financial  crisis  of  1893  was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

But  just  as  the  British  capitalist  taught  Australians  extrava- 
gance, so  he  taught  them  economy.  For  it  is  certain  that  no 
people  who  have  learned  to  live  in  ease  on  borrowed  money  will 
shift  for  themselves  involuntarily.  It  was  not  her  own  spirit 
which  freed  Australia  from  "slavery  to  the  bondholder,"  but  the 
action  of  the  mother-country.  Such  a  lesson  was,  however,  not 
one  to  move  them  to  their  depths,  and  so  the  shock  to  private 
and  State  credit  of  twelve  years  ago  left  the  soul  of  the  nation 
untouched.  Not  until  the  South  African  War  did  it  awake  to 
consciousness.  Then  it  was  to  the  trumpet-call  of  Imperial  duty. 
Without  it  the  birth  of  the  Commonwealth  might  have  been 
delayed  for  five  years,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  tremendous  up- 
heaval in  the  Ear  East,  which  has  altered  the  balance  of  power 
in  the  Pacific.  The  isolation  of  the  Australian  is  already  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and,  as  he  realises  it,  his  perspective  will  widen.  It 
is  at  least  striking  that  just  as  his  sense  of  his  own  importance 
grew  out  of  his  success  in  cricket,  so  he  is  beginning  to  find  his 
level  among  the  nations  on  the  loss  of  his  supremacy  in  that 
game  to  England. 

His  environment,  therefore,  explains  why  he  is  provincial 
and  why  he  is  unpopular,  for  they  are  cause  and  effect.  True, 
the  type  is  common  enough  in  the  English  and  Canadian 
provinces  and  in  the  states  of  the  Union,  but  it  is  not  national. 
Hence  the  unenviable  distinction  of  the  Australian.  He  is  not 
even  amusing.  He  is  too  much  in  earnest  for  that,  and  too 
conscious  of  the  distance  he  has  travelled  ahead  of  other  people 
on  the  road  to  progress.  Wherever  he  goes  he  measures  things 
by  the  Australian  standard,  and  finds  them  wanting.  Now  this 
is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  too  narrow  to  be  impressive.  What  the 
world  wants  to  know  is  his  claim  to  superiority.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  why  the  American  is  inclined  to  boast,  and 
why  the  Englishman  is  quietly  convinced  of  his  own  pre- 
eminence. They  have  earned  the  privilege  by  their  achievements, 
and  while  the  one  makes  it  humorous  the  other  makes  it  dignified. 
The  Australian  is  merely  irritating  because  his  achievements  are 
still  in  the  future.  It  is  not  that  other  people  are  too  stupid  or 
too  selfish  to  take  the  way  of  State  socialism,  it  is  that  they  are 
not  able.  Neither  would  the  Australian,  only  for  the  shelter  of 
the  British  flag.  That  is  to  say,  the  mother-country  not  only 
gave  him  a  fair  start,  but  has  ever  since  borne  the  burden  of  his 
defence,  the  first  and  most  onerous  duty  of  a  State.  In  such 
circumstances  he  can  make  social  experiments  with  a  light  heart. 
But  his  pride  in  them  as  a  sign  of  his  own  superior  virtue  is 
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misplaced.  It  is  his  freedom  from  responsibility  that  counts. 
In  short,  unlike  the  Canadian,  he  has  not  yet  felt  the  intensity  of 
the  struggle  for  life  among  the  nations. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture.  But,  from  his  own  point  of 
view,  has  the  Australian  been  successful  ?  That  he  has  done 
the  world  a  service  by  many  of  his  legislative  experiments  is 
denied  by  no  one.  Not  only  has  he  demonstrated  the  practical 
value  of  Utopian  dreams  as  old  as  the  hills,  but  he  has  stimulated 
thought  in  new  directions.  His  ballot  system,  for  instance,  is 
universal  in  the  Empire,  and  in  the  United  States,  and  public 
opinion  in  Australia  is  riper  for  reform  in  government  by  party 
than  in  any  other  country.  But  what  of  the  great  end  of  the 
Commonwealth  ?  Surely  it  is  far  from  being  realised  when  the 
unemployed  is  as  pressing  a  problem  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney 
as  it  is  in  London.  For  a  new  community  this  is  shocking ;  for 
a  new  community  with  the  lofty  pretensions  of  Australia  it  is 
worse.  The  feature,  too,  is  not  a  passing  one,  but  is  permanent. 
Australians,  overcome  by  the  signs  of  want  in  England,  are 
given  to  thanking  Heaven  that  they  are  not  as  others.  Never- 
theless it  is  possible  to  carry  away  pictures  of  poverty  from  any 
of  the  States.  Take  Sydney,  for  instance.  If  one  can  never 
forget  its  exquisite  beauty,  neither  can  one  forget  the  paper- 
enveloped  loafers  sleeping  out  in  quiet  corners  of  the  Circular 
Quay  at  night,  or  sprawling  on  the  lawns  of  the  Botanical 
Gardens  in  the  daytime.  But  England  is  not  "  the  working 
man's  paradise  "  ;  Australia  is.  The  world,  however,  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  claim;  otherwise  the  route  to  the  South 
Pacific  would  not  be  shunned  by  European  emigrants.  True, 
a  St.  Peter,  in  the  form  of  law,  bars  entrance  to  undesirables. 
But  what  of  skilled  labour  with  more  or  less  capital  ?  It  actually 
prefers  the  individualistic  welter  of  the  United  States. 

In  England  educated  opinion,  tradition,  vested  interests,  and 
precedent,  are  all  against  wild-cat  legislation ;  in  the  United 
States  the  Supreme  Court  fulfils  a  similar  function.  But  in 
Australia  there  was  no  barrier  to  experimentation  save  only 
the  common-sense  of  the  people.  Hence  ministers  were  at  the 
mercy  of  the  extremists,  who  knew  they  could  do  anything  for 
which  they  could  get  a  majority.  With  the  working  man  in 
power  the  old  errors  of  aristocratic  government  were  repeated  in 
a  new  form.  But  there  was  a  difference.  Whereas  it  is  possible 
to  satisfy  a  limited  class  with  sinecures,  pensions,  and  privileges 
of  every  kind  at  the  public  cost,  all  experience  has  proved  that 
the  multitude  is  like  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech.  So  it  was 
with  the  Australians.  There  was  no  limit  to  their  extravagance. 
The  State  in  its  care  for  the  labourer  became  frankly  paternal. 
For  his  benefit  it  is  banker,  money-lender,  carrier,  landlord,  and 
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heaven  knows  what  beside.  It  has  built  railways  for  any  and 
every  purpose  but  the  right  one,  and  working  men  travel  on 
them  for  next  to  nothing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  not  a 
moment  of  his  waking  hours  when  the  Australian  does  not  feel 
that  the  eye  of  the  State  is  on  him.  He  dare  not  consent  to 
work  overtime  without  extra  pay.  He  must  take  a  fixed  wage 
and  a  half-holiday  a  week  whether  he  likes  it  or  not.  The  eight- 
hour  day  is  rigidly  enforced.  It  would  be  incredible  if  it  were 
not  true,  that  people  of  our  race  should  submit  to  such  inter- 
ference with  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Were  the  results  happy,  submission  to  the  labour  tyranny 
would  be  at  least  comprehensible.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 
Australians  are  fond  of  meeting  adverse  criticism  by  a  triumphant 
reminder  of  what  "  we  "  have  done.  Well,  what  have  "  we,"  that 
is,  the  native-born,  done  ?  The  foundations  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  laid  by  British  Colonists.  It  was  they  who  fought  for  self- 
government  ;  built  up  an  industry  which  is  still  without  a  rival ; 
produced  statesmen  beside  whom  their  successors  of  to-day  are 
pigmies ;  and  opened  the  interior  to  settlement.  For,  almost 
without  exception,  the  explorers  of  Australia  were  Englishmen. 
What  "  we  "  have  done  is  to  arrest  the  growth  of  the  country  for 
a  generation.  The  unwritten  law  of  Imperial  development  is 
mutual  help.  The  motherland  gives  a  colony  protection  for 
trade  on  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  assume  responsibilities  as 
it  is  able.  But  Australia  put  ease  before  duty.  Instead  of  filling 
up  the  continent,  she  clung  to  the  sea-shore,  and  discouraged 
immigration.  A  territory  as  large  as  the  United  States  was  held 
to  be  the  preserve  of  its  present  inhabitants.  To  say  that  the 
Dominion  is,  also,  slow  in  adding  to  her  numbers  leaves  out  of 
consideration  one  vital  fact.  Through  no  fault  of  her  own,  her 
most  energetic  sons  streamed  over  the  border  into  the  United 
States,  which,  fifteen  years  ago,  had  980,938  Canadian  citizens. 
When  was  Australia  subjected  to  such  a  drain  ?  But  the  thing 
is,  that  whereas  population  now  increases  only  by  the  excess  of 
births  over  deaths,  the  Dominion's  is  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Australia  is,  therefore,  not  keeping  faith  with  the 
Empire.  Instead  of  assuming  responsibilities  with  maturity  she 
has  evaded  them.  She  has  seen  the  strength  of  a  nation,  not  in 
men,  but  in  legislation.  Consequently  the  Commonwealth  is  a 
shell  which,  without  the  British  Navy,  would  be  shattered  into 
fragments  at  the  first  rude  touch. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Her  people  are  being  trained  in  habits  which 
they  will  find  hard  to  shake  off.  The  State  is  to  them  what  the 
military  machine  is  to  the  Germans,  an  enemy  to  individuality. 
By  absorbing  the  energies  of  the  people  and  setting  up  a  parlia- 
mentary majority  as  the  only  god,  it  is  sapping  the  foundations 
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of  British  character.  For  when  men  are  taught  to  look  to  the 
State  for  every  good,  independence  and  self-reliance,  enterprise 
and  perseverance,  lose  their  vitality ;  when  the  servant  rules  his 
master  the  sense  of  duty  is  relaxed  and  honesty  becomes  expedi- 
ency ;  when  the  sole  aim  of  labour  is  to  make  it  easy  and  dear, 
its  dignity  is  gone.  In  short,  Australia's  whole  attitude  of  mind 
is  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  How  then  can  she 
conceive  great  ideals,  much  less  give  expression  to  them  ?  It 
may  be  said  that  her  efforts  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  working 
man  should  be  counted  to  her  for  righteousness.  So  it  might,  had 
she  been  animated  by  a  moral  purpose.  But  her  socialism  is 
soulless.  It  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase,  Jack  is  as  good  as  his 
master.  But  this  has  yet  to  be  proved.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Jack  has  been  made  the  superior  of  his  master.  But  how  ?  Not 
by  means  of  worth  and  efficiency,  but  by  weight  of  numbers, 
working  through  a  parliamentary  majority.  That  is  to  say,  the 
material  side  of  socialism  has  been  developed  to  rankness,  but  the 
moral  side  has  been  starved.  How  little  its  true  spirit  is  under- 
stood may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  Australia  does  not 
recognise  the  brotherhood  of  man.  The  several  States  are  so 
antagonistic  to  one  another  that  the  Commonwealth  is  little 
more  than  a  political  expression.  Moreover,  with  a  rich  continent 
under  their  control  calling  aloud  for  men,  their  one  idea  is  to  put 
a  ring-fence  round  it.  In  reality,  they  hold  it  under  the  Crown, 
not  only  for  their  own  benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  Empire. 
But  they  keep  their  talent  wrapped  in  a  napkin. 

Australia  has  made  a  rod  for  her  own  back.  Some  of  the 
legislation  of  which  she  is  so  proud  strikes  at  the  principles  of 
freedom  on  which  society  is  based.  This  is  especially  true  of 
compulsory  arbitration,  lately  denounced  by  the  judicial  Bench 
of  New  South  Wales.  The  State  is  warned  that  it  overrides 
common  law,  encroaches  on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  creates 
new  crimes.  From  currency  disasters  Australia  has  been  saved, 
not  because  she  was  averse  from  devices  of  irredeemable  paper, 
but  because  of  the  Governor's  veto.  Nevertheless  the  British 
capitalist  is  anathema.  Again,  to  teach  a  class  that  it  pays  better 
to  talk  than  to  work,  to  provide  the  hungry  with  rations,  to  find 
employment  for  those  who  have  none,  though  the  countryside  is 
deserted,  are  habits  easier  to  form  than  to  cure.  It  is  not  well 
to  assume  that,  because  a  man  is  idle,  it  is  his  own  fault ;  but  it 
is  not  better  to  assume  that  it  is  invariably  his  misfortune.  In  a 
new  community  there  should  be  no  unemployed.  There  are  none 
in  Canada.  If  England  and  the  Commonwealth  could  exchange 
their  views  on  the  source  of  this  particular  trouble  it  would  be 
to  their  mutual  advantage.  In  truth,  the  more  thoughtful  of 
Australians  may  well  be  alarmed  at  the  pace  they  are  going. 
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Nowhere  in  the  world  are  there  so  many  Parliaments.  Even  in 
France  the  number  of  persons  in  the  Civil  Service  is  not  relatively 
so  great.  Before  the  crisis  of  1893  New  South  Wales  alone  had 
200,000  Government  officials,  and  the  other  States  were  not  far 
behind.  Railway  servants  and  policemen  were  employed  on  the 
same  liberal  scale.  Even  now  there  are  far  too  many.  As  for 
boards,  committees,  commissions,  and  every  other  device  for 
hampering  government,  they  would  meet  the  wants  of  twice  the 
population.  The  political  frivolity  of  Australia  is,  however,  most 
clearly  shown  by  the  way  Cabinets  come  and  go.  In  forty  years 
New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  have  each  had  twenty-four,  and 
South  Australia  twenty-eight.  Beside  the  fickle  Commonwealth 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Dominion  are  models  of  constancy. 

The  education  of  the  Australian,  too,  is  against  him.  In  a 
country  as  remote  from  civilisation  as  his,  the  teaching  of  history 
should  be  German  in  its  thoroughness.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  as 
poor  as  it  is  here.  But  England  can  never  be  so  insular  as 
Australia  is  provincial  on  account  of  its  position  in  the  world  and 
its  tremendous  responsibilities.  But  the  neglect  of  history  must 
be  disastrous  anywhere  in  the  Empire.  Its  study  not  only  fires 
the  imagination  and  quickens  patriotism,  but  it  makes  the  present 
the  child  ot  the  past.  In  no  other  way  can  the  youth  of  a  nation 
learn  the  value  of  its  inheritance  or  the  means  by  which  it  may 
be  maintained.  But  the  Australian  says  he  has  no  use  for  his- 
tory ;  he  will  make  his  own.  As  well  might  a  man  say  that  he 
will  begin  life  at  twenty-one  by  blocking  out  the  impressions  of 
his  boyhood.  To  cut  adrift  from  the  past  is  an  impossible  opera- 
tion. Australia  is  as  much  the  outcome  of  a  thousand  years  of 
Englishism  as  Great  Britain  herself.  To  assume  that  it  is  not  so 
will  not  make  it  less  true,  but  may  lead  to  a  cheap  reading  of 
current  events  and  a  false  conception  of  duty.  No  source  of 
inspiration  for  the  young  is  so  fruitful  as  the  lives  of  the  mighty 
dead  who  have  helped  to  make  us  what  we  are.  But  the  Aus- 
tralian would  dry  it  up.  Unfortunately  his  contempt  for  English 
history  leads  to  contempt  for  his  own.  The  consequence  is  the 
name  of  Wentworth,  who  led  the  movement  for  self-government, 
is  unknown  to  most  Australians.  They  take  their  position  in  the 
South  Pacific  for  granted.  They  owe  it,  not  to  British  might, 
but  to  themselves.  In  this  way  they  give  no  thought  to  the 
morrow,  and  look  on  their  remoteness  as  their  best  protection. 

Environment,  training,  and  education  have  done  their  worst 
for  the  Australian.  The  wonder  is  that  the  virility  of  the  race 
should  have  suffered  so  little.  But  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  is  not 
popular.  He  is  ready  to  set  the  whole  world  right  out  of  his 
limited  experience.  The  nations  are  always  willing  to  learn,  but 
the  mentor  must  have  authority.  This  is  hardly  true  of  the 
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Australians.  Equality  of  opportunity  is  a  fine  ideal,  but  it  will 
never  be  an  inspiration  to  them  or  anyone  else  until  it  has  been 
refined  by  suffering,  and  brought  into  harmony  with  a  sound 
scheme  of  national  life.  Yet  their  pursuit  of  it  is  their  sole  claim 
to  superiority.  Their  national  development  was  given  its  impetus 
by  their  individualistic  fathers,  who  sowed  where  they  had  merely 
to  reap.  They  want  to  pose  as  a  creative  force,  whereas  they 
inherited  all  that  England  had  to  give,  and  have  never  had  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  holding  it.  Neither  the  social  nor  political 
fabric  is  new,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be.  The  way  was  cleared  for  it 
by  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Nevertheless  the  Australian  wants  to  teach  the  world  things 
with  regard  to  which  it  has  forgotten  more  than  he  ever  knew. 
He  goes  to  South  Africa,  for  instance,  full  of  his  white-man 
policy.  But  in  a  country  where  a  teeming  black  population  is  a 
crushing  burden,  his  aversion  from  coloured  labour  would  be 
a  crime.  There  he  hurls  the  thunders  of  his  eloquence  at  the 
"  50,000  Chinese  slaves  who  stand  in  the  way  of  South  African 
democracy,"  and  sees  no  hope  for  it  until  "  the  British  worker  is 
at  the  helm."  Naturally  the  prophet  is  unpopular.  For,  if  South 
Africa  wants  advice  she  will  take  it,  not  from  crude  enthusiasm, 
but  from  those  that  have  suffered  as  she  has  suffered,  and  who 
bear  burdens  as  heavy  as  she  bears.  Australians  show  the  same 
lack  of  perception  here.  They  complain  of  the  Englishman's 
"  tonelessness,"  conventionality,  reserve,  and  a  hundred  other 
signs  that  he  has  learned  the  art  of  living  in  a  hard  school.  It  is 
not  lack  of  sympathy  on  their  part,  it  is  simply  that  they  have 
never  yet  drank  deep  from  the  cup  of  experience.  They  cannot 
understand  that  the  inferiority  of  this  poor  old  land  "  to  the 
working  man's  paradise  "  is  not  the  result  of  indifference,  but  of 
the  struggle  for  life  in  its  intensest  form  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  That  this  provincialism  is  a  source  of  terror  to  their 
countrymen,  who  should  represent  Australia,  and  do  not,  is 
obvious.  Only  lately  they  were  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the 
man  who  presented  President  Roosevelt  with  a  penny  flag  "  in 
the  name  of  the  Commonwealth."  For  this  is  typical  of  the 
Australian  without  perspective.  He  always  claims  to  represent  the 
nation  that  does  not  yet  exist.  If  it  did  he  would  be  more  careful 
to  avoid  making  it  so  supremely  ridiculous.  As  it  is,  he  is  a  citizen 
of  his  State  first,  and  a  citizen  of  the  Commonwealth  afterwards. 

That  is  why  his  outcry  against  English  criticism  of  Australia 
rings  hollow.  To  call  it  "libel"  and  "slander"  is  an  abuse  of 
words.  As  for  the  suggestion  that  a  conspiracy  has  been  hatched 
in  London  newspaper  offices,  it  is  childish.  Fair-play  in  British 
journalism  does  not  draw  the  line  at  Australia,  which  is  discussed 
precisely  as  every  Colony  is  discussed,  and  for  the  same  reason. 
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In  truth,  criticism  here  is  rnild  compared  to  the  criticism  heard  in 
Australian  clubs  and  read  in  Australian  journals  daily.  Praise  of 
Canada  is  lavish  perhaps  ;  but  she  has  well  earned  it.  For  many 
a  year,  when  Australia  was  basking  in  the  smiles  of  British 
approval,  she  was  treated  like  a  poor  relation.  But  whereas  time 
has  proved  her,  it  has  revealed  the  weakness  of  Australia.  The 
"  Hatters'  "  tale  and  its  like  may  be  the  invention  of  wicked 
Colonials  in  this  country,  but  they  are  straws  which  show  the 
way  the  wind  blows.  Public  attention  would  never  concentrate 
on  them  if  Australia  were  doing  her  duty.  In  the  United  States 
such  incidents  are  not  uncommon,  but  no  one  takes  any  notice  of 
them  because  they  are  the  merest  trifles  in  the  mighty  march  of 
her  daily  life.  In  the  Commonwealth,  so  narrow  is  her  outlook, 
they  are  events.  The  fault  that  they  have  become  of  international 
significance  is,  therefore,  her  own. 

The  worst  enemies  of  a  country  are  not  those  who  tell  her 
frankly  what  they  see  amiss  in  her,  but  those  who  slander  her  in 
the  name  of  patriotism.  So  many  Australians  of  the  provincial 
type  end  a  glowing  picture  of  what  "we  "  have  done  by  hinting 
that  their  loyalty  to  the  Empire  depends  on  its  acceptance  of  the 
white-man  policy.  Such  poverty  of  spirit  should  hurt  the  pride 
of  Australia  far  more  than  criticism  which  means  her  well.  The 
British  Navy  has  enabled  her  to  carry  out  her  domestic  policy 
without  any  personal  sacrifice  on  her  part,  but  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  do  this  at  the  risk  of  involving  the  whole  Empire  in 
a  great  war.  If  she  wants  to  be  a  white  man's  country  she  must 
organise  the  strength  to  enforce  her  will  and  fill  her  waste  places 
with  men  of  our  own  race.  To  hold  a  faith  with  fervour,  and 
call  on  some  one  else  for  its  defence,  is  so  entirely  opposed  to  the 
British  spirit  that  Australia  has  but  to  see  the  logical  conclusion 
of  her  present  attitude  to  change  it. 

For  it  would  be  ungracious  to  dwell  on  the  signs  of  her 
provincialism,  only  that  it  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Under 
outside  pressure  she  is  already  beginning  to  develop  a  sense  of 
responsibility  after  the  manner  of  other  nations.  The  stimulus 
which  she  needs,  and  has  hitherto  lacked,  is  supplied  by  a 
triumphant  Japan  in  the  Pacific.  Her  destiny  is  mapped  out 
for  her  after  a  century,  as  Canada's  was  from  the  first.  That  she 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt.  To  a 
certain  extent  the  ground  has  been  prepared  by  the  colonial 
ambitions  of  Germany  and  France.  They  were  the  first  warning 
that  her  isolation  was  passing.  She  then  proved  alert,  and  even 
willing  to  make  sacrifices.  All  the  characteristics  of  the  Briton 
in  similar  circumstances  revealed  themselves  together  with  the 
directness  of  a  new  community  in  diplomacy.  Then  there  was 
the  financial  crisis  of  1893,  which  brought  the  democracy  to  its 
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senses  by  teaching  it  that  there  is  no  foundation  so  insecure  as 
borrowed  money.  The  awakening  of  the  national  consciousness 
was  continued  by  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  movement 
of  Russia  towards  China. 

But  it  was  the  South  African  War  which  left  the  deepest  mark 
on  the  heart  and  imagination  of  Australia,  and,  with  the  rise  of 
Japan,  it  can  never  be  effaced.  She  will  maintain  her  place  in  the 
Pacific,  not  because  she  is  remote,  but  because  she  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  it.  She  must  face  the  world,  not  as  a  loose 
federation  of  States,  but  as  a  nation.  Domestic  affairs  must  give 
way  to  the  necessities  of  preserving  her  independence  with  the 
consequent  widening  of  her  horizon  and  revelation  of  the  latent 
power  within  her.  For  already  she  sees  clearly  enough  that  she 
will  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  Australia  under  present  conditions. 
As  the  black  fellow  gave  way  to  the  Briton,  so  the  Briton  will 
give  way  to  the  Japanese  if  he  will  not  "  multiply  and  go  in  and 
possess  the  land."  Australia  will  never  remain  a  white  man's 
country  by  force  of  legislation.  At  the  back  of  such  a  policy 
there  must  be  force.  The  whole  energy  of  the  country  must  be 
directed  towards  giving  it  practical  expression.  Men  must  even 
be  willing  to  die  for  it.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  it  be  respected 
by  the  world.  In  short,  the  change  in  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Pacific  has  made  Australia  the  embodiment  of  the  British 
Empire  in  the  South  Pacific  in  spite  of  herself.  For,  with  her 
prompt  acceptance  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  position,  her 
national  existence  is  bound  up.  She  is,  like  India,  drawn  into 
the  vortex  of  world  politics. 

The  sobering  effect  of  this  change  in  her  circumstances  is 
plain.  She  has  come  to  a  full  stop  in  her  career  towards  socialism. 
She  may  find  the  habits  she  has  formed  so  lightly  hard  to  over- 
come, but  they  are  not  fixed  enough  to  hamper  her  progress 
seriously.  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  the  growth  of 
one  generation  only.  With  the  need  the  high  spirit  of  the  race 
will  assert  itself  as  surely  as  the  primitive  energy  which  marks  us 
out  from  all  other  races.  We  shall  never  make  socialism  a  success 
in  the  South  Pacific  or  anywhere  else.  Our  joy  in  rivalry  is  too 
keen,  and  our  reluctance  to  surrender  personal  advantages  too 
great.  But  there  are  other  reasons  why  pure  communism  must 
fail  in  Australia,  and  they  are  peculiar  to  herself.  In  the  first 
place,  her  people  are  devoted  to  athletics  and  sport,  whose  very 
essence  is  competition. 

In  the  second  place,  the  backbone  of  the  country  lives  the  same 
hardy,  strenuous,  independent  life  that  it  ever  did.  In  New 
Zealand  it  has  produced  the  Farmer's  Alliance,  which  is  destined 
to  exert  a  restraining  influence  on  political  opinion.  In  Australia, 
with  its  vast  distances,  such  a  movement  will  be  slow.  But  it 
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will  gather  strength  as  village  settlements  and  small  holdings 
increase  under  the  policy  initiated  since  1893.  With  this  solid 
body  of  conservatism,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  it  will  be 
possible  to  unite  all  the  finer  elements  of  the  community  which 
are  now  divided  and  voiceless.  Then  there  will  be  a  national 
party,  whose  strength  lies  in  the  country,  and  politics  will  recover 
their  weight. 

In  the  third  place,  the  press  of  Australia  carries  on  the  best 
English  traditions.  It  is  dignified,  serious,  and  mature,  one  of  the 
many  signs  that  the  feature  of  Australian  life  which  has  aroused 
profound  misgiving  in  England  is  a  passing  one.  Unlike  the 
American  Press  it  is  never  trivial  or  flippant,  and  even  the 
Bulletin,  whose  brilliance  scorches  its  opponents,  is  more  of  a 
tonic  than  a  sedative  to  its  friends.  It  gives  the  lie  to  the 
belief  that  democracy  and  a  press  given  over  to  the  consideration 
of  small  things  are  cause  and  effect.  In  the  fourth  place,  the 
people  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  divest  themselves  of  some 
of  their  powers  when  the  public  interest  demands  it.  That 
Australia  is  sound  at  the  core  was  proved  during  the  ten  years' 
drought.  It  devastated  the  continent  as  war  devastated  South 
Africa.  But  the  world  heard  little  about  it,  and  an  attempt  to 
invite  charity  by  a  famous  singer  was  fiercely  resented.  Here, 
then,  the  stern  endurance  of  the  breed  that  made  the  country 
came  out.  Not  for  nothing  did  the  nomads  fight  a  grudging 
nature  and  wring  victory  from  it  in  the  teeth  of  every  hardship. 
They  have  inspired  a  nation  with  their  spirit. 

That  is  why  the  future  of  Australia,  in  spite  of  the  shadows  of 
the  present,  is  bright.  "  The  Labour  Party,"  which  is  such  a 
bugbear  to  some,  has  done  less  harm  than  the  borrowing  school, 
and  with  power  acquired  responsibility.  Immigration,  land  settle- 
ment, railways,  and  political  rest  are  Australia's  most  urgent 
needs.  In  the  words  of  the  greatest  statesman  she  ever  produced, 
her  destiny  is  to  be  "  Britannia  in  another  world."  But  will  she 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  work  it  out  ?  That  is  the  question 
earnest  Australians  are  asking  of  the  sphinx  of  time. 

C.  DE  THIEEEY. 
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CHARLES   GEORGE   GORDON:    IN 
MEMORIAM 

BY   SIR   CHARLES   BRUCE,   G.C.M.G. 

THE  opening  of  the  Nile-Red  Sea  Bail  way  gives  a  particular 
interest  to  the  twenty- first  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Charles 
George  Gordon,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  January,  1885, 
and  it  may  be  not  without  profit  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of 
things  accomplished  by  his  agony  and  death  in  Khartoum  which 
his  life  could  never  have  achieved. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  in  admiration  of  the  soul  of 
nations  which  have  adopted  Buddhism  or  Confucianism  as  their 
religion  or  ethical  code.  It  seems  to  be  overlooked,  or  little 
regarded,  that  the  history  of  the  British  Empire  forms  a  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  the  triumphs  of  the  soul  of  a  Christian 
nation  over  the  body-politic  which  has  claimed  to  control  its 
destinies.  While  the  body-politic  has  been  constantly  folded  up 
and  changed  as  a  vesture,  the  soul  of  the  nation  has  never  failed 
to  manifest  itself  at  the  appointed  time  in  the  embodiment  of 
the  heroes  who  have  accomplished  its  destinies.  "  If  Christ  had 
not  died  on  the  Cross,  where  would  have  been  the  atonement?" 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  ages.  If  our  martyrs  had  not  laid 
their  heads  on  the  block,  suffered  at  the  stake,  perished  on  the 
field  or  in  exile,  where  would  have  been  the  British  Empire  ? 
Gordon's  journal  in  Khartoum  shows  that  he  steadfastly  looked 
upon  his  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  be  offered  in  atonement  for  the  sins 
of  his  countrymen  in  Egypt.  "May  our  Lord  not  visit  us,"  he 
wrote,  "  as  a  nation  for  our  sins,  but  may  His  wrath  fall  on  me, 
hid  in  Christ.  This  is  my  frequent  prayer,  and  may  He  spare 
these  people  and  bring  them  to  peace." 

The  exigencies  of  space  make  it  impossible  to  trace  the 
operations  of  the  national  spirit  in  the  work  of  atonement  for 
national  sins  in  the  Sudan ;  but  we  see  now  clearly  the  work  it 
has  accomplished  in  Africa,  in  the  Empire  and  in  the  nation. 

When  Gordon  heard  that  an  expedition  was  on  its  way  to 
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rescue  him,  "Not  to  save  me,"  he  indignantly  protested;  "to 
save  the  national  honour."  Lord  Milner  has  declared  that  there 
has  been  nothing  in  recent  times  to  equal  the  Sudan  campaign 
of  1884-5  in  the  extraordinary  refinement  of  blundering  which 
made  our  action  the  ridicule  of  the  world,  in  the  splendid  acts  of 
gallantry  which  redeemed  our  blunders,  and  in  the  lofty  tragedy 
of  Khartoum  which  completed  our  final  failure,  and,  he  might 
well  have  added,  in  the  terrors  of  the  fate  which  the  failure 
imposed  on  the  people  of  the  Sudan.  To  Gordon,  in  calm 
contemplation  of  the  absolute  certainty  of  the  failure,  it  was  clear 
that  in  one  way  only  could  the  national  honour  be  saved,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  civilised  government  in  the  Sudan  in  substitu- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  Mahdi.  And  thus  it  has  been  saved 
after  fourteen  years  of  military  preparation  and  organisation, 
ending  in  the  crowning  achievements  which  accomplished  the 
reconquest  of  the  Sudan,  followed  by  seven  years  of  an  adminis- 
tration so  successful  in  its  results  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
a  parallel. 

Of  this  administration  a  graphic  account  is  given  in  Lord 
Cromer's  report  for  the  year  1904.  The  country  now  known  as 
the  Sudan  extends  over  a  distance  of  about  1200  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  1000  miles  from  east  to  west.  The  difficulty 
of  establishing  civilised  methods  of  government  over  this  vast 
region  is  enhanced  by  the  climate,  by  the  nature  of  the  soil,  by 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  and  by  a  deep  rooted  distrust 
of  the  intention  of  their  rulers,  the  outcome  of  a  long  course  of 
misgovernment  or  anarchy.  And  yet  Slatin  Pasha,  who  has 
visited  the  most  remote  districts,  declares  that  he  thinks  it  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  possible  danger 
of  attack  by  wild  animals,  any  individual  could  pass  unarmed 
through  the  whole  country  under  the  Sudan  Government.  It 
may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  the  province  of  Kordofan,  which 
alone  has  an  area  greater  than  the  whole  of  France,  is  governed 
by  some  thirty  British  and  Egyptian  officials. 

The  main  results  of  this  administration  may  be  briefly  summed 
up.  The  slave  trade  is  being  crushed  out  of  existence,  and  the 
hold  which  the  institution  of  slavery  has  on  the  minds  of  the 
people  is  being  gradually  weakened.  The  development  of  agri- 
cultural resources  is  promoted  by  small  loans  for  the  purchase 
of  cattle  and  artificial  irrigation  by  water-wheels,  while  experi- 
ments are  being  made  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  European 
capital,  and  the  carrying  out  of  irrigation  projects  on  an  extensive 
scale.  Trade  is  developing  and  will  be  further  developed  by  the 
railways  which  will  bring  large  areas  into  direct  communication 
with  the  Red  Sea.  The  revenue  is  steadily  increasing.  Within 
the  six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  reconquest  of  the  Sudan 
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it  has  risen  from  £8000  to  well  over  half  a  million,  and  this  has 
been  achieved  concurrently  with  the  adoption  of  a  very  low  system 
of  taxation.  Justice  is  well  administered  under  systems  adapted 
to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants. 
Local  police  forces  have  been  organised.  A  system  of  education  is 
being  organised  emanating  from  the  Gordon  College  in  Khartoum 
as  the  headquarters  of  its  influence.  The  present  limits  of  the 
Sudan  do  not  include  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  which  were  the 
field  of  Gordon's  first  work  in  Central  Africa,  and  fell  within  his 
jurisdiction  when  Governor-General  of  the  Sudan.  Those  pro- 
vinces are  now  included  within  the  protectorates  of  Uganda  and 
East  Africa,  where  the  reign  of  law  is  established  under  the 
authority  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

So  much  has  been  done  in  perpetual  memorial  of  the  sacrifice 
and  death  of  Gordon  in  Africa. 

The  inspiration  of  Gordon's  life  and  death  in  quickening  the 
Imperial  sentiments  which  have  prompted  the  co-operation  of 
Colonial  with  Imperial  forces  in  the  military  service  of  the  Empire, 
is  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  It  is  well  to  recall  it  by  a  brief 
narrative  of  facts. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1859,  Lord  Lytton,  then  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  uttered  these  memorable  words  : — 

It  may  happen  that  the  time  will  arrive  when  the  other  great  powers  of  the 
whole  world  will  rise  up  against  the  venerable  parent  of  so  many  noble  children. 
If  that  period  should  ever  arise  I  believe  the  Colonies  will  not  be  unmindful  of 
the  tie  which  binds  them  to  the  mother-country.  I  believe  their  vessels  will 
come  thick  and  fast  across  the  ocean  to  her  assistance,  and  that  voices  will  be 
heard  universally  among  them  saying  in  effect  that  while  Australia  lasts, 
England  shall  not  perish. 

It  may  not  be  generally  remembered  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
Colonies,  manifested  in  connection  with  Gordon's  fate,  first  gave 
fulfilment  to  Lord  Lytton's  prophetic  hopes. 

As  early  as  the  25th  of  November,  1884,  Lord  Lansdowne,  then 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  had  forwarded  to  the  Colonial 
Office  the  proposal  of  a  Canadian  officer  to  raise  or  serve  with  a 
Canadian  force  in  Egypt.  The  proposal  was  not  accepted,  the 
War  Office  intimating  that  there  was  no  intention  of  organising 
any  colonial  force  for  Imperial  service.  Immediately  on  receipt 
of  the  news  of  Gordon's  death  on  the  7th  of  February  the  offer 
was  urgently  renewed,  and  on  the  10th  Lord  Lansdowne  tele- 
graphed that  owing  to  the  general  sympathy  with  Gordon,  further 
offers  of  service  were  coming  in. 

On  the  12th  of  February  the  Governor  of  New  South  Wales 
telegraphed  the  offer  of  his  Government  to  furnish  a  colonial 
force,  which  it  undertook  to  land  at  Suakim  within  thirty  days 
after  embarkation.  The  Governor  added,  "  I  strongly  urge  that 
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it  may  be  accepted.  Refusal  will  be  deeply  felt  in  the  Colony." 
This  addition  is  interesting  as  placing  on  record  the  grave  doubts 
entertained  at  the  time  as  to  whether  the  War  Office  would  agree 
to  the  employment  of  colonial  forces  on  foreign  service.  A  further 
telegram  stated  that  all  expenses  would  be  borne  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  New  South  Wales.  With  some  limitation  of  the  strength 
of  the  force,  the  offer  was  immediately  accepted.  The  rapidity 
with  which  it  undertook  to  land  the  force  at  Suakim  gave  it  a 
preference  over  the  Canadian  offer. 

In  quick  succession  similar  offers  were  made  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland.  Although 
they  were  not  accepted,  the  Secretary  of  State  gave  full  expression 
to  the  satisfaction  and  gratitude  with  which  the  late  Queen  had 
received  the  announcement  of  the  generous  and  patriotic  offers 
made,  adding  that  this  evidence  of  the  increasing  sympathy  and 
affection  of  the  Australian  Colonies  for  the  Mother  Country  had 
been  received  in  Great  Britain  with  deep  emotion  and  gratifica- 
tion. With  justice  it  has  been  claimed  by  Australia  that  had 
there  been  no  Gordon  there  would  have  been  no  Australian  con- 
tingent, and  this  first  step  to  the  full  and  complete  fulfilment 
in  South  Africa  of  Lord  Lytton's  prophecy  of  1859  would  not 
have  been  taken. 

So  much  have  the  sacrifice  and  death  of  Gordon  accom- 
plished for  the  union  and  consolidation  of  the  Empire. 

History  affords  no  example  of  a  mourning  so  world-wide  and 
so  intensely  personal  as  followed  the  death  of  Gordon,  and  what 
has  been  said  may  suffice  to  remind  us  how  it  entered  into  the 
soul  of  the  Nation,  and  has  affected  the  destiny  of  Africa  and  of 
the  Empire. 

In  England  the  proposal  to  establish  a  national  memorial  of 
his  life  and  death  was  received  with  enthusiasm  but  encountered 
difficulties.  There  was  a  perplexing  amplitude  of  choice  in  the 
schemes  suggested  and  adhered  to  with  persistence,  while  a  more 
serious  obstacle  was  met  in  political  feelings  of  the  moment.  It 
was  then  that  Royalty  exhibited  one  of  its  noblest  uses.  Before 
the  influence  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  energy  of  our  present 
King,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  all  minor  thoughts  gave  way  to  the 
recollection  that  the  noblest  of  our  countrymen  had  died  in  the 
noblest  of  causes — the  defence  of  the  national  honour,  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  best  way  to  perpetuate  his  memory  was  to 
perpetuate  his  work. 

And  in  all  the  wide  range  of  his  labours  nothing  was  more 
typical  of  the  man  than  his  work  in  England  among  a  population 
struggling  under  a  burden  of  economic  pressure  hardly  less 
intolerable  than  slavery  itself — a  population  that,  with  its  vicious, 
its  incapable  and  its  unemployed,  lives  in  a  world  of  disorders 
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which  legislation  has  been  constantly  engaged  in  fruitless 
endeavours  to  regulate.  To  the  children  born  into  this  unhappy 
class,  confronted  from  their  birth  with  the  basest  elements, 
familiar  with  suffering  and  intimate  with  vice,  had  been  devoted 
the  faith,  the  energy,  the  simple  honesty  of  the  man  whom  the 
nation  now  desired  to  honour. 

And  so,  to  perpetuate  his  work  and  his  memory,  the  Gordon 
Boys'  Home  was  established  and  has  now  for  nearly  twenty-one 
years  carried  on  its  work  of  training  and  educating  necessitous 
lads  of  the  age  of  fourteen  years  and  upwards,  with  a  view  to 
fitting  them  for  service  in  any  branch  of  his  Majesty's  land  or  sea 
forces,  or  for  earning  their  livelihood  by  trade  or  industry  or  civil 
employment.  The  institution  has  constantly  received  the  support 
of  the  Queen,  whose  recent  appeal  for  aid  on  behalf  of  the  class 
for  whom  Gordon  worked  at  Gravesend  has  touched  the  heart 
of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  Royal  Family,  to  whom  it  has  become 
the  shrine  of  a  sacred  memory,  for  the  Chapel  of  the  Home, 
dedicated  to  the  uses  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  Of  the  1744  boys  who  have 
passed  through  the  Home,  over  800  have  entered  the  army  or 
navy,  a  few  being  present  with  their  regiments  at  the  solemn 
ceremony  of  the  service  in  honour  of  Gordon  after  the  taking  of 
Khartoum.  Over  150  are  known  to  have  served  in  the  South 
African  War,  one  obtained  a  commission,  and  another  the  Medal 
for  Distinguished  Conduct. 

The  total  annual  expenditure  on  account  of  the  Home  amounts 
to  about  £8000,  of  which  about  one-half  is  derived  from  revenues 
from  funded  capital,  the  balance  from  subscriptions  and  donations. 
Those  to  whom  the  life  and  death  of  Gordon  appeal  and  who  may 
desire  to  aid  in  perpetuating  his  memory  and  his  work,  will  do 
well  to  visit  the  Home,  where  they  will  find  250  boys  redeemed 
from  a  life  of  certain  misery  and  probable  vice,  every  one  of 
whom  can  say  daily  with  a  grateful  heart,  in  reverent  memory 
of  Gordon,  "  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here." 

CHAELES  BEUCE. 
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THE   ASIATIC    DANGER   IN   THE   COLONIES 

BY  L.  E.  NEAME 

The  day  will  come,  and  perhaps  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
European  observer  will  look  round  to  see  the  world  girdled  with  a 
continuous  zone  of  the  black  and  yellow  races,  no  longer  too  weak  for 
aggression,  or  under  tutelage,  but  independent,  or  practically  so,  in 
government,  monopolising  the  trade  of  their  own  regions  and  circum- 
scribing the  industry  of  the  Europeans. — Mr.  Charles  Pearson  in 
'  National  Life  and  Character.' 

OF  all  the  problems  which  face  the  British  colonies  to-day, 
none  presents  such  unusual  difficulty  or  excites  such  unusual 
feeling  as  that  of  the  Asiatic.  Having  divided  the  last  five  years 
between  Asia  and  the  colonies,  I  can  appreciate  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and,  without  the  slightest  prejudice  against  the  Asiatic, 
can  sympathise  with  the  fears  which  gave  rise  to  such  strong 
language  and  action  in  Australasia  some  years  ago,  and  led  more 
recently  in  the  Transvaal  to  vigilance  committees,  "  boycotts," 
and  "  black-lists."  "  But  unfortunately,"  as  an  official  said  in 
the  Transvaal  Legislative  Council  two  years  ago,  "  the  problem 
of  the  status  of  the  Asiatic  is  not  a  local  one  capable  of  settlement 
by  local  legislation."  To-day  it  is  more  of  an  Imperial  question 
than  it  has  ever  been ;  it  threatens,  indeed,  to  become  a  matter 
of  world  policy ;  it  is  complicated  by  Great  Britain's  alliance  with 
an  Asiatic  power ;  it  is  affected  by  the  fact  that  millions  of  the 
Eastern  races  are  British  subjects,  and  claim  the  privileges  which 
the  Empire  boasts  that  it  confers ;  it  raises  the  question  of  the 
morality  of  our  past  policy  in  the  East,  and  (by  contrast)  the 
inconsistency  found  in  our  own  territories  to-day. 

But  apart  from  all  that  must  be  included  in  a  broad  view  of 
Imperial  responsibility  in  relation  to  the  status  of  the  Asiatic  in 
the  colonies,  its  satisfactory  solution  also  entails  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  value  of  such  immigration  in  those 
parts  of  the  Empire  where  it  has  been  made  use  of  on  a  large 
scale.  This  phase  of  a  very  wide  subject  is  apt  to  be  neglected. 
The  matter  is  generally  dismissed  with  a  hasty  declaration  that 
an  influx  of  Asiatics  is  "  the  curse  of  the  country."  Economic 
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arguments  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  prejudice  against  colour  which 
is  especially  strong  in  those  great  outer  areas  of  the  Empire, 
more  or  less  accurately  described  as  White  Man's  Country.  It  is 
this  prejudice  which  has  led  to  the  extremist  utterances  in  the 
Transvaal,  against  which  both  Lord  Milner  and  Lord  Selborne 
have  protested.  But  the  objection  to  the  Asiatic  simply  because 
he  is  an  Asiatic  is  such  an  absolutely  wrong  attitude  to  adopt  that 
the  point  need  not  be  laboured. 

The  questions  of  vital  importance  which  have  to  be  considered 
are  two : 

(1)  Can  the  Asiatic  be  of  value  to  a  country  ? 

(2)  If  so,  do  the  advantages  conferred  by  his  labour  out- 
weigh the  disadvantages  of  his  competition  ? 

The  first  point  need  be  only  briefly  reviewed.  It  must  be 
granted  that  Great  Britain's  tropical  colonies  have  benefited  by 
the  Asiatic  immigrant.  The  Straits  have  been  made  wealthier 
by  the  inpouring  of  the  Chinese ;  it  is  impossible  to  refute 
Professor  Alleyne  Ireland's  carefully  analysed  figures  showing 
that  increased  production  and  trade  followed  the  advent  of 
British  Indian  labour  into  the  West  Indies,  and  that  the  colonies 
which  imported  the  coolies  have  progressed  to  a  greater  extent 
than  those  which  have  relied  upon  their  own  inadequate  and 
unreliable  labour  resources.  It  may  be  argued  that  these  are  not 
fair  examples ;  that  in  the  tropics  the  place  of  the  Asiatic  could 
not  be  filled  by  the  white  man,  and  that  the  white  population 
which  might  have  found  a  dwelling-place  had  the  Asiatic  not 
been  imported  is,  for  climatic  reasons,  extremely  small.  But 
take  the  case  of  Natal,  which  in  South  Africa  is  regarded  as  the 
sub-continent's  "  awful  example  "  of  Asiatic  invasion.  It  is  con- 
veniently forgotten  in  Durban  to-day  that  the  Garden  Colony 
owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  the  abused  coolies.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago  when  Sir  George  Grey,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  visited  Natal,  the  Durban  Corporation  presented  an 
address  which  included  the  following  passage : — 

Independently  of  measures  for  developing  the  labour  of 
our  own  natives,  we  believe  your  Excellency  will  find  occa- 
sion to  sanction  the  introduction  of  a  limited  number  of 
coolie  or  other  labourers  from  the  East  in  aid  of  the  new 
enterprises  on  the  coast  lands,  to  the  success  of  which 
sufficient  and  reliable  labour  is  absolutely  essential ;  for  the 
fact  cannot  be  too  strongly  borne  in  mind  that  on  the 
success  or  failure  of  these  rising  enterprises  depends  the 
advancement  of  the  Colony  or  its  certain  and  rapid  decline. 
Experimental  cultivation  has  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
Vhe  issue  depends  solely  on  a  constant  supply  of  labour. 
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The  sanction  asked  for  was  granted.  "  Certain  and  rapid 
decline "  was  averted.  The  first  shipment  of  coolie  labour 
reached  Natal  on  November  16,  1860.  Much  has  happened 
since  then  in  the  history  of  the  British  Indians  in  Natal.  At  one 
time  the  people  of  Durban  went  down  to  the  harbour  (as  did  the 
inhabitants  of  Capetown  in  the  days  of  the  convict  ships)  pre- 
pared to  resist  the  landing  of  Indians  by  force.  But  to-day  there 
is  no  cessation  of  the  demand  for  indentured  labour.  Indian 
coolies  work  the  sugar  and  tea  estates  of  the  coast;  Indians 
develop  the  coal  mines ;  Indians  perform  an  increasing  share  of 
the  work  on  the  farms,  for  the  farmers  who  at  first  viewed  them 
with  distrust  are  now  as  anxious  to  retain  them  as  the  planters. 
Since  the  advent  of  coolie  labour  the  white  population  has  more 
than  doubled,  the  value  of  land  has  increased,  the  cost  of  living 
has  gone  down.  It  is  the  Indian  coolie  who  gives  Natal  the 
cheap  fruit  and  vegetables  which  are  the  envy  of  the  Transvaal, 
who  has  brought  under  high  cultivation  large  tracts  which,  but 
for  his  presence,  would  to-day  be  barren.  The  Umbilo  valley 
near  Durban,  recently  swept  by  flood,  and  some  of  the  land  near 
Maritzburg,  bear  testimony  to  his  industry.  Mr.  Maurice  S. 
Evans,  M.L.C.,  of  Durban,  who  is  now  heading  a  movement  for 
the  cessation  of  coolie  labour,  admitted  in  a  little  book  he  wrote 
some  time  ago  that  the  Indian  is  a  better  cultivator  than  the 
Kaffir,  that  he  is  steady,  thrifty,  and  law-abiding. 

The  Kanakas  built  up  the  sugar  industry  in  Northern  Queens- 
land ;  Chinese  have  done  much  of  the  "  spade  work  "  on  the  western 
side  of  North  America ;  Indian  labour  saved  British  Guiana  and 
Trinidad  from  the  economic  stagnation  of  Dominica;  Chinese 
miners  have  prevented  the  virtual  closing  down  of  some  of  the 
Rand  mines  ;  Punjabis  built  the  Mombasa  railway ;  the  Chinese 
are  the  backbone  of  Malaya  and  Borneo.  Whatever  objection  there 
may  be  to  the  Asiatic,  it  is  unjust  to  forget  the  genuine  hard  work 
he  has  done  in  so  many  parts  of  the  Empire.  Even  in  the  so-called 
White  Man's  countries  he  would  make  life  easier  to-day.  With 
some  knowledge  of  India,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  to  make 
South  Africa  an  easier  place  to  live  in,  cheaper,  with  more  little 
attentions  and  luxuries,  you  have  only  to  throw  the  sub-continent 
open  to  the  British  Indian. 

The  first  point  may  therefore  be  taken  as  proved.  The 
Asiatic  can  be  of  value  to  a  country — in  fact,  almost  invariably 
leads  to  a  more  highly  developed  cultivation  and  to  cheaper 
production  and  increased  comfort  for  the  white  population.  If 
this  were  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  life  in  the  colonies,  I  would 
say  remove  all  barriers,  fill  up  the  huge  waste  spaces  with  the 
peoples  of  the  East,  and  enjoy  the  labour  of  the  most  hard- 
working and  industrious  races  in  the  world.  But  the  need  of  the 
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moment  is  not  the  last  word.  One  must,  after  all,  have  some 
thought  for  one's  own  people  and  one's  own  country.  The  real 
question  is  not  what  will  give  the  greatest  comfort  for  the 
moment,  but  what  will  be  best  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the 
Empire.  In  this  light  one  can  only  regard  with  anxiety  the 
danger  of  the  situation  in  Natal  becoming  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  in  the  colonies  which  are  capable  of  supporting  a 
large  white  population.  The  mustard  seed  sown  five-and-forty 
years  ago  has,  indeed,  grown  into  an  enormous  tree.  The  last 
census  revealed  the  fact  that  there  are  more  Indians  than 
Europeans  in  Natal.  The  Asiatic  population  is  now  100,918; 
the  whites  are  only  97,000.  In  the  last  thirteen  years  the 
Indians  have  increased  144*88  per  cent. ;  that  is  to  say,  that  for 
every  100  Indians  in  Natal  in  1891  there  are  to-day  244*88. 
The  importation  of  30,000  more  is  contemplated,  and  as  the 
Indian  birth-rate  is  30*71,  it  is  obvious  that  if  the  present  rate  of 
increase  continues  the  Indian  population  of  Natal  in  1916  will  be 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  Admitting  the  value  of  the  Indian 
to  Natal  in  the  past,  it  is  evident  that  an  Asiatic  population 
already  outnumbering  the  whites,  and  growing  at  such  an  enor- 
mous rate,  is  a  grave  danger.  Including  Zululand,  the  native 
population  of  Natal  is  bigger  than  that  in  the  Cape  or  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  yet  the  demand  for  outside  labour  is  so  great  that 
the  Protector  of  Indians  remarks  that  the  immigration  agents 
"  searched  every  nook  and  corner  of  Madras  "  for  men. 

Incidentally  this  fact  throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  short- 
age of  labour  in  South  Africa  which  has  led  the  Band  mines  to 
indent  upon  Asia.  Of  course,  the  weak  spot  in  the  Natal  system  of 
indentured  labour  is  that  it  is  not,  like  that  of  the  Transvaal,  so 
arranged  as  to  meet  a  temporary  shortage  only.  As  the  Bantu 
races  multiply,  and  more  and  more  able-bodied  men  come  on  the 
labour  market,  it  will  be  possible  to  send  away  the  Chinese  and 
let  not  a  trace  of  their  presence  remain.  But  in  Natal  the 
problem  cannot  be  thus  easily  settled.  Of  the  100,000  Indians  in 
the  Colony,  70,000  are  free.  To  the  others,  when  their  term 
of  five  years  is  up,  there  are  three  courses  open.  They  can 
(1)  Return  to  India ;  (2)  Re-indenture ;  (3)  Remain  in  the 
country  on  payment  of  an  annual  licence  of  £3.  It  is  the  third 
clause  which  has  produced  the  situation  one  finds  in  Natal  to- 
day, and  which  made  Lord  Milner  give  up  his  scheme  of  import- 
ing 10,000  Indians  for  the  Transvaal  railways  and  thus  release 
that  amount  of  labour  for  the  mines.  It  is  found  in  Natal  that 
the  number  who  return  after  the  expiration  of  the  first  contract 
is  only  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  number  going  back  at  the  end  of  a 
second  term  is  still  smaller.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The 
stamp  of  Indian  who  comes  to  the  estates  is  not  high — the  latest 
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report  of  the  Protector  complains  of  the  poor  class  of  labour 
recruited — and  the  men  recognise  that  they  can  earn  more,  and 
have  greater  chances  of  rising  in  life,  in  the  Colony  than  in  their 
own  land.  Natal  is  rightly  called  the  Coolies'  Paradise.  Thus 
the  indentured  labourer  of  to-day  becomes  the  freeman  of  to- 
morrow. And  so,  despite  Immigration  Bestriction  Acts,  the 
number  of  Asiatics  in  South  Africa  steadily  increases.  Natal's 
back  door  stands  conveniently  open,  and  when  the  day  for  federa- 
tion comes,  no  difficulty  will  prove  harder  to  arrange  with  the 
other  colonies  than  the  Indian  population  of  the  Garden  Colony. 

The  objection  to  the  Asiatic  in  South  Africa  is  that  he  is  not 
content  to  be  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.  Naturally 
enough  he  aspires  to  better  things,  and  soon  enters  into  direct 
competition  with  the  white  population.  This  tendency  is  more 
marked  still  with  the  second  generation  of  Indians.  Mr.  Maurice 
S.  Evans  in  his  'Problems  of  Production  in  Natal'  says:  "It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  signs  are  present  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  Indians,  born  in  Natal,  differ  from  their  parents,  the 
indentured  coolies.  With  some  education  they,  not  content  with 
the  plain  fare  and  hard  work  of  their  parents,  aspire  to  a  higher 
social  position,  and  are  usually  waiters,  clerks,  and  storemen." 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  demand  for  Indian  labour  never 
ceases.  The  leakage  from  the  ranks  of  the  unskilled  labourers 
is  very  great.  The  coolies  become  market-gardeners,  shop-keepers, 
artisans,  spreading  all  over  the  country.  Sir  Arthur  Lawley, 
when  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Transvaal,  in  an  official  despatch 
wrote  :— 

So  prevalent  is  the  Indian  element  in  that  country  (Natal)  that  the  moment 
one  crosses  the  Transvaal  border  he  loses  the  impression  that  he  is  travelling 
in  a  European  country  at  all.  .  .  .  Natal  has  an  immense  native  population 
which  twenty  years  ago  was  served  in  the  way  of  trade  only  by  Europeans. 
Traders  of  this  class  formed  an  important  element  in  the  white  population  of 
Natal.  To-day  this  class  of  trader  has  vanished  altogether,  and  their  business  is 
now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Asiatics. 

The  very  real  danger  of  the  encroachment  of  the  Asiatic  in 
trade  is  evident  all  over  South  Africa.  In  the  Cape  Colony  of 
recent  years  there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of 
stores  kept  by  Asiatics,  especially  in  the  suburbs  of  Capetown. 
In  the  Transvaal  there  are  probably  some  10,000  Asiatics.  The 
impression  in  the  smaller  towns  is  that  there  are  more  than  in 
the  pre-war  days.  Lord  Selborne  has,  however,  more  than  once 
assured  deputations  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  though 
there  may  have  been  a  redistribution  of  the  population  the  actual 
aggregate  is  less,  owing  to  some  of  the  Indians  not  having 
returned.  The  official  view  is  supported  by  some  of  the  most 
recent  figures  relating  to  trade  licences.  For  instance,  in  the 
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case  of  Johannesburg,  Mr.  Court,  the  statistician  to  the  Munici- 
pality, supplies  me  with  the  following  statement  as  to  the  number 
of  Asiatic  trading  licences  issued  : 


Description. 

Number, 
December  31,  1903. 

Number, 
December  31,  1904. 

Number, 
November  28,  1905. 

Hawkers     . 
Bakers 
Butchers    . 
Kaffir  eating-houses 
Dairies 
Laundries  . 
Restaurants 

1,684 

1,438 

40 
9 

1,202 
2 
33 
3 
3 
44 
6 

Totals 

1,684 

1,487 

1,293 

The  steady  invasion  by  the  Asiatic  of  other  vocations  than 
that  of  the  labourer  or  the  hawker  is  apparent.  The  fall  in  the 
number  of  licences  issued — 391  less — is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  has  been  a  migration  to  the  small  country  towns  away 
from  the  Eeef,  where  the  chances  of  successful  trading  are  greater 
than  in  a  town  where  the  standard  of  living  is  so  high  as  in 
Johannesburg.  The  growth  of  Asiatic  trading  in  some  of  these 
towns  has  been  remarkable,  and  is  some  excuse  for  the  outbursts 
of  hostility  towards  the  Asiatics  which  occur  from  time  to  time. 
Before  the  war  Pietersburg  had  14  Asiatic  traders  ;  to-day  there 
are  91,  classified  as  follows :  hawkers  24,  baker  1,  general 
agents  2,  general  dealers  64.  It  was  stated  some  time  ago  that 
the  Indians  in  Pietersburg  import  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  goods 
brought  into  the  district.  In  Potchefstroom  prior  to  the  war 

12  licences  were  held  by  Asiatics  ;  to-day  the  number  is  44,  and 

13  or  14  white  stores  have  been  shut  down.     In  one  year  the 
turnover  in  the  Indian  stores  was  put  at  £94,000.     Krugersdorp 
has  145  Indian  hawkers  and  3  laundries,  in  addition  to  the  stores. 

Further  light  on  the  extent  of  Asiatic  competition  in  the  South 
African  Colonies  is  found  in  the  Post  Office  returns,  though  this 
evidence  is,  of  course,  very  indirect.  From  October  1,  1903,  to 
October  1,  1904,  a  sum  of  £118,859  was  sent  to  India  in  the  form 
of  postal  orders  from  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  Pietersburg,  and 
Potchefstroom.  The  1,672  Return  Indians  who  left  Natal  in 
1904  declared  their  savings  at  £20,077.  In  the  Transvaal 
Legislative  Council  in  1903,  Mr.  Loveday  estimated  that  £500,000 
was  sent  out  of  the  sub-continent  every  year  by  Asiatics  to  their 
relatives  in  the  East.  Naturally  these  figures  will  grow  larger  as 
Asiatic  population  increases  and  takes  up  more  remunerative  work 
than  that  with  which  it  begins. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  answer  must  be  given  to  the 
second  question  to  be  considered :  Does  this  competition  out- 
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weigh  the  advantages  which  it  may  be  admitted  the  Eastern 
peoples  can  confer  in  providing  cheap  labour  and  developing 
industries  which  are  not  regarded  locally  as  white  man's  work  ? 
The  answer  must  be  against  the  Asiatic.  Here  it  is  necessary  to 
correct  an  impression  which  is  widespread — that  the  vast  areas 
of  South  Africa  and  Australia  will  support  an  almost  unlimited 
population.  The  tracts  capable  of  cultivation,  save  with  huge 
irrigation  schemes — and  the  rainfall  is  uncertain — are  smaller 
than  is  generally  supposed.  In  some  parts  of  South  Africa, 
spoken  and  written  of  as  suitable  for  all  sorts  of  economic  products, 
you  will  notice  that  the  Kaffir's  patches  of  cultivation  are  widely 
separated.  This  does  not  arise  from  ignorance.  The  native's 
knowledge  is  empirical,  but  it  is  usually  sound,  and  he  does  not 
walk  an  extra  quarter  of  a  mile  because  he  wants  exercise.  The 
land  is  poor.  In  a  Keport  by  the  Commissioner  for  Native 
Affairs  relative  to  the  acquisition  and  tenure  of  land  by  Natives 
in  the  Transvaal  (July  1904),  I  find  this  statement : — 

Nearly  all  the  land  suitable  for  agriculture  and  available  for  native  purposes 
has  already  been  taken  up.  There  is  therefore  but  little  arable  ground  in  reserve 
for  the  expanding  and  surplus  native  population  unless  artificial  means  of 
irrigation  are  employed. 

The  experiments  made  with  irrigation  so  far  in  South 
Africa  do  not,  despite  some  glowing  reports  of  what  mignt  be 
done,  hold  out  any  very  high  hopes  of  salvation  from  this  direction. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  ever-growing  native  races 
in  South  Africa  if  in  the  course  of  time  they  find  large  areas  of 
the  land  held  by,  and  much  of  the  work  which  they  should 
perform  done  by,  strangers  from  another  land  ?  If  Australia 
has  not  the  complication  of  a  big  native  population  it  has  vast 
waste  areas,  and  in  the  distant  north  is  the  menace  of  some  of 
the  most  densely  peopled  countries  of  the  world,  which  sooner  or 
later  must,  unless  the  whole  teaching  of  history  is  wrong,  dis- 
tribute their  surplus  population.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  capacity 
of  both  South  Africa  and  Australia  even  to  relieve  the  pressure 
of  population  in  the  Motherland.  Is  it  wrong  to  try  and  keep 
these  spaces  free  for  those  of  our  own  family,  instead  of  handing 
them  over  to  the  alien?  If  the  door  be  flung  back  for  the 
Asiatic  the  case  of  Natal  will  not  be  an  isolated  one.  And  the 
manufacturers  of  England  are  also  interested  in  this  problem. 
It  is  an  economic  axiom  that  the  white  man  consumes  more  than 
the  Asiatic.  If  the  outer  areas  of  the  Empire  are  filled  up  with 
the  coloured  peoples,  the  amount  of  trade  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion will  be  less  than  if  the  land  had  been  the  heritance  of  the 
West.  Small  is  the  trade  per  head  of  population  in  India 
compared  with  a  white  man's  country. 

But  it  is  essential  that  the  discussion  of  the  problem  should  be 
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placed  on  the  highest  level — the  ultimate  best  for  the  country 
concerned  and  for  the  Empire.  One  must  face  the  fact  that  in 
the  future  the  Eastern  nations  will  negotiate  with  the  West  on 
different  lines  to  the  diplomacy  of  half  a  century  ago.  One  must 
recognise  that  the  pressure  which  Asia  will  bring  to  bear  on 
Australia  in  the  future  will  be  of  a  nature  more  difficult  to  resist ; 
that  in  the  necessities  of  the  Band  mines  the  Chinese  Government 
may  discover  a  lever  such  as  the  Indian  Government  found  to  its 
hand  in  the  demand  of  the  Natal  planters  for  Madras  and  Bengal 
coolies.  When  negotiations  have  to  be  conducted  upon  these 
lines  they  will  never  be  solved  by  the  diplomacy  of  the  National 
Convention  on  Asiatics  at  Pretoria,  and  the  forcing  of  every 
Asiatic  in  South  Africa  into  a  location,  as  the  Convention  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  do  by  throwing  out  even  the  mild 
exemption  clause  now  in  force.  It  will  never  be  smoothed  over 
by  insulting  Eastern  princes  as  Australia  insulted  the  Sultan  of 
Johore;  or  by  the  methods  which  Natal  and  the  Transvaal 
displayed  towards  Mr.  Nomura,  the  Japanese  merchant.  The 
Asiatic  problem  in  the  colonies  will  only  be  made  harder  by  trying 
to  base  restrictions  on  alleged  "filthy  habits"  and  classing  British 
Indians  with  Kaffir  mine  boys. 

Lord  Milner  clearly  saw  the  danger  when  he  said  to  the  first 
Congress  of  Municipal  bodies  in  the  Transvaal : 

.  .  .  The  greatest  danger  of  every  sound  policy  is  its 
exaggeration  and  its  traversity,  and  if  we  are  strongly  and 
successfully  to  resist  the  influx  of  Asiatics  into  this  country 
in  a  form  in  which  it  may  endanger  our  civilisation  without 
appreciably  relieving  the  over-population  of  other  countries, 
I  say  again  let  us  take  the  strong  unassailable  grounds  of  the 
social  and  economic  reasons  which  exist  for  opposing  that 
immigration,  and  do  not  let  us  base  our  opposition  purely  on 
the  weak  ground  of  colour.  It  is  a  matter  of  the  very  widest 
importance.  The  time  may  come  when  this  Colony  and 
South  Africa  generally  may  wish  to  enter  into  relations, 
commercial  or  otherwise,  with  the  rulers  of  the  great  Asiatic 
States—with  British  rulers  in  India,  for  instance,  or  with  the 
native  rulers  of  the  great  Empire  of  Japan.  It  is  possible- 
it  would  be  possible — for  a  South  African  statesman  dealing 
with  them  to  defend  legislation  restricting  the  indiscriminate 
influx  into  this  country  of  Asiatics  whom  we  do  not  want,  of 
Asiatics  of  the  low  class,  of  Asiatics  who  come  here  to  take 
the  bread  out  of  the  mouth  of  white  men  who  adequately 
perform  work  that  they  would  perform  ;  but  it  would  be 
impossible  to  enter  into  any  sort  of  relation  with  the  Asiatic 
world  if  we  are  going,  in  this  country,  to  adopt  sweeping  and 
indiscriminate  legislation  against  Asiatics  or,  in  upholding 
that  legislation,  to  use  language  which  is  insulting  to  Asiatics 
as  Asiatics. 
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This  is  the  safe  policy.     It  was  adumbrated  by  Sir  Henry 
Parkes  years  ago  when  he  said : 

They  (the  Chinese)  are  a  superior  set  of  people.  We 
know  the  beautiful  result  of  many  of  their  handicrafts :  we 
know  how  wonderful  are  their  powers  of  imagination,  their 
endurance  and  their  patient  labour.  It  is  for  these  qualities 
I  do  not  want  them  to  come  here.  The  influx  of  a  few 
million  of  Chinese  here  would  entirely  change  the  character 
of  this  young  Australian  commonwealth.  It  is  because  I 
believe  the  Chinese  to  be  a  powerful  race,  capable  of  taking  a 
great  hold  upon  the  country,  and  because  I  wish  to  preserve 
the  type  of  my  own  nation  in  these  fair  countries  that  I  am, 
and  always  have  been,  opposed  to  the  influx  of  Chinese. 

This  is  the  stand  for  the  colonies  to  make.  Admit  that  the 
Asiatic  has  in  many  parts  worked  well  for  us,  in  some  parts  is  still 
welcome  to-day.  But,  setting  aside  colour  prejudice  or  narrow- 
minded  bigotry  of  race,  the  colonies  capable  of  supporting  a  white 
British  population  must  declare  that,  on  the  highest  ground,  the 
future  of  the  country  and  their  empire,  they  cannot  open  wide  the 
door  to  inferior  masses  who,  with  all  their  virtues,  will  under-live 
and  under-sell  them — and  whilst  excluding  Asiatics  I  would  also 
place  under  the  ban  the  low  class  population  of  Southern  Europe, 
for  I  see  no  reason  why  Yiddish  should  prove  an  Open  Sesame  to 
a  British  colony  whilst  Hindustani  is  barred.  With  such  a  policy 
there  must  be  no  vexatious  restrictions  to  insult  the  educated 
man — things  more  irritating  and  harmful  than  the  regulation 
which  quietly  keeps  out  thousands  of  the  poorer  class.  The 
cultured  traveller  of  the  Eastern  world  ought  not  to  have  to 
submit  to  treatment  which  is  not  even  meted  out  to  a  pauper 
immigrant  on  a  New  York  quay.  He  should  not  have  to  submit 
to  having  his  thumb  impressions  taken  like  a  criminal,  or  be 
threatened,  as  the  extremists  of  the  Transvaal  threaten  him,  with 
instant  removal  to  a  location,  no  matter  whether  he  be  a  Judge  of 
the  Indian  Bench  or  the  Prince  of  a  Kajput  family,  considered 
sufficiently  civilised  to  entertain  the  future  King  and  Queen  of 
England. 

Let  there  be  at  least  a  sembance  of  that  Open  Door  which 
we  forced  upon  Asia  with  fleets  and  regiments.  Whilst  avoiding 
the  vulgar  abuse  and  the  ignorant  prejudices  which  too  often 
disfigure  the  policy  of  the  Colonies,  it  is  surely  possible  to 
evolve  some  concerted  measures  which,  while  giving  that  freedom  to 
the  educated  Asiatic  which  we  insist  upon  ourselves,  shall  keep  out 
the  masses  of  the  lower  class  and  ensure  that  indentured  labour 
in  the  future  shall  be  on  the  lines  of  that  on  the  Hand  mines 
rather  than  that  which  is  converting  Natal  into  a  second-rate 
India.  The  real  Asiatic  Peril  is  an  economic  one,  and  the  colonies 
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of  the  Empire  need  some  pre-arranged  plan  of  resistance,  upon 
statesmanlike  grounds,  to  meet  the  pressure  which  must  inevitably 
come — and  when  it  does  will  bear  most  severely  upon  South 
Africa  and  Australasia. 

L.  E.  NEAME. 

JOHANNESBURG,  January  1906. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  above  I  see  by  cables  from  London 
that  it  is  proposed  that  the  Transvaal  should  be  allowed  to  have 
Chinese  miners  only  as  "  free  labourers."  How  anyone  with  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  South  African  opinion  could  suggest  such 
an  idea  passes  one's  comprehension.  The  complaints  of  the 
competition  of  the  British  Indian  traders  are  already  sufficiently 
bitter,  and  the  Transvaal  would  never  consent  to  the  wholesale 
importation  of  Asiatics  who  would  be  free  to  undertake  work  in 
which  the  white  man  now  has  almost  a  monopoly.  Besides,  to 
do  so  would  immediately  destroy  all  hope  of  a  Federated  South 
Africa. 

One  may  say  of  South  Africa  to-day,  as  the  House  of  Commons 
Commission  wrote  of  the  West  Indies  sixty  odd  years  ago  :  "  The 
principal  causes  of  diminished  production  and  consequent  distress 
are  the  great  difficulty  ...  in  obtaining  steady  and  continuous 
labour,  and  the  high  rate  of  remuneration  which  they  give  for  the 
broken  and  indifferent  work  which  they  are  able  to  procure." 
Indentured  labour  saved  the  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  but  to 
judge  what  it  may  mean  to  a  White  Man's  country  contrast  the 
East  Indian  population  of  those  islands  with  the  number  under 
contract  on  the  estates.  The  crux  of  the  problem  for  a  country 
like  the  Transvaal,  needing  imported  labour,  is  to  have  such  con- 
trol over  it  that  it  shall  not  be  allowed  to  alter  the  whole  future 
of  the  country. 

To  admit  Chinese  to  the  Transvaal  on  the  terms  on  which  they 
pour  into  the  Straits  would  be  to  deliberately  invite  the  danger 
which  Sir  Arthur  Lawley  saw  when  he  suggested  that  under 
certain  conditions  this  country  would  fall  "  to  the  inheritance  of 
the  Eastern  instead  of  Western  populations."  "  Free  labour  " 
is  the  real  Yellow  Peril  for  Australia  and  South  Africa.  It  might 
mean  a  certain  prosperity  in  the  near  future.  Its  ultimate  result 
would  be  that  South  Africa  would  cease  to  be  a  colony  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  sense  it  is  to-day. — L.  E.  N. 
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THE    CONVERSION    OF    INDIA 

II.* 

WHEN  in  1858  peace  was  restored  in  India,  Queen  Victoria 
issued  her  famous  proclamation.  During  the  long  peace  which 
has  since  ensued,  that  proclamation  appears  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. In  the  circumstances  it  may  therefore  be  expedient  to 
recall  two  short  extracts.  After  announcing  her  own  belief  in 
Christianity,  her  late  Majesty  said: — "We  disclaim  alike  the 
right  and  the  desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any  of  our 
subjects."  Yet  in  direct  opposition  to  this  pronouncement,  the 
apparent  object  of  many  men  high  in  power  in  India  is  to  give 
secret  or  indirect  countenance  if  not  patronage  to  Christian 
missions,  and  to  treat  the  religions  of  the  people  with  contempt. 
Again  : — "  We  do  strictly  charge  and  enjoin  all  those  who  may 
be  in  authority  under  us,  that  they  abstain  from  all  interference 
with  the  religious  belief  or  worship  of  any  of  our  subjects,  on 
pain  of  our  highest  displeasure."  The  obvious  meaning  of  this 
command  is  that  no  overt  acts  of  interference  with  the  native 
religions  would  be  tolerated.  And  yet  Bishop  Welldon  did  not 
hesitate  to  propose  the  enforced  reading  of  the  Bible  in  Govern- 
ment-aided schools. 

The  expression  "  non-interference  with  the  religions  of  the 
people"  has  been  variously  interpreted  according  to  the  religious 
proclivities  and  idiosyncrasies  of  men  high  in  power  in  India, 
and,  according  to  Kaye,  it  has  been  sometimes  differently  inter- 
preted even  by  the  same  functionary.  But  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  experienced  no  difficulty  in  clothing  it  with 
its  right  meaning. 

While  we  are  unwilling  [they  said]  to  prohibit  our  servants  from  contri- 
buting their  private  funds  towards  the  promotion  of  objects  which  they  may 
feel  to  be  connected  with  the  interests  of  true  religion,  we  would  caution  them 
against  any  manifestation  of  a  disposition  calculated  to  excife  uneasiness  and 
alarm  among  the  people.  We  think,  also,  that  missionary  meetings  ought 
never  to  be  held  in  official  buildings  or  to  wear  the  appearance  of  having  any 
official  sanction. 


The  first  part  of  this  article  appeared  in  the  February  Number. 
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Bishop  Welldon's  proposal  was  an  overt  breach  of  religious 
neutrality,  which  was  promptly  censured  by  the  whole  press  of 
India,  European  as  well  as  native.  High  civil  officials  are 
naturally  not  so  outspoken.  They  veil  their  hostility  to  the 
religions  of  India  under  such  plausible  expressions  as  "  religious 
neutrality  "  or  "  non-interference  with  the  religions  of  the  people." 
Bishop  Welldon,  at  any  rate,  was  honest  in  stating  his  proposal. 
He  resorted  to  no  subterfuge.  The  pretexts  made  by  many 
officials  for  not  extending  countenance  or  support  to  native 
religions,  even  though  formulated  in  such  an  ingenious  manner 
as  to  escape  public  criticism,  are  equally  potent  in  their  insidious 
effect  to  undermine  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  Indian  people. 
And  the  words  "  non-interference  with  the  religious  belief  and 
worship  of  her  subjects  "  have  been  twisted  and  perverted  by  men 
high  in  power  in  India,  in  order  to  withdraw  support  from  the 
indigenous  religions  of  the  Empire,  and,  if  possible,  hasten  their 
extinction. 

Some  years  ago  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  at  the  request 
of  a  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Panjab,  employed  a  German  ex- 
missionary  to  make  a  translation  of  the  sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs. 
The  accuracy  or  literary  merits  of  his  translation  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  In  his  introduction  the  ex-missionary  made  out 
that  the  sixth  Guru  was  a  thief,  and  was  imprisoned  for  twelve 
years  in  a  fortress  for  embezzling  soldiers'  pay,  and  that  the  tenth 
Guru  was  a  murderer  and  idolater  inasmuch  as  he  worshipped 
the  Hindu  goddess  Durga  and  offered  her  a  human  sacrifice. 
These  untruthful  and  injurious  remarks  gave  mortal  offence  to 
the  Sikhs,  who  regard  their  sacred  book  as  the  embodiment  of 
their  holy  Gurus.  The  Sikhs  employed  a  retired  member  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  to  make  a  correct  translation  for  them,  and 
give  an  authentic  account  of  their  holy  men.  When  it  came  to 
defraying  the  large  expenditure  on  such  an  undertaking,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Panjab  set  his  face  against  it.  He 
pleaded,  I  am  told,  that  special  sanction  would  be  necessary  for 
such  a  project,  as  the  policy  of  the  Government  was  "to  abstain 
from  anything  which  would  look  like  interference  with  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  people."  This  means,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, that  an  agent  of  the  Government  may  insult  the  feelings 
of  the  professors  of  a  religion,  and  when  the  Government  is  asked 
to  make  some  reparation,  it  can  plead  non-interference  with  the 
religions  of  the  people ! 

The  Viceroy  was  appealed  to  by  the  Sikhs.  He  regretted  that 
the  work  brought  out  under  Government  auspices  at  considerable 
expense  had  been  found  so  unsatisfactory,  but  if  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  the  Sikhs  desired  an  accurate  version  of  their  sacred 
book,  they  no  doubt  would  find  the  inconsiderable  funds  necessary 
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for  its  publication.  To  suppose  that  the  Sikh  princes  and  nobles 
at  the  time  cared  for  any  religion  would  be  to  pay  them  a  most 
extravagant  compliment.  This  was  the  result  of  their  having 
been  brought  up  without  any  religion  whatever  on  the  principle 
of  "  non-interference  with  the  religions  of  the  people." 

In  September  1899,  an  admirable  Bill  was  drawn  up  by  the 
Madras  Government  providing  for  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees to  regulate  the  management  of  temple  funds  in  Southern 
India.  The  benign  object  of  the  Madras  Government  was  to 
prevent  the  people  from  wasting  their  time  and  substance 
on  harassing  and  prolonged  litigation.  The  Bill  was  rejected 
by  Lord  Curzon.  When  he  subsequently  visited  the  Deccan 
the  Hindu  priests,  in  a  thoroughly  reasonable  and  temperate 
memorial,  again  pressed  on  him  the  necessity  of  such  legislation 
as  had  been  recommended  by  the  Madras  Government.  In  his 
reply  the  late  Viceroy  said,  "  The  British  Government  in  India 
has  always  and  on  principle  adopted  an  attitude  of  intense 
reluctance  to  interfere  with  the  religious  customs  or  institutions 
of  the  people/'  And  accordingly  he  refused  the  prayer  of  the 
memorialists.  Now  to  me  it  is  obvious  that  assisting  Indian 
religionists  in  such  matters  at  their  own  urgent  request  is  not  at 
all  what  is  understood  as  interference  with  the  religions  of  the 
people.  But  Lord  Curzon  construed  the  matter  otherwise;  to 
him  it  apparently  suggested  the  policy  "  we  will  allow  the  Indian 
religions  to  stew  in  their  own  gravy,  or,  to  put  it  in  more  refined 
language,  we  hope  the  religions  of  India  will  perish  by  the 
inherent  force  of  their  own  weakness,  and  that  the  natives  will 
then  in  a  body  embrace  Christianity." 

"  Indophilus  "  (Sir  Charles  Trevelyan)  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  first  who  conceived  that  hope.  For  in  one  of  his 
letters  he  wrote  : — 

Even  supposing  the  natives  to  remain  in  the  middle  state  they  are  better 
than  they  were,  but  they  cannot  remain  in  that  state.  Human  nature  cannot 
do  without  the  comforts  and  hopes  of  religion,  and  least  of  all  Hindu  nature, 
which  is  not  made  of  such  stern,  self -relying  stuff  as  our  Anglo-Saxon  character. 
These  natives  must  have  some  religion ;  they  cannot  go  back  to  Hinduism. 
They  show  no  disposition  to  turn  aside  to  Muhammadanism,  they  must  there- 
fore go  on  to  Christianity,  towards  which  they  were  carried  by  the  irresistible 
progress  of  events. 

Sir  John  Malcolm,  a  man  better  acquainted  with  the  Indian 
people  than  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  took  the  opposite  view.  In 
his  opinion  our  neglect  of  the  Indian  religions  must  ultimately 
be  disastrous. 

Perhaps  [he  said]  the  greatest  of  all  dangers  will  occur  when  our  subjects 
taught  by  us  shall  cast  off  those  excellent  moral  restraints  with  which  their 
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religion  with  all  its  errors  and  superstitions  abounds,  and  yet  not  adopt  that 
sincerity  of  faith  in  the  divine  precepts  which  would  fill  and  elevate  their 
minds. 

Several  estimable  persons  are  still  of  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan's 
way  of  thinking,  but  I  see  no  indications  of  the  fulfilment  of  his 
prophecy.  Kather  do  I  see  a  wider  estrangement  from  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  examples  of  Greece  and  Rome  after  the  career  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles  is  frequently  cited,  but  the  conditions  in 
India  are  different.  In  India  we  have  active,  living,  and  not  mori- 
bund religious  systems.  In  Greece  and  Rome  before  and  about 
the  time  of  the  appearance  of  Christ  there  was  a  general  decline 
of  theological  belief.  Even  as  early  as  the  epoch  of  Socrates  the 
greatest  thinkers  of  Greece  had  not  decided  whether  there  was  an 
after  life  or  death  was  an  eternal  sleep.  In  Greece  this  un- 
certainty continued  and  perhaps  culminated  in  the  time  of  Lucian, 
who  caricatured  and  unsparingly  ridiculed  the  gods  and  goddesses 
of  the  Greek  pantheon. 

Lucretius  not  long  before  the  Christian  era  railed  against  super- 
stition, and  refused  to  believe  in  a  future  state  or  in  an  intelligent 
Creator  of  the  world.  The  decadence  of  the  philosophical  schools 
in  the  first  century  before  Christ  can  be  inferred  by  anyone  who 
carefully  peruses  Cicero's  Tusculan  Disputations.  In  lieu  of  a 
belief  in  their  gods  the  Romans  offered  divine  homage  to  their 
emperors.  And  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  no  one,  as  he  states,  had 
any  faith  in  religion  or  believed  in  manes,  subterranean  realms,  or 
Charon's  boat  except  children  who  were  too  young  to  be  charged 
for  their  baths  (qui  nondum  ore  lavantur). 

The  writers  I  have  quoted  may  have  exaggerated  the  scepticism 
of  their  epochs,  but  they  also  must  have  had  many  readers  and 
sympathisers,  and  their  statements  may  be  held  to  be  gener- 
ally true. 

The  way  was  thus  rendered  easy  for  the  early  zealous  Christian 
missionaries.  For  a  belief  in  blank  annihilation  they  offered  a 
promise  of  a  glorious  immortality,  and  by  their  holy  lives  and 
fervid  discourses  carried  away  the  enraptured  spirits  of  many  an 
audience.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  Christianity 
was  propagated  under  the  Emperor  Constantine  by  the  bestowal 
of  privileges  and  immunities  on  those  who  received  it,  and  finally 
it  was  extended  by  the  sword,  which  was  vigorously  wielded  after 
the  time  when  Charlemagne  invaded  Germany  under  the  standard 
of  the  cross.  The  Indian  Government  will  hardly  resort  to  this 
expedient. 

Neither  Greece  nor  Rome  had  a  caste  system  such  as  is  found 
in  India,  nor  had  Islam  then  been  invented.  Hinduism  though 
a  bundle  of  heterogeneous  beliefs,  ranging  from  the  atheism  of 
the  Sankhya  and  Mimansa  systems  to  gross  superstition,  is  bound 
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and  held  together  by  the  very  tough  and  inelastic  rope  of  chut 
chat,  which  the  late  Swami  Vivekananda  used  to  translate, '  Don't 
touchism' — that  is,  external  observances  sanctioned  by  religion. 
These  observances  may  apparently  be  to  some  extent  disregarded  by 
natives  brought  in  contact  with  Europeans,  but  they  are  generally 
observed  even  by  such  natives  in  the  bosoms  of  their  families,  and 
they  firmly  hold  together  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindu  popula- 
tion. And  as  to  the  relative  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Hinduism 
and  Christianity,  the  Hindus  can  pit  their  own  miracles  and 
incarnations  against  any  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  offer  them. 

The  Hindus  do  not  require  as  did  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans  the  Christian  promise  of  eternal  bliss.  They  have  their 
belief  in  transmigration  regulated  by  acts  done  in  life  until  absorb- 
tion  in  the  Creator  is  finally  obtained,  The  Muhammadans  will 
accept  no  promises  of  future  beatitude  from  the  Christians,  for 
they  feel  sure  that  all  who  adore  the  Second  Person  of  the  Christian 
Trinity  and  believe  not  in  the  unity  of  God  shall  depart  for  a 
certainty  to  the  everlasting  bonfire  reserved  for  all  infidels. 

It  will  take  Christianity  many  ages  to  conquer  Islam.  Against 
the  claims  of  the  former  the  Prophet  of  Mekka  employed  wit, 
sarcasm  and  eloquent  denunciation.  He  was,  as  he  called  himself, 
not  only  the  last  of  the  prophets,  but  the  last  to  address  a  jury  of 
his  countrymen  to  accept  his  indictment  of  Christianity,  and  he 
so  clenched  his  arguments  against  it  that  few,  if  any,  have  suc- 
ceeded in  refuting  them. 

There  are  only  two  classes  of  Muhammadans  who  are  free 
from  religious  intolerance,  namely,  the  totally  uneducated,  and 
those  who  have  received  the  most  advanced  general  education 
and  associated  with  members  of  other  faiths.  Of  these,  who  are 
very  few  in  number,  Sir  Saiyid  Ahmad  of  Aligarh  may  be  taken 
as  a  distinguished  exemplar.  It  is  well  known  that  many  of  his 
views  have  been  rejected  or  denounced  by  his  co-religionists.  I 
some  time  read  an  article  in  the  Asiatic  Quarterly  Eeview  by  a 
learned  Muhammadan,  who  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  represented 
the  toleration  of  Islam,  but  I  fear  he  was  too  far  in  advance  of 
the  members  of  his  faith,  and  that  he  derived  his  enlightenment 
from  other  sources.  His  opinions  would  certainly  not  be  accepted 
by  Indian  Muhammadans. 

In  Persia  the  founder  of  the  Babi  reformation  endeavoured  to 
temper  and  allay  hardrat-i-din — the  heat  of  religious  bigotry — 
and  infuse  a  more  liberal  spirit  into  Islam,  but  he  was  cruelly  and 
wantonly  murdered  by  order  of  the  late  Shah  of  Persia.  A 
missionary  of  the  Babi  religion  not  long  since  visited  Lahore,  but 
it  is  apprehended  it  will  take  him  a  long  time  to  induce  Indian 
Muhammadans  to  accept  his  enlightened  teaching.  It  will  be 
found  fully  detailed  in  a  very  lucid  article  in  the  proceedings  of 
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the  Congress  of  Keligion  held  in  Paris  in  1900  under  the  distin- 
guished presidentship  of  Monsieur  Albert  Keville. 

The  prospects  of  Christianising  India  are  much  less  now  than 
they  were  some  years  since.  The  proceedings  of  recent  religious 
congresses  show  that  in  the  present  age  many  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  world  conscientiously  reject  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  Even  some  impartial  English  bishops  have  lately 
been  proclaiming  their  adherence  to  the  theory  of  the  evolution  of 
the  human  race,  and  admit  their  inability  to  accept  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  There  are  many  earnest  men  among 
Christian  missionaries,  and  the  mission  schools  in  many  cases 
admirably  supplement  the  teaching  of  the  Goverment  schools,  and 
bring  up  young  Indians  morally  and  well ;  but  has  the  Govern- 
ment any  idea  of  the  number  of  missionaries  whose  thoughts  are 
centred  in  duties  other  than  those  for  which  they  are  paid  by 
excellent  and  enthusiastic  societies  in  Europe  and  America  ? 

The  great  current  of  Christian  proselytisni  appears  to  be  now 
spent  on  inhospitable  foreign  shores.  The  Christian  religion  has 
no  longer  the  refulgent  glory  which  dazzled  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  in  the  early  centuries,  nor  have  its  teachers  the  zeal  and 
devotion  of  the  early  Christian  missionaries.  The  most  thoughtful 
and  advanced  natives  of  India  consider  that  the  people  will  never 
in  any  considerable  number  become  Christians.  Bather  will  they 
become  atheists  and  nihilists  and  endeavour  to  sweep  away  all 
governmental  control  when  they  have,  as  the  result  of  the 
Government  policy  of  "  non-interference  with  the  religions  of 
the  people,"  rejected  their  sacred  books  and  the  ethical  instruc- 
tions contained  in  them. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  we  had  asserted  our  Christianity  in  India 
from  the  first  landing  of  Englishmen  on  its  shores  we  should 
never  have  succeeded  in  gaining  a  footing  in  that  country  or  in 
turning  it  into  a  great  appanage  of  the  British  Crown.  Nay,  our 
very  support  and  patronage  for  many  years  of  the  indigenous 
religions  of  the  country  inspired  the  natives  with  confidence,  and 
rendered  them  ready  to  assist  us  at  ail  critical  junctures.  Having 
succeeded  so  far,  we  began  to  think  how  much  farther  we  could 
go.  We  had  got  the  people's  bodies  in  our  keeping,  and  were  not 
satisfied  until  we  had  got  their  souls  also. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  wherever  English  Protestants  go  they 
must  preach  to  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  They 
cut  off  the  ears  of  Koman  Catholics  in  Ireland,  and  ousted  them 
from  their  estates.  They  were  not  strong  enough  to  adopt  the 
same  course  in  India,  but  they  went  sufficiently  far  to  drive  the 
soldiers  into  mutiny  and  the  country  into  rebellion.  Is  it 
necessary  to  continue  in  the  same  course  ?  The  French  Govern- 
ment in  Algiers  subsidises  the  Muhammadan  priests ;  and  when 
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the  French  lost  India  it  was  not  the  fault  of  their  religious  policy, 
but  of  their  ingratitude  to  Dupleix.  Who  and  what  are  we  that 
we  should  arrogate  to  ourselves  the  right  to  preach  to  the  world  ? 
It  is  now  a  maxim  of  all  students  of  comparative  theology  that 
those  who  only  know  one  religion  have  no  right  to  dogmatise  on 
religion  at  all.  Have  we  examined  the  foundations  of  our  own 
belief  ?  Have  we  read  the  writings  of  Francis  William  Newman, 
of  Eenan,  of  Walter  Cassals  (author  of  'Supernatural  Eeligion'), 
of  Draper,  of  Schopenhauer,  and  of  Haeckel?  Nay,  have  we 
critically  perused  even  our  own  Gospels  ? 

If  any  one  seriously  considers  the  question,  he  must  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  greater  part  of  what  now  passes  under  the 
name  of  Christianity  is  not  Christianity  at  all,  but  ought  to  be 
called  Civilisation.  It  is  admitted  by  all  scholars  that  there 
is  very  little  in  Christ's  teaching  that  had  not  been  said  ages 
before  him,  and  even  indeed  by  his  immediate  precursors. 
The  slave  has  been  freed  and  the  serf  manumitted  without  the 
aid  of  Christianity.  So  also  has  the  status  of  women  been 
elevated,  patriotism  fostered,  polygamy  abolished,  temperance 
promoted,  science  developed,  and  discoveries  and  inventions  made 
without  the  aid  of  Christianity.  Likewise  promiscuous  begging 
has  been  suppressed,  the  education %  of  the  masses  organised, 
and  hospitals  and  benevolent  institutions  established  without  the 
aid  of  Christianity.  Even  religious  toleration  itself  has  been 
encouraged  without  the  aid  of,  and  even  against,  some  of  the 
teachings  of  Christianity.  If  I  am  told  that  all  these  improve- 
ments have  been  effected  according  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
I  reply  that  several  of  them  have  in  quite  the  same,  if  not  a 
greater,  measure  been  effected  according  to  the  spirit  of  Oriental 
religions.  In  a  memorable  correspondence  which  took  place  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph  last  year,  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  truthfully 
stated  that  the  poor  Hindus — and  he  might  have  added  the 
poor  Buddhists — lead  lives  more  in  accordance  with  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  Christian 
country  in  the  world.  Why  not  allow  the  races  of  India  to 
work  out  their  own  civilisation  as  the  Japanese  have  done 
theirs  ? 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  St.  Andrews  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  the 
12th  January,  1905,  said  : — "  The  real  problem  of  the  British  army 
arose  at  the  point  where  alone  there  was  a  possibility  of  conflict 
with  a  great  military  Empire.  The  problem  of  the  British  army 
was  the  problem  of  the  defence  of  Afghanistan."  Mr.  Balfour  is 
of  opinion  that  one  hundred  thousand  men  will  be  required  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  on  Kabul  and  the  North-West  frontier  of 
India.  The  late  commander-in-chief  asserts  that  five  hundred 
thousand  men  will  be  required.  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that 
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the  natives  of  India  will  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
before  the  anticipated  " conflict  with  a  great  military  Empire"  has 
taken  place.  If  not,  most  disinterested  and  intelligent  Europeans 
are,  I  believe,  of  opinion  that  it  is  better  not  to  alarm  the  people  at 
any  rate  until  then,  and  not  make  the  plea  of  religious  neutrality 
a  pretext  for  undermining  their  religion. 

But  supposing  that  the  people  of  India  were  converted  to 
Christianity  before  the  anticipated  conflict  of  the  North- West 
frontier,  there  would  be  then  no  Sikh  army,  for  the  Sikhs  would 
by  that  time  have  lost  their  belief  in  destiny  which  supports  them 
in  the  face  of  formidable  odds,  they  would  have  rejected  the 
injunctions  which  preserve  their  bodies  in  health  and  strength, 
they  would  have  forgotten  the  prophecies  of  their  Gurus  in  favour 
of  the  English,  have  ceased  to  maintain  their  rivalry  of  other 
races,  and  contract  no  solemn  obligations,  as  they  do  now  at  the 
time  of  baptism,  to  support  the  British  power. 

Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  a  profound  thinker  and  theologian  and 
therefore  capable  of  directing  the  religious  policy  of  his  country, 
addressed  a  few  years  ago  a  warning  to  all  missionary  societies 
against  the  danger  of  interference  with  "  ancient  and  cultured 
religions."  In  India  half-educated  men  who  happen  to  rise  to 
power  appear  to  think  they  know  better  than  Mr.  Balfour,  and 
aspire  to  leave  their  impress  on  the  religious  conscience  of  the 
country. 

The  European  element  in  India  is  often  a  congenial  soil  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Europeans  for  the  most  part 
proceed  to  India  when  young;  and  those  in  the  Government 
service  at  any  rate  must,  in  order  to  succeed  in  the  necessary 
educational  tests,  have  led  studious  and  fairly  regular  lives.  They 
carry  with  them  to  India  the  ordinary  belief  in  Christianity  and 
its  excellences.  There  they  have  no  time  to  extend  their  theo- 
logical studies.  Beholding  around  them  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion among  the  lower  classes  of  a  kind  to  which  they  are  not 
habituated,  they  are  frequently  willing  to  extend  patronage  to  the 
Christian  missionaries,  and  to  overlook  the  merits  and  ignore 
the  claims  on  the  rulers  of  India  of  the  indigenous  religions  of 
the  country. 

Some  time  since,  a  retired  Lieutenant-Governor  of  an  Indian 
province  declared  at  a  missionary  meeting  in  Cornhill  that  forty 
years'  experience  of  Indian  service  had  brought  him  to  the  con- 
clusion that  power  in  India  was  entrusted  to  Great  Britain  for 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  and  that  the  missionaries  had 
done  more  good  in  India  than  all  its  administrators  combined. 
Another  gentleman,  when  Lieutenant-Governor-designate  of  the 
largest  and  richest  of  the  Indian  provinces,  made  a  speech  in 
Simla  so  outrageously  impolitic  and  intemperate  on  behalf  of 
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missions,  that  only  one  Anglo-Indian  newspaper  would  publish 
it.  How  long  is  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ?  When  are  we 
to  cease  unsettling  the  minds  of  the  Indian  people,  and  with- 
drawing their  sympathy  from  the  general  uprightness  of  our  civil 
administration  ? 

To  prevent  misunderstanding,  I  may  state  that  I  am  far  from 
denying  the  advantages  to  any  country  of  Christianity,  associated 
as  it  is  with  existing  European  and  American  progress,  but  I  am 
strongly  opposed,  on  political  grounds,  to  any  system  overt  or 
covert  of  endeavouring  to  undermine  the  religious  beliefs  of  the 
natives  of  India.  As  far  as  Hindus  are  concerned,  I  do  not 
suppose  the  Government  has  reason  to  be  apprehensive  of  them 
as  long  as  they  are  left  alone  and  there  is  no  interference  with 
their  cherished  convictions,  and  so  long  also  as  we  yield  tb  their 
solicitations  to  extend  countenance  to  their  religion  wherever  it  is 
urgently  required.  We  have  seen  how  the  massacre  at  Vellore 
and  the  Mutiny  of  1857  were  precipitated  by  our  Christian 
enthusiasm,  and  it  has  also  led,  as  indicated  by  Sir  Henry  Mont- 
gomery, to  many  minor  troubles  not  always  sufficient  in  magni- 
tude to  fill  the  pages  of  contemporary  history. 

And  if  we  abstain  from  alarming  the  Muhammadans  and  also 
from  forcing  a  religious  education  on  them,  I  do  not  suppose  they 
will  be  actively  hostile  to  us  to  any  serious  extent.  In  their  case 
I  make  a  reservation  from  my  general  remarks.  I  believe  the 
followers  of  the  Prophet  of  Mekka  can  only  be  rendered  useful 
and  loyal  subjects  of  a  Christian  power  by  a  purely  secular 
education. 

There  is,  I  believe,  no  more  serious  question  connected  with 
the  whole  Indian  administration  than  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  native  religions.  The  foreign  policy  of  India 
is  of  course  of  great  importance,  but  several  people  believe  that  it 
is  on  its  internal  policy  and  the  feeling  of  the  natives  towards  us 
India  will  be  ultimately  lost  or  saved.  In  even  offering  the 
people  our  religion,  as  Lord  Curzon  once  did,  to  say  nothing  of 
a  thinly  disguised  propaganda,  several  people  see  a  danger  to  the 
stability  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

What  was  said  by  the  great  teacher  of  old,  "  He  that  is  not 
for  me  is  against  me,"  is  as  true  now  as  in  the  age  in  which  it 
was  uttered  ;  and  the  frequent  refusals  of  the  Indian  Government 
to  lend  official  countenance  or  support  to  native  religions  is 
construed  into  serious  opposition. 

The  Indian  Government  receives  anonymous  letters  against  its 
officers  and  on  many  subjects,  and  there  is  therefore  a  tendency 
to  believe  that  it  knows  everything  that  takes  place  in  India  ;  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  now  well  informed,  any  more  than  it 
was  in  the  time  of  the  Mutiny,  on  the  trend  of  popular  thought 
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on  some  of  the  most  important  subjects  connected  with  the 
Indian  administration. 

The  great  and  very  destructive  eruptions  of  active  volcanoes 
are  generally  separated  by  long  intervals.  Meantime  men  build 
up  to  the  very  mouths  of  craters  in  the  hope  that  there  will  be  no 
eruption  during  their  lives.  One  day  the  mantling  fire  bursts 
forth  in  terrific  volume  which  cannot  be  repressed,  and  promptly 
destroys  the  elaborate  structures  of  incautious  and  short-sighted 
men.  In  the  same  way  a  fancied  sense  of  security  has  been 
produced  since  the  Mutiny  of  1857,  its  lessons  are  forgotten,  and 
officials  high  in  power  suppose  that  they  can  treat  the  religions 
of  India  in  such  way  as  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  some  ignorant 
fanatics  in  England.  Is  it  not  time  to  reconsider  our  religious 
policy  in  India  ?  There  was  no  great  military  power  threatening 
our  North- Western  frontier  when  that  policy  was  inaugurated. 
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A   NATIONAL  APPEAL* 

THE  Empire  Review  has,  from  the  first,  taken  so  great  and 
prominent  an  interest  in  the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge, 
that  I  feel  certain  its  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  for  adequately  maintaining  and,  if  possible, 
extending  the  medical  education,  so  long  a  marked  feature  of  the 
work  done  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  spread  this  information  far  and 
wide,  so  that  friends  of  medical  science,  and  especially  friends  of 
St.  George's  Medical  School,  scattered  as  they  are  over  the  face 
of  the  globe,  may  be  made  aware  of  the  project  in  contemplation 
and  contribute,  according  to  their  means,  to  the  fund  now  being 
raised  to  form  an  endowment  for  the  investigation  and  observa- 
tion of  disease,  the  payment  of  those  teachers  who  do  not  engage 
in  medical  practice,  and  the  foundation  and  promotion  of  post- 
graduate study.  For  this  purpose  a  sum  of  not  less  than  £60,000 
is  required ;  but  if  the  whole  resources  of  the  Hospital  and  School 
are  to  be  made  available,  and  students  of  promise  properly  assisted, 
not  less  than  £100,000  must  be  found.  No  part  of  this  endow- 
ment will  be  used  for  building  purposes,  the  present  buildings, 
though  not  entirely  adequate,  being  sufficient  for  good  work.  It 
is,  however,  intended  to  maintain  in  full  efficiency  and  equipment 
the  laboratories  of  the  School,  where  special  attention  is  being 
devoted  to  the  treatment  of  consumption,  the  pursuit  of  cancer 
investigation,  the  study  of  tropical  diseases,  the  elucidation  of  the 
origin  of  infectious  diseases,  and  the  systematic  trial  of  the  various 
anti-toxic  serums  and  vaccines  which  hold  out  so  much  hope  for 
the  future  of  medicine. 

Laboratory    work,    such    as    bacteriology    and    pathological 

*  This  appeal  has  the  full  approval  of  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  and  of  the 
Medical  School  Council.  The  money  realised  will  be  invested  in  the  names  of  the 
Earl  of  Plymouth,  Treasurer  of  the  Hospital,  A.  William  West,  Treasurer  of 
the  Hospital,  Sir  William  Bennett,  K.G.V.O.,  Chairman  of  the  Medical  School 
Council,  and  Arthur  Latham,  Treasurer  of  the  Medical  School, 
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chemistry,  offers  the  greatest  possibilities  for  the  conquest  of 
disease.  This  work,  however,  stands  in  particular  need  of 
financial  aid,  for  the  apparatus  required  is  costly  and  the  work 
exacting,  prolonged,  and  laborious,  so  that  men  engaged  in  it  are 
obliged  to  give  all  their  time,  and  cannot  attend  to  private  practice. 
It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  discovery  of  the  germs  of  cholera, 
typhoid,  diphtheria,  consumption,  and  pneumonia  would  have 
been  impossible  without  research  of  this  character.  Not  long 
since,  two  naval  surgeons,  one  a  St.  George's  man,  have  for 
the  first  time  isolated  from  the  blood  the  specific  germ  of  what 
is  perhaps  the  most  virulent  of  contagious  diseases,  a  discovery 
which  may  render  possible  an  effective  cure  of  a  disease  which 
has  been  a  scourge  of  mankind  for  many  years.  Frequent  dis- 
coveries of  minor  importance  are  made  in  the  laboratories.  Over 
a  thousand  bacteriological  examinations  are  carried  out  yearly  in 
the  St.  George's  Medical  School  laboratories,  to  assist  in  the 
diagnosis  of  cases  made  in  the  hospital,  and  all  are  necessary  to 
give  the  patients  correct  treatment.  There  are  not  enough 
scientists  in  this  department  to  do  the  work  really  necessary, 
because  there  are  no  funds  for  the  purpose.  Practically  all  the 
medical  men  working  here  are  unpaid ;  some  actually  help  to 
defray  the  expenses  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and  of  the  few  who 
receive  salaries,  not  one  receives  more  than  £100  a  year  for  work 
done  for  the  school. 

There  is  practically  no  provision  made  at  St.  George's  to 
enable  the  younger  medical  men  who  have  shown  promise  to 
carry  out  investigations  and  to  record  observations  on  lines 
suggested  by  the  staff.  Just  those  men  who  would  prove  the 
most  valuable  members  of  the  hospital  staff  and  the  best  investi- 
gators are  lost  because  no  opportunity  can  be  given  them  of 
earning  salaries  that  will  relieve  them  from  the  needs  of  daily 
maintenance,  and  leave  them  masters  of  their  whole  time  for  the 
purposes  of  investigation. 

In  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  America  adequate  provision 
is  made  to  enable  members  of  the  medical  profession  engaged  in 
practice  to  return  to  their  hospital  from  time  to  time  in  order 
to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  latest  discoveries,  but 
this  opportunity  is  almost  entirely  lacking  in  this  country.  In 
spite  of  the  enormous  advantages  London  offers  for  this  form 
of  study,  it  is  as  yet  scarcely  developed,  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment and  hardship  of  English  medical  men,  who  are  often 
compelled  to  go  to  Germany  to  obtain,  at  the  expense  of  the 
German  Government,  instruction  in  the  latest  developments  of 
medical  science,  which  British  medical  schools  are  too  poor  and 
the  British  public  too  parsimonious  to  furnish.  We  might  be 
able  to  endure  this  condition  of  things  if  every  British  medical, 
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practitioner  could  so  train  himself  at  the  expense  of  Germany,  or 
some  other  foreign  country,  but  the  expense  and  inconvenience 
of  going  abroad  to  obtain  this  knowledge  prevent  all  but  a  small 
number  of  Englishmen  from  gaining  so  necessary  an  experience. 

St.  George's  Hospital  has  stood  on  its  present  site  facing 
Hyde  Park  Corner  since  1733,  and  among  Britons  oversea  a 
goodly  number  can  doubtless  recall  the  old  familiar  landmark 
of  their  early  days.  It  may  be  that  either  themselves  or  those 
near  and  dear  to  them  have  benefited  at  one  time  or  another 
from  the  skill  of  some  physician  or  surgeon  who  gained  his 
medical  education  within  the  walls  of  this  historic  institution. 
Every  year  some  4,500  in-patients  and  37,000  out-patients  are 
treated  at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  over  1,000  convalescents  are 
received  in  the  country  branch  of  the  hospital  at  Wimbledon ; 
whilst  St.  George's  men  now  in  practice  in  various  parts  of 
this  country  have  dependent  on  their  services  no  less  than 
1,000,000  persons.  The  names  of  the  St.  George's  pupils  who 
have  rendered  conspicuous  services  to  the  cause  of  humanity 
make  a  long  list.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  them  all  here, 
but  I  should  like  to  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  those  eminent  men, 
once  pupils  at  St.  George's,  whose  names  stand  out  most  promi- 
nently in  the  history  of  medical  and  surgical  science. 

First  we  have  John  Hunter,  Surgeon  Extraordinary  to 
George  III.,  rightly  called  "  the  father  of  modern  scientific 
surgery,"  for  he  succeeded  in  what  no  man  up  to  his  time  had 
ever  attempted,  namely,  in  uniting  together  natural  philosophy, 
zoology,  physiology  and  surgery.  It  has  been  well  said  of  him 
that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose  lives  form  an  era  in  the 
history  of  human  knowledge.  To  have  produced  so  great  a  man 
as  Hunter  is  the  special  glory  of  English  surgery.  His  renown 
and  his  memory  are  more  peculiarly  the  individual  glory  of 
St.  George's  Hospital,  where  he  worked  and  where  he  died.  His 
great  work  on  the  blood  laid  the  foundation  for  surgical  pathology, 
which  has  never  been  shaken.  He  made  innumerable  additions 
to  practical  knowledge,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important  was 
the  tying  of  an  artery  in  order  to  cure  aneurism.  This  operation 
has  saved  thousands  of  limbs  and  lives,  and  remains  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  deductive  reasoning  ever  made  in  surgical  prac- 
tice. Hunter's  claims,  however,  depend  as  much  on  what  he 
suggested  and  originated  as  on  what  he  actually  accomplished. 
It  may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  advances  that  have  been  made 
in  surgery  since  his  time  are  to  be  found  foreshadowed  or  sug- 
gested or  actually  adopted  in  his  writings,  experiments  or  practice. 
During  his  life  Hunter  assiduously  worked  at  the  formation  of  his 
famous  museum,  which  was  bought  after  his  death  by  the  nation. 
This  museum  is  now  boused  at  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons ;  it 
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is  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world  of  its  kind,  and  has  afforded 
instruction  to  generations  of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Then  there  is  Thomas  Young,  the  most  comprehensive  genius 
and  the  greatest  man  of  science  who  ever  held  the  office  of 
physician  to  this  or  any  other  hospital.  He  was  a  sagacious  and 
successful  physician,  and  his  methods  were  much  in  advance  of 
his  time.  He  is,  perhaps,  best  known  to  the  public  as  the  solver 
of  the  age-long  mystery  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  for  it  was  he 
who  first  deciphered  the  inscription  of  the  Bosetta  Stone.  Helm- 
holtz  said  of  him,  "  His  was  one  of  the  most  profound  minds  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  .  .  .  He  excited  the  wonder  of  his  con- 
temporaries, who,  however,  were  unable  to  follow  him  to  the 
heights  at  which  his  daring  intellect  was  accustomed  to  soar." 
His  achievements  are,  perhaps,  best  set  out  in  the  following 
inscription,  which  may  be  found  beneath  his  medallion  portrait 
in  Westminster  Abbey  : — 

A  man  alike  eminent  in  almost  every  department  of  human  learning; 
patient  of  uninterrupted  labour,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of  intuitive  percep- 
tion ;  who,  bringing  an  equal  mastery  to  the  most  abstruse  investigation  of 
letters  and  of  science,  first  established  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  and  first 
penetrated  the  obscurity  which  had  veiled  for  ages  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt. 

I  pass  on  to  Edward  Jenner,  who  came  to  London  in  1760 
and  studied  under  John  Hunter,  with  whose  family  he  lived  two 
years.  In  1796  Jenner,  as  the  result  of  careful  investigation, 
successfully  vaccinated  a  boy  of  eight  against  small-pox.  This 
historic  discovery  has  stood  the  test  of  a  century's  experience,  and 
its  practical  utility  is  admitted  by  all  scientific  men.  It  has  saved 
innumerable  lives  and  millions  of  money.  This  saving  of  money 
to  the  community  is  occasionally  emphasised  in  localities  which, 
refusing  to  believe  in  the  value  of  Jenner's  discovery,  make 
gigantic  experiments  upon  human  lives.  For  instance,  Professor 
William  Osier  cites  the  Montreal  epidemic  of  1885  to  show  this. 
A  strong  prejudice  had  arisen  in  Lower  Canada  against  compulsory 
vaccination,  and  in  consequence  a  large  unprotected  population 
grew  up.  The  result  was  that,  following  the  introduction  of  one 
case  of  small-pox  in  1885,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in  Montreal, 
which  cost  3614  lives.  In  London  there  was  an  epidemic  in 
1901-2,  and  Dr.  Garrett  Anderson  points  out,  as  showing  the 
efficiency  of  re-vaccination,  that  no  vaccinated  children  under 
seven  died,  whereas  337  unvaccinated  children  died  in  1902.  The 
cost  of  treating  the  patients  during  this  epidemic  was  £877,810, 
while  the  money  loss  from  1634  deaths  is  estimated  at  £285,000. 
The  medical  profession  throughout  the  world  recognise  that  no 
epidemic  ever  occurs  if  systematic  re-vaccination  is  practised. 

A  lourth  name  is  that  of  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart.,  Surgeon 
to  King  William  IV.  and  to  Queen  Victoria,  President  of  the 
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Eoyal  Society.  Brodie  was  the  foremost  surgeon  of  his  day,  and 
his  claims,  like  those  of  his  master,  John  Hunter,  depend  as  much 
on  what  he  suggested  and  originated  as  on  what  he  actually  accom- 
plished. He  was  the  first  surgeon  to  treat  scientifically  diseases  of 
the  joints.  His  labours  were  not  in  vain,  and  a  large  number  of 
limbs  were  preserved  which  before  his  time  would  have  been 
amputated  as  a  matter  of  course.  Brodie  was  the  first  English 
surgeon  to  practise  lithotrity,  or  the  crushing  of  stone,  and  by  so 
doing  chiefly  contributed  to  the  ready  acceptance  of  an  operation 
which  has  robbed  what  was  one  of  the  gravest  diseases  that 
afflict  humanity  of  nearly  all  its  terrors.  He  was  also  the  first— 
although  Hunter  had  foreshadowed  the  discovery — to  give  a 
scientific  explanation  of  the  cause  of  death  in  strangulation  and 
in  drowning,  and  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  instant  resort  to 
artificial  respiration.  Brodie  introduced  the  examination  for  the 
Diploma  of  the  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  This 
reform  has  raised  the  college  from  a  comparatively  lowly  status 
to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  two  chief  institutions  of  a  great  pro- 
fession. It  is  the  exemplar  of  surgical  education  to  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  the  fellowship  which  Brodie  introduced  is  now 
regarded  as  the  most  honourable  surgical  qualification  in  the 
world. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  James  Hope,  who  was  the 
first  to  establish  the  causes  of  the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the 
heart,  and  by  this  means  and  his  famous  book  on  '  Diseases  of 
the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels '  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
modern  treatment  of  heart  disease. 

Other  illustrious  St.  George's  pupils  might  be  named,  such 
as  the  three  Hospital  Physicians,  Sir  Kichard  Jebb,  who  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey ;  Matthew  Baillie,  of  whom  there 
is  a  bust  in  the  Abbey,  and  who  was  the  first  to  define  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver  and  to  write  a  book  of  Pathology  in  English ;  and 
Henry  Bence-Jones,  who  made  important  discoveries  concerning 
digestion ;  the  three  Hospital  Surgeons,  William  Cheselden,  the 
most  brilliant  operator  of  his  time ;  Thomas  Keate,  who  was  the 
first  to  tie  the  sub-clavian  artery  for  aneurism ;  and  Sir  Prescott 
Hewett,  whose  work  on  Injuries  to  the  Head  has  become  a 
classic;  and  Frank  Buckland,  the  famous  naturalist.  At  St. 
George's,  too,  as  early  as  1846,  John  Snow,  who  has  been 
described  as  the  Father  of  Modern  Anaesthetics,  demonstrated 
ether  anaesthesia.  There  are  also  many  living  physicians  and 
surgeons  of  great  eminence  who  received  their  early  instruction 
within  the  hospital  walls,  but  it  would  be  invidious  to  particu- 
larise their  work. 

It  was  in  St.  George's  Medical  School  that  the  first  systematic 
course  of  lectures  was  given  on  Tropical  Medicine,  a  branch  of 
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study  which  is  playing  so  large  a  part  in  the  discoveries  of  the 
present  day.  And  Sir  Patrick  Hanson's*  discovery  of  the  life- 
history  of  the  germ  of  malaria  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  to 
the  world  at  large  made  in  our  generation.  Malaria  at  present 
renders  a  great  part  of  the  tropical  regions  of  our  Empire  unfit 
and  deadly  for  white  men,  and  is  the  greatest  cause  of  mortality 
among  the  native  population.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  endless 
suffering  and  misery  in  such  countries  as  the  United  States  and 
Italy.  The  prevention  of  the  disease  wrill  bring  a  great  part  of 
the  earth's  surface  into  use,  and  save  innumerable  lives. 

Keferring  to  the  work  done  by  Sir  Patrick  Manson  and  others 
in  tropical  medicine,  Mr.  Chamberlain  (late  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies)  said  : — 

These  men  are  the  great  assets  of  the  Empire,  we  must 
praise  them,  and  value  them,  and  do  everything  to  keep  them 
in  the  vigour  of  life.  Again  :  Any  one  of  the  almost  un- 
known students  working  in  laboratories  in  London,  Liver- 
pool, and  elsewhere,  may  be  doing  more  good  for  the  Empire 
than  any  statesman  has  been  able  to  do,  however  high  his 
position. 

The  pupils  of  St.  George's  Medical  School  have,  then,  not 
only  been  the  first  to  lay  the  foundations  of  scientific  surgery,  to 
give  the  world  the  benefit  of  vaccination,  to  establish  the  first 
principles  of  the  scientific  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  joints,  to 
cure  aneurism,  to  elucidate  the  problems  of  heart  disease,  to 
popularise  the  successful  treatment  of  stone,  and  found  a  chair  of 
tropical  medicine,  but  have  continued  day  by  day  to  serve  the 
public,  and  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  original  work  of  the  highest 
value. 

Who  can  tell  what  genius  lies  hidden  in  the  pupils  of  to-day 
and  to-morrow?  But,  however  great  talent  these  men  may 
develop,  it  is  a  deplorable  fact  that  the  authorities  at  St.  George's 
have  not  sufficient  funds  to  pay  any  one  of  them  a  salary 
sufficient  to  allow  him  to  remain  at  the  school  after  qualification, 
and  continue  his  labours  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

No  form  of  higher  education  can  claim  a  stronger  title  to  public 
support  than  the  final  stage  of  medical  education,  and  no  form  of 
scientific  study  is  more  entitled  to  support  than  that  which  aims 
at  the  diminution  of  disease  and  at  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering.  Disease  and  accident  are  not  respecters  of  person,  time 
or  place.  The  life  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  placed  may 
at  any  moment  rest  upon  the  skill  or  knowledge  of  the  humblest 
village  practitioner.  In  contributing  to  a  medical  school,  there- 
fore, everyone  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that!  he  is  protecting 

*  Sir  Patripk  Manson  was  appointed  Lecturer  in  1895. 
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himself,  for  his  life  is  likely  to  be  at  some  time  dependent  on  the 
skill  of  a  doctor  who  has  been  educated  at  such  an  institution. 
Moreover,  supporting  medical  schools  is  a  protection  against 
various  national  disasters  and  losses,  for  failure  of  the  sanitary 
guard,  which  in  times  of  danger  preserves  a  nation  from  an 
epidemic  such  as  bubonic  plague,  cholera,  or  foot-and-mouth 
disease,  may  let  in  an  enemy  which  would  cost  the  country  more 
than  it  could  ever  spend  upon  its  medical  schools. 

Again,  the  medical  profession  is  bound  by  peculiarly  strong 
rules  and  traditions  to  devote  itself  to  the  public  service,  and  not 
to  take  advantage  of  opportunities  of  wealth  and  self -advancement 
that  would  be  eagerly  seized  by  members  of  other  professions. 
Every  discovery  tending  to  the  prevention,  alleviation,  or  cure  of 
disease  is  at  once  given  to  the  world  and  no  reward  is  asked.  A 
doctor  cannot  patent  a  method,  instrument,  or  preparation,  and 
therefore  there  is  no  possibility  of  his  making  much  money 
through  any  invention  used  in  the  profession,  however  valuable. 
Discoveries  which  have  revolutionised  the  conditions  of  life,  and 
which  have  saved  humanity  literally  millions  upon  millions  of 
money,  become  at  once  the  property  of  the  whole  world.  One 
example  will  show  the  money  value  to  the  public  of  these  free 
gifts  from  the  medical  profession.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
economic  loss  to  the  United  States  of  America  from  consumption 
alone  is  no  less  than  £66,000,000.  The  loss  in  England  is  also 
great,  but  it  has  been  reduced  through  new  discoveries  in  medicine 
during  the  last  sixty  years  by  no  less  than  75  per  cent.  The 
number  of  benefits  received  from  the  medical  profession  is  so 
great  that  they  have  become  commonplace,  and  the  public  have 
almost  forgotten  what  a  debt  they  owe. 

That  the  medical  profession  should  be  kept  up  to  the  highest 
point  of  efficiency  will,  I  think,  be  generally  admitted  as  necessary 
to  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  Empire.  Now  this  cannot  be 
done  upon  a  purely  commercial  basis.  Support  must  therefore 
come  from  outside.  Elsewhere  than  among  ourselves  it  is 
not  thought  a  strange  thing  that  the  resources  of  a  State 
should  be  employed  to  extend  the  bounds  of  medical  knowledge. 
In  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  most  other  countries,  medical 
schools  are  supported  by  the  State.  The  Faculty  of  Medicine  in 
Paris  is  endowed  from  public  resources  to  the  amount  of  £24,000 
a  year,  exclusive  of  premises  and  library.  Even  in  comparatively 
poor  countries  we  find  scientific  knowledge  and  trained  intellect 
regarded  as  sound  public  investments,  and  the  popular  voice 
applauding  a  liberal  application  of  public  money  to  secure  them. 
Eoumania,  for  instance,  amply  endows  medical  study,  and  many 
of  the  small  States  of  Europe  follow  her  example. 

The  United  States  Government  maintains  the  whole  of  the 
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medical  studies  in  connection  with  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
various  States  appropriate  considerable  sums  to  medical  education. 
But  so  great  is  private  munificence  in  that  country,  that  without 
even  this  help  medical  education  would  be  far  better  endowed 
than  in  England. 

Tn  this  country  medical  science  is  lauded  to  the  skies  in  words 
and  left  to  starve ;  in  fact,  no  important  gift  has  been  made  to 
medical  science  in  recent  years,  with  the  exception  of.  the  Lister 
Institute,  endowed  by  Lord  Iveagh,  and  the  £25,000  given  by 
Mr.  Beit  towards  establishing  the  Institute  in  connection  with 
the  London  University  for  preliminary  education  in  medical 
sciences.  One  of  the  few  advantages  in  having  riches,  Lord 
Eosebery  tells  us,  is  the  power  of  obtaining  the  highest  medical 
skill  for  relatives  who  are  near  and  dear  to  us.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  those  who  have  the  means  to  help,  to  bring  this  skill  and 
knowledge  to  the  service  of  all,  by  increasing  the  opportunities 
for  medical  education  and  investigation  ?  The  medical  profession 
is  a  profession  of  whose  voluntary  generosity  the  public  make 
unsparing  use — a  profession  which  meets  the  heavy  demands  made 
upon  it  with  unfailing  patience  and  public  spirit.  Sir  Isambard 
Owen  did  not  overstate  the  fact  when  he  asserted  that  at  least 
a  fifth  of  the  entire  population  of  London,  "  the  heart  of  the 
Empire,"  to  use  Lord  Rosebery's  phrase,  has  at  one  time  or 
another,  in  the  hour  of  distress,  learned  to  rely  on  the  public  or 
private  charity  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Medicine,  which  gives 
so  much  and  so  readily,  may  surely  ask  a  little  in  return,  and 
expect  in  all  honour  that  its  claims  will  be  ungrudgingly  met. 

If  such  institutions  as  the  St.  George's  and  other  medical 
schools  are  not  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  the  State 
will  have  to  maintain  them,  for  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
national  health  and  success  that  the  medical  profession  should 
receive  the  highest  training  without  regard  to  cost.  From  every 
point  of  view  it  is  most  desirable  that  existing  medical  schools 
should  be  supported  by  voluntary  gifts  from  the  public,  as  the 
system  is  more  economical,  and  it  permits  medical  and  scientific 
men  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  science,  which  they  would 
not  be  able  to  do  if  medical  education  were  controlled  by  a 
Government  department. 

No  school  in  the  world  is  so  ideally  situated  for  post-graduate 
study  as  St.  George's.  And  no  hospital  offers  a  better  oppor- 
tunity for  observation  and  investigation  to  its  students,  the  pro- 
portion of  acute  and  serious  cases  of  disease  being  greater  at 
St.  George's  than  at  any  other  metropolitan  hospital,  a  fact 
due  partly  to  the  convalescent  and  less  serious  cases  being  sent  to 
the  Convalescent  Branch  Hospital,  which  alone  has  one  hundred 
becjs.  Moreover,  the  site  where  this  historic  monument  to  medical 
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education  now  stands  is  admittedly  one  of  the  finest  in  London  ; 
but  were  it  not  for  the  generosity  of  successive  Dukes  of  West- 
minster, who,  so  long  as  the  land  is  used  for  hospital  purposes, 
have  been  willing  to  lease  it  at  a  peppercorn  rent,  the  site  would 
long  ago  have  been  utilised  for  building  purposes.  Possessing 
then  these  enormous  advantages  over  other  hospitals,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  both  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  as  well 
as  to  London,  and  one  may  say  to  the  Empire  at  large,  that 
St.  George's  Medical  School  should  not  only  be  kept  up,  but 
kept  up  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  that  its  teaching  be  as  far 
as  possible  extended  to  meet  the  most  modern  requirements  of 
medical  education. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that,  in  the  interests  of 
science  and  humanity,  it  is  essential  that  every  inducement  be 
offered  alike  to  students  and  qualified  men  to  come  to  an  institu- 
tion which  provides  such  unrivalled  opportunities  for  study.  And 
there  is,  too,  another  side,  which  the  general  public  do  not  always 
bear  in  mind.  It  is  this.  Not  only  can  students  receive  the  best 
training  at  a  great  hospital,  but  the  qualified  practitioner  who  has 
held  an  appointment  at  such  an  institution  as  St.  George's  is  of 
the  utmost  value  to  the  community  in  general.  For  the  work 
of  a  man  at  a  clinical  hospital  is  not  only  under  the  eyes  of  an 
expert  body  of  critics,  but  the  very  fact  that  this  is  the  case 
assists  the  man  himself  to  develop  his  skill  and  gives  him  a 
sense  of  responsibility. 

From  the  year  1733,  when  St.  George's  Hospital  was  first 
opened  for  the  reception  of  patients  in  Lanesborough  House, 
the  physicians  and  surgeons  were  permitted  by  the  laws  of  the 
Hospital  to  have  a  limited  number  of  pupils.  No  formal  lectures 
were  delivered  at  this  time.  In  1773,  John  Hunter  began  to 
deliver  lectures  on  surgery,  which  the  pupils  of  St.  George's  were 
allowed  to  attend  without  fee.  It  was  not,  however,  until  1831 
that  a  complete  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  was  established 
within  the  walls  of  the  Hospital.  In  October,  1904,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  appointed  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  financial 
relations  between  hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  London.  This 
Committee  reported  in  the  following  year : 

That  a  broad  line  ought  to  be  drawn  between  the  studies 
of  the  first  three  years  of  a  medical  student's  curriculum  and 
the  studies  of  the  last  two  years,  or,  in  other  words,  between 
the  preliminary  and  intermediate  studies  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  final  studies  on  the  other  ;  and  that  whilst  the  latter 
studies  can  only  be  pursued  with  advantage  within  the  walls 
of  a  hospital,  and  nowhere  in  the  world  with  more  advantage 
than  in  London,  the  earlier  studies  have  no  real  relation  with 
a  hospital,  and  are  therefore  more  properly  to  be  pursued  in 
an  institution  of  a  University  character. 
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The  authorities  of  St.  George's  Hospital  at  once  recognised  the 
wisdom  of  the  recommendation,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
adopt  it.  Arrangements  were  made  with  the  University  of 
London  to  instruct  St.  George's  students  in  the  preliminary  and 
intermediate  portions  of  their  studies  at  University  College  and  at 
King's  College,  which  are  Colleges  of  the  University.  St.  George's 
Hospital  Medical  School  has  also  taken  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  school  entirely  devoted  to  the  science  and 
art  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  to  the  prevention  of  disease,  and 
to  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Committee  further  reported  : 

That  as  regards  the  advancement  of  medical  science, 
and  the  consequent  benefit  to  the  public,  the  existence  of 
a  medical  school  is  in  our  opinion  of  the  highest  value. 
London  probably  offers  the  greatest  facilities  of  any  city  in 
the  world  for  clinical  teaching  and  for  surgical  and  medical 
research,  and  we  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  greatest  use  should  be  made  of  these  facilities. 

The  Governors  of  St.  George's  Hospital  and  the  medical  staff 
are  anxious  that  the  benefits  outlined  in  this  expression  of  opinion 
should  be  realised  in  their  school  to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 
In  drawing  up  their  scheme  of  organisation  to  meet  the  alterations 
rendered  necessary  by  the  conversion  of  the  school  into  one 
entirely  devoted  to  clinical  study  and  the  promotion  of  medical 
knowledge,  they  are,  however,  face  to  face  with  what  has  always 
been  a  pressing  problem  in  London  medical  schools,  namely,  the 
want  of  money,  a  want  accentuated  of  late  years  by  the  great 
increase  in  the  necessary  expenditure  for  the  proper  preparation 
of  medical  students.  In  fact,  for  some  time  past  medical  educa- 
tion in  London  has  been  given  at  considerably  below  cost  price 
to  those  who  later  go  out  into  the  world  to  succour  the  suffering 
sick,  and  to  lead  the  way  to  the  diminution  of  disease.  At 
St.  George's  during  the  last  ten  years  the  expenditure  has  been 
more  than  doubled  owing  to  the  advances  of  medical  science 
and  to  the  demands  of  more  prolonged  and  exact  teaching, 
especially  in  those  branches  of  medical  science  which  are  of  recent 
origin,  such  as  bacteriology. 

During  this  period  the  fees  paid  by  the  individual  students 
have  remained  the  same,  whilst  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers 
has  gradually  diminished.  At  no  time  have  the  teachers  in  the 
school  been  adequately  paid,  but  during  the  last  six  years  not  one 
of  the  thirty-one  lecturers  on  medicine,  surgery,  or  midwifery— 
and  their  subdivisions — has  received  any  payment  at  all.  It  is 
hoped  that  in  the  future  some  remuneration  for  their  services 
may  be  forthcoming ;  but  I  wish  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  this 
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appeal  is  not  issued  on  behalf  of  those  teachers  who  are  also 
engaged  in  medical  practice  outside  the  walls  of  the  Hospital. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  fees  of  students  are  not  raised  to 
meet  the  great  increase  of  expenditure  ?  The  answer  to  this  is 
that  if  the  fees  were  increased  the  students  would  not  come,  and 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  both  for  the  sake  of  the  sick  poor 
of  London  and  for  the  advancement  of  medical  knowledge,  that 
students  should  be  attracted  to  the  London  hospitals,  which 
provide  the  largest  field  in  the  world  for  the  observation  and 
treatment  of  disease. 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  endowment,  the  unequalled  clinical 
facilities  afforded  by  the  London  hospitals  are  being  wasted, 
the  opportunities  for  investigation  which  must  inevitably  tend 
to  diminish  mankind's  burden  of  pain  are  lost,  and  London, 
instead  of  being  the  leading  medical  centre  of  the  world,  is 
lagging  far  behind  the  great  cities  of  the  Continent  and  America. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Committee  has  expressed  its  disapproval 
of  funds,  given  for  the  immediate  necessities  of  the  sick  poor, 
being  diverted  to  the  purposes  of  medical  education,  and  conse- 
quently the  School  cannot  even  look  to  the  Hospital  for  the  same 
measure  of  support  that  it  has  received  during  the  last  three 
years.  It  is  therefore  imperative,  if  the  School  is  to  continue  its 
good  work,  that  the  public  should  come  to  its  support.  Adequate 
provision  for  such  a  purpose  not  only  renders  the  great  work  of 
the  Hospital  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  the  immediate  patients, 
but  ultimately  benefits  every  class  of  humanity.  As  I  have 
indicated  in  the  preceding  pages,  many  valuable  and  even 
epoch-making  observations  have  been  made  within  the  walls 
of  St.  George's  Hospital  and  School,  but  the  ever-advancing 
sum  of  medical  knowledge  makes  it  imperative  that  if  the  same 
great  work  is  to  continue  the  money  necessary  for  this  purpose 
must  be  forthcoming  from  outside  sources. 

M.D. 


[Donations,  which  may  be  spread  over  periods  of  years,  and 
which  may  be  given  for  specific  purposes,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  St.  George  s  Hospital  Medical  School,  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  S.W.,  by  whom  any  further  information  to-ill  be  gladly 
supplied,  or  to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank,  St.  James's 
Square,  London.] 
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LIFE   IN   RHODESIA* 

BY  GERTRUDE  PAGE 

IN  Salisbury  we  show  our  loyalty  by  departing  from  the 
ordinary  in  various  ways  upon  the  9th  of  November.  We  do  not 
have  a  Lord  Mayor's  Show  (that  would  really  be  too  funny  for 
our  mental  balance  in  this  climate),  but  there  is  a  whole  holiday 
for  everyone,  which  is  far  better.  Also  I  do  not  think  any  of  us 
adhere  to  the  good  old  English  custom  of  making  the  mincemeat 
for  Christmas  on  the  ninth — with  the  thermometer  at  100  in  the 
shade  mincemeat  assumes  quite  a  different  aspect,  and  mince-pies 
seem  out  of  place.  But  we  fire  a  magnificent  salute,  heard  miles 
and  miles  away  in  this  lucid  atmosphere  like  the  rolling  of 
thunder  ;  and  the  "  trooping  of  the  colour"  by  the  Black  Watch 
is  quite  an  imposing  ceremony  to  anyone  who  refrains  from  unwise 
comparison,  and  turns  their  attention  instead  to  the  consideration 
of  what  these  neat,  smart-looking  black  boys  were  a  few  years 
ago,  and  the  significance  Imperially. 

In  the  afternoon  we  have  a  race-meeting,  and  one  is  thankful 
to  be  able  to  add  that  this  year  it  was  better  than  usual.  For,  sad 
to  relate,  Ichabod  is  the  word  one  must  reluctantly  breathe  over 
the  fine  Salisbury  Eacecourse.  In  other  days,  we  are  told,  the 
commodious  grand  stand  was  sometimes  so  full  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  seat  at  all  if  you  were  late.  The  bare  benches 
now  must  surely,  one  feels,  depress  the  very  horses  themselves. 
Certainly  they  rarely  give  us  a  really  good  race,  and  as  they 
return  to  the  paddock  their  weary,  dejected  air  seems  to  say— 
"  Why  bother  to  race  to  wooden  planks  ?  "  It  is  difficult  for  the 
few  onlookers  not  to  feel  weary  and  dejected  also,  seeing  only 
those  with  cast-iron  constitutions  are  not  suffering  from  a  violent 
headache.  Our  racecourse  headache  has  not  yet  become  as 
proverbial  as  the  Academy  one,  but  it  is  equally  certain.  This 
is  because  the  grand  stand  faces  the  sinking  sun,  and  all  the  after- 
noon one  strains  and  strains  to  see  over  the  course  with  a  blinding 
glare  striking  full  on  the  pupil.  Those  people  who  crowded  the 

*  For  previous  Letters  see  January  and  February  Numbers,  1906. 
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stand  in  the  old  days  must  surely  have  had  something  very  good 
to  look  at,  or  the  attendance  would  have  fallen  off  years  earlier. 

There  was  to  have  been  a  regimental  ball  to  finish  off  the 
festivities — but  some  of  the  main  movers,  with  highly  praiseworthy 
forethought,  remembered  that  "  race-course  headache,"  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  the  fact  that  if  the  dance  were  on  the 
ninth  they  would  either  find  a  ball-room  void  of  ladies,  or  a  grand 
stand  in  the  afternoon  unornamented  by  a  single  flutter.  The 
result  was  a  postponement  of  the  ball  to  the  following  day; 
which  gave  us  all  time  to  put  in  a  little  beauty  sleep  and  recover. 
Unfortunately  the  Fates  were  not  as  propitious  to  the  postpone- 
ment as  they  might  have  been,  for  instead  of  a  fine  evening,  just 
when  everyone  should  be  preparing  to  dress,  a  deluge  came  down 
to  the  tune  of  an  inch  in  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  instead  of 
the  four  to  five  hundred  expected,  only  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
guests  turned  up.  Many  of  the  ladies'  dresses  got  somewhat 
damaged  by  the  grit  subsequently  trodden  over  the  floor  by 
amorous  couples  who  went  out  to  see  the  moon.  Not  that  the 
moon  was  any  different  to  other  moons,  neither  was  it  in  the 
act  of  being  eclipsed,  but  the  old-fashioned  prejudice  for  a  glimpse 
of  the  moon  by  two  people  of  amorous  inclinations  has  come  over 
the  sea  with  various  other  old-fashioned  customs,  and  survives 
even  a  moist  carpet  of  gravel  underfoot. 

But  the  damage  to  my  dress  did  not  hurt  my  feelings  as  much  as 
&  faux  pas  at  supper  hurt  my  digestion.  I  was  talking  rather  fast, 
it  is  a  little  weakness  of  the  sex  occasionally,  and  my  partner  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  an  ice,  at  the  same  time  offering  me  a  small 
plate  with  a  mole-heap  sort  of  concoction  in  the  centre  the  colour 
of  a  cream  ice.  I  said  "  Thank  you,"  accepted  the  proffered  plate, 
and  went  on  with  my  express  rate  conversation.  As  soon  as  I 
could  conveniently  break  off  a  moment  I  took  a  spoonful.  To 
the  best  of  my  recollection  I  ought  then  to  have  gone  on  with 
my  interesting  subject,  but  I  am  only  absolutely  certain  on  one 
point,  and  that  is,  that  there  was  a  dead  pause  !  I  am  convinced 
now,  by  the  very  deadness  of  that  pause,  that  my  partner  had  his 
misgivings  all  along,  but  he  has  never  given  himself  away,  and 
at  the  time  he  only  trifled  a  little  nervously  with  a  wobbly  com- 
pound, apparently  overcome  by  the  climate.  The  lady  opposite 
to  me,  however,  looked  across  with  an  inquiring  curiosity  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary,  and  remained  several  seconds  with  her  spoon 
unconsciously  poised  in  the  air.  Then,  in  the  hush,  I  remarked 
tentatively,  "  I  wonder  what  I  arn  eating  ?  "  The  lady  put  down 
her  spoon  and  began  to  laugh.  "  I'm  wondering  the  same,"  she 
said.  "  Do  you  know,  I  believe  it  is  butter  !  " 

Yes,   it  was  butter — a  particularly  soft,  unpalatable  sample 
of  cold  storage  butter — and  Providence  had  not  even  been  kind 
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in  the  matter  of  spoons,  for  I  had  been  handed  a  large  one. 
There  was  much  laughter,  but  the  laughter  did  not  help  my 
digestion;  neither,  I  think,  did  the  iced  whisky  and  soda  with 
which  I  was  generously  plied  by  two  gallant  soldiers  as  the  one 
absolutely  sure  preventative  against  all  disaster. 

During  the  evening  I  met  a  traveller  from  what  is  now  the 
cattle  district  of  Rhodesia,  and  having  the  interests  of  The  Empire 
Review  readers  at  heart,  I  arranged  to  meet  him  again  and  learn 
all  I  could  on  the  subject  of  cattle-breeding  as  an  industry.  My 
informant  had  just  returned  from  a  thousand  mile  trek  to 
Tanganyika,  solely  after  cattle,  and  I  think  he  is  in  a  position  to 
know  a  good  deal  on  the  subject.  He  began  by  remarking  how 
the  terrible  visitation  of  East  Coast  fever  to  Mashonaland  might 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  advantage,  at  any  rate  to  North- 
East  Rhodesia,  as  it  brought  it  into  notice  as  a  ranching  country 
of  many  possibilities  long  before  might  otherwise  have  been  the 
case.  When  Southern  Rhodesia  is  declared  free  of  disease,  and 
farmers  begin  restocking  for  breeding  and  farm  work,  and  oxen 
will  again  be  wanted  for  transport  in  place  of  mules  and  donkeys, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  big  demand  for  cattle. 

North-East  Rhodesia  appears  at  present  to  offer  the  best  field 
for  ranching,  and  though  its  grazing  lands  do  not  seem  capable 
of  "finishing"  butcher's  cattle,  as  the  Mashonaland  pastures 
will,  still  the  country  is  a  good  and  healthy  one  for  stock.  North- 
West  Rhodesia  is  for  the  most  part  low-lying  and  swampy;  it 
contains  a  large  number  of  native  cattle,  but  so  far  has  not 
attracted  any  considerable  farming  or  ranching  community. 
In  the  British  Central  African  Protectorate  there  is  much 
first-rate  stock-breeding  country,  but  the  restrictions  on  moving 
cattle  are  a  great  drawback.  Also  land  is  two-and-sixpence 
an  acre  against  sixpence  an  acre  in  North-East  Rhodesia, 
which  greatly  handicaps  anyone  commencing  with  a  limited 
amount  of  capital  at  his  disposal.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
Tanganyika-Nyassa  plateau  is  roughly  1000  miles  from  the 
market,  as  it  is  certainly  the  best  cattle  district  in  North-East 
Rhodesia.  About  200  miles  long  by  50  to  100  broad,  it  contains 
some  ideal  ranching  land;  labour  and  living  are  cheap,  and  the 
altitude  so  great  that  it  is  much  more  a  "  white  man's  country" 
than  the  districts  lying  to  the  south.  It  should  indeed  become 
in  the  future  the  most  thickly  populated  and  prosperous  part  of 
Northern  Rhodesia,  as  the  Cape-to-Cairo  railway  will  cross  its 
western  extremity  and  do  away  with  its  present  chief  disadvan- 
tage, the  difficulty  and  cost  of  reaching  it. 

Were  it  possible  to  get  a  market  for  farm  produce,  its  agricul- 
tural possibilities  would  also  be  enormous.  Moreover  cotton,  coffee, 
and  rubber  have  been  grown  successfully,  and  native  produce  is 
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very  cheap.  From  Fife  to  Mirongo,  and  thence  to  Katumbi 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  land  eligible  for  ranching  on  which 
cattle  thrive  well.  But  the  Fort  Jameson  district  has,  up  to 
the  present,  been  the  favourite,  and  all  available  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  township  is  now  occupied.  The  epidemics  which 
have  devastated  Mashonaland  have  spared  this  neighbourhood  ; 
rinderpest  passed  it  over ;  horse-sickness,  though  suspected,  has 
not  been  demonstrated ;  and  so  far  the  Zambesi  has  formed  a 
barrier  against  East  Coast  fever.  Up  to  the  present  there  has 
been  no  systematic  attempt  to  improve  the  strain  of  cattle,  except 
by  the  selection  of  the  best  available  male  stock,  for  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  breeding  stock  has  proved  elsewhere  such  a  fruitful 
source  of  disease,  and  the  difficulties  and  risks  are  so  great,  that 
no  one  has  yet  cared  to  give  it  a  trial.  Finally,  as  regards  the 
prospects  of  a  would-be  cattle-breeder,  as  there  are  no  returns 
for  five  years,  and  expenses  in  the  meantime  are  pretty  consider- 
able, it  is  essentially  a  waiting  game.  At  present  prices,  which 
do  not,  however,  prove  any  criterion,  it  would  not  pay,  but  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  outlook  will  remain  as  black  as  at 
present ;  indeed  hopes  are  entertained  that  even  some  of  the 
present  generation  of  farmers  will  live  to  see  Bhodesian  beef  a 
recognised  commodity  on  the  English  markets. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  an  estimate  of  prices  of  cattle,  as,  though 
a  herd  may  be  bought  very  cheaply  at  Tanganyika,  the  expenses 
of  bringing  them  from  Tanganyika  to  a  ranch  within  reach 
of  a  market  are  considerable,  and  many  risks  involved,  unless 
the  buyer  undertake  the  trip  himself.  This,  however,  he  would 
probably  enjoy  doing,  as  "  trekking  "  has  charms  for  any  sports- 
man, and  game  of  all  kinds,  big  and  small,  is  plentiful  along 
the  route.  One  might  give  an  average  of  £4  to  £5  apiece  for 
bullocks  and  cows  without  the  cost  of  fetching  them,  but  they 
should  certainly  sell  in  Salisbury  at  £W  apiece  when  in  con- 
dition. Lions  are  a  source  of  considerable  anxiety  and  loss,  both 
on  the  ranch  or  trek,  but  they  are  a  difficulty  which  each  year 
should  lessen. 

So  much  then  for  the  cattle  question.  One  a  little  nearer 
home  just  now,  at  any  rate  for  farmers,  is  that  of  labour. 
During  the  last  year  the  falling  off  in  numbers  of  black  boys 
looking  for  work  has  been  considerable,  and  many  farmers  have 
been  at  their  wits'  end  to  know  how  to  get  their  crops  in.  A  few 
days  ago  I  was  present  at  a  small  luncheon  party  where  some  well- 
known  men  in  South  African  affairs  were  discussing  the  problem, 
and  the  crux  of  the  whole  argument  was — whom  shall  we  eventually 
import,  if  importation  has  to  be  resorted  to  ?  One  upheld  Italians, 
another  Swedes  and  North  Germans,  while  a  third,  a  Canadian, 
expatiated  on  the  extraordinary  handiness  of  the  Chinaman.  No 
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definite  conclusion  was  come  to,  but  the  conversation  was  in- 
teresting as  expressing  the  views  of  men  who  know  South  Africa 
thoroughly,  and  who  have  recognised  beyond  doubt  the  labour 
question  as  the  big  problem  of  the  near  future.  At  the  same  time 
the  idea  of  importing  foreigners  is  very  obnoxious  to  many  of  us, 
and  it  seems  a  great  pity  the  black  boys  cannot  be  induced  to  work. 
They  may  not  be  clever— they  are  in  fact,  taking  the  average, 
lazy,  tiresome  and  stupid  ;  but  they  are  cheap,  and  they  suit  the 
climate,  and  it  is  always  impossible  to  tell  how  aliens  are  going 
to  frame. 

Later  on  five  of  us  went  for  a  ride  round  the  neighbouring 
farms,  and  our  Johannesburg  friends  were  charmed  with  this  par- 
ticular Bhodesian  scenery,  and  compared  it  to  its  advantage  with  the 
valley  in  the  Transvaal  known  as  the  "  Garden  of  South  Africa." 
There  was  also  a  spice  of  interest  in  the  fact  that  four  of  our 
horses  had  been  chargers  in  the  late  war.  Unscathed  they  had 
come  through  more  than  one  deadly  engagement,  to  charge  gaily 
now  across  irrigation  drains,  and  up  and  down  rocky  kopjes,  to 
the  music  of  chirping  birds  and  human  laughter,  and  the  waving 
of  summer  flowers — instead  of  through  smoke  and  dust,  to  the 
roar  of  cannon,  the  hoarse  shouts  of  desperate  men,  the  groans 
and  curses  and  farewells  of  the  dying.  One  could  not  but 
think  vaguely  of  the  pity  of  it !  The  pity  that  these  laughing 
summer  days,  chirping  birds  and  waving  flowers  foster,  after  a 
time,  so  much  that  is  poor  and  weak  and  ill  in  the  race  ;  while 
that  clarion  call  to  arms,  which  means  blood-stained  veldt  and 
mangled  bodies,  and  smoke,  and  dust,  and  death,  and  desolation, 
brings  out  the  stern  and  noble  qualities,  and  makes  men. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  in  South  Africa  to  run  against  a  man  here, 
and  another  there,  looking  perfectly  unconscious  and  just  one  of 
the  crowd,  and  know  that  he  carried  despatches  through  the 
enemy  under  fire — or  went  back  and  saved  his  friend — or  suffered 
untold  indignities  and  discomforts  as  a  prisoner  without  a  murmur 
— or  prevented  a  disaster  by  some  piece  of  brilliant,  fearless 
scouting.  They  rarely  speak  of  it  now,  one  has  to  glean  it  all  by 
hearsay,  but  as  sure  as  that  battle-call  is  sounded  again,  so  surely 
will  these  happy-go-lucky,  careless  young  Englishmen  be  rushing 
to  the  front,  all  muscle,  and  strength,  and  determination  to  do 
or  die. 

GEBTRUDE  PAGE. 

SALISBURY,  November  1905. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THE  movement  of  the  prices  of  investment  securities  during 
the  past  month  has  been  gradually  upward.  The  solid  basis  of 
this  improvement  is  indicated  to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  the 
movement  has  occurred  at  a  time  when,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  speculative  dealing  has  been  greatly  restricted.  The 
foreign  political  atmosphere  has  still  been  clouded  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  outcome  of  the  Morocco  conference,  and  at  home 
the  sweeping  changes  of  the  General  Election  have  introduced  a 
considerable  element  of  uncertainty  into  the  sphere  of  Imperial 
politics,  especially  with  regard  to  South  African  affairs.  Still, 
the  more  healthy  condition  of  the  investment  markets  has  asserted 
itself,  and  instances  of  decline  on  the  month  in  the  securities 
tabulated  here  are  very  rare  indeed. 

Indian  Government  securities  generally  have  fully  shared  in 
the  advance,  but  the  3£  per  cent.  Eupee  Paper  has  declined  and 
can  be  bought,  it  will  be  seen,  to  yield  a  considerably  better 
return  than  the  sterling  securities.  The  extension  of  the  use 
of  electricity  in  our  Indian  possessions  has  been  represented  by 
two  further  new  issues.  The  Madras  Electric  Supply  Corporation, 
with  a  share  capital  of  £470,000,  offered  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
5  per  cent.  Construction  Debenture  Stock  and  10,000  £5  shares 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3*%  Stock  0)      .     .     . 

62,693,627 

1931 

106f 

SA 

Quarterly, 

3   %      „      (t)      ... 

54,635,384 

1948 

97| 

3TV 

tj 

2J%      „    Inscribed  (t) 

11,892,207 

1926 

81* 

3^8 

3i  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

.  . 

(a) 

97£ 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

lyie 

85* 

8 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  (a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 
6 
3* 

100 
100 
100 

90^r 

89£ 

1 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2  J  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +\ 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4* 
6 

100 
100 
100 

100 

154*, 
109 

1474 

3-' 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fc| 

2,436,000 

6 

100 

126J 

n 

Do.  do,  olass  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stook  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  

4,114,000 
1,435,650 
6,500,000 

3 

100 
100 
100 

137* 
137 
93 

W 

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stook  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits(tf) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4|  7  (t)      

2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 

4 

4™ 
5 
4| 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

111 
102*, 
1264 

1 

Do.  do.  4  %  W      

500,000 

100 

H2i 

4 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stook     . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Eohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     
South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stook,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  
Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3$  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

2,000,000 
1,112,900 
200,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,195,600 

5 
8J 

4 

n 

5 
4 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

954 
150* 
100 

102*, 
109* 

4 

I 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3$  %  deb.  stook  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L. 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stook  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

3 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 

100 

974 

no*. 

319B 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,! 
and  China    .     .           / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

11 

20 

59 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

10 

12* 

33i 

3$ 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

at  par.  The  Eangoon  Electric  Tramway  and  Supply  Company, 
with  a  share  capital  of  half  a  million,  offered  ^150,000  of  4J 
per  cent.  First  Mortgage  Debenture  Stock  and  30,000  6  per  cent. 
£5  Cumulative  Preference  shares.  These  electric  developments 
in  the  Indian  cities  in  conjunction  with  the  active  extension  of 
railway  facilities  are  a  powerful  factor  in  bringing  home  to  the 
people  of  the  country  the  beneficial  effects  of  British  civilisation. 
Canadian  securities  generally  have  again  been  prominently 
firm  during  the  past  few  weeks,  but  Canadian  Pacific  Eailway 
shares  form  an  exception.  The  declaration  of  the  dividend  at 
the  usual  6  per  cent,  disappointed  many  who  had  been  anticipating 
that  the  directors  would  pay  an  increased  rate  out  of  the  huge 
surplus.  Some  compensation  for  this  disappointment  has  been 
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furnished  by  the  announcement  of  the  issue  of  $20,280,000  of 
new  Ordinary  Stock  at  par,  in  the  proportion  of  one  new  share 
to  every  existing  five  shares,  thus  giving  a  handsome  bonus  to  the 
proprietors. 

The  Grand  Trunk  results  for  the  second  half  of  1905,  although 
they  did  not  fulfil  the  anticipations  of  some  of  the  more  optimistic 
prophets,  were  quite  up  to  the  general  estimate  that  the  company 
would  be  able  to  pay  a  2  per  cent,  dividend  for  the  year  on  the 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%  Inter-  U  Guaran- 
oolonial/  1    teed  by 
4%    „         [     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

102J 
104 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

4%    „        J  Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

105 

3A 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %     „     Begd.  Stock 

1,926,300\ 
5,073,700J 

1906-8 

/  101 
\  101 

\ 
i 
) 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „  Begd.  Stock 

2,087,721\ 
4,355,415J 

1910 

/  102 
\  102 

( 
i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

3£  %  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,742,000 

1909-34* 

101 

3J 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
2i%      „              „     (*) 

3,517,600 
10,200,429 
2,000,000 

1910-35* 
1938 
1947 

103 

98 
86 

3& 

IP 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Got  , 

PROVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

3f 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

103 
110 

4^« 

*s 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

103 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

87 

BA 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC, 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

639,400 

1906 

101 



1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

88 

3i 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.i 
Stock      .     .     .     ./ 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

104 

86 

3f 
3& 

1  Apr.—  1  Got. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

107 

3T9s 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  .     . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock  . 

385,000 
387,501 

1923 
drawings 

102 
95 

8JB 

il  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs. 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

4| 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds    . 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt.  . 

300,910 
249,312 

1922-28*        102 
1913           100 

P 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J%  Bonds     .     . 

1,109,844         1929             95 

3*f 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931           102 

SH 

1  Apr.—  1  Get. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932           lOlx 

38 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000         1914           107 

I 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
'1)  Eligible  for  I 
5)  Ex  dividend. 


(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(*) 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 

$101,400,000 

6 

$100 

178J 

3& 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£7,778,082 

4 

100 

106* 

3| 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

110 

3| 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£16,922,305 

4 

100 

109$ 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     . 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

27§ 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

6 

it 

117$ 

q 

Do.  5%  2nd       

£2,530,000 

5 

it 

108$ 

*& 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „       .... 

£7,168,055 

nil 

64i 

3A 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed       .     .     . 

£6,629,315 

4 

ii 

105* 

31 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

135 

8H 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£15,135,981 

4 

100 

109$ 

B| 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

256* 

3? 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

71 

*A 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$3,000,000 

7 

$50 

18$ 

8f 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

57s.  per  sh. 

1 

35 

64 

Hudson's  Bay     .... 

100,000 

58s,  per  sh. 

10* 

852 

3; 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50.000 

7 

5 

VJU/^ 

$ 

6j 

Do.  new    .           .          ... 

25,000 

7 

3 

3 

7 

British  Columbia  Electric  \Def. 

£210,000 

6 

Stock 

121$ 

4$ 

Railway  /Pref. 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

111* 

4JL 

.O.AJJ 

TB 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

94$ 

3| 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

82 

3| 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

A  °/ 

*  /O                 II                            II 

320,000 
502,476 

1913-38* 
1935 

103 
109 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

109 

3$ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

Third  Preference  stock.  The  gross  receipts  showed  an  increase 
of  £159,200  on  those  of  the  corresponding  half  of  1904,  but 
owing  to  the  allocation  of  £30,000  to  close  the  bridge  renewal 
account,  there  was  a  simultaneous  increase  of  £140,800  in  the 
working  expenses,  so  that  the  net  revenue  was  only  £18,400  greater. 
Adding  the  surplus  from  the  Detroit  section  and  deducting  fixed 
charges,  there  would  have  been  an  increase  of  £14,600,  but  for 
the  fact  that  a  deficiency  of  £18,000  in  respect  of  the  newly- 
acquired  Canada  Atlantic  has  to  be  made  good.  The  actual 
surplus  is  thus  £3,400  less  than  a  year  ago.  But  the  full  dividends 
for  the  year  on  the  First  and  Second  Preference  stocks  had  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  the  second  half  of  1904,  whereas  for 
1905  those  stocks  received  a  half-year's  dividends  out  of  the 
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profits  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  year.  This  enables  the 
directors  to  pay  the  expected  2  per  cent,  on  the  Third  Preference. 
Given  favourable  weather  conditions,  the  prospects  of  the  railway 
for  the  current  year  seem  excellent.  Much  of  the  leeway  in  the 
matter  of  expenditure  on  the  line — neglected  during  the  severe 
winter  of  the  year  before  last — must  now  have  been  made  up. 

But  the  most  brilliant  prospects  of  the  company  lie  in  the 
more  distant  future,  when  its  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  scheme  is 
completed,  and  the  vast  wheat-growing  North- West  is  more 
extensively  opened  up.  Satisfactory  progress  is  being  made  with 
the  construction  of  the  new  railway.  Work  on  the  wharves  of 
the  Pacific  terminus  at  Kaien  Island  is  to  be  commenced  in  the 
current  half-year,  and  tenders  for  the  construction  of  the  track 
245  miles  eastward  from  Winnipeg  and  150  miles  westward  from 
Quebec,  to  be  completed  by  September  next  year,  will  shortly  be 
opened. 

An  interesting  new  Canadian  railway  issue  offered  during  the 
month  was  that  of  the  Dawson,  Grand  Forks  and  Stewart  River 
Railway  Corporation,  which  controls  the  Klondike  Mines  Rail- 
way that  is  being  constructed  to  connect  up  the  gold-bearing 
district  with  Dawson  City,  The  issue  consisted  of  £125,000  of 
6  per  cent.  Consolidated  Debenture  Stock  at  par,  although,  seeing 
that  the  company  has  practically  no  assets  beyond  those  repre- 
sented by  the  value  of  the  total  issue  of  £225,000  of  which  the 
present  is  part,  the  term  "debenture  stock "  presents  rather  a 
misleading  idea  of  the  security. 

Half  a  million  £1  shares  of  the  Western  Canada  Land 
Company,  the  long-expected  undertaking  to  deal  with  surplus 
lands  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  have  been  successfully 
placed  at  a  premium  of  5s.  a  share.  The  company  acquires  half 
a  million  acres  at  a  price  which  works  out  at  $5*30  an  acre,  so 
that  its  margin  of  profit  on  the  basis  of  the  present  sale  prices 
for  land  in  the  vicinity  is  ample. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  not  lagged  behind  in 
the  general  advance  in  prices.  Investors  are  probably  beginning 
to  realise  that  the  distrust  of  recent  years  has  been  overdone, 
and  that,  as  trustee  investments,  Australian  stocks  at  present 
prices  yield  a  return  and  possess  possibilities  of  increased  value 
which  are  not  afforded  by  other  colonial  securities.  Now  that 
a  decided  check  has  been  administered  to  the  extreme  labour 
movement  which  has  been  dominating  Australian  politics,  and 
that  the  labour  party  itself,  having  tasted  responsibility,  is  in- 
clining towards  a  more  reasonable  attitude,  there  is  hope  that  the 
Jong  period  of  recuperation  may  be  followed  by  an  era  of  actual 
progress. 

As  to  the  resources  of  the  southern  continent  there  can  be  no 
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doubt.  In  a  highly  instructive  paper  on  the  "  Products  of 
Australia,"  read  a  fortnight  ago  before  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Agent-General  for  South 
Australia,  the  immense  potentialities  of  Australia  are  forcibly 
portrayed.  By  facts  and  figures  the  lecturer  established  a  very 
favourable  comparison  with  other  nations  and  colonies  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  impression—  unfortunately 
a  very  general  one  —  that  Australia  is  in  any  way  inferior  either 
as  regards  the  value  of  her  assets  or  the  capability  of  their  develop- 
ment. Special  interest  attached  to  that  portion  of  the  paper 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  Australia's  possibilities  as  a  cotton- 
producing  country.  As  to  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      „              „     M 
3%        >.              .,     (t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

109 

102 

89£ 

$ 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA, 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%         „         1885     . 
3J%       „         1889(0 
4% 
3%         „         (t)  .     . 

5,432,900 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,496,081 

1908-13 
1920 
1921-6f 
1911-26* 
1929-491 

102 
104 
100 
102* 
88* 

3| 

UCT" 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEENSLAND. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3£%      „             „    (t) 
3%        „             „    (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30* 
1922-47f 

102 
106 
100J 

87* 

31 

8 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

4%      „      .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

qi  a/                                     f\ 
°J)/c         »i                    II       «7 

3  /b             »                     u        0 

&    /Q                  It                              II           0 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16* 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
After  1916J 

101 

103 

I 
f 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July- 
|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 
3J%      ,,          (*)  .     . 
3  %        „          (*)  •     • 

3%        „     '     (t)  ,     . 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35+ 
1915-35J 
1927J 

103$ 
99 
88 
88 

3? 

3^ 

3§ 

15  Apr.-  15  Oct. 
Y  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3*  %  Insobd.  Stock  (t) 
4%        „           „     (t) 
Si  7                         .It) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-401 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

100 

107 

88 

q 

*A 

3A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

IB 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  b»;  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Be- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3*1 

1  ApL—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

102 

3il 

j 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

500,000 

1908-9 

102 

|1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

101* 

3| 

1 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  4*%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

105 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

101 

*l 

j 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

3ff 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

101 

3§ 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischofi  . 
Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

1 

nil 
4 

12 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

4 
95 

47* 
101 

96 

2* 

*» 
nil 

3| 
5 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    ... 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 

4 
6 
4 
6 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

43 

48£z 
101 

5* 
101 
5* 

n 

3M 

fltt 

$ 

Do.  4$  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  j 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,224,525 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

109* 
101 

81* 

i 

*S 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,705 

4 

100 

71£ 

5A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  ,     .     . 
Do.  5  °/  Cum.  Pref.  . 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£3 
12* 
nil 
5 

21* 
20 
1 
10' 

69* 
50* 

I 

10 

? 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 
4* 

100 
100 

104 
104 

4f 

*A 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 

Northern  Australia  there  appears  to  be  little  doubt,  and  if,  as  seems 
likely,  cotton  picking  by  hand  should  be  superseded  by  machine 
picking,  the  lecturer  contends  that  Australia,  thanks  to  the  lower 
cost  of  land,  would  be  able  to  compete  successfully  in  cotton  pro- 
duction with  America,  and  that  without  employing  coloured 
labour.  On  this  point  Mr.  Jenkins  certainly  made  out  a  good 
case  and  if  his  anticipations  should  eventually  be  realised,  the 
benefit  to  Australia  and  to  the  Empire  would  be  enormous. 
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NEW   ZEALAND    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

107 

3*1 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5%  Consolidated  Bonds  i 

126,300 

1908 

102 



Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t)  \ 

29,150,302 

1929            1C9£ 

3| 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3*  %      „            „      (t)  \ 

6,161,167 

1940       I     101 

3JL 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3  %        „            „      0) 

6,384,005 

1945             90 

3T7B 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND    MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

4f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

*| 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%  Qua.  Stockf      ./ 

£1,000,000 

103 

3£ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

|    200,000 

1926 

124 

4i8* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

103 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

121J 

*& 

Napier    Hbr.   Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

109 

*4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

109 

4A 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

6 

5 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

103 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

92 

5H 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

422,900 

1934 

108 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

114£ 

*& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

• 

118£ 

5 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4£%  Debs,.     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

104 

** 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Westport  Hbr.  4%  Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Guaranteed  by  JSew  Zealand  Government. 

Australian  loan  issues  in  London  have  of  late  been  few  and 
far  between,  the  State  Governments  having  adopted  the  wise 
policy  of  keeping  their  borrowings  within  the  lowest  possible 
limit.  The  New  South  Wales  Government  have,  however,  just 
put  their  fortune  to  the  test  by  the  issue  of  £2,000,000  in  3J  per 
cent,  inscribed  stock  at  99J  repayable  1930-1950.  The  whole  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  redemption  of 
debentures  and  Treasury  bills  matured  and  maturing  on  or  before 
1st  July  next,  and  will  not,  therefore,  increase  the  indebtedness 
of  the  State.  As  an  investment — available,  by  the  way,  for 
trustees — the  new  stock  is  undoubtedly  attractive.  Payment  is 
to  be  made  by  instalments  extending  up  to  May  28th,  with  the 
usual  provision  for  payment  in  advance  under  discount  at  the 
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rate  of  3  per  cent,  per  annum ;  while  a  full  six  months'  interest 
will  be  payable  on  1st  July.  Allowing  for  these  advantages,  the 
actual  net  price  of  issue  may  be  put  at  about  £98  Us.  3d.  per 
cent.,  giving  a  yield  of  £3  Us.  per  cent.  While  no  official 
announcement  has  apparently  been  made,  the  issue  is  understood 
to  have  been  a  success,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  facts  that  the 
subscription  list  was  closed  early  and  that  the  stock  is  quoted  at  a 
small  premium  in  the  market. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  New  South  Wales  issue  in 
London,  the  Victorian  Government  successfully  effected  a  large 
conversion  operation  in  Melbourne.  The  amount  of  the  Victorian 
loan  was  £1,600,000,  bearing  3J  per  cent,  interest,  and  was  sub- 
mitted for  tender  either  in  the  form  of  inscribed  stock  redeemable 
in  1917,  debentures  due  in  1926-41,  or  Treasury  bills  due  in  1916, 
the  minimum  tender  prices  for  the  three  descriptions  being  fixed 
at  £98,  £96  and  £97  respectively.  It  is  announced  by  cable  that, 
exclusive  of  underwriting,  tenders  amounted  to  over  £2,000,000 
at  an  average  of  i  per  cent,  over  the  minimum  prices.  The 
success  of  this  issue,  which  is  the  largest  ever  floated  locally,  has 
given  great  satisfaction  in  Melbourne,  and  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  courage  in  relying  upon 
local  resources  in  so  important  an  operation. 

The  Report  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Australia  for  the  half-year 
ended  31st  August  last  affords  evidence  of  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  institution.  The  profits  have  been  well  maintained,  the 
net  sum  earned  being  £104,768,  which  compares  with  £104,373 
and  £105,830  in  the  two  previous  half-years  respectively.  In- 
cluding £27,508  brought  forward,  the  sum  available  was  £132,276 
and  the  directors  have  followed  the  precedent  of  recent  half-years 
in  the  disposal  of  this  amount,  namely,  £75,000  to  payment  of  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  £15,000  to  reserve 
fund  (making  it  £1,070,000),  £10,000  to  premises  account  and 
£4,000  to  Officers'  Guarantee  and  Provident  funds,  leaving  £28,276 
to  be  carried  forward.  The  Chairman  at  the  meeting  spoke 
hopefully  of  the  prospects  of  Australia  and  of  the  Bank.  The 
fact  that  the  Bank's  advances  show  a  substantial  increase  during 
the  half-year,  while  deposits  have  been  stationary — a  reversal  of 
recent  experience— indicates  the  probability  of  an  early  improve- 
ment in  profits. 

The  gradual  progress  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  Trans- 
vaal to  a  more  satisfactory  stage  is  indicated  by  the  revenue 
returns  for  the  second  half  of  last  year.  The  total  revenue  was 
£2,020,655  against  £1,865,237  for  the  corresponding  half  of  1904, 
while  the  expenditure  was  £2,065,434  against  £1,911,158.  The 
revenue  of  the  Inter- Colonial  Council  for  the  half-year  was 
£3,156,639  while  its  expenditure  was  £2,858,146. 
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The  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  during  January  showed 
a  decrease  although  December  contained  fewer  working  days 
and  there  was  then  the  interruption  of  the  Christmas  holidays. 
The  following  table  shows  the  returns  month  by  month  for 
the  past  three  years  and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war 
commenced  : 


1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

January   .... 
February       .     . 
March      .... 
April  

£ 
1,820,739 

~ 

£ 
1,568,508 
1,545,371 
1,698,340 
1  695  550 

1,226,846 
1,29.9,726 
1,309,329 
1  299  576 

£ 

846,489 
834,739 
923,739 
967  936 

£ 

1,534,583 
1,512,860 
1,654,258 
1  639  340 

May          .... 
June   .      .      .      . 

1,768,734 
1,751,412 

1,335,826 
1  309  231 

994,505 
1  012  322 

1,658,268 
1  665  715 

July    

1,781,944 

1  307  621 

l'  068  '917 

1  711  447 

August           .     .     . 
September     . 
October    .... 
November 
December      .     .     . 

— 

1,820,496 
1,769,124 
1,765,047 
1,804,253 
1,833,295 

1,326,468 
1,326,506 
1,383,167 
1,427,947 
1,538,800 

1,155,039 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 
1,188,571 
1,215,110 

1,720,907 
1,657,205 

fl,  028,  057 

Total*      .     .     . 

1,820,739 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 


The  monthly  labour  return,  too,  was  unsatisfactory,  showing 
a  loss  of  nearly  a  thousand  natives  and  also  a  small  loss  in 
Chinese.  But  between  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  issue  of 
the  returns  on  February  10,  1,943  fresh  coolies  arrived  and 
1,500  were  on  the  way.  The  following  table  shows  the  progress 


SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Ke- 
deemable. 

Pi-ice. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY. 

4^%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (*). 
4  %  1886 
3$%  1886       „         (t). 
3%  1886        „        (t). 

804,400 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
13,263,067 
7,549,018 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

103 

107* 
104 
98i 
85 

£ 
3 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
1  June—  1  Dec. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 

Q     Of 

0  /o               " 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-491 

107 
111 

100* 

87* 

3| 
3^ 

jS 

»A 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

TBANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-531 

100 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  011  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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of  the  labour  supply  during  the  past  two  years  and  enables 
comparison  with  the  figures  for  March,  1903,  when  the  official 
returns  were  first  issued  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .  1903 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

_ 

January    1904 

5,397 

5,471 

74* 

68,707 

— 

February    ,, 

6,263 

5,064 

1,199 

69,996 

— 

March          „ 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340 

— 

April 

5,284 

5,047 

237 

72,577 

— 

May 

4,844 

6,643 

1,799* 

70,778 

— 

June            ,, 

5,257 

7,178 

1,921* 

68,857 

— 

July 

4,683 

6,246 

1,563* 

67,294 

1,384 

August        „ 

6,173 

7,624 

1,446* 

65,348 

4,947 

September  ,, 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,039 

October.      ,, 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November  ,, 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December  ,, 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January    1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February    „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March  .      „ 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April      .      ,, 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May       .      „ 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June      .      „ 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July       .      „ 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August  .      „ 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  ,, 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      „ 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  „ 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  ,, 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

Net  loss. 


The  Ehodesian  output  of  gold  for  January  again  exceeded  all 
previous  records,  the  total  of  42,950  ounces  comparing  with 
37,116  ounces  for  the  preceding  month  and  32,531  ounces  for 
the  corresponding  month  of  last  year.  The  following  table 
enables  comparison  with  the  returns  month  by  month  for 
several  years  past : 


1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

02. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

6,371 

February 

— 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

6,433 

March 

— 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

April 



33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

5,755 

May. 

— 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

4,939 

June 



35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

6,104 

July 

— 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

6,031 

August 



35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

3,177 

September 

— 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

5,653 

October 



33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

4,276 

November 



32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December 

— 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

5,289 

Total   . 

42,950 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

35,313 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  %      . 

483,000 

1954 

98 

4T« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %      .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

102 

3* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4  %     ... 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

102 

3 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

5,500,000 
625,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

96} 
100 

4 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1953 

101 

STB 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Kand  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

98 

4iJ* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 
Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

96* 

5i 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African) 
Rep.  4  %  Bonds  j 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

97 

Rhodesia   Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 
Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

£2,000,000 
£1,312,977 

80,000 
160,000 

5 
5 

6 
12 

100 
100 

5 

96 

5 

12i 

6 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

14 

2* 

3 

6  5 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 
South  African  Breweries 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

110,000 
61,941 
60,000 
950,000 
5,999,470 
£1,250,000 

8 
17 
40 
22 
nil 
5 

10* 
25 
5 
1 
1 
100 

16* 
19 

3 

102 

io| 

nil 
41 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

68,066 
10,000 
45,000 

8 
10 
5 

5 
10 

7 

7* 

3 

While  the  gold  production  from  Rhodesia  shows  this  steady  in- 
crease other  products  are  being  by  no  means  neglected.  A  practical 
indication  of  the  Colony's  agricultural  and  pastoral  possibilities 
has  been  furnished  by  the  sale  in  this  country  of  further  satis- 
factory consignments  of  cotton  and  wool.  The  development  of 
these  new  fields  for  raw  material  used  in  our  great  manufactures 
at  home  is  becoming  more  and  more  recognised  as  a  factor  of 
importance  in  our  commercial  and  financial  prosperity. 

The  chairman  of  the  London  City  and  Midland  Bank— which, 
by  the  way,  has  many  colonial  interests  besides  its  excellent  busi- 
ness in  England — referred  to  the  question  in  his  usual  admirable 
half-yearly  review.  Dealing  with  the  general  revival  of  trade  he 
remarked  that  "  there  is  one  disturbing  factor  in  the  situation— 
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the  amount  of  the  present  crop  of  cotton.  As  I  pointed  out  last 
year,  the  crop  was  then  estimated  at  a  record  figure,  and  the 
actual  result  came  very  near  to  the  amount  I  then  quoted.  But 
during  the  present  season  the  acreage  for  cotton  has  been 
reduced,  and,  in  combination  with  a  diminished  yield,  the  crop 
will,  according  to  the  estimates,  be  somewhat  considerably 
reduced.  One  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  wool 
industry  during  the  past  year  was  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
colonial  and  foreign  wool,  which  reached  the  highest  point 
since  1899." 

The  conclusion  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  journey  through 
North-west  Ehodesia  with  the  object  of  making  a  preliminary 
survey  for  the  extension  of  the  railway  to  the  Congo  Free  State 
border  marks  the  inauguration  of  another  important  step  in 
carrying  out  the  great  Cape  to  Cairo  scheme.  It  is  expected  that 
the  line  of  the  Khodesia  railways  will  reach  the  Broken  Hill  zinc 
and  lead  mines,  374  miles  north  of  the  Zambesi,  by  June,  the 
construction  being  carried  out  with  phenomenal  rapidity.  Beyond 
Broken  Hill  the  route  is  not  yet  definitely  fixed,  but  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe  states  that  it  is  probable  that  the  line  will  be  taken  due 
north  to  a  point  on  the  Congo  border  which  is  the  centre  of  a 
rich  copper  area  where  there  are  already  a  few  whites  developing 
the  mines. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  volume  of  Crown  Colony  securities 
is  the  issue  of  Hong-Kong  3J  per  cent,  stock  to  the  amount  of  over 
a  million  sterling  to  reimburse  to  the  Government  the  loan  it  has 
granted  to  China  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  Hankow- 
Canton  railway  concession  from  the  American  syndicate.  But 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

101 

33 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

88 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (i)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

112 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,450,000 

1940 

95 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

341,800 
1,098,907 

1918-43* 
1934 

101 
110 

5, 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3$%  ins.  (0      .     . 

1,452,400 

1919-49 

100 

3i 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

98 

3& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

110 

3^8 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3|%  ins.  (i) 

532,892 

1929-54f 

99* 

3& 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 
Do.  3%  ins.  (0  ... 

422,593 
600,000 

1917-42* 
1926-44f 

104 
88$ 

3* 
3A 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-) 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.  £4  5s. 

96 

Feb.  —  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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what  with  the  anti-foreign  troubles  in  China  and  the  discontent 
induced  by  the  necessary  taxation  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway, 
the  moment  of  issue  was  rather  untimely. 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
Unified  Debt  ... 

£7,915,200 
£55  971  960 

3 
4 

100 
100 

102 
105 

f 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

250,000 

7 

10 

27} 

2* 

Bank  of  Egypt      

30,000 

16 

12* 

39* 

5  A 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

248,000 

6 

7 

10 

3* 

„               „             „       Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

10 

4 

„                „             „      Bonds     . 

£2,500,000 

8* 

100 

93$ 

3H 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Excluding  bonus  on  new  capital  issue. 


The  most  important  event  in  the  commercial  development  of 
Egypt  and  the  Soudan  during  the  past  month  has  been  the 
opening  of  the  new  railway  from  Berber  on  the  Nile  to  Port 
Sudan  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  325  miles  of  which  have  been  con- 
structed within  fourteen  months  at  a  cost  of  £E1,400,000. 


TEUSTEE. 


February  17, 1906. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  KEVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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"Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home*" — Byron. 
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MEMORIAL   TO   THE   LATE    SIR   ROBERT 

HERBERT 

THE  following  letter  from  Lord  Ampthill  reaches  me  as  we 
go  to  press.  Many  readers  of  The  Empire  Review  knew  Sir 
Kobert  Herbert  personally,  and  those  to  whom  that  pleasure  was 
denied  will  share  the  satisfaction  we  all  feel  that  the  memory 
of  so  distinguished  a  public  servant  and  so  true  a  friend  to  the 
colonies  is  to  be  kept  alive  in  the  very  suitable  manner  suggested 
by  Lord  Amp  thill's  communication. 

To  the  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  KEVIEW. 

COLONIAL  OFFICE,  March  2Qth,  1906. 

SIB, — I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  a  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  23rd  instant  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  erecting  a  Memorial  to  the  late  Sir 
Eobert  Herbert  who  for  twenty-one  years  held,  with  marked 
distinction,  the  office  of  Permanent  Under- Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies.  The  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  present  Secretary 
of  State,  presided,  and  amongst  others  present  were  Lord 
St.  Aldwyn,  Lord  Knutsford  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  (former 
Secretaries  of  State),  Lord  Strathcona,  Sir  C.  Kivers  Wilson 
and  Sir  C.  Fremantle. 

On  the  motion  of  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  and  supported  by  Lord  Knutsford,  it  was 
unanimously  resolved  "  that  it  is  desirable  that  a  memorial 
to  the  late  Sir  Eobert  Herbert  should  be  placed  in  the 
Colonial  Office  to  commemorate  his  able  and  devoted  services 
to  the  Empire,"  and  a  Sub-Committee  consisting  of  Sir 
M.  F.  Ommanney,  Mr.  C.  Clementi- Smith,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Malcolm,  and  Mr.  Allan  Campbell,  with  Mr.  C.  Atchley  of 
the  Colonial  Office  as  Honorary  Secretary  and  myself  as 
Chairman,  was  appointed  to  incite  subscriptions  and  to 
carry  out  the  details  of  the  proposal. 
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The  form  which  the  Memorial  will  take  will  depend  on 
the  response  to  this  invitation,  but  the  feeling  of  the  meeting 
was  in  favour  of  a  bust  to  be  placed  in  the  hall  of  the  Colonial 
Office  or  in  some  other  prominent  position  in  that  Office. 

There  are  doubtless  a  great  number  of  personal  friends, 
both  at  home  and  in  the  Colonies,  and  many  who  came  into 
contact  with  Sir  Robert  in  his  official  capacity,  who  would 
be  glad  to  subscribe  to  a  Memorial  to  that  able  and  devoted 
public  servant.  I  should  be  obliged,  therefore,  if  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  insert  this  letter  in  your  columns,  so  that 
the  proposal  may  obtain  as  wide  publicity  as  possible. 

Subscriptions,  which  are  limited  to  a  maximum  of  ^610, 
may  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  W.  R.  Malcolm,  to  the 
account  of  the  "  Sir  Robert  Herbert  Memorial  Fund,"  at 
Messrs.  Coutt's  Bank,  440  Strand,  W.C.  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

AMPTHILL 

(Chairman,  Sub-Committee, 
11  Sir  Robert  Herbert  Memorial  Fund  "). 

Few  men  worked  harder,  and  with  greater  success,  for  his 
country  than  Sir  Robert  Herbert.  During  his  long  period  of 
public  service  he  led  a  most  strenuous  life,  never  sparing  himself 
when  there  was  work  to  be  done,  and  yet  always  able  to  find 
time  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  others.  The  kindest  and  most 
generous  of  colleagues,  he  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who 
worked  with  him,  as  well  as  by  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Now  he  would  be  closeted  in  council  with  Ministers. 
Anon  advising  some  humble  individual  whose  aspirations  filled 
for  the  time  being  his  sympathetic  mind.  In  the  great  cause  of 
Imperialism  he  was  ever  zealous,  and  enjoying  as  he  did  the  con- 
fidence of  so  many  colonial  statesmen  who  with  him  had  played 
their  part  in  building  up  the  British  Empire,  his  knowledge  and 
experience  of  colonial  affairs,  extending  over  half  a  century,  were 
of  incalculable  value  to  successive  Secretaries  of  State.  A  man 
of  the  highest  honour,  a  kindly  and  courteous  English  gentleman, 
a  scholar  of  repute,  possessed  of  a  broad  and  cultured  mind, 
unselfish  to  a  degree,  one  whose  sole  thought  and  desire  was 
to  do  his  duty  to  his  King  and  country,  and  to  do  it  in  a 
manner  most  pleasing  to  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  yet  consistent  with  his  lofty  principles  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose.  Such  was  Sir  Robert  Herbert,  whose  friendship  it  was 
my  privilege  to  possess  for  over  twenty  years. 

I  would  venture  to  ask  the  editors  of  all  colonial  papers  to 
reproduce  Lord  Ampthill's  letter  in  their  columns,  and  should 
any  colonist  like  to  send  his  contribution  through  me  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  receive  it  and  forward  it  to  the  proper  quarter. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 
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THE   BRITISH    PARLIAMENT   AND    THE 
TRANSVAAL 

BY  THE  EDITOR 

EVEEYONE  knows  how  Sir  Arthur  Helps  was  appealed  to  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  to  point  out  the  position  of  some 
British  possession  on  the  map.  Well  do  I  remember  Mr.  Froude 
telling  me  the  story  on  our  way  home  together  from  New 
Zealand.  I  was  busy  one  morning  on  deck  writing  an  article 
on  the  political  importance  to  the  Empire,  from  the  Australian 
standpoint,  of  certain  islands  in  the  Pacific,  when  the  great 
historian  came  up  and  smilingly  remarked  that  it  might  happen 
the  names  of  the  islands  would  not  be  recognised  by  the 
authorities  at  home.  As  a  matter  of  fact  although  the  names 
of  the  islands  were  familiar  to  Downing  Street,  their  political 
importance,  either  from  the  Australian  or  any  other  standpoint, 
had  apparently  remained  unrecognised,  nor  did  my  attempt  to  call 
attention  to  this  want  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  Ministers 
have  any  effect.  In  Germany  and  France,  however,  it  was  other- 
wise, and  as  a  natural  sequence  the  flag  of  Germany  now  floats 
over  one  group  of  islands  while  the  other  group  has  practically 
passed  under  the  control  of  France. 

Happily  those  days  of  apathy  are  gone,  and  the  laissez  faire 
policy  of  twenty  years  ago  has  given  place  to  an  activity  in  colonial 
affairs  which  would  be  most  welcome  were  it  not  for  the  appalling 
ignorance  still  prevailing  on  all  colonial  subjects.  That  this 
should  be  more  noticeable  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  else- 
where is  riot  surprising.  For  whereas  in  the  olden  days  members 
not  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  subject  did  not  presume  to 
address  the  House,  to-day  every  member  seeks  to  raise  his  voice. 
And  especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  South  African  affairs. 
That  the  member  may  be,  and  probably  is,  talking  nonsense, 
does  not  trouble  him  in  the  least.  The  sight  of  empty  benches 
only  spurs  him  to  a  longer  oration,  and  he  resumes  his  seat 
perfectly  satisfied  with  himself  and  knowing  that  what  he  has 
said  will  be  fully  reported  in  the  local  paper  and  so  meet  the 
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eyes  of  his  political  supporters,  which  is  exactly  the  end  he  wanted 
to  attain. 

By  this  means  the  disease  spreads.  Things  which  have 
no  existence  at  all  become  facts,  deductions,  false,  because 
the  premises  on  which  they  are  based  are  false,  are  accepted 
and  repeated.  The  whole  air  of  the  country  is  saturated  with 
inaccuracy.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  wrong  ideas  get  about 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  community  at  large,  unable  to  give 
the  necessary  time  to  ascertain  the  truth,  find  an  easy  refuge  in 
adopting  the  view  which  more  easily  falls  in  with  their  political 
leanings.  In  this  way  a  party  spirit  is  breathed  into  every 
colonial  question  that  comes  up  for  discussion  at  Westminster. 
Nothing  is  more  disastrous  to  the  well-being  of  the  Empire  than 
making  colonial  questions  pawns  in  the  game  of  party  politics  in 
the  Motherland.  Yet  this  is  what  has  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  and  it  looks  very 
much  as  if  the  whole  of  South  Africa  will  soon  be  drawn  into 
the  same  political  vortex. 

We  have  had  a  war,  and  an  expensive  war.  And  we  have  got 
to  pay  the  bill.  This  is  a  matter  which  no  one  likes.  Yet  it  must 
be  faced.  Moreover,  but  for  the  war,  we  should  have  lost  South 
Africa.  Aided  by  Lord  Milner's  brilliant  statesmanship,  the  war 
saved  South  Africa  for  the  British  Flag.  To  make  its  retention 
a  matter  for  party  controversy  would  be  a  national  disaster.  Yet 
this  is  what  Parliament  seems  bent  on  doing.  We  may,  of  course, 
as  Lord  Bosebery  says,  muddle  through  somehow,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  losing,  by  an  unstable 
policy,  the  advantage  we  have  gained  on  the  field  of  battle. 
Remember  Majuba  and  the  retrocession.  Alas !  the  political 
party  now  in  power  appears  to  have  forgotten  those  unhappy 
incidents  in  our  national  history.  The  Boers  and  the  Bond 
have  a  more  retentive  memory.  A  South  African  Federation 
with  the  Dutch  in  office  in  three  out  of  four  of  our  self- 
governing  colonies  has  great  possibilities  for  ambitions  that 
are  by  no  means  dead.  How  if  we  lost  at  the  polls  what  it- 
has  cost  us  some  ^£250,000,000  and  the  sacrifice  of  so  many 
lives  to  obtain !  This  is  what  we  should  be  thinking  about,  not 
how  we  can  best  pay  off  old  scores,  not  by  seeking  to  humiliate 
the  man  in  whom  the  country  placed  its  trust  during  the  years 
of  stress  and  strife.  This  sort  of  thing  is  not  parliament ;  it  is 
not  business ;  it  will  not  help  us  to  settle  South  Africa. 

When  the  country  "  wakes  up  "  and  finds  the  new  colonies 
bankrupt,  and  their  liabilities  charged  on  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
the  day  of  retribution  will  be  nigh  at  hand.  Then,  however,  it 
may  be  too  late  ;  the  bankruptcy  of  the  new  colonies  will  be  but 
a  prelude  to  the  loss  of  British  supremacy  in  South  Africa,  and 
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we  shall  be  as  we  were  before  the  war,  only  with  a  heavy 
addition  to  the  present  burden  of  taxation.  The  Liberal  game 
may  only  be  a  game  of  bluff.  There  are  men  in  the  Cabinet  as 
true  Imperialists  as  ever  sat  on  the  Front  Bench,  statesmen  by 
name  and  nature.  I  appeal  to  them.  Let  the  "  private  school- 
boys," so  to  speak,  and  there  are  many  sitting  in  Parliament 
to-day,  tell  their  tales  out  of  school,  if  they  like,  but  muzzle  them 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Avoid  stirring  up  the  anger  of  our 
oversea  communities  by  giving  this  class  of  politician  opportunity 
after  opportunity  of  airing  their  insular  views,  and  above  all  let 
Ministers  refrain  from  making  mere  parochial  proposals  the  policy 
of  the  British  Government. 

It  was  with  a  light  heart  that  the  Liberal  skipper  took  on 
board  Chinese  labour,  and  gaily  the  political  ship  seemed  to  be 
sailing  along  under  the  flag  of  misrepresentation.  In  the  smooth 
water  of  opposition  good  and  rapid  progress  was  made,  the  rough 
seas  of  the  general  election  were  in  turn  successfully  navigated, 
and  it  was  not  till  land  was  actually  in  sight  that  the  man  on  the 
look-out  discovered  "  rocks  ahead."  Hastily  calling  together 
his  officers,  the  captain  decided  without  further  delay  to  lighten 
the  vessel.  "  Slavery  "  was  the  first  part  of  the  cargo  to  go 
overboard.  In  vain  the  junior  officers  pleaded  for  its  retention ; 
they  had  pledged  their  word  that  they  would  take  slavery  into 
port.  In  vain  these  same  officers  reminded  their  captain  of  the 
great  assistance  it  had  been  to  them  at  the  polls.  They  urged 
and  urged  truly  that  but  for  slavery  the  Liberal  programme  might 
never  have  triumphed.  Their  pleading,  however,  was  of  no  avail, 
overboard  went  "  slavery." 

From  the  standpoint  of  tactics,  the  pronouncement  made  by 
the  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  that  Chinese 
labour,  as  carried  on  at  the  Rand  Mines,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Transvaal  Importation  Ordinance,  could  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  be  called  "  slavery,"  was  the  only  way 
out  of  the  impasse  in  which  the  Liberal  Government  found  them- 
selves. For  had  it  been  once  admitted  officially  that  Chinese 
labour  in  the  Transvaal  was  slavery,  at  all  hazards  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  ended  it  immediately  and  for  all  time.  But 
with  the  abandonment  of  slavery  it  was  possible  to  talk  of 
repatriation  by  instalments,  and  even  to  suggest,  as  Lord  Elgin 
suggested,  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  continue  the  employment 
of  Chinese  labour  in  the  Transvaal,  minus  certain  conditions,  to 
the  disapproval  of  which  the  Liberal  Government  as  a  Govern- 
ment stand  committed,  a  suggestion  which  is  now  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Liberal  Party.  In  the  Lords,  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary added  to  the  official  statement  his  own  personal  regret  that 
the  term  "  slavery  "  was  used  by  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  at  the  General  Election.  "  I  cannot  believe,"  said  Lord 
Elgin,  "  that  any  reasonable  man,  even  in  the  heat  of  an 
election  contest,  ever  meant  anything  of  the  kind."  This  was 
tantamount  to  saying  that  nine-tenths  of  the  men  now  sitting 
on  the  Government  side  in  the  House  of  Commons  are  un- 
reasonable men,  since  quite  that  proportion  supported  the  slavery 
indictment. 

What,  too,  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  over  the  surrender?  For  the  best  part  of  two  years 
these  Liberal  statesmen  had  engineered  Chinese  labour  on  the 
slavery  basis  with  an  energy  and  an  enthusiasm  worthy  of  a 
better  cause.  Both  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  stumped 
the  country  with  the  slavery  cry,  and  with  telling  effect.  The 
economic  difficulties  which  the  Government  are  now  so  anxious 
to  see  recognised  found  no  place  in  the  speeches  of  these  Ministers. 
From  first  to  last  their  trump  card  was  slavery,  and  they  played 
it  for  all  it  was  worth.  And  to  do  them  justice  it  never  failed 
to  win.  In  the  North  and  in  Wales  where  I  addressed  mass 
meetings  of  working  men,  so  deep  had  the  slavery  note  struck 
that  it  was  a  practically  impossible  task  to  try  to  remove  the 
false  impression. 

I  remember  one  man  in  a  working-class  audience  not  far 
from  Manchester,  whither  I  had  been  preceded  by  these  two 
opponents  of  Chinese  labour,  rising  in  his  seat,  when  many 
around  him  were  pondering  over  the  facts  I  placed  before 
them  and  exclaiming  :  "  But  it  is  slavery.  I  don't  care  what 
you  say."  What  was  the  case  in  Lancashire  was  the  case  else- 
where. The  leaders  supplied  the  fuel,  which  they  bad  care- 
fully prepared  for  party  purposes,  and  soon  the  whole  country 
was  alight.  No  one  seemed  to  know  what  stuff  they  were 
burning,  but  that  it  gave  off  a  quantity  of  gas  and  smoke  was  a 
self-evident  fact.  With  the  overthrow  of  slavery  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  scales  are  falling  from  their  eyes.  Constituencies  are 
beginning  to  see  they  have  been  misled,  and  the  consciences  of 
their  parliamentary  representatives  are  getting  uneasy.  To  yield 
now,  however,  would  be  a  sign  of  weakness.  At  all  hazards  they 
must  stick  to  their  guns. 

But  Members  of  Parliament  are  not  the  only  supporters  of  the 
Liberal  Government  who  used  the  "  slavery  "  cry  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  votes.  What  is  the  position  of  the  Free  Church 
Council,  a  body  which  bears  the  prefix  "  National "  to  its  desig- 
nation? "This  new  slave  trade,"  as  they  called  the  system 
under  which  the  Chinese  are  working  in  the  Transvaal,  must, 
they  said,  be  abolished,  and  alluding  to  the  Ordinance  they 
summed  up  their  onslaught  thus:  "For  the  sake  of  Christ's 
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honour  and  the  good  name  of  Great  Britain  these  proposals  must 
be  confronted  and  frustrated  by  the  solemn  protest  of  the  Christian 
Churches  of  this  country."  In  vain  the  Witwatersrand  Church 
replied  :  "  We  declare  our  emphatic  conviction  that  these  regula- 
tions do  not  approximate  to  '  slavery.' '  The  Free  Church 
Council  persisted  in  their  views,  and  from  hundreds  of  Noncon- 
formist pulpits  in  the  country  good  and  holy  men,  inspired  by  the 
circular  of  the  Free  Church  Council,  preached  sermon  after 
sermon  from  the  text  of  Chinese  slavery. 

The  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Free 
Churches,  himself  joined  in  the  parade  engineered  by  the  United 
Trades  Councils,  who  called  upon  Trade  Unionists  to  assemble  in 
their  thousands  in  Hyde  Park  to  protest  against  the  reintroduction 
of  Chinese  slavery  in  the  King's  Dominions  oversea:  Are  we  to 
understand  that  the  Free  Churches  have  accepted,  without  demur, 
the  pronouncement  of  Mr.  Churchill  and  the  severe  rebuke  of  Lord 
Elgin  ?  Then,  too,  there  is  the  Bishop  of  Hereford.  His  indictments 
of  the  Ordinance  were  at  one  time  almost  everyday  occurrences. 
For  a  time,  however,  he  has  been  silent,  presumably  trusting  that 
the  incoming  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  would  terminate  the  dis- 
graceful system  of  "  slavery."  The  decision  of  the  Government 
to  continue  the  Ordinance  and  the  system  must  have  come,  I 
fear,  as  a  surprise  to  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  and  the  Free 
Churches,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Balfour  gave  them  ample 
warning  that  this  was  the  Government  intention. 

One  thing  seems  certain,  the  Labour  Party  do  not  appear 
prepared  to  take  the  Government's  surrender  lying  down.  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie,  for  example,  lost  no  time  in  reminding  the  Prime 
Minister  that,  "  On  the  question  of  Chinese  labour  he  was  afraid 
that  the  public  opinion  expressed  so  strongly  during  the  election 
would  not  be  satisfied  by  the  position  taken  up  by  the  Govern- 
ment. As  Chinese  labour  was  associated  in  the  public  mind 
with  Chinese  slavery,  the  colony  ought  to  be  freed  from  the 
difficulty  which  the  mother-country  had  imposed  upon  it  before 
Keponsible  Government  was  established.  The  same  authority 
which  made  Chinese  labour  possible  should  withdraw  Chinese 
labour  before  the  advent  of  Responsible  Government."  Mr. 
Keir  Hardie  knows  well  enough  that  all  the  Labour  candidates 
at  the  General  Election  preached  slavery,  and  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  will  allow  that  in  doing  so  they  were  not  acting  as 
"  reasonable  "  men.  Especially  do  they  resent  this  rebuke  from 
the  Liberal  Colonial  Minister.  Mr.  Lupton  was  also  indignant 
at  the  suggestion  that  the  members  who  had  used  the  term 
"  slavery  "  did  not  mean  it.  "  They  did  mean  it !  "  he  exclaimed, 
amid  cheers.  "  They  were  thoroughly  in  earnest." 

Without  doubt  the  throwing  overboard  of  slavery  lightened  the 
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Liberal  ship,  enabling  headway  to  be  made,  and  the  Government 
rounded  the  first  rock  with  comparative  ease.  But  scarcely  had 
the  obstacle  been  negotiated  than  further  troubles  arose,  this  time 
from  within.  The  rank  and  file  deeply  resented  the  abandonment 
of  "slavery."  Aided  by  the  Labour  Party,  and  encouraged  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  who  at  the  banquet  given 
to  the  two  hundred  Nonconformist  Members  of  Parliament,  not- 
withstanding the  Government  pronouncement,  thought  fit  to  say 
that  "  the  Church  party  in  the  last  Parliament  had  missed  its 
opportunity,  and  forgotten  its  trust ;  it  had  not  protested  against 
bloodshed ;  it  had  protested  but  feebly  against  the  reintroduction 
of  slavery,"  they  began  to  press  the  Government  to  modify  its 
attitude  towards  slavery.  Not  making  much  headway,  Mr.  Byles 
determined  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Government.  He  bethought 
himself  of  Lord  Milner's  admission  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  he 
had,  much  to  his  regret,  failed  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  acceding 
to  the  Chinese  Protector's  request  for  permission  to  instruct  the 
mine-managers  to  administer  slight  corporal  punishment  for  small 
offences,  instead  of  taking  them  into  court.  Here  was  a  chance 
of  getting  back  on  the  old  footing,  an  opportunity  of  clearing 
himself  and  his  friends  from  the  charge  of  misrepresentation  at 
the  polls. 

The  permission  itself  was  clearly  an  oversight,  and  consisted 
in  the  High  Commissioner  not  objecting  when  the  Protector, 
in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  interview  on  other  matters,  men- 
tioned what  he  proposed  to  do.  In  certain  cases  it  appears 
the  permission  was  abused,  but  to  this  day  no  authenticated  list 
of  abuses  has  been  tabulated.  Still,  no  doubt  some  few  Chinese 
labourers,  instead  of  being  slightly  birched,  were  flogged.  No 
one  regretted  this  more  than  Lord  Milner,  but  as  no  complaint 
was  lodged  by  the  Chinamen  themselves,  by  their  Protector  or 
by  China's  official  representative,  it  may,  I  think,  be  taken  that  no 
great  injury  was  inflicted.  Moreover,  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 
that  the  permission  had  been  abused,  it  was  stopped  immediately, 
so  that  since  last  June  nothing  of  the  kind  has  happened.  But 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  permission  was  given  mattered 
nothing  to  Mr.  Byles.  He  did  not  wish  to  consider  "  extenu- 
ating "  circumstances,  and  even  read  into  Lord  Milner's  admission 
a  construction  which  it  did  not  bear.  All  that  concerned  him 
was  to  try  and  justify  the  slavery  cry,  and  so  to  whitewash  the 
Members  who  used  it. 

Accordingly  a  resolution  was  decided  upon  which,  if  the  House 
of  Commons  had  passed  it,  would  have  amounted  to  a  direct  vote 
of  censure  on  Lord  Milner,  and  so  two  birds  would  have  been 
killed  with  one  stone — the  party  in  the  last  Government  who 
had  not  protested  against  the  reintroduction  of  slavery,  and  the 
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party  who  had  not  protested  against  bloodshed.  Ministers  were 
certainly  placed  in  a  dilemma.  But  there  was  an  obvious  way 
out.  Why  not  accept  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  resolu- 
tion and  use  the  opportunity  themselves  to  bridge  over  the  slavery 
difficulty,  while  at  the  same  time  make  a  show  of  "  saving  "  Lord 
Milner?  A  Government  amendment  was  therefore  placed  on 
the  paper  which  enabled  an  explanation  to  be  made  from  the 
Front  Bench  likely  to  satisfy  the  rank  and  file,  and  perhaps 
assuage  the  Nonconformist  conscience.  The  carrying  out  of 
these  tactics  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  Churchill,  who  adroitly  inter- 
polated the  statement,  "  I  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  used 
the  exact  term  of  slavery  in  characterising  the  Chinese  Labour 
Ordinance,  but  I  say  that  in  face  of  the  abuses  that  grew  up  from 
this  wicked  permission,  there  has  arisen  a  state  of  things  which 
makes  it  impossible  to  wonder  that  persons  should  have  been 
carried  by  honest  indignation  to  use  the  strongest  language  of  con- 
demnation about  such  a  system."  Thus  we  have  the  humiliating 
spectacle  of  a  Government  pacifying  its  mutinous  followers  by 
censuring  a  great  public  servant  for  a  trivial  error  of  judgment  in 
order  to  make  up  a  political  quarrel  and  secure  a  party  gain. 

Apart  from  the  wrong  done  Lord  Milner,  what  must  be 
the  effect  of  such  an  action  upon  foreign  nations  ?  Our  time- 
honoured  policy  of  continuity  in  foreign  affairs  must  suffer.  For 
no  foreign  Power  will  feel  safe  after  such  an  exhibition  of  political 
feeling  and  petty  spite.  A  slight  mistake  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  one  administration 
may  mean  the  impeachment  of  himself  as  well  as  his  policy  by 
the  succeeding  administration.  What  civil  servant  will  sacrifice 
himself  for  his  country's  good  as  Lord  Milner  has  done  when 
they  know  that  the  smallest  mistake  may  lead  to  this  humilia- 
tion? Independence  of  character  is  gone.  Henceforth  every 
man  in  a  great  position  will  resign  at  the  critical  moment  rather 
than  place  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  Liberal  Government. 

A  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  public  service  from  which  it  will 
take  considerable  time  to  recover.  British  prestige  abroad  has  been 
wounded  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  leave  an  indelible  scar. 
And  for  what  ?  To  support  cant  and  hypocrisy.  To  play  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock  with  a  colony's  welfare  is  bad  enough,  but 
to  try  and  damage  the  reputation  of  the  man  whose  eminent 
services  to  the  State  saved  South  Africa  for  the  British  Crown 
and  the  new  colonies  from  becoming  a  charge  on  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  is  a  libel  on  the  national  honour. 

We  have  never  yet  had  a  clear  statement  from  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  what  are  the  conditions  in  the  Ordinance  and  the 
amending  Ordinance  to  which  exception  is  taken.  All  we 
know  is  that  certain  clauses  appear  objectionable  to  the  present 
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administration,  and  to  use  Mr.  Churchill's  words,  steps  have  been 
taken  to  remove  them.  I  append  the  statement  made  on  the 
point  by  the  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the 
House  of  Commons  : — 

Clause  3  provided  that  the  employer  should  deduct  from  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  the  amount  of  the  fine  to  which  the  labourer  had  been  condemned, 
and  his  Majesty's  Government  could  not  approve  of  that  principle.  .  .  . 
Clause  6  provided  that  the  head-boy  of  a  gang  failing  to  report  any  offence 
committed  by  the  gang  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5.  That  the  Government 
had  directed  should  be  abolished.  The  object  of  the  second  sub-section  of 
section  6  asserted  the  principle  of  collective  punishment.  A  gang  of  labourers 
accused  of  any  offence  might  be  punished  collectively.  .  .  .  This  provision 
had  been  abolished.  Sub-section  3,  which  was  consequent,  would  also  go. 
Section  17  provided  that  any  labourer  who  shall  practice  any  fraud  or  decep- 
tion in  the  performance  of  any  work,  or  negligently  lose  or  throw  away  the 
property  of  his  employer,  or  use  threatening  or  insulting  language  to  him,  or  to 
any  one  in  lawful  authority,  should  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5  or  to  imprisonment 
for  one  month,  or  to  both  penalties.  That  was  to  impose  criminal  punishment 
for  offences  which  were  not  of  a  criminal  character,  and  which  happened  in  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  a  manufacturing  establishment.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  this  provision  was  inadmissible  and  had  been  abolished.  The 
Government  had  also  directed  that  all  trials  should  in  future  be  held  in  open 
Court.  None  were  to  be  held  in  the  mines,  although  it  was  intended  to  allow 
a  mine  inspector  who  knew  Chinese  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  magistrate. 
That  was  permitted,  as  being  in  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  labourers.  These 
were  the  provisions  to  which  most  marked  objection  was  taken. — (The  *  Times  ' 
Report.) 

To  these  changes  in  machinery  Mr.  Churchill  adds  one  in 
principle.  Instead  of  the  coolies  being  required  to  pay  their  own 
fare  back  to  China,  they  are  now  empowered  to  demand  the 
necessary  money  from  the  Government,  and  this  amount  is  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  British  Exchequer.  Summing  up  the  position  as 
it  stands  with  these  amendments  the  Under- Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  observed  that :  "  The  steps  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  removes  all  danger  of  cruelty,  impropriety,  or  of 
gross  infringement  of  liberty."  And  he  added,  "  I  believe  that 
they  remove  the  practical  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  Ordinance."  So  far  as  the  machinery  goes  the  objections 
taken  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  what  in  this  country 
would  be  regarded  as  offences  against  the  Truck  Act.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  his  Majesty's  Government  that  until  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice's  Truck  Act  came  into  force  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  customary  in  many  industries  to  deduct  fines  from  the 
wages  of  British  workmen.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  right  system, 
but  to  describe  an  amendment  of  this  kind  as  doing  away  with  a 
provision  in  the  Transvaal  Ordinance  partaking  of  the  nature  of 
slavery  is  as  ridiculous  as  it  is  inaccurate.  Moreover  by  the  irony 
of  fate  it  was  only  the  other  day  that  Sir  Charles  Dilke  brought 
forward  a  motion  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the 
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inadequacy  of  the  present  Truck  Act  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  law  in  England.  It  appears  then  that  what  the  Government 
call  "  Slavery  "  in  the  Transvaal  is  being  practised  with  impunity 
in  this  country. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  to  pay  the  expenses  back  to  China 
of  any  dissatisfied  labourers  is  tantamount  to  putting  an  end  to 
all  discipline  in  the  mines,  and  although  it  may  relieve  the  mining 
corporations  of  their  liability  to  send  the  Chinamen  back  at  their 
expense,  it  places  an  altogether  unwarrantable  imposition  on  the 
British  taxpayer.  If  Chinese  labour  is  slavery,  then  it  should 
be  abolished  at  once  and  for  ever,  and  the  British  taxpayers  to 
secure  that  end  would  willingly  pay  the  bill,  as  they  did  in  the 
case  of  the  West  Indies.  But  now  that  the  Government  have 
declared  that  the  system  of  indentured  labour  as  carried  out  on 
the  Kand  is  not  slavery,  to  call  upon  an  already  over-taxed  people 
to  relieve  the  mining  corporations  of  their  contracts  is  unsound 
economy  and  an  unjust  imposition  on  the  Motherland.  Lord 
Elgin,  answering  Lord  Milner  in  the  House  of  Lords,  found  fault 
with  section  19  of  the  Ordinance  relating  to  permits  on  the 
ground  that  the  section  could  not  be  found  in  the  ordinary  law. 
On  this  point,  however,  he  has  now  been  set  right,  so  I  presume 
that  contention  will  no  longer  be  put  forward  by  the  Government. 
He  trod,  however,  on  still  more  dangerous  ground  when  he 
remarked  that  Lord  Milner  seemed  to  think  it  was  ridiculous  to 
call  the  repatriation  section  an  infringement  of  the  ordinary  law, 
because  all  that  was  provided  was  that  the  men  should  go  home. 

Lord  Elgin  called  the  late  High  Commissioner's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  section  imposes  a  penalty  if  the  labourer  refuses 
to  return  to  his  country  of  origin — a  fine  of  £10  or  three  months' 
imprisonment,  adding,  "  and  if  he  pays  the  fine  or  serves  the 
term  of  imprisonment  and  still  refuses,  he  is  to  be  forcibly  sent 
back.  Surely  that  is  not  within  the  ordinary  description  of  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  free  man.  Where  there  is  a  question  of 
limiting  liberty — which  liberty  is  the  right  of  every  man  who 
lands  on  British  soil  who  is  not  a  criminal — there  we  object,  and 
we  must  continue  to  object."  That  Lord  Elgin  should  have  made 
this  pronouncement  with  all  seriousness  from  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  shows  how  sadly  he  needs  the  services  of  a  Sir 
Arthur  Helps.  The  statement  indicates  a  singular  forgetfulness 
of  our  Colonial  policy  as  well  as  of  the  claims  which  have  been 
put  forward  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  and  admitted  by 
his  Majesty's  Government.  Has  Lord  Elgin  no  recollection  of 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Lord  Lamington's  notice 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Kanakas  by  the  Government 
of  Australia  and  the  answer  which  was  given  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  the  day  ? 
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I  would  earnestly  commend  the  present  position  of  the 
Kanakas  to  those  members  of  the  Government  who  talk  so 
glibly  about  the  necessity  of  all  labour  being  "free"  in  the 
Colonies,  whether  it  be  white  or  alien.  Do  not  his  Majesty's 
Government  know  that  by  an  enactment  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  Kanakas,  who  came  in  under  indentures  to  work 
on  the  Queensland  plantations  with  the  option  of  remaining  in 
the  Colony,  are  now  to  be  deported,  and  by  force  if  necessary  ? 
Do  not  his  Majesty's  Government  know  that  these  Kanakas  are 
the  King's  subjects,  that  they  have  married,  are  settled  in  homes, 
and  are  following  occupations  in  the  Colony,  besides  in  many 
cases  being  members  of  Christian  Churches.  Moreover,  in  their 
case,  not  only  is  the  ordinary  law  contravened,  but  the  persons 
affected  are  the  King's  subjects,  and  are  being  expelled  in  direct 
violation  of  the  understanding  on  which  they  consented  to  barter 
their  labour  to  the  Queensland  planters,  in  accordance  with  an 
Act  passed  by  the  Queensland  Government. 

Nearly  all  the  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  Liberal 
Government  to  prove  their  case  against  Chinese  labour  are  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  annulled  by  the  silence  they  maintained  and 
still  maintain  towards  the  action  of  the  Commonwealth  in  regard 
to  the  Kanakas.  If  the  Kanakas  had  come  into  Queensland  on 
the  same  conditions  as  the  Chinese  went  into  the  Transvaal,  on 
a  contract  which  specified  that  they  were  to  return  to  their 
islands  at  the  end  of  their  indentures  unless  they  re-enlisted,  the 
position  would  have  been  different,  at  least  from  my  point  of 
view,  although  even  then,  according  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
Government  towards  the  Chinese  in  the  Transvaal,  such  a 
contract  would  involve  a  condition  of  slavery.  But  for  a 
colonial  government,  after  using  the  freedom  which  Lord 
Elgin  tells  us  is  the  right  of  every  man  who  lands  on  British 
soil  as  an  inducement  to  secure  the  labour  to  have  its  legislation 
over-ridden  by  the  Commonwealth,  and  for  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  tacitly  acquiesce  is,  I  submit,  not  only  contrary  to 
ordinary  law,  but  opposed  altogether  to  an  Englishman's  idea  of 
the  first  principles  of  fair  play. 

And  now,  as  to  the  question  of  veto,  I  am,  and  always  have 
been,  opposed  to  the  Commonwealth  Immigration  Eestriction 
Act.  My  readers  must  not,  however,  confuse  my  meaning.  I 
should  not  object  to  any  Act  passed  by  a  responsible  colony  or  by 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  which  makes  similar  provision  to 
that  contained  in  the  Transvaal  Importation  Ordinance  regarding 
the  return  of  indentured  coolie  labourers  to  their  country  of  origin 
on  the  termination  of  their  indentures  provided  this  formed  part 
of  the  original  contract  made.  But  I  say,  and  I  say  it  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  inasmuch  as  no  veto  was  placed  on  the 
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Commonwealth  Immigration  Restriction  Act,  which  is  far  more 
reaching  in  its  consequences  than  the  Transvaal  Ordinance, 
affecting  as  it  does  the  national  birthright  of  every  British 
subject,  the  Ministry  is  estopped  from  pursuing  a  policy  based 
on  the  premises  that  every  man  who  lands  on  British  soil  and 
is  not  a  criminal  has  an  inherent  right  to  remain  there.  Had  the 
Liberals,  when  in  opposition,  opposed  in  any  way  the  Common- 
wealth Immigration  Eestriction  Act  and  forced  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  division,  as  they  did  on  the  Transvaal  Ordinance, 
they  would  have  stood  on  a  different  platform.  The  silence, 
however,  of  the  Liberals  when  in  opposition  must  be  taken  as 
giving  consent. 

Equally  is  the  Liberal  Government  estopped  from  describing 
as  an  act  of  slavery,  or  semi- slavery,  to  use  Lord  Elgin's  expres- 
sion, the  provisions  in  the  Transvaal  Ordinance  imposing  fines  or 
imprisonment  and,  if  necessary,  forcible  removal  in  the  event  of  a 
Chinese  coolie  not  returning  to  his  own  country  at  the  termina- 
tion of  his  indentures  unless  he  elects  to  enlist  for  a  further 
period  of  labour.  Let  me  prove  my  case  by  citing  a  few  of  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  Commonwealth  Immigration  Restric- 
tion Act,  which  is  described  as  "an  Act  to  place  certain  restric- 
tions on  immigration  and  to  provide  for  the  removal  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  prohibited  immigrants"  (No.  17  of  1901). 
Section  3  of  that  Act  defines  "prohibited  immigrants."  Among 
those  prohibited  are  "  any  persons  under  a  contract  or  agreement 
to  perform  manual  labour  within  the  Commonwealth."  Excep- 
tion, however,  is  made  in  the  case  of  "  workmen  exempted  by  the 
Minister  for  special  skill  required  in  Australia  or  to  persons  under 
contract  or  agreement  to  serve  as  part  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  in  Australian  waters  if  the  rates  of 
the  wages  specified  therein  are  not  lower  than  the  rates  ruling  in 
the  Colony."  Special  exemption  is  also  accorded  to  "  any  person 
possessed  of  a  certificate  of  exemption  in  force  for  the  time  being 
in  the  form  of  a  schedule,  signed  by  the  Minister  or  by  any  officer 
appointed  under  this  Act  whether  within  or  without  the  Common- 
wealth." 

Every  prohibited  immigrant,  according  to  section  7,  "  entering 
or  found  within  the  Commonwealth  in  contravention  or  evasion 
of  the  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  Act  and  shall 
be  liable,  upon  summary  conviction,  to  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  six  months,  and  in  addition  to  or  substitution  for  such 
imprisonment  shall  be  liable,  pursuant  to  any  order  of  the  Minister, 
to  be  deported  from  the  Commonwealth."  As  regards  persons 
specially  exempted,  section  4  provides  that  "  a  certificate  of  exemp- 
tion shall  be  expressed  to  be  in  force  for  a  specified  period  only 
and  may  at  any  time  be  cancelled  by  the  Minister  by  writing 
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under  his  hand.  On  the  expiration  or  cancellation  of  any  such 
certificate,  the  person  named  therein  may,  if  found  within  the 
Commonwealth,  be  treated  as  a  prohibited  immigrant  offending 
against  that  Act."  As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time  the  Act  was 
passed  in  1901,  by  its  provisions  British  labourers  going  out  to 
Australia  under  contract  came  within  the  definition  of  prohibited 
immigrants,  and  therefore  could  not  land  unless  possessing  the 
special  qualifications  set  out  in  section  3,  and  if  they  did  happen 
to  land  they  rendered  themselves  liable  to  various  pains  and 
penalties  in  addition  to  forcible  deportation.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  Act  provides,  as  I  have  stated,  for  the  granting  of  certificates. 
Mr.  Deakin  has  always  claimed  that  these  certificates  were  not 
required  in  the  case  of  English  servants.  That  might  have  been 
and  doubtless  was  Mr.  Deakin's  wish,  but  it  was  certainly  not 
possible  to  construe  the  wish  into  the  Act  itself,  and  this  view 
was  also  taken  by  Lord  Jersey,  Sir  Horace  Tozer,  and  Mr. 
Coghlan. 

To  this  certificate  was  appended  the  following  note,  "  A  person 
guilty  of  any  offence  against  these  regulations  (gazetted  July  3, 
1902)  is  under  section  18  of  the  Immigration  Restriction  Act,  1901, 
liable,  upon  summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50, 
and  in  default  of  payment  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  any  period  not  exceeding  three  months."  Now  the 
certificates  I  have  referred  to  were  granted  for  six  months,  and 
that  was  the  usual  period  of  exemption.  Accordingly  any  British- 
born  man  or  woman  being  specially  exempted  by  the  Agent- 
General  in  this  country,  under  the  section  quoted,  if  he  or  she 
remained  in  Australia  after  the  six  months  had  elapsed  could  be 
fined  or  imprisoned  and  deported.  Not  only,  then,  are  the  Pacific 
islanders  condemned  to  be  deported  by  force  "if  they  are  found 
in  Australia  after  the  31st  day  of  December,  1906,"  but  under  the 
Immigration  Restriction  Act,  1901,  and  the  regulations  concerning 
its  administration,  British -born  subjects  of  the  king  were  subject 
to  the  same  procedure. 

I  say  "were"  because,  a  few  months  ago,  Mr.  Deakin,  seeing 
the  injurious  effect  of  such  legislation  on  immigration,  passed 
an  amending  Act  relating  to  immigrants  under  contract  to  per- 
form manual  labour  in  the  Commonwealth,  repealing  section  3  of 
the  1901  Act  and  directly  specifying  that  the  amending  Act  "  shall 
not  be  construed  to  apply  to  domestic  servants  or  personal  atten- 
dants accompanying  their  employers  to  Australia."  Still  the  fact 
remains  that  the  above-named  restrictions  governing  British  emi- 
gration to  Australia,  involving  as  they  did  fines,  imprisonment 
and  deportation,  remained  on  the  Statute  Book  of  the  Common- 
wealth for  four  years  without  a  word  of  remonstrance  from  the 
Ministers  now  sitting  on  the  Front  Bench  or  the  political  party 
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which  they  represent.  I  hold,  then,  (1)  that  the  Government 
cannot  now  object  to  the  fining  or  imprisoning  and  the  subse- 
quent deportation  by  force  of  any  Chinese  labourer  under  the 
Transvaal  Ordinance ;  (2)  that  they  are  altogether  debarred  from 
pursuing  a  policy  which  describes  these  conditions  of  entry  as 
11  not  within  the  ordinary  description  and  liberties  of  a  free  man." 
If  my  findings  are  correct,  what  then  becomes  of  Lord  Elgin's 
pronouncement,  "  Where  there  is  a  question  of  limiting  liberty— 
which  liberty  is  the  right  of  every  man  who  lands  on  British  soil 
who  is  not  a  criminal — then  we  object  and  we  must  continue  to 
object  ?  "  Noble  words,  no  doubt,  and  spoken  by  a  noble  gentle- 
man, but  inadmissible  as  being  at  variance  with  precedent,  and 
contrary  to  the  policy  to  which  his  own  political  party  has 
subscribed. 

Having  indicated  the  reasons  for  the  Liberal  Ministry  throwing 
overboard  Chinese  slavery  and  for  Mr.  Churchill's  amendment  to 
Mr.  Byles'  motion,  and  shown  that  the  Government  are  estopped 
from  vetoing  any  legislation  passed  by  a  responsible  Government 
in  the  Transvaal,  regulating  the  admission  to  the  colony  of 
indentured  Chinese  labourers  on  the  ground  that  fining  or  im- 
prisoning and  deporting  them  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
their  contracts  is  contrary  to  British  Imperial  policy,  I  pass  on 
to  deal  with  another  matter.  In  the  course  of  the  mendacious 
campaign  carried  on  by  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  General  Election 
against  the  employment  of  Chinese  labour  in  the  Band  mines, 
frequent  mention  was  made  of  the  adverse  vote  in  the  Cape 
Legislature,  and  stress  was  also  laid  on  the  protests  from  New 
Zealand  and  Australia.  During  the  recent  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion at  Westminster,  this  side  of  the  Government  case  received 
but  little  attention.  Lest  we  forget,  however,  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor reminded  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  debate  on  Lord 
Milner's  motion  that  the  Chinese  labourers  in  the  Transvaal  are 
there  against  the  view  expressed  by  both  Houses  in  the  Cape 
Colony  and  against  the  wishes  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Like  other  speakers  who  have  essayed  to  address  audiences  on 
the  same  subject,  the  Lord  Chancellor  remained  content  with  this 
bald  statement  of  fact.  In  the  absence  of  explanation,  therefore, 
he  must  not  feel  aggrieved  if  I  draw  the  only  conclusion  possible 
from  the  context,  that  the  reference  was  made  for  the  sake  of 
prejudice.  If  it  really  be  part  and  parcel  of  the  Government  case 
against  Chinese  labour  that  they  are  supported  by  the  Cape 
Colony,  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  I  think  it  should  be  known, 
and  widely  known,  that  in  all  three  instances  the  opposition  was 
and  is  a  political  opposition  framed  not  in  any  way  to  benefit  the 
Transvaal  or  in  support  of  any  principle  of  Imperial  policy,  but 
solely  to  strengthen  the  ground  upon  which  these  Colonies  have 
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built  up  their  political  programmes.  As  matters  now  stand,  the 
public  are  left  under  the  impression  that  the  Colonial  opposition 
arose  from  a  desire  to  fasten  on  the  late  Government  the  odious 
charge  that  they  were  a  party  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  into 
the  Transvaal,  a  charge  which,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was,  in 
spite  of  the  official  denials  by  Lord  Elgin  and  Mr.  Churchill, 
insisted  upon,  as  proved  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
in  his  speech  to  the  Free  Church  Members  of  Parliament. 

During  the  period  of  the  last  General  Election  at  the  Cape 
the  discussion  as  to  the  introduction  of  Chinese  coolies  was  pro- 
ceeding in  the  neighbouring  Colony.  The  Boers,  who  are  the 
natural  allies  of  the  Bond,  were,  as  usual,  sitting  on  the  fence 
waiting  the  opportunity  for  a  bargain.  The  Dutch  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council  voted  in  favour  of  the  importation  of 
Chinese,  possibly  with  a  view  to  secure  more  native  labour  for 
agriculture.  The  Boer  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  opposed  the 
introduction,  not  because  they  have  any  sentimental  objections  to 
Chinese  labour,  but  because  they  desire  to  limit  British  immigra- 
tion and  so  increase  the  power  of  the  Boer  vote.  At  the  Cape 
the  opposing  parties  were  fairly  easily  balanced,  and  a  successful 
move  in  electioneering  tactics  might  turn  the  scale  on  either 
side.  For  the  Bond  to  have  raised  the  cry  of  slavery,  as  their 
friends  did  here,  would  be  obviously  absurd,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  Cape  Legislature,  with  a  Bond  Government  in 
power,  had  passed  two  resolutions  in  favour  of  importing  Chinese 
labour  into  their  own  Colony,  the  project  only  falling  through  on 
the  ground  of  expense.  Still,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Liberals 
in  this  country,  it  was  thought  that  some  party  capital  ought  to 
be  made  out  of  the  difference  of  opinion  between  Boer  and  British 
in  the  Transvaal.  The  Bond  were  fully  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  unless  the  mines  could  be  worked  at  full  speed  the  Transvaal 
might  find  itself  in  financial  difficulties.  This  is  what  the  Bond 
desired,  and  still  desires  to  see,  as  also  do  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  Transvaal  Boers. 

Not  that  closing  down  the  mines  or  the  lessening  of  their 
productive  power  would  be  of  any  commercial  advantage  to  Bond 
or  Boers,  but  the  expansion  of  the  mining  industry  means  a  con- 
tinuous addition  to  the  British  strength,  whereas  the  converse 
adds  to  the  political  position  of  the  Dutch.  Accordingly  the 
Bond  decided  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  coolie  labour  on  the 
Rand.  But  their  political  opponents  saw  the  move  in  time  and 
checkmated  the  Bond  by  themselves  going  against  the  importa- 
tion. So  the  effect  of  the  opposition  was  neutralised  and  the 
native  vote,  as  before,  was  cast  solid  for  the  Progressives,  who 
were  returned  to  power,  but  with  a  very  small  majority.  Thus 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  Liberal  Government  is  in  a  position  to 
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claim  the  support  of  the  Cape  Colony  against  Chinese  labour. 
But  what  does  the  value  of  support  based  on  such  a  foundation 
amount  to  ?  Moreover,  at  the  approaching  General  Election  at 
the  Cape  the  Dutch  vote  will  be  much  stronger,  and  if  Sir  H. 
Campbell-Bannerman  wants  the  assistance  of  the  incoming  Bond 
Government  he  will,  I  fear,  have  to  make  further  concessions  to 
the  Dutch,  for  the  Chinese  question  will  no  longer  be  needed  as 
a  cry  to  induce  the  electorate  to  record  their  votes  in  favour  of 
the  Bond. 

As  regards  New  Zealand,  Mr.  Seddon's  indiscreet  invitation  to 
the  Premiers  of  oversea  Colonies  to  join  with  him  in  a  protest  to 
the  Imperial  Government  against  the  employment  of  Chinese 
labour  in  the  Kand  mines  failed  of  its  purpose.  Australia,  as  I 
shall  explain  presently,  was  obliged  to  come  into  line,  and  natu- 
rally the  Cape  Colony  was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  advertise  its 
views.  But  there  the  unity  began  and  ended.  Such  a  protest, 
founded  as  it  was  on  party  tactics,  and  being  without  an  Imperial 
basis,  could  have  no  chance  of  success,  and  doubtless  would  never 
have  been  made  but  for  the  peculiar  position  held  by  Mr.  Seddon. 
An  ardent  Imperialist  in  most  things,  Mr.  Seddon  is  primd  facie 
a  Labour  Premier,  and  holds  his  post  by  the  Labour  vote.  All 
along  he  has  taken  a  strong  line  against  Asiatic  immigration. 
Naturally  he  looks  at  the  matter  through  labour  spectacles  and 
through  the  spectacles  of  New  Zealand  labour,  which  is  intoxi- 
cated with  the  political  successes  it  has  achieved.  Even  were 
Mr.  Seddon  to  differentiate  between  indentured  and  unrestricted 
coolie  labour,  the  party  behind  him  would  refuse  to  endorse  any 
such  differentiation.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  protest  was  sent. 
Neither  the  New  Zealand  Premier  nor  his  electorate  gave  a 
thought  to  anything  else  save  that  the  Imperial  sanction  to  the 
introduction  of  Asiatic  labour  into  any  colony  and  in  any  form 
might  in  some  way  or  other  embarrass  the  Labour  policy  of  new 
Zealand. 

They  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  what  would  be  unsound 
economy  in  a  white  man's  country  like  New  Zealand  might  be 
sound  economy  in  a  black  man's  country  like  the  Transvaal.  Like 
the  Labour  Party  here,  they  took  up  the  untenable  position  that 
cheap  imported  labour  in  any  form  infringes  the  principles  of 
trades  unionism,  irrespective  of  whether  the  labour  is  imported  to 
take  the  place  of  men  who  won't  work  and  the  same  rates  of 
wages  are  given.  Seeing  the  question  was  passing  into  the  arena 
of  party  politics  here,  the  Labour  Party  in  New  Zealand  saw  the 
opportunity  to  do  something  which  they  considered  to  be  in  their 
own  interest  and  that  of  the  solidarity  of  labour — and  they  took 
it.  The  only  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  Labour  Party  in 
New  Zealand  and  the  Labour  Party  here  towards  Chinese  labour 
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is  that,  in  order  to  touch  the  spot  in  this  country,  the  Labour 
leaders  deemed  it  necessary  to  invent  the  slavery  cry,  whereas  in 
New  Zealand  no  such  subterfuge  was  considered  necessary  or 
would  have  been  tolerated. 

The  Commonwealth  Premier  holds  a  somewhat  similar  position 
to  that  of  Mr.  Seddon,  only  in  Mr.  Deakin's  case  he  remains  in 
office  solely  by  permission  of  the  Labour  Parliamentary  vote. 
Unlike  Mr.  Seddon,  the  Commonwealth  Premier  is  not  the  leader 
of  the  Labour  Party,  that  position  being  held  by  Mr.  Watson. 
For  party  purposes  Mr.  Deakin's  followers  in  the  Legislature  and 
Mr.  Watson's  followers  vote  together.  In  the  circumstances, 
then,  Mr.  Deakin  could  not  possibly  refuse  to  join  in  Mr.  Seddon's 
protest,  as  just  the  same  views  are  held  by  the  Labour  organisa- 
tions in  Australia  as  by  the  Labour  organisations  in  New  Zealand. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Deakin  was  a  party  to  the  Kanaka  legislation,  and 
he  has  laid  down  that  "  a  white  Australia  "  is  part  of  the  settled 
policy  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  I  doubt  but  for  Mr.  Seddon's 
urgency  whether  Mr.  Deakin  would  have  taken  any  part  in  the 
protest.  If  I  mistake  not,  he  accepts  the  policy  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Lyttelton  that  each  of  the  States  of  the  Empire,  by  reason 
of  its  direct  interests  and  special  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
affecting  it,  is  best  able  to  deal  with  its  own  problems.  And  it  is 
this  conviction,  as  Mr.  Deakin  well  knows,  which  has  guided  his 
Majesty's  Government  in  its  action  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
alien  races  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  In  the  particular 
circumstances  in  which  the  Commonwealth  is  placed  I  think  that 
Mr.  Deakin  would  be  the  last  to  interfere  with  the  local  policy  of 
another  part  of  the  Empire  in  which  the  Commonwealth  is  not 
directly  interested. 

If  his  Majesty's  Government  imagine  that  because  of  the 
action  taken  by  Mr.  Seddon,  and  acquiesced  in  by  Mr.  Deakin, 
with  regard  to  the  admission  of  Chinese  indentured  labour  into 
the  Transvaal  when  the  Transvaal  was  a  Crown  colony,  similar 
steps  will  be  taken  when  the  Transvaal  is  a  self-governing 
colony,  they  are  very  much  mistaken  in  their  conclusion.  I  have 
suggested  the  motives  which  animated  the  premiers  of  New 
Zealand  and  the  Commonwealth  to  make  their  protests,  and  those 
same  motives  still  exist.  But  the  position  will  be  altogether 
different  when  the  Transvaal  receives  responsible  government.  If 
the  Transvaal  is  to  be  interfered  with  as  to  its  labour  legislation 
by  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  why  should  not  the  Transvaal 
interfere  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand  concerning  their 
immigration  legislation.  So  with  the  other  colonies.  Such  inter- 
ference would  involve  the  violation  of  the  first  principles  of 
responsible  government.  It  cannot  take  place. 

Similarly,  no  greater  mistake  could  have  been  made  than  in 
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threatening  the  Transvaal  that  when  it  becomes  a  self-governing 
colony,  if  its  domestic  legislation  be  not  in  accordance  with 
the  views  held  by  one  of  the  political  parties  of  State  in  this 
country,  the  Government  will  exercise  its  right  of  veto.  The 
exercise  of  this  right  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  most  delicate 
operation.  It  is  an  important  prerogative  of  the  Crown  and 
should  never  have  been  bandied  about  in  the  nature  of  a  threat 
by  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  Such  a  misuse  of  power  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned  ;  it  is  contrary  to  all  precedent,  and 
infringes  the  spirit  of  every  colonial  constitution.  The  veto  has 
never  been  exercised  unless  a  colony  has  passed  an  Act  considered 
by  the  Government  for  the  time  being  as  likely  to  conflict  with 
Great  Britain's  treaty  obligations  with  foreign  and  friendly 
nations.  The  very  suggestion  that  it  will  be  put  into  force  if  the 
Transvaal  passes  an  ordinance  admitting  coolie  labour  from  China, 
and  embodying  the  condition  that  at  the  end  of  their  indentures 
the  labourers  shall  be  compelled  to  return  to  their  country  of  origin 
is  an  insult  to  all  self-governing  colonies.  And  however  much  any 
colony  may  regret  that  the  exigencies  of  the  Transvaal  necessitate 
the  employment  of  Asiatic  labour  in  the  Kand  mines,  they  will 
deeply  resent  any  interference  such  as  the  Government  proposes 
to  make  in  the  Magna  Charta  of  colonial  self-government. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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THE    OUTCOME    OF   THE   ALGECIRAS 
CONFERENCE. 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

BY  the  time  these  lines  appear  in  print  the  Congress  of 
Algeciras  will  in  all  probability  have  passed,  like  "Hans  Breitman's 
barty,"  into  the  ewigkeit.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  form  an 
estimate  of  what  it  has  done  or  left  undone,  and  of  how  far  it  has 
justified  its  reason  of  existence. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  difficult  to  appreciate  fairly  the  attitude  both 
of  France  and  of  Germany  from  the  outset  of  the  Morocco  con- 
troversy. In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  Morocco 
occupied  the  attention  of  Europe  as  the  home  of  the  Biff  pirates. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  there  died  in  Paris  an  elderly  lady,  with 
whose  family  I  was  intimately  acquainted.  This  lady  was  the 
daughter  of  a  well-to-do  New  England  merchant  who  was  engaged 
in  the  Levant  trade.  In  as  far  as  I  can  calculate  it  must  have 
been  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  first  war  between  England  and 
America  that  the  gentleman  in  question  sailed  from  Boston  for 
Europe  in  a  vessel  he  had  freighted,  and  on  which  he  himself  was 
a  passenger  with  the  view  of  selling  the  freights  in  question  at 
some  of  the  Levantine  ports  where  he  expected  to  find  a  favourable 
market.  His  vessel  was  last  sighted  sailing  in  the  direction  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  that  day  to  this  neither  he  nor 
the  vessel  have  ever  been  heard  of.  Whether  with  or  without 
reason,  his  family  came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  vessel  had  been 
captured  and  sunk  by  the  Riff  pirates  off  the  Barbary  coast,  and 
that  the  crew  had  been  carried  on  shore  and  sold  as  slaves  in 
Morocco.  The  only  reason  why  I  cite  this  "  story  without  an 
end  "  is  that  it  seems  to  me  to  bring  home  the  period  when  the 
Riff  pirates  were  regarded,  and  justly,  regarded  in  Europe  as 
hostes  humani  generis.  I  should  think  that  even  at  the  present 
day  there  must  be  still  not  a  few  people  living  whose  fathers,  if 
not  whose  brothers,  may  have  been  victims  of  similar  outrages, 
most  of  which  were  perpetrated  by  corsairs  sailing  from  Moorish 
ports. 
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It  seems  to  me  more  than  possible  that  the  rumoured 
capture  of  the  New  England  merchant  may  have  been  one  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  despatch  of  an  American  man-of-war  in 
an  abortive  attempt  to  suppress  piracy  in  Morocco,  to  which 
President  Roosevelt  has  attached  so  great  an  historical  importance 
as  to  render  it  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  the 
Algeciras  Conference  in  violation  of  the  traditional  principle  laid 
down  by  the  fathers  of  the  Eepublic.  There  is  far  more  reason 
to  attribute  the  abolition  of  piracy  along  the  north  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  French  occupation  of  Algeria.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Orleans  monarchy,  after  the  revolution  of  1830,  made  the  suppres- 
sion of  piracy  in  the  Mediterranean  an  excuse  for  declaring  war 
against  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  and  for  annexing  his  kingdom  with 
the  view  of  conciliating  public  opinion  in  France  by  a  military 
campaign.  In  reality,  the  main  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Riff 
piracy  trade  was  the  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power, 
which,  in  date,  coincided  with  the  annexation  of  Algeria.  This 
coincidence  enabled  England,  owing  to  her  tenure  of  Gibraltar, 
to  clear  away  the  Riff  pirates  from  the  shores  of  Morocco. 

I  admit  most  readily  that  the  annexation  of  Algeria  by  France 
was  a  gain  to  Europe,  even  if  it  was  a  doubtful  benefit  to  France 
herself.  It  soon,  however,  became  clear  that  France  had  learnt 
nothing  from  the  loss  of  her  colonial  possessions  in  India  and  in 
North  America.  Then,  as  now,  the  colonial  policy  of  France 
was  to  exploit  her  colonies  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  her  own 
people  and  her  own  trade.  This  is  the  policy  she  has  since 
pursued  in  Tunis,  in  Madagascar,  in  Cochin  China,  and 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  was  the  policy  she 
intended  to  pursue  in  Morocco.  I  suppose  that  some  day  or 
other  we  shall  know  more  than  we  do  at  present  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  must  have  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement.  Meanwhile  there  is  a  strong  antecedent 
probability  that  the  first  overtures  came  from  France.  The  idea 
of  a  deal  by  which  France  was  to  pledge  herself  to  give  England 
a  free  hand  in  Egypt  in  consideration  of  our  allowing  France  to 
do  what  she  liked  in  Morocco  was,  to  my  thinking,  too  subtle  a 
one  to  have  been  conceived  by  a  British  brain.  The  advantage, 
however,  accruing  to  England  from  the  formal  recognition  by 
France  of  our  supremacy  in  Egypt  was  well  worth  an  undertaking 
on  our  part  that  we  would  offer  no  opposition  to  any  policy 
France  might  think  fit  to  adopt  in  Morocco.  The  settlement  of 
our  Newfoundland  controversy  with  France  was  an  even  more 
solid  advantage  than  the  surrender  of  any  hypothetical  claims  on 
the  part  of  France  to  a  voice  in  the  administration  of  Egypt, 

The  conception,  moreover,  that  the  conclusion  of  a  secret 
treaty — by  which  France  and  England  agree  to  support  a  common 
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policy  in  respect  of  Egypt,  over  which  the  latter  exercised  a 
virtual  Protectorate  and  in  which  the  former  contemplated 
establishing  a  similar  Protectorate — would  on  its  disclosure 
command  the  approval  of  all  European  Powers,  seems  to  me 
more  in  accordance  with  French  than  with  British  diplomacy. 
The  ignorance  of  foreign  policy,  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
French  statesmanship,  and  which  was  so  signally  illustrated  by 
M.  Delcasse's  persistent  belief  in  the  Dual  Alliance,  may  excuse  his 
delusion  that  the  assent  of  England  would  suffice  to  remove 
any  objection  on  the  part  of  third  parties  to  the  virtual  if  not 
the  nominal  annexation  of  Morocco  by  France.  The  treaty  in 
question  was  supposed  to  guarantee  the  maintenance  of  the 
"Open  Door"  principle  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  but 
experience  has  taught  foreign  nations  that  the  "  Open  Door"  can 
easily  be  closed,  as  was  the  case  in  Tunis,  by  a  series  of  restric- 
tions under  which  no  one  except  a  Frenchman  can  carry  on 
business  successfully  in  a  French  colony.  "  Tunisification  "  is 
a  barbarous  word,  but  it  expresses  clearly  enough  the  process  by 
which  France  would  inevitably  have  endeavoured  to  keep  Morocco 
a  private  preserve  for  French  traders,  colonists  and  officials,  sup- 
posing the  Anglo-French  Agreement  had  been  carried  out  the 
way  that  France  anticipated  at  the  time  of  its  signature.  I 
cannot  but  think  that  if  a  similar  treaty  had  been  drawn  up 
between — let  us  say — France  and  Spain,  England  would  have 
been  the  first  to  protest  against  the  treaty  being  accepted  as 
valid,  unless  there  was  some  more  potent  protection  for  British 
interests  in  Morocco  than  that  provided  by  a  declaration  on  the 
part  of  France  that  she  intended  for  the  present  to  administer 
Morocco  under  a  French  Protectorate  on  the  principle  of  the 
"Open  Door." 

Under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that  the 
failure  of  the  French  Government  to  communicate  the  Anglo- 
French  Agreement  officially  to  Germany  must  have  been  inten- 
tional and  not  accidental.  The  only  explanation  I  can  find 
for  the  otherwise  unintelligible  omission  to  acquaint  Germany 
officially  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  is  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  M.  Delcasse  and  his  colleagues,  Germany,  on  learning  that 
the  Anglo-French  understanding  on  the  subject  of  Morocco  was 
an  accomplished  fact,  would  not  think  it  worth  her  while  to 
dispute  its  validity,  and  that  therefore  they  would  weaken  their 
own  case  by  admitting  the  assumption  that  Germany  had  any 
right  to  be  consulted  or  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  matter. 
Our  own  Government  acted  in  accordance  with  British  diplomatic 
usage  in  communicating  the  terms  of  our  understanding  with 
France  in  respect  of  Egypt  directly  to  Berlin ;  and  France  would 
have  occupied  a  stronger  position  if  she  had  followed  our  example 
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and  had  not  given  Germany  a  plausible  excuse  for  not  com- 
municating her  dissent  from  the  Anglo-French  understanding  in 
respect  of  Morocco,  till  it  suited  the  exigencies  of  German  policy. 
I  am  not  concerned  in  endeavouring  to  show  that  the  intervention 
of  Germany  in  the  Morocco  controversy  was  wise  or  unwise, 
from  a  German  point  of  view.  All  I  contend  is  that  Germany 
— in  common  for  that  matter  with  every  great  European  Power- 
had  an  indisputable  right  to  object  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement 
as  calculated  to  effect  German  interests  in  Morocco.  In  respect 
of  Egypt  she  felt  confident  that  German  interests  would  not  suffer 
under  British  administration,  and  she  forthwith  expressed  her 
approval.  In  respect  of  Morocco  she  felt  confident  German 
interests  would  suffer  under  French  administration,  and  refused 
to  give  her  approval  to  the  subject  at  issue  until  it  had  been 
submitted  to  an  international  conference. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  accidental  circumstances  I  cannot  but  think 
the  justice  of  the  German  contention  would  have  commended 
itself  to  the  common  sense  of  the  British  public.  There  is  no 
country  in  Europe  which  has  so  strong  a  personal  interest  as 
England  in  maintaining  the  general  principle  that  no  two  Powers 
can  come  to  a  valid  agreement  as  to  the  annexation  or  partition 
or  occupation  of  a  hitherto  independent  State  without  the  approval 
of  other  Powers  whose  interests  are  likely  to  be  affected  by  the 
proposed  change  in  administration.  Unfortunately  popular  opinion 
in  England,  and  still  more  in  France,  attached  an  importance  to 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  to  which  it  had  no  intrinsic  claim. 
From  a  variety  of  causes  which  have  been  frequently  discussed  in 
these  pages,  and  which  there  is  no  necessity  to  recapitulate,  there 
had  been,  since  the  Boer  war,  a  sort  of  general  ill-feeling,  not 
between  the  Governments  of  England  and  Germany,  but  between 
the  British  and  the  German  publics,  which  rendered  both  countries 
apt  to  misconceive  and  misinterpret  each  other's  action.  In  itself 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement  was  extremely  welcome  to  Great 
Britain.  The  recognition  of  our  supremacy  in  Egypt  and  the 
settlement  of  the  Newfoundland  difficulty  by  the  withdrawal,  on 
the  part  of  France,  of  claims  dating  from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
were  substantial  advantages  to  the  British  Empire,  and  the 
restoration  of  friendly  relations  with  France,  as  our  nearest 
neighbour  and  for  many  long  years  our  most  formidable  enemy, 
was  genuinely  felt  by  the  British  public  as  matter  for  personal 
satisfaction. 

What  happened  to  Morocco  was  to  us  a  matter  of  com- 
parative indifference ;  and  at  the  outset  the  protest  raised  by 
Germany  against  the  arrangements  contemplated  under  the  secret 
treaty  was  popularly  regarded  in  England  as  being  dictated  by 
German  ill-will  towards  England  and  by  German  jealousy  of 
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British  entente  cordiale  with  the  French  nation.  To  put  the 
matter  plainly,  the  opposition  to  the  Anglo-French  Treaty,  first 
made  public  on  the  occasion  of  the  German  Emperor's  visit  to 
Tangiers,  was  regarded  by  the  British  public  as  an  unjustifiable 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Germany  to  put  a  spoke  in  the  wheel  to 
an  arrangement  which  gave  general  satisfaction  to  England  as 
well  as  to  France,  and  which  ought  to  give  satisfaction  to  Morocco 
if  she  understood  her  own  interests.  There  was,  too,  a  genuine, 
though  irrational,  British  sentiment  that  we  did  not  like  to  see 
France  bullied,  and  that  we  were  honourably  bound  to  support 
our  ally  by  the  moral  force  of  British  public  opinion.  The  result 
of  this  state  of  popular  feeling,  almost  unintelligible  to  anyone  not 
born  and  bred  in  England,  was  to  give  rise  to  an  outburst  of 
enthusiastic  sympathy  for  France,  which  could  hardly  fail  to  be 
interpreted  in  Germany  as  an  expression  of  ill-will  towards  the 
German  nation,  and  as  an  intimation  that,  in  the  event  of  their 
persisting  in  their  protest  against  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment, England  should  in  the  end  side  with  France  as  against 
Germany. 

As  soon,  however,  as  it  became  manifest  that  on  the  one  hand 
Germany  was  in  earnest,  and  on  the  other  that  England  had  no 
intention  of  going  to  war  in  order  to  uphold  the  Anglo-French 
Convention  as  binding  upon  Europe,  France  had  no  option  save  to 
accept  the  German  demand  for  an  International  Conference,  and 
thereby  to  abandon  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  this 
agreement  was  based,  that  is,  the  light  of  France  and  England 
to  settle  between  themselves  what  was  to  be  the  future  status  of 
Morocco  under  a  French  Protectorate.  Upon  minor  points  such 
as  the  choice  of  Algeciras  in  lieu  of  Tangiers,  as  the  locality  in 
which  the  Conference  should  be  held,  Germany  was  willing  to 
give  way,  but  from  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  she 
left  no  doubt  as  to  her  determination  not  to  accept  the  so-called 
Tunisification  of  Morocco  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  Moroccan 
controversy. 

Naturally  enough,  the  organs  of  the  French  Republic  and 
their  partisans  in  the  English  press,  have  not  lost  a  single 
opportunity  of  affirming  that  France  never  proposed  to  administer 
Morocco  on  the  same  principles  on  which  she  has  administered 
Algeria,  Tunis,  Madagascar  and  every  other  French  colony  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  I  do  not  dispute  the  sincerity  with  which 
eminent  French  statesmen  have  repudiated  the  idea  that  France 
seriously  contemplated  the  Tunisification  of  Morocco.  They 
would  still  doubtless  affirm  that  in  Tunis  they  had  respected  all 
foreign  rights,  had  safeguarded  all  foreign  interests  and  had, 
subject  to  the  exigencies  of  the  French  fiscal  system,  maintained 
the  principle  of  the  Open  Door.  On  the  other  hand,  I  fail  to  see 
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how,  even  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  France  could  have 
practically  carried  out  the  policy  of  the  Open  Door  in  Tunis 
while  they  maintained  the  policy  of  the  closed  door  in  Algeria, 
as  the  two  States  are  not  separated  by  any  natural  frontiers,  but 
divided  by  a  geographical  line  running  for  the  most  part  through 
a  sparsely  inhabited  desert. 

Thus,  when  France  had  once  accepted  the  German  proposal 
to  submit  the  Morocco  question  to  a  conference,  she  had  virtually 
given  up  her  contention  that,  given  the  approval  of  England, 
she  was  entitled  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Morocco  without 
the  sanction  of  Europe  as  expressed  by  a  congress.  Again,  when 
M.  Delcasse  resigned  the  Premiership  on  the  refusal  of  the  then 
French  President  and  of  the  leading  members  of  the  French 
Ministry  to  follow  the  then  Prime  Minister's  policy  of  taking 
their  stand  on  the  Anglo-French  Agreement — upon  the  off-chance 
that  England  would  support  the  French  interpretation  of  the 
Treaty  by  converting  the  entente  cordiale  into  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance— it  became  obvious  that  France  had  no  inten- 
tion of  risking  a  possible  conflict  of  strength  with  Germany  single- 
handed.  This  being  so,  Germany  had  practically  established  the 
point  she  had  contended  for,  namely,  that  France  was  not  at 
liberty  on  the  strength  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  to  add 
Morocco  to  her  colonial  possessions. 

It  seems  to  me  incredible  that  the  French  Government  should 
not  have  realised  that  to  submit  the  settlement  of  the  Morocco 
controversy  to  an  International  Congress  was  tantamount  to 
the  abandonment  of  her  intention  to  constitute  herself  the  para- 
mount Power  in  Morocco.  It  is  intelligible  enough  that  the 
French  Government  should  have  been  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
this  fact  openly.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  every  step  was  taken  to 
conceal  from  the  French  public  that  the  position  of  France  with 
regard  to  Morocco  was  not  materially  altered,  her  having  con- 
sented to  take  part  in  a  conference,  as  a  concession  made  simply 
and  solely  in  the  interests  of  European  peace  and  international 
amity.  We  cannot  wonder  if  the  special  position  claimed  for 
France  in  Morocco,  as  the  owner  of  Algeria,  was  declared  to  be 
so  obviously  reasonable  as  to  command  the  approval  of  the  Con- 
ference ;  and  that  even  in  the  improbable  event  of  this  approval 
not  being  forthcoming,  France  had  the  power  and  the  will  to 
carry  out  her  policy  in  virtue  of  her  military  strength  and  the 
determination  of  her  people  to  make  every  sacrifice  sooner  than 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  Germany.  This  attempt  to  prove  that 
a  retreat  was  not  a  surrender,  and  was  not  a  step  at  which  the 
national  pride  of  France  had  any  cause  to  take  umbrage,  was 
assisted  by  the  language  of  a  section  of  the  British  press,  which 
in  its  somewhat  exaggerated  enthusiasm  for  the  entente  cordiale 
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declared  day  after  day  British  sympathy  was  entirely  with  France, 
and  that  England  might  be  disposed  under  conceivable  contin- 
gencies to  range  herself  on  the  side  of  France,  not  only  on  the 
field  of  diplomacy  but  on  the  field  of  battle. 

All  countries  are  apt  to  magnify  their  own  importance,  and 
France  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Our  own  estimate  of 
England's  greatness,  strength,  and  loyalty  is  probably  as  high  as 
that  of  France,  but  we  do  not  labour  under  the  delusion,  so  universal 
with  our  neighbours,  that  all  nations  in  the  civilised  world  enter- 
tain a  respect  and  admiration  for  France,  only  second,  if  at  all, 
to  that  they  entertain  for  their  own  country.  This  delusion  is 
intensified  by  the  utter  indifference  of  Frenchmen  to  foreign 
politics,  and  their  extreme  ignorance  of  foreign  countries.  Paris 
is  in  French  opinion  the  mile  lumikre  not  only  of  France,  but 
of  the  globe ;  and  it  is  to  her,  as  the  personification  of  France, 
that  all  other  nations,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  look  for 
41  light  and  leading."  I  think  it  well  to  call  attention  to  this 
delusion  because  it  explains  what  otherwise  might  seem  a  con- 
tradiction to  the  view  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  facts  that  though 
the  Government  of  the  Republic  must  have  known,  when  they 
consented  to  the  proposal  for  a  Conference,  they  were  giving  up 
their  case ;  and  that  they  yet  went  on  protesting  that  they  were 
yielding  on  a  matter  of  form,  not  of  substance. 

Acting  on  the  belief  that  the  sympathies  of  Europe  and  America 
were  on  their  side,  and  that  all  the  great  Powers  would  be  anxious 
to  uphold  the  prestige  of  la  grande  nation,  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  an  International  Congress  would  decide  in  favour  of  the 
French — as  opposed  to  the  German — solution  of  the  Morocco 
question.  Moreover,  it  may  have  been  genuinely  imagined  at  the 
Quai  d'Orsay  that  the  action  of  France  in  accepting  the  reference 
of  the  matter  in  dispute  to  a  congress  would  be  recognised  by 
the  neutral  powers  as  entitling  her  to  their  gratitude,  and  that 
therefore  she  might  count  on  their  supporting  her  claims  at 
Algeciras  by  such  a  majority  as  would  render  it  impossible  for 
Germany  to  resist  the  decision  of  an  International  Congress. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  the  French  Government  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  only  serious  interest  the  neutral  Powers  had,  or  have, 
in  Morocco  was  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  peace  being  endangered 
in  Europe  by  the  controversy  between  France  and  Germany,  and 
that  this  result  could  only  be  achieved  by  satisfying  the  demand 
of  Germany  that  France  should  not  be  given  "  the  free  hand  "  in 
Morocco  which  would  have  been  secured  to  her  by  the  Anglo- 
French  Convention.  Thus  as  the  dominant  desire  of  every 
neutral  Power  is  the  preservation  for  the  present,  and  as  every 
Power  bases  her  policy  on  considerations  of  her  own  personal 
interests,  the  idea  that  Europe  would  support  the  pretensions  of 
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France  on  account  of  their  equity,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  was 
manifestly  chimerical. 

Little  is  still  known  as  to  the  negotiations  which  took  place 
in  Paris  after  M.  Delcasse's  enforced  resignation  between  chosen 
representatives  of  the  French  and  German  Governments  with 
the  view  of  establishing  some  common  programme  which  the 
two  Governments  might  submit  to  the  approval  of  the  Confer- 
ence. But  it  is  obvious  from  the  partial  disclosures  that  have 
been  made  that  the  French  delegates  must  have  become  aware 
that  no  such  common  programme  could  be  devised  unless  France 
was  prepared  to  surrender  any  idea  of  becoming,  under  present 
circumstances,  the  paramount  Power  in  Morocco.  The  complaint 
made  by  the  French  papers,  and  to  a  certain  extent  approved  by 
the  French  Parliament,  was  that  Germany  declined  to  state 
distinctly  what  were  the  terms  she  might  be  ready  to  accept 
at  Algeciras  in  order  to  effect  an  amicable  settlement.  Whether 
these  complaints  were,  or  were  not,  justified,  we  have  as  yet  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the 
French  Government  should  not  have  interpreted  this  silence 
as  signifying  that  Germany  objected  to  any  arrangement  by 
which  France  could  carry  out  the  annexation  of  Morocco  as 
contemplated  by  her  under  the  Anglo-French  convention. 

She  knew  already  that  Germany  objected  to  this  part  of  the 
convention  on  the  ground  that  two  Powers  have  no  authority  to 
make  private  arrangements  with  regard  to  an  independent  State 
in  which  other  European  Powers  have  large  interests  without  the 
knowledge  or  approval  of  an  international  conference.  She  knew 
also  that  Germany  objected  on  the  second  ground,  that  the 
military  occupation  of  Morocco  and  its  administration  by  French 
officials  supported  by  French  troops  was  detrimental  to  the 
interests  of  Europe  in  general,  as  well  as  of  Germany  in  par- 
ticular, and  could  not  therefore  be  permitted.  France  had  already 
given  way  on  the  ground  of  principle,  and  therefore  she  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  give  way  on  the  ground  of  expediency. 
If  this  was  so,  Germany  may  have  considered  that  it  would  be 
easier  for  France  to  discard  her  pretensions  to  become  the  mistress 
of  Morocco  of  her  own  free  will  and  initiative  rather  than  to 
discard  it  at  the  dictation  of  a  foreign  Power.  It  needs  no 
showing  that  Germany  made  no  proposal  during  these  pre- 
liminary pourparlers  which  France  was  prepared  to  accept. 
France,  therefore,  has  no  reason  to  complain  if  a  similar  system 
of  reticence  was  pursued  by  the  representatives  of  Germany  at 
the  Conference  of  Algeciras. 

The  only  concession  made  to  France  has  been  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  right  as  a  European  Power  whose  territory 
is  contiguous  to  that  of  Morocco  to  take  any  military  measures 
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required  to  protect  her  own  territory  against  raids  on  the 
part  of  Morocco.  But  this  acknowledgment  did  not  meet 
the  crux  of  the  Franco-German  controversy.  What  France 
had  hitherto  demanded  was  that  she,  in  conjunction,  possibly, 
with  Spain,  should  undertake  the  restoration  of  order  and  the 
financial  administration  in  Morocco  by  French  troops  and  French 
financiers.  To  this  proposal  Germany  declined  to  give  her  con- 
sent, either  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  ground  that  if  France 
were  allowed  to  occupy  Morocco  with  French  troops  and  to  hold 
the  purse-strings  of  the  shereefian  kingdom,  the  virtual  French 
protectorate  thus  established  must  by  the  logic  of  facts  eventuate 
in  annexation.  Our  own  experience  in  Egypt  establishes  the 
justice  of  this  objection.  I  can  quite  understand  the  contention 
that  the  annexation  of  Morocco  by  France  is  the  best  arrange- 
ment, if  not  for  Morocco  itself,  for  the  interests  of  the  European 
residents  and  traders  in  the  Moorish  kingdom.  But  even  if  this 
is  so,  Germany  had  a  perfect  right  to  contend,  on  her  side,  that 
the  annexation  of  Morocco,  which  would  of  necessity  involve  the 
extension  of  French  territory  from  Tripoli  to  the  Atlantic,  was 
not  consistent  with  the  political  and  industrial  interests  of  Germany 
or  of  Europe.  The  policies,  therefore,  of  France  and  Germany  in 
respect  of  Morocco  was  absolutely  incompatible  with,  and  even 
antagonistic  to  one  another.  Under  these  conditions  there  never 
has  been,  till  the  other  day,  any  possibility  of  a  compromise  which 
might  satisfy  both  parties  to  the  controversy.  The  Conference 
must,  therefore,  have  terminated  in  a  deadlock  unless  one  of  the 
two  Powers  was  prepared  to  abandon  its  policy.  German}7  had 
nothing  to  lose  by  persisting  in  her  contention.  If,  therefore,  the 
Congress  was  not  to  break  up  re  infecta,  France  had  to  relinquish 
all  hope,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  of  including  Morocco  in 
fact,  if  not  in  name,  within  her  North  African  possessions,  and 
must  submit  to  see  the  reorganisation  of  Morocco  carried  out, 
if  at  all,  by  some  sort  of  international  control. 

I  have  no  wish  to  deny  that  moral  force  has  a  certain  weight 
of  its  own  in  all  international  controversies,  but  it  is— and  always 
will  be  while  human  nature  remains  what  it  is — of  very  limited 
weight  unless  it  has  physical  force  at  its  back.  At  the  risk  of 
repeating  a  definition  of  the  difference  between  physical  and 
moral  force  which  I  have  used  more  than  once  in  these  articles, 
I  should  say  that  in  the  former  the  bayonets  are  in  the  front,  but 
that  in  the  latter  they  are  in  the  rear.  Without  bayonets  behind 
or  before  force  cannot  be  said  to  exist.  If  this  definition  is 
correct  it  is  obvious  that  the  only  real  force  of  the  Algeciras 
Conference  resided  in  two  of  its  members,  that  is  in  Germany  or 
France.  England  under  the  wise  guidance  of  our  late  Foreign 
Minister,  if  not  at  the  instance  of  his  Majesty,  who  has  shown 
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remarkable  tact  and  common- sense  in  carrying  through  an  under- 
standing which  has  been  welcomed  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel ,  took  the  utmost  care  to  define  beforehand  our  obligations 
under  the  agreement  in  question.  We  bound  ourselves  to  give 
France  a  free  hand  in  Morocco  in  as  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
and  to  give  our  diplomatic  support  to  any  measures  France  might 
propose  to  take  for  its  re-organisation.  But  I  am  convinced  that 
no  one  of  the  late  ministry  or  no  statesman  of  the  slightest 
political  authority  ever  contemplated  seriously  the  possibility  of 
our  going  to  war  for  the  sake  of  assisting  France  in  adding 
Morocco  to  the  dominions  of  the  Republic. 

We  had  no  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Morocco  which  could 
conceivably  justify  our  military  intervention  in  that  unfortunate 
and  inaccessible  country.  Whether  the  Sultan  or  the  Pretender 
reigned  at  Fez  was  to  us  a  matter  of  complete  indifference. 
Moreover  it  was  obvious  to  the  meanest  comprehension  that  for 
England  to  assist  France  by  armed  force  might  easily  bring  about 
complications  between  England  and  Germany.  The  very  possi- 
bility of  such  a  conflict  was  viewed  with  absolute  aversion  by  the 
British  public  not  only  from  the  absence  of  any  justification 
for  such  a  policy  but  because  it  might  eventuate  in  a  breach  of 
friendly  relations  with  the  one  country  which,  in  virtue  of  its 
race,  its  institutions,  religion,  and  its  national  character  and  its 
history,  is  more  akin  to  us  than  to  any  other  Continental  nation. 
If  this  was  true  in  the  days  when  our  effusive  demonstrations  of 
goodwill  towards  France  were  at  their  height,  it  is  still  more 
true  to-day  when  political  power  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
party  pledged  to  domestic  reforms  which  could  only  be  possibly 
carried  out  under  a  pacific  foreign  policy  incompatible  not  only 
with  wars  but  with  rumours  of  war.  England  therefore  could 
not  be  counted  upon  by  France  for  anything  beyond  diplomatic 
support.  The  same  remark  applies,  though  for  different  reasons, 
to  Russia,  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Austria,  Italy,  Morocco,  and  probably  the  United  States,  were 
more  likely  to  vote  against  than  in  favour  of  the  Tunisification  of 
Morocco.  Even  if  one  side  or  the  other  should  possess  an  absolute 
majority  in  the  Congress,  the  adhesion  of  a  few  comparatively 
unimportant  Continental  States  might  be  sufficient  to  ignore  the 
avowed  hostility  of  Germany,  Austria  and  Italy,  or  in  other  words  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  no  matter  how  strong.  Germany,  however, 
commanded  the  situation  by  her  assertion  that  nothing  save  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Congress  could  be  binding  upon  its  decisions. 
This  assertion  alone  ought  to  have  shown  France  that  Germany 
had  no  intention  of  giving  way.  On  the  other  hand,  no  impartial 
observer  could  doubt  that  France  was  prepared  to  give  way  sooner 
than  expose  herself  to  any  serious  risk  of  a  possible  war  with 
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Germany.  The  organs  of  the  French  Republican  party  might  go 
on  assuring  the  outer  world  that  France  under  the  Third  Bepublic 
has  a  very  different  power  to  France  under  the  Second  Empire ; 
that  her  military  strength  was  nowadays  equal  with,  if  not 
superior  to  that  of  Germany;  that  the  nation  was  resolved,  as 
one  man,  to  tolerate  no  dictation  from  any  foreign  Power ;  and 
hot-headed  agitators  of  the  Clemenceau  type  might  bid  Germany 
be  aware  that  a  little  more  would  rouse  the  temper  of  the  Gallic 
eagle.  I  should  be  the  last  to  disparage  the  gallantry  or  the 
courage  of  the  French  nation.  It  is,  however,  no  disparagement 
of  France  to  say  that  le  gros  bon  sens  of  the  nation  was  superior 
to  the  table-talk  of  her  politicians,  and  that  whether  the  chances 
were  or  were  not  in  her  favour  in  the  event  of  a  new  campaign, 
any  possible  gain  in  establishing  French  supremacy  in  Morocco 
would  be  utterly  inadequate  to  the  certain  cost,  and  the  possible 
loss  involved  in  an  European  war. 

Throughout  this  Morocco  controversy,  I  have  never  wavered 
in  my  assertion  that  the  French  nation  had  never  the  slightest 
intention  of  going  to  war  with  Germany.  There  was  an  intel- 
ligible, though  as  I  deem  an  irrational,  apprehension  on  the  part 
of  France  that  Germany  was  desirous  of  war.  If  this  impression 
had  been  realised,  I  am  confident  that  France,  whatever  the 
ultimate  result  might  have  been,  would  have  proved  equal  to  the 
occasion.  But  the  idea  of  France  engaging  in  a  war  with  Ger- 
many for  the  sake  of  aggrandising  herself  in  Morocco  was  too 
flagrant  an  absurdity  to  commend  itself  to  the  approval  of  a 
nation  not  afflicted  with  political  blindness.  The  soundness  of 
this  view  was  clearly  shown  as  soon  as  there  seemed  ground  to 
anticipate  the  Conference  of  Algeciras  breaking  up  without  coming 
to  any  settlement.  The  French  Chamber  went  out  of  its  way  to 
pass  a  vote  reducing  the  periods  of  service  required  for  recruits  and 
the  numbers  of  the  territorial  army  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
that  service  ineffective  from  a  military  point  of  view.  This  vote 
was  carried  in  the  face  of  the  Bouvier  Ministry,  and  in  spite 
of  the  protest  of  General  Andr6,  the  then  Minister  of  War, 
and  this,  too,  at  a  time  when  the  rumours  of  impending  complica- 
tions had  revived  once  more.  The  Chauvinist  party  in  France 
have  attempted  to  explain  away  the  significance  of  the  vote,  on 
the  plea  that  it  did  not  represent  the  real  opinion  of  its  supporters, 
but  was  simply  intended  to  influence  popular  opinion  in  view  of  the 
approaching  elections.  This  plea,  if  it  be  true,  only  confirms  my 
contention  that  the  French  electorate,  which  under  universal 
suffrage  is  identical  with  the  French  nation,  is  absolutely  hostile 
to  any  policy  of  a  non-pacific  character.  When  once  this  became 
clear  it  followed  that  Germany  was  necessarily  master  of  the 
situation  of  Algeciras. 
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The  Conference  met  in  the  middle  of  February,  and  spent  the 
first  month  of  its  existence  in  non-official  conversation  between 
its  members  and  in  dealing  with  collateral  subjects  which  had  no 
bearing  upon  the  main  points  at  issue,  namely,  the  formation  of  a 
State  Bank  and  the  organisation  of  a  police  force  to  maintain 
order  in  Morocco,  or  to  enforce  the  reform  which  the  Conference 
should  determine  to  introduce.  These  two  points  owed  their 
importance  to  their  involving  the  issue  whether  France  was  or 
was  not  to  have  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  as  contemplated  by  the 
Anglo-French  Convention.  Up  to  the  early  part  of  last  month 
the  work  of  the  Congress  has  been  aptly  described  as  "  marking 
time,"  that  is,  discussing  subsidiary  subjects  which  carried  their 
task  no  forwarder,  but  furnished  a  decent  excuse  for  prolonging 
their  deliberations.  It  should,  however,  be  owned  that  this 
"  marking  time "  policy  brought  to  light  five  important  con- 
clusions. The  first  was  that  England  had  no  intention  of  going 
beyond  the  terms  of  her  compact  with  France  by  interpreting 
diplomatic  support  as  a  preliminary  step  towards  an  active  inter- 
vention which  might  affect  her  friendly  relations  with  Germany. 
The  second  was  that  no  one  of  the  neutral  Powers  would  take 
action  calculated  to  endanger,  however  remotely,  the  maintenance 
of  European  peace.  The  third  was  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
question  being  brought  before  the  Conference  affecting  the  issue 
whether  Morocco  should  be  placed  under  French  control,  as 
proposed  by  France,  or  under  some  form  of  International  control, 
as  proposed  by  Germany,  there  was  no  likelihood  of  France 
commanding  any  substantial  numerical  majority  of  the  neutral 
Powers.  The  fourth  was  that  France  had  definitely  abandoned 
any  idea  of  running  the  risk  of  a  war  with  Germany  single-handed 
in  order  to  carry  out  her  ambition  of  securing  a  supremacy  in 
Morocco  similar  to  that  secured  by  England  in  Egypt.  The  fifth 
and  last  was  that  Germany  would  sooner  withdraw  from  the 
Conference  than  accept  any  compromise  under  which  Morocco 
would  become  a  French  dependency. 

Given  these  conclusions,  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  Conference.  It  remained  with 
Germany  to  determine  whether  the  Conference  should  end  in 
smoke,  or  whether  its  members  should  accept  some  arrangement 
by  which  the  administration  of  Morocco  should  be  conducted 
under  International  control.  It  is  not  my  object  to  discuss  in 
this  article  whether  the  attitude  of  Germany  in  this  affair  is  likely 
to  prove  more  conducive  to  her  own  interests  or  to  those  of 
Europe  and  Morocco  than  the  adoption  of  the  "  free  hand  "  for 
France  principle  proposed  under  the  Anglo-French  Agreement. 
As  I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion  that  Germany  was 
within  her  rights  in  protesting  that  no  private  arrangement 
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between  two  European  Powers  with  regard  to  Morocco  could  be 
considered  valid  unless  it  had  been  previously  submitted  to  the 
cognisance  and  approval  of  other  Powers  possessing  grave  interests 
of  their  own  in  the  country  to  which  the  arrangement  applied,  I 
see  no  cause  to  repeat  the  arguments  in  favour  of  a  contention 
which  has  been  tacitly,  if  not  overtly,  endorsed  by  the  Conference 
now  about  to  conclude  its  labours. 

All  I  think  it  needful  to  point  out  is  that  Germany  has  not 
justified  the  insinuations  which  up  to  a  very  recent  date  were 
brought  against  her  good  faith  and  loyalty.  We  were  assured 
that  Germany's  chief,  if  not  sole,  object  in  protracting  proceedings 
at  Algeciras  was  to  find  some  excuse  for  picking  a  quarrel  with 
France,  which  might  justify  her  in  bringing  the  Conference  to  an 
abortive  conclusion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Germany  displayed  an 
unexpected  willingness  to  study  French  susceptibilities  as  soon 
as  France  had  consented  to  abandon  the  idea  of  obtaining  a  para- 
mount position  in  Morocco.  Directly  it  became  manifest  that 
France  was  not  prepared  to  take  her  stand  on  the  Anglo-French 
Convention,  Austria  came  forward  to  propose  a  compromise  which 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  was  suggested  by  Germany.  Its 
general  purport  was  to  the  effect  that  any  reforms  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  Morocco  approved  by  the  Conference  of  Algeciras 
are  to  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  police  force  composed  of  French 
and  Spanish  troops  under  the  supreme  control  of  a  European 
officer  of  some  European  Power  other  than  one  of  the  two 
Continental  States  whose  frontiers  in  their  North  African  posses- 
sions are  conterminous  with  those  of  the  Shereefian  kingdom. 

Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  I  am  still  in  ignorance  of  the 
precise  terms  which  have  been  approved  at  Algeciras.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  as  soon  as  the  attitude  of  the  French  Chamber  in 
reducing  the  period  of  military  service  for  reservists  had  shown  that 
France  had  not  the  faintest  intention  of  pursuing  a  non  possumus 
policy  at  the  Conference,  the  conclusion  of  a  compromise,  dictated 
virtually  if  not  overtly  by  Germany,  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
The  character  of  this  compromise  will  not,  I  think,  be  deemed 
unsatisfactory  to  men  of  common-sense,  though  it  may  prove  dis- 
appointing to  those  Francophils  in  our  own  country  who  are 
more  French  than  the  French  themselves,  and  who  confidently 
predicted  that  France  would  never  give  way  about  Morocco,  and 
that  if  this  was  so  Germany  was  prepared  to  withdraw  from  the 
Conference  leaving  the  question  of  Morocco  unsettled,  and  thus 
to  keep  alive  a  controversy  which  might  at  any  moment  constitute 
an  excuse  for  the  disturbance  of  European  peace.  These  expecta- 
tions have  both  been  disproved  by  the  course  of  events. 

Germany,  at  the  instance  of  Austria,  has  agreed  to  the  military 
force  required  to  restore  order  in  Morocco  being  composed  of  French 
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and  Spanish  troops  acting  as  mandatories  of  the  Sultan.  In  order 
to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  this  mandate  the  Franco- 
Spanish  army  in  Morocco  is  to  be  placed  under  the  supreme 
control  of  an  officer  belonging  to  a  neutral  State.  It  is  reported 
that  the  French  representatives  have  demurred  to  the  above 
mandate  as  being  unnecessary,  and  have  offered  to  give  additional 
guarantees  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Open  Door.  But  this 
demurrer  has  been  raised  rather,  I  imagine,  to  save  their  faces 
than  with  any  intention  of  offering  any  serious  opposition  to  the 
proposed  compromise.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  as 
yet  made  any  attempt  to  obtain  a  hold  on  Morocco  beyond  that 
she  has  acquired  already  by  her  services  to  the  Sultan,  as  the 
sovereign  of  an  independent  State.  She  has  also  baffled  the 
ambition  of  France  to  assume  a  Protectorate  over  Morocco  in 
virtue  of  the  Anglo-French  agreement,  has  thereby  established  a 
precedent  which  she  deems  of  importance  to  herself  and  has 
certainly  vindicated  her  claim  to  have  a  voice  in  all  international 
arrangements  affecting  her  own  interests  or  those  of  friendly 
Powers  not  parties  to  the  arrangements  in  question.  With  this 
result  Germany  may  well  rest  content. 

Nor  can  I  see  myself  that  we  in  England  have  any  cause  to  be 
dissatisfied.  We  have  loyally  carried  out  any  obligations  towards 
France  contracted  under  the  Anglo-French  Agreement,  and  if 
our  ally  has  not  succeeded  in  effecting  her  purpose  this  is  no 
fault  of  ours.  British  interests  in  Morocco  will  certainly  be  as 
well  protected  under  international  control  as  under  French;  while 
we,  in  view  of  our  military  occupation  of  Egypt  and  of  our 
possession  of  the  Soudan,  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  at  being 
set  free  from  any  complicity  in  a  policy  which  might  easily  have 
excited  the  fanaticism  always  latent  throughout  the  Mohammedan 
communities  of  North  Africa.  Our  dominant  interests  at  this 
period  are  the  maintenance  of  European  peace  and  the  removal 
of  any  cause  of  ill-will  between  England  and  Germany.  Both 
these  interests  are  apparently  advanced  by  the  compromise  arrived 
at  by  the  Conference  of  Algeciras,  while  the  specific  terms  of 
such  a  compromise  are  to  England  a  matter  of  comparative 
indifference.  We  can  therefore  say  with  justice,  "  All's  well  that 
ends  well." 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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WOMAN    SUFFRAGE    IN    NEW    ZEALAND 

BY  EDITH   SEARLE   GROSSMANN 

THE  question  of  enfranchising  women  in  England  has  now, 
for  the  first  time,  come  within  the  sphere  of  political  possibilities. 
With  over  three  hundred  members  of  Parliament  pledged  in  its 
favour,  and  with  a  number  of  working  women  only  too  zealous 
in  urging  their  claims,  it  will  probably  not  be  very  long  before  the 
mother-country  follows  the  example  of  her  Australasian  colonies. 
Colonial  experience  of  female  suffrage,  if  it  does  nothing  else, 
ought  at  least  to  dissipate  any  fears  of  political  or  social  disasters. 
No  great  experiment  has  ever  passed  off  more  quietly  or  created 
less  of  an  upheaval. 

As  soon  as  the  Bill  became  law,  all  opposition  died  away. 
Even  the  extreme  Conservative  ladies,  whose  sad  case  in  being 
driven  to  vote  against  their  will  had  long  been  exposed  to  public 
pity,  now  welcomed  martyrdom  with  resignation  and  even  zeal. 
Occasionally  an  inveterate  praiser  of  past  times  publishes  in 
some  paper  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  colony  an  account  of  the 
deplorable  mischief  done  by  the  measure,  but  the  community 
itself  has  settled  down  contentedly  under  the  new  system,  and 
has  discovered,  with  some  surprise,  that  things  remain  very  much 
as  before.  There  have  been  changes,  but  nothing  in  the  nature 
either  of  a  catastrophe  or  a  millenium. 

New  Zealand,  which  had  been  the  first  country  within  the 
Empire  to  open  her  University  to  women,  was  also  the  pioneer  in 
granting  them  the  vote.  This  right  was  won  partly  by  agitation 
among  the  sex  concerned,  and  partly  by  concession  from  the  sex  that 
had  the  power  to  grant.  In  using  the  term  agitation,  it  is  only  fair 
to  guard  against  conveying  any  impression  of  noisiness  or  disorder. 
The  victory  was  won  without  loss  of  dignity  among  its  advocates. 
Their  motto,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Council  explained, 
was  "  evolution  not  revolution."  No  speakers  were  interrupted 
by  them,  and  no  forced  visits  paid  to  private  houses.  There  was, 
indeed,  and  still  is,  rather  an  excess  than  an  absence  of  diffidence, 
and  the  difficulty  was  to  draw  them  forward.  The  most  zealous 
workers  amongst  them  were  sincerely  desirous  of  having  not  only 
women,  but  all  the  best  that  is  meant  by  womanhood  represented 
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in  the  State.  Their  chief  mistake  was  the  natural  one  of  all  untried 
enthusiasts,  they  greatly  over-estimated  the  good  that  would  be 
brought  about.  Women,  they  argued,  have  a  higher  moral 
standard  than  men,  and  their  influence  cannot  fail  to  purify  and 
elevate  public  life.  But  from  the  first  they  stood  firmly  on  the 
broad  general  principle  that  each  sex,  like  every  class,  understands 
best  its  own  interests  and  has  a  just  claim  to  be  represented  in 
the  State.  New  Zealand  had  manhood  suffrage,  excluding  only 
legal  infants,  imbeciles  and  convicts,  and  nothing  but  prejudice 
still  continued  to  bar  women.  More  than  once  a  suggestion  was 
made — as  it  has  been  in  England — of  giving  a  qualified  franchise 
to  women.  One  person  advised  enfranchising  women  who  had 
a  certain  amount  of  property,  and  another  recommended  confining 
the  right  to  University  graduates.  "  The  change  might  be  made 
gradually,"  it  was  argued,  "  and  at  the  same  time  we  can  ensure 
the  women's  vote  not  outweighing  the  men's."  But  such  restric- 
tions are  altogether  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  modern  democracy, 
and  it  was  felt  to  be  absurd  that  the  voting  power  should  be 
common  to  all  classes  of  men,  but  amongst  women  should  be 
confined  to  a  propertied  or  educated  aristocracy.  Such  proposi- 
tions found  favour  with  neither  one  side  nor  the  other. 

Amongst  women  the  propaganda  was  carried  on  with  a  good 
deal  of  quiet  activity.  Letters  and  articles  were  sent  to  the 
newspapers  discussing  the  question  on  logical  grounds  and  com- 
bating objections.  Printed  leaflets  were  distributed  amongst 
friends  and  acquaintances,  and  speeches  were  made  at  public  or 
semi-public  meetings.  Finally  a  petition  was  drawn  up,  and  in 
some  districts  a  house-to-house  canvass  was  made.  Some  31,000 
signatures  were  thus  obtained.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
personal  influence,  acting  often  simply  through  private  conversa- 
tion, or  correspondence,  did  more  than  anything  else  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  feeling.  Intellectual  women  turned  men  into 
champions  of  their  sex.  It  was  chiefly  male  politicians  who 
fought  in  the  public  arena,  but  it  was  women  who  inspired  them. 
The  leader  of  the  movement,  Mrs.  Kate  Shepherd,  is  one  of  those 
whose  intensity  of  conviction  is  bound  to  convert  others.  For 
some  years  she  worked  unceasingly,  never  losing  sight  of  her 
object.  When  in  1893  the  Bill  became  law,  she  was  obliged  to 
travel  and  recruit  her  health,  which  had  been  severely  taxed  by 
her  efforts. 

Every  argument  that  is  now  being  brought  forward  in  England 
was  urged  then  in  New  Zealand  by  the  opponents  of  the  suffrage, 
and  every  argument  was  fairly  met.  Woman's  place,  said  the 
anti-suffragists,  is  at  home,  and  her  duty  is  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother.  To  this  the  other  side  replied,  "  Men  are  husbands  and 
fathers,  but  these  functions  (though  coupled  with  earning  the 
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livelihood)  do  not  interfere  with  an  intelligent  interest  in  politics 
and  recording  their  vote  once  in  three  years."  "  Women  have 
no  right  to  vote  because  they  cannot  serve  in  the  army,"  was  a 
singularly  pointless  argument  in  the  colonies,  where  there  are 
only  volunteer  corps,  joined  by  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  com- 
munity, and  where  even  that  fraction  is  not  at  all  likely  ever 
to  show  its  prowess.  "  To  be  consistent  you  should  then  dis- 
enfranchise all  who  cannot  bear  arms,"  said  the  woman's  party. 
A  much  more  specious  objection  was  that  "  all  womanly  women  " 
dislike  the  franchise.  "  Then  let  them  leave  it  to  those  who  will 
use  it,"  was  the  natural  reply,  followed  by  a  counter-reply  that  if 
this  were  done  the  unwomanly  women  would  swamp  the  elec- 
tions and  get  things  all  their  own  way.  There  was,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  large  amount  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  the 
majority  were  either  indifferent  or  hostile  to  the  franchise.  A 
number  did  not  know  what  it  meant,  and  waited  for  some  one  to 
tell  them  what  to  do.  But  any  knowledge  of  historical  move- 
ments might  have  shown  that  there  is  nearly  always  an  inert 
mass  which  simply  wants  to  let  things  alone,  but  which  falls  in 
with  any  change  readily  enough  as  soon  as  it  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  An  effective  minority  counts  in  the  end  for  more  than  a 
passive  majority.  So  members  of  Parliament  began  to  feel,  and 
the  enfranchisement  of  women,  long  derided  as  an  empirical 
absurdity,  came  to  be  recognised  as  within  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics.  Within  the  House  the  most  energetic  champions  were, 
in  its  earlier  stages,  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  Sir  William  Fox,  Mr. 
Ballance,  and  during  the  crisis  itself,  Sir  John  Hall  and  Sir 
Robert  Stout. 

From  the  first,  female  suffrage  was  closely  connected  with  the 
cause  of  temperance.  Just  as  in  America,  in  regard  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  a  body  of  earnest  women  in  New  Zealand 
now  demanded  representation  in  the  government  because  they 
were  confronted  with  an  evil  which  was  protected  by  the  State 
and  which  men  alone  either  would  not  or  could  not  bring  to  an 
end.  The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  also  supplied 
the  suffragists  with  a  ready-made  organisation,  and  when  meetings 
were  held  and  speeches  delivered,  it  was  generally  under  the 
auspices  of  that  association.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
connection  did  the  cause  more  harm  than  good.  The  Prohibition 
(or  total  abstinence)  party  has  always  been  a  strong  one  in  New 
Zealand,  and  it  was  solidly  in  favour  of  the  suffrage ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  roused  up  the  liquor  trade  to  a  most  formidable 
antagonism.  The  fact  that  twelve  years  after  the  enfranchise- 
ment Prohibition  still  seems  almost  as  far  off  as  ever,  suggests 
that  the  mutual  help  has  been  rather  doubtful.  And  close  as  the 
connection  was  with  Prohibition,  it  was  not  an  absolutely  essential 
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one.  Some  of  the  women  workers  were  not  Prohibitionists,  and 
one  or  two  minor  societies,  like  the  newly-founded  Canterbury 
Women's  Institute,  took  the  matter  up  independently  of  the 
W.C.T.U.  The  platform  adopted  by  some  of  the  leaders  was  this  : 
"  We  want  the  franchise  as  a  means  of  civil  equality.  Temper- 
ance is  one  illustration  of  the  need  we  have  of  it." 

Another  connection  was  that  with  the  Labour  party.  On  the 
whole  that  party  was  in  favour  of  the  franchise,  but  they  certainly 
were  not  unanimous.  At  a  public  meeting  held  in  Christchurch 
about  a  year  before  the  new  Act  was  passed,  I  remember  a  Labour 
member  speaking  against  the  franchise  and  carrying  the  rougher 
class  present  so  strongly  with  him,  that  the  suffragists  (who  were 
men)  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  a  fair  hearing.  There  were 
also  Conservative  members  in  the  House  much  more  friendly  than 
the  majority  of  the  Labour  members.  The  truth  is  that  there 
was  up  till  the  end  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  division  of 
opinion  amongst  all  ranks.  It  must  be  remembered  that  with 
the  unimportant  exception  of  Wyoming,  New  Zealand  was  the 
first  country  to  take  what  was  felt  to  be  a  leap  in  the  dark. 

Both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  women  found  as  warm 
champions  amongst  men  as  amongst  their  own  sex.  And  the 
opposition  was  not  as  bitter  as  it  has  been  in  some  other 
countries.  The  columns  even  of  Conservative  newspapers  were 
opened  to  both  sides.  But  as  the  High  Commissioner  has  himself 
stated,  the  motives  which  finally  prevailed  on  the  government 
were  not  those  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  The  question  was  not 
one  of  pure  justice  or  logic  or  conviction,  but  of  political 
expediency.  The  measure  was  a  Liberal  one  on  the  whole,  and 
the  Liberals  were  now  inaugurating  a  new  era  in  colonial  politics. 
Still  they  kept  hesitating.  Perhaps  a  few  even  believed  what  was 
asserted  in  the  Press  that  women  are  by  nature  Conservative,  and 
might  turn  the  balance  against  State  Socialism.  More  likely 
they  were  disturbed  by  the  alliance  between  the  suffragists  and 
the  Prohibition  party.  The  struggle  was  a  long  one.  First 
proposed  in  1865,  the  franchise  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Ballance  in  1879,  and  in  1893  under  Mr.  Seddon's  ministry, 
Parliament,  though  still  uncertain  and  hesitating,  passed  the  Bill 
by  a  final  majority  of  two.  The  example  of  New  Zealand  was 
followed  by  the  States  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth. 

The  results  of  the  enfranchisement  have  a  peculiar  interest 
just  now  when  the  English  Parliament  is  beginning  to  consider 
the  matter.  An  instantaneous  change  came  over  the  conduct  of 
elections.  I  well  remember,  when  a  very  young  girl,  seeing  an 
election  mob  come  surging  along  the  High  Street  of  Christchurch, 
the  policemen  riding  to  and  fro  trying  to  disperse  them,  while 
women  and  children  sought  refuge  in  the  nearest  shops.  Many 
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years  later,  on  the  last  election  day  under  the  old  system,  a 
number  of  schoolgirls  and  I,  picnicing  in  the  gardens  on  the  hill 
above  Wellington,  amused  ourselves  by  listening  to  the  uproar  in 
the  town  below.  The  noise  certainly  did  no  harm,  but  it  was 
accompanied  by  drunkenness,  and  these  occasions  were  too  often 
celebrated,  as  Hogmanay  is  in  the  Canongate.  The  first  election 
day  after  the  new  Act  presented  a  transformation  scene.  It  was 
kept  as  a  general  holiday,  and  fortunately  the  day  was  bright. 
Families  and  friends  went  together  to  the  schoolrooms  and  to 
local  post  offices,  fathers  and  mothers,  daughters  and  sons,  and 
often  little  children  with  them,  all  in  their  best  attire,  all  cheerful 
and  eagerly  interested.  Rowdyism  completely  disappeared  from 
that  date  forward,  on  the  day  itself,  and  now  when  it  shows  at  all, 
it  is  at  night,  when  women  are  no  longer  abroad.  This  change 
augured  well  for  the  influence  of  women,  but,  unfortunately,  in 
their  hopes  of  raising  the  standard  of  political  morality,  the 
reformers  have  been  disappointed.  So  far  as  morals  go,  things 
remain  much  as  before  in  the  colonial  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  if  men  alone  were  electors. 
What  is  a  little  singular,  the  victory  has  only  slightly  strengthened 
the  temperance  cause.  The  real  reason  for  this,  however,  is  not 
so  much  the  indifference  of  the  new  electors,  but  the  fact  that 
the  Trade  Alliance  exerts  itself  more  and  more  to  counterbalance 
their  influence. 

The  power  of  the  democracy  has  been  immensely  increased. 
As  we  look  backward  it  seems  strange  that  this  result  was  not  fore- 
seen. New  Zealand  had  already  manhood  suffrage  with  only  a 
slight  residential  qualification,  and  when  an  addition  of  woman- 
hood suffrage  was  made  to  this,  the  most  natural  consequence  was 
the  doubling  of  the  votes  of  the  majority,  i.e.  of  the  working- 
classes.  Both  Liberals  and  Conservatives  had  been  very  doubtful 
how  large  a  percentage  of  women  would  vote  at  all.  So  many 
had  publicly  protested  their  disgust  at  any  unwomanly  concern 
with  the  welfare  of  their  country.  But  even  the  Opposition  papers 
changed  their  tactics  as  soon  as  the  Bill  became  law  and  urged 
Conservative  women,  whatever  scruples  they  might  have  about 
the  measure,  to  sacrifice  them  now  to  the  duty  of  preventing 
their  party  from  being  swamped.  The  Liberals  were  equally  bent 
on  bringing  their  new  recruits  into  the  field.  The  argument  of 
indifference  was  effectively  disposed  of  when  soon  after  the  Act  had 
become  law  90,290  females  as  against  129,792  males  used  their  new 
voting  powers.  But  even  assuming  that  a  similar  use  was  made 
of  the  vote  in  England,  the  increase  of  the  Democratic  or  rather 
Labour  strength  would  not  follow,  unless  the  Labour  party  had 
(as  in  New  Zealand)  strong  leaders  of  its  own.  Numbers  are  of 
very  little  importance  unless  they  represent  an  independent  mass 
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acting  on  its  own  initiative.  In  other  circumstances  an  increase 
of  numbers  simply  swells  the  ranks  of  a  popular  party  which 
would  be  in  power  with  or  without  fresh  additions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  a  large  number,  perhaps  the  majority, 
of  women  still  vote  under  the  influence  of  their  husbands  or 
fathers.  Perhaps  this  is  not  altogether  an  evil.  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  in  favour  of  giving  a  plural  vote  to  the  head  of  a 
household.  But  there  is  a  considerable  minority,  which  is  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  which  thinks  and  decides  for  itself.  The 
franchise  has  been  a  political  education  to  women  and  has  roused 
them  to  an  interest  which  they  could  not  feel  while  it  seemed  out- 
side their  sphere.  The  agitation  had  already  given  birth  to  some 
women's  political  societies.  These  now  increased  until  there  was 
one  in  every  town  of  importance  throughout  the  Colony.  Some 
of  these  were  organs  of  the  Government,  not,  indeed,  officially, 
but  in  complete  agreement  with  their  policy.  Others  were  inde- 
pendent of  party  and,  in  fact,  soon  began  to  advocate  a  non-party 
Government,  and  for  all  important  matters,  the  direct  referendum 
to  the  people.  Some  of  these  societies  united  to  send  members 
to  the  Women's  National  Council,  a  sort  of  unrecognised  and 
self-elected  Parliament,  meeting  annually  at  one  of  the  chief 
centres  and  discussing  in  detail  an  extensive  programme  of 
reform.  The  subjects  discussed  may  serve  to  show  what  direc- 
tion political  women  are  likely  to  take.  Many  are  concerned 
with  their  own  sex,  e.g.,  regulations  about  shop-girls'  labour,  the 
economic  independence  of  women,  and  equality  of  wages,  when 
both  sexes  are  doing  equal  work.  Other  subjects  deal  with 
children,  especially  education  and  the  care  of  poor  and  destitute 
children.  They  have  also  proclaimed  themselves  a  peace  society. 
The  legislation  they  appeal  for  is  humanitarian,  and  in  all  reforms 
they  are  Radicals  of  the  colonial  type,  that  is  to  say,  uncom- 
promising reformers  who  have  no  idea  of  violence  or  injustice. 
M.  Siegfried  (La  Democratic  en  Nouvelle  Zelande)  says  of  the 
speakers  at  the  first  Council,  1899,  that  they  were  orators  rather 
than  debaters,  and  he  criticises  sharply  their  impracticable 
idealism.  Their  exclusion  from  the  active  sphere  of  politics 
forces  them  to  be  theoretical  rather  than  practical.  While  they 
cannot  sit  in  Parliament  or  hold  any  government  office,  it  is 
impossible  they  should  understand  the  difficulties  of  working  out 
perfect  schemes.  A  simple  cure  for  their  idealism  would  be  to 
make  them  all  members  of  Parliament. 

But  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  friendly  and  unfriendly, 
the  National  Council  has  made  itself  felt.  Public  attention  is 
directed  to  its  speeches  by  full  reports  in  the  newspapers,  and 
some  of  its  suggestions  have  been  taken  up  by  Members  of  the 
House.  Candidates  for  office  do  not  care  to  disregard  even  a 
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small  body  if  it  is  active,  united  and  proselytising,  and  has  very 
definite  aims  before  it.  It  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty 
how  far  women's  influence  has  affected  legislation.  It  has  been, 
so  far,  not  the  influence  of  the  whole  mass  of  female  electors,  but 
of  a  small  number  of  earnest  workers  amongst  them.  In  view  of 
their  discussions,  we  may  safely  assume  that  they  have  increased 
the  humanitarian  element  in  the  State.  One  or  two  laws  are 
directly  traceable  to  them,  that  of  raising  the  age  for  the  protec- 
tion of  young  girls  from  thirteen  to  sixteen,  and  also  a  law 
granting  the  dissolution  of  marriage  in  the  case  of  habitual 
drunkenness  or  wilful  and  prolonged  desertion  or  adultery  on 
either  side.  The  latter  example  has  been  questioned,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  rough  draft  of  the  Bill  was  actually  drawn  up  by 
the  head  of  a  women's  political  society  and  forwarded  to  a  friendly 
Member  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Beeves,  in  his  book  on  '  State 
Experiments  in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,'  has  minimised  the 
part  played  by  colonial  women  in  the  State.  Yet  that  is  itself  an 
indirect  tribute  to  the  quiet  and  unassuming  character  of  their 
efforts.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  are  still  debarred  from 
any  direct  legislative  or  executive  functions,  and  can  act  only 
through  male  representatives.  All  they  have  done  has  been 
through  the  agency  of  men,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  they 
themselves  have  been  inactive  or  insignificant. 

The  increased  political  activity  of  women  has  not  led  to  the 
dire  results  prophesied  by  the  anti- suffragists.  Domestic  life  has 
not  been  even  disturbed.  The  married  people  who  quarrel  over 
politics  are  those  who  are  bound  to  quarrel  over  something. 
Where  the  two  are  agreed,  or  where  the  husband's  influence 
predominates,  they  vote  alike.  Where  the  wife  thinks  and 
decides  for  herself  she  is  generally  strong  enough  to  have  her 
judgment  respected  by  her  husband.  Homes  have  not  been 
neglected.  The  time  spent  in  recording  a  vote  every  three  years 
is  a  negligible  quantity.  Political  women,  like  the  members  of 
the  various  leagues  and  societies,  certainly  spend  some  considerable 
share  of  their  time  in  public  work.  But  even  with  them  it  is  not 
nearly  so  absorbing  and  so  destructive  of  home-life  as  the  common 
round  of  social  gaieties.  And  most  of  these  amateur  politicians 
are  mature  women  of  experience,  and  their  children  are  long 
past  the  age  when  they  require  all  of  a  mother's  leisure.  They 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  average  women,  and  are  gifted 
with  a  surplus  of  energy.  Politics  is  regarded  by  many  of  them 
as  a  more  effectual  means  of  philanthropy  than  charity  has  yet 
proved. 

So  far  the  franchise  has  not  brought  about  any  revolution.  It 
has  helped  to  raise  the  position  of  women  in  New  Zealand,  but 
not  to  any  remarkable  extent.  It  has  increased  their  interest  in 
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politics,  and  certainly  promoted  the  introduction  of  humanitarian 
legislation  into  the  House.  It  has  not  affected  home-life  per- 
ceptibly, and  it  has  not  altered  the  character  of  women.  Many 
prophecies  of  evil  have  proved  false  and  many  hopes  have  been 
disappointed.  Politics  have  not  been  raised  to  a  higher  standard. 
But  the  people  are  more  effectually  represented  than  they  had 
ever  been  before.  Women,  without  changing  their  domestic 
character,  have  become  citizens  equally  with  men,  and  life  already 
has  a  larger  outlook  for  them.  But  still  in  New  Zealand,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  only  the  rarer  exceptional  women  who  devote 
themselves  to  politics.  The  great  outstanding  result  of  the 
enfranchisement  has  been  the  strengthening  of  the  popular 
party. 

EDITH  SEARLB  GEOSSMANN. 
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BIRD-LIFE   ON   AN  AFRICAN    RIVER 

BY  DR.  E.  HOPKINSON,  D.S.O. 

A  WEST  coast  river.  Miles  and  miles  of  dull-green  mangroves 
stretch  up  and  down  on  either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the 
thick  mud-stained  water  slides  past  without  a  sound,  and  the 
midday  sun  flaming  overhead  blisters  the  paint  and  scorches  the 
woodwork  of  the  old  white  schooner  lying  at  anchor  in  mid- 
stream, turning  her  littered  deck  into  a  frizzling  inferno.  But  in 
spite  of  this  about  her  deck  lie  black  forms,  those  of  her  crew, 
sleeping  in  various  attitudes  and  the  scantiest  of  clothing — some 
in  the  full  glare,  which  to  them  is  apparently  only  grateful  and 
comforting,  others  in  the  narrow  belt  of  shade  thrown  by  the 
motionless  foresail.  Aft  on  the  roof  of  the  miserable  box,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  "  cabin,"  lie  two  more  sleepers,  the  captain  and 
his  mate,  black  like  their  crew,  but  perhaps  a  trifle  more  dressy 
in  their  attire,  or  rather  less  undressed.  Inside  that  cabin  (a 
Hobson's  choice  for  him  between  the  stewy  heat  there  and  the 
shadeless  furnace  outside)  a  single  white  man  sits  or  lies  in 
pyjamas,  trying  at  one  time  to  pass  the  time  with  some  month- 
old  papers  or  a  much-worn  pack  of  patience  cards,  at  another  to 
imagine  that  he  is  getting  some  sort  of  a  siesta. 

Another  day,  another  scene,  but  on  the  same  river  and  the 
same  schooner,  though  now  she  is  moving  slowly  up-river,  not, 
however,  by  means  of  her  sails.  There  is  still  not  a  breath  of  air, 
and  all  her  canvas,  though  hoisted  in  some  vague  hope  that  it 
may  sometime  be  of  use,  hangs  motionless  and  idle.  It  is  the 
muscle  of  her  crew  which  forms  her  motive  power ;  four  of  them 
are  in  the  dingey  pulling  at  their  oars  for  all  they  are  worth, 
and  just  helping  the  old  boat  to  move  along  a  little  faster  than 
the  tide.  This  they  do  for  six-hour  spells  at  a  time  all  through 
the  day-time  heat  or  the  cooler  but  damp  and  mist-laden  air  of  the 
night,  as  long  as  the  tide  is  favourable,  occasionally  relieving  the 
monotony  of  their  task  with  a  monotonous  sing-song  or  snatch  of 
weird  whistling,  while  the  sweat  pours  off  their  shining  naked 
bodies  till  one  almost  feels  inclined  to  make  sure  that  they  have  a 
baler  on  board.  Meanwhile  the  captain  lolls  at  the  helm,  smoking 
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or  half-asleep,  but  giving  it  just  enough  attention  to  keep  his 
vessel's  head  more  or  less  up-stream  and  to  avoid  any  outlying 
mangrove-snag  or  half-stranded  palm-trunk,  floated  down  from 
higher  up,  which  may  present  itself  if  his  course  happens  to  take 
him  near  either  shore.  This  will  go  on  till  the  tide  turns  and 
makes  it  useless  to  try  to  make  headway,  when  the  anchor  will 
be  dropped  and  the  crew  turn  to  for  "chop  "  and  another  six- 
hour  rest  till  the  flow  begins  again.  Then  to  work  once  more ; 
"  Haas'  de  anchor  all  "  is  the  order,  and  after  the  usual  shouting 
and  noise  up  it  slowly  comes  in  response  to  the  efforts  of  the 
sailors  straining  at  the  clumsy  windlass  which  fills  up  the  forward 
deck.  This  time  it  may  happen  that  there  is  some  breeze 
(although  on  this  particular  voyage  the  actual  sailing  certainly 
did  not  amount  to  two  days  altogether),  and  then  with  luck  and  a 
following  wind  the  boat  may  do  seven  or  eight  knots  for  a  bit ; 
but,  unfortunately,  even  when  there  is  a  breeze  tacking  is  more 
often  than  not  the  order  of  the  day,  and  then  her  speed  is  hardly 
better  than  that  the  oarsmen  produce,  as  it  means  a  continual 
zig-zag  backwards  and  forwards  across  the  river,  gaining  a  mile 
perhaps  on  one  tack,  only  to  lose  most  of  it  again  on  the  other 
and  in  the  time  it  takes  the  ship  to  go  about. 

The  above  are  no  imaginary  scenes  nor  pages  from  the  journal 
of  some  early  trader  or  slave-ship  skipper  on  the  African  rivers, 
but  a  record  of  to-day,  of  happenings  to  the  writer,  a  colonial 
surgeon,  on  his  way  to  his  headquarters  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
Gambia  river.  Fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  breakdown  of  the  steamer 
which  usually  runs  more  or  less  regularly  up  and  down  the  river, 
had  been  unkind,  and  he  has  had  to  return  to  the  methods  of 
river-travel  in  vogue  before  steam  made  wind  and  tide  of  little 
account,  and  to  experience  what  his  ancestors,  had  they  been 
African  traders,  went  through  on  their  voyages  up  and  down  the 
coast  and  in  the  rivers  they  explored  for  gold,  ivory  or  slaves, 
from  the  days  of  Hanno  until  the  era  of  Messrs.  Elder  Dempster 
&  Co.  For  days  and  weeks  together  they  and  their  vessels  must 
have  lain  in  the  rivers  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides,  content  if,  as  on 
this  trip,  each  night  they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  point  they  left 
in  the  morning.  They  must  have  sweltered  in  the  same  heat, 
breathed  the  same  heavy  air,  cursed  as  they  chewed  at  the  same 
stringy  chicken  and  fought  vainly,  but  everlastingly,  the  same 
stinging  flies,  all  day  and  the  same  hosts  of  mosquitoes  all  night. 
In  those  days,  however,  there  must  have  been  some  compensations 
denied  to  a  present-day  traveller ;  various  excitements  at  least 
there  would  have  been  to  help  the  time  along.  Canoe-attacks  by 
the  warrior  Mandingoes,  the  natives  of  the  country,  cannot  have 
been  infrequent ;  a  leopard  might  at  any  moment  spring  off  some 
overhanging  tree,  as  the  vessel  slowly  skirted  the  shore  or  lay 
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tied  up  for  the  night,  and  such  incidents  as  these,  together  with 
their  fresh-caught  slaves,  must  have  given  variety  to  the  days  and 
at  any  rate  kept  all  on  board  more  or  less  on  the  qui  vive,  while 
of  course  they  always  had  the  pleasureable  excitement  of  profitable 
trade,  and  were  sure  to  be  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  returning 
with  their  holds  full  up  with  goods  of  price — ivory,  gold,  palm- 
kernels  or  slaves — received  in  exchange  for  the  trumpery  cargo  of 
beads,  looking-glasses  or  stair-rods,  which  were  under  hatches 
when  they  entered  the  river.  For  in  those  days  the  coast  trade 
must  have  been  indeed  profitable,  and  one  does  not  wonder  that 
the  cargoes  brought  back  would  always  allure  plenty  more 
venturers  to  fill  the  place  of  those  who  would  never  return  again, 
and  whose  bones  were  resting  far  away  beneath  the  rustling 
palms  or  at  the  bottom  of  some  dark  and  alligator-hunted  creek. 
Half  of  each  crew  might  sicken  and  die  from  fever,  sun  or  drink, 
as  must  have  been  the  case  in  the  careless  days  of  old,  long  before 
the  time  of  quinine  and  mosquito-nets,  and  the  remainder  come 
back  but  shaky  yellow  skeletons,  but  the  lust  for  gold  would 
quickly  fill  the  places  of  the  missing  ones. 

Now,  however,  on  such  a  voyage,  lasting  nearly  a  fortnight 
when  head-winds,  calms  and  strong  adverse  tides  are  met  with, 
time  naturally  hangs  very  heavily  on  one's  hands,  so  that  watching 
the  birds  and  beasts  (the  latter  monkeys,  hippo  and  alligators), 
as  the  boat  crept  slowly  along  or  lay  at  anchor  awaiting  a  turn  of 
the  tide,  has  been  my  chief  amusement  in  the  airless  heat,  and 
some  distraction  from  the  insect  pests,  large  and  small,  which 
swarm  on  a  "  blackman  "  boat. 

For  the  first  hundred  miles  or  so  bird-life  is  scarce,  as  for 
this  distance  the  river  is  fringed  with  a  continuous  unbroken 
belt  of  mangroves,  among  which  birds  or  animals,  even  when 
present,  are  practically  invisfble  from  a  passing  boat ;  here, 
therefore,  as  soon  as  the  gulls,  terns  and  other  sea-birds  are  left 
behind,  one  may  go  for  miles  without  seeing  anything  but  an 
occasional  eagle  or  kite  overhead,  egrets  and  small  blue  herons 
with  perhaps  a  pied  kingfisher  or  two  on  the  lookout  for  fish  on 
the  edges  of  the  mangrove  wall.  Towards  evening  a  few  more 
signs  of  life  appear,  pigeons  and  doves,  screaming  parties  of  fast 
flying  parrots,  hornbills  in  pairs,  rising  and  falling  in  the  air  as 
their  slowly-flapping  wings  bear  them  on  their  course,  and  home- 
returning  starlings  fly  across,  while  the  egrets  begin  to  hurry  up 
or  down  the  river  in  long-drawn  lines  or  scattered  flocks  seeking 
their  chosen  roosting-places ;  for  these  birds  make  a  habit  of 
sleeping  in  large  parties  on  the  trees  at  particular  spots  along  the 
river,  and  to  these  they  return  regularly  about  sundown  every 
evening  from  their  particular  and  often  far-distant  feeding-grounds. 
These  sleeping-sites,  which  are  used  from  year  to  year  and  are 
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therefore  most  prominent  objects  against  the  otherwise  uniform 
dull-green  of  the  mangroves,  are  probably  selected  by  their  tenants 
as  the  spots  most  sheltered  from  the  force  of  the  tornadoes,  which 
during  the  rains  drive  down  the  river  with  force  enough  to  dash  a 
ship  ashore  or  overturn  a  house,  much  less  carry  away  to  destruc- 
tion any  bird  which  may  have  been  foolish  enough  to  choose  an 
exposed  perch. 

Sooner  or  later  an  end  comes  to  all  things,  and  eventually  the 
last  of  the  mangroves,  which  gradually  thin  out  as  the  water 
gets  less  and  less  brackish,  are  left  behind  even  by  a  sailing-boat, 
and  the  banks  become  more  diversified  and  more  interesting. 
They  are  now  low  and  swampy,  in  most  places  clothed  with 
different  species  of  palms,  thorn-bushes  and  other  shrubby  growth, 
mostly  covered  with  a  dense  tangle  of  creepers  forming  an  all 
but  impenetrable  barrier  between  the  water  and  the  land,  above 
which  here  and  there  tower  larger  trees — here  a  mighty  African 
mahogany,  here  a  grotesque  monkeybread,  there  again  a  white- 
barked  silk-cotton  tree  or  group  of  slender  cocoa-nut  palms.  At 
intervals  a  break  in  this  mass  of  vegetation  allows  a  view  of  the 
riverside  swamp  covered  with  reeds  and  long  grass,  stretching 
away  a  waving  sea  of  green  at  this  season  (November)  to  the  more 
solid  higher  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  river-bank. 

Here  as  the  boat  drifts  slowly  along,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Gambrian  avifauna — an  avifauna  essentially  that  of  a  river  and  its 
immediate  surroundings — may  be  met  with  as  the  days  go  by. 
White  egrets,  large  and  small,  buff-backed  cattle-egrets,  pelicans 
and  herons  of  several  kinds,  from  the  huge  brown  and  grey 
goliath  heron  to  the  small  blue-grey  bitterns  standing  so  stolid 
and  motionless  on  some  branch  just  above  the  water's  edge,  or 
stalking  with  steps  almost  chameleon-like  in  their  sedateness 
along  the  narrow  shelf  of  mud  beneath  the  thick  shelter  of  the 
overhanging  or  tangle-covered  bank — all  these  are  common,  as 
well  as  others  of  their  kind.  Storks  and  ibis,  as  well  as  the 
usual  river-haunting  waders,  plovers,  among  which  the  black  and 
white  spurwings  are  conspicuous,  red-legged  stilts,  curlew  and  a 
host  of  others.  Again  and  again  too  up  gets  a  hammerhead,  a 
foul-looking  and  foul-feeding  sort  of  heron,  which  is  found 
wherever  there  is  water,  and  whose  nests,  huge  masses  of  grass 
and  weed  fixed  high  up  in  the  fork  of  a  tree,  are  seen  (and  smelt) 
here  and  there  along  the  banks  of  the  river  and  its  creeks. 
Doves  and  black  pigeon  are  everywhere,  and  can  often  be  shot 
from  the  deck,  when  the  dingey  is  available  to  retrieve  them  ; 
fruit-pigeons  too,  beautiful  birds  with  green,  yellow  and  mauve 
plumage,  fly  overhead  or  are  seen  feeding  in  family  parties  on 
some  "  shoto  "  tree,  a  kind  of  wild  figt  in  search  of  which  these 
birds  move  irregularly  about  the  country,  stopping  in  a  district 
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as  long  as  they  can  find  any  ripe  fruit  and  then  wandering  on 
to  other  places  where  the  trees  ripen  later. 

Wherever  one  gets  a  view  of  the  open  swamp  a  black  crested 
eagle  is  sure  to  be  visible,  perched  on  the  dead  top  of  some  low 
tree,  and  surveying  with  thrown-back  head  and  insolent  stare 
the  surrounding  country ;  his  general  appearance  and  haughty 
look  suggest  that  nothing  smaller  than  an  antelope  or  bustard 
would  be  at  all  likely  to  interest  his  palate  or  tempt  him  from 
his  throne,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  looks  belie  him,  as  he 
is  a  coward  at  heart;  a  frog,  lizard,  or  perhaps  a  wounded  or 
fledgling  water-bird  is  about  all  he  cares  to  tackle  alive,  and  I 
suspect  that  on  the  whole  he  really  prefers  chance-found  dead  meat 
to  a  diet  more  exciting  perhaps,  but  more  difficult  to  come  by.  If 
this  bird  looks  like  a  warrior  and  yet  has  but  the  pluck  of  a  louse,  a 
distant  relation  of  his,  the  vulturine  eagle,  is  his  exact  antithesis ; 
he  looks  every  inch  a  carrion-loving  vulture,  and  in  spite  of  that 
he  has  the  instincts  of  a  pirate,  and  the  courage  of  the  story-book 
eagle.  As  a  haunter  of  the  shore,  no  doubt  he  is  usually  content 
with  meals  provided  by  the  waves,  stranded  fish,  unwary  crab, 
and  so  forth,  but  he  habitually  augments  his  fare  by  assaults  on 
fish-laden  gulls  or  kites,  scaring  them  till  they  drop  their  prey  to 
provide  him  with  an  extra  titbit.  Nor  need  a  gull  or  other  bird 
be  necessarily  carrying  food  to  prove  a  temptation  to  this  terror 
of  the  shore,  for  he  will  often  pursue  and  swoop  down  on  any 
passing  gull  or  heron,  apparently  in  sheer  delight  at  the  scare  he 
gives  them,  not  in  the  hope  of  actually  catching  them,  as  on  the 
wing  his  quarry  is  generally  quicker  than  he  is  himself. 

In  pursuit  of  animals  on  the  ground  he  is,  however,  more  suc- 
cessful, no  doubt,  and  must  be  a  constant  source  of  anxiety  to  the 
monkey-mothers  in  his  neighbourhood.  Even  man  he  at  times 
scorns  to  fear,  for  twice  I  have  seen  one  of  these  eagles  dash  down 
on  dogs,  and  in  one  case  the  terrified  little  beast  was  only  rescued 
by  its  master  after  being  badly  scratched  and  torn  by  the  bird's 
beak  and  talons.  Again  a  friend  of  mine  riding  along  the  sands  at 
low-tide  was  once  suddenly  attacked  in  the  same  way.  The  bird 
kept  alternately  wheeling  round  and  dashing  down  at  his  head, 
all  the  time  uttering  the  most  horrid  screams  and  buffeting  him 
with  his  clashing,  flapping  wings,  till  he  had  his  hands  full  to 
control  his  frightened  pony  and,  at  the  same  time,  ward  off  with 
his  whip  the  vicious  attacks  of  the  eagle,  which  had,  as  far  as  he 
could  see,  no  reason  but  pure  malice  for  this  unusual  and  un- 
expected onslaught.  This  species  is  more  common  in  the  lower 
reaches  and  along  the  sea-coast ;  higher  up,  his  place  is  taken  by 
the  handsome  fish-eagle,  a  rich  brown  bird  with  pure  white  head 
and  neck.  Other  accipitres  to  be  seen  along  the  river  are 
bateleur  eagles,  black  with  pink  legs  and  beak,  generally  soaring 
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in  pairs  high  overhead,  kites,  the  ubiquitous  vultures,  and  many 
kinds  of  hawk.  Two  of  these  are  extremely  common,  a  large  one 
and  a  small,  both  grey  in  colour,  which  quarter  the  swamp  like 
harriers,  feeding  principally  on  frogs  and  the  like,  but  occasionally 
swooping  down  on  some  little  bird. 

The  bushes  too  are  alive  with  smaller  birds,  flycatchers  (whose 
table  here  must  always  be  well  supplied),  some  like  ours  at  home, 
others  in  a  striking  garb  of  metallic  black  and  rich  redbrown  with 
long  streaming  tails,  the  paradise  flycatchers,  while  a  third  species, 
only  a  rainy  season  visitor,  is  a  lovely  sky-blue  bird  :  besides 
there  are  two  or  three  species  of  sunbird,  black  drongoes  and  all 
sorts  of  warblers,  waxbills  and  weaverbirds.  Many  of  the  latter 
families  are  well-known  in  England,  thousands  being  imported 
annually  as  cagebirds,  a  life  to  which  they  take  with  extraordinary 
readiness ;  the  smaller  ones,  waxbills,  firefinches  and  cordon  bleus, 
do  not  here  strike  one  as  particularly  noticeable,  as  their  small 
size  and  with  most  of  them  their  rather  skulking  habits,  render 
them  inconspicuous  except  at  a  very  short  distance,  but  the  larger 
(popularly  known  as  weavers,  bishops  and  whydahs)  when  in  full 
breeding  plumage  are  among  the  most  striking  of  all  tropical 
birds  ;  a  flock  of  male  full-coloured  bishops,  either  the  scarlet  and 
black  crimson-crowned  or  the  yellow  and  black  napoleons,  is 
indeed  a  lovely  sight,  as  they  flit  among  the  tall  grass  stems,  at 
the  basis  of  which  their  woven  nests  are  built,  almost  always  in 
places  where  the  ground  is  under  water,  or  at  any  rate  so  soft  and 
marshy  that  approach  is  impossible.  Others  are  the  paradise 
whydah,  flaunting  their  long  tails  as  they  fly,  the  rarer  yellow- 
backed  whydah,  and  finally  the  black-faced  yellow  weavers,  which 
are  certainly  the  commonest  of  all  the  seed-eating  birds  to  be  seen 
along  the  river. 

During  the  heat  of  the  day,  however,  these  birds  and  nearly  every 
living  thing  are  dozing  in  the  stagnant  atmosphere,  and  it  is  only 
in  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  from  about  four  o'clock  to  dusk, 
that  the  bush  is  thoroughly  awake.  Some  of  its  inhabitants  we 
may  certainly  disturb  at  all  hours  ;  for  instance,  the  two  common 
kingfishers,  one  a  pied  black  and  white  bird,  which  hovers  over 
the  water  like  a  kestrel  until  it  sights  or  thinks  it  sights  a  fish, 
when  it  closes  its  wings  and  falls  like  a  stone  into  the  water, 
throwing  up  a  small  fountain  of  spray,  and  then  if  successful 
emerging  with  a  fish,  which  it  carries  off  to  a  handy  perch  to 
devour,  the  other  blue  and  black  with  a  powerful  red  bill,  which 
dives  after  its  prey  from  some  branch  in  the  orthodox  kingfisher 
manner ;  the  same  applies  also  to  the  darters,  which  all  day  are 
constantly  flying  out  ahead  of  the  boat,  and  then  diving  to  come 
up  further  on  and  swim  away  with  nothing  but  their  heads  and 
necks  visible  above  water. 
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Towards  evening  life  returns,  and  the  silence  begins  to  be 
broken  by  the  voices  of  bird  and  beast.  On  every  side  is  heard 
the  monotonous  "  coo-coo "  of  the  doves,  and  the  longer  call, 
"  too-too  ;  tutta-tuttoo  "  of  the  black  pigeons ;  the  bushfowl 
begin  to  summon  each  other  from  the  thick  grass-clumps  to 
their  feeding-grounds  in  the  cornfields.  Other  notes  are  the 
fluty  whistle  of  the  "ndoio,"  one  of  the  shrikes,  which  on 
occasion  can  also  give  utterance  to  a  sweet  thrush-like  song,  the 
noisy  chatter  of  the  babblers,  birds  which  seem  to  be  always 
squabbling,  the  "  chirk-chirk  "  of  the  vermilion-breasted  barbary 
shrike  flitting  slowly  from  bush  to  bush,  the  screams  of  passing 
flocks  of  parrakeets,  the  continual  chirping  and  low  whistles 
of  waxbills  and  grass- warblers,  and  lastly  the  shrill  chatter  of 
the  countless  yellow  weavers,  whose  grass-woven  nests  fill 
every  thorn-bush  which  overhangs  the  water  sufficiently  to 
make  it  a  safe  nesting-place.  Occasionally  a  clear  "  cuckoo- 
cuckoo  "  will  call  up  thoughts  of  an  English  summer;  the  owner 
of  the  throat  whence  comes  the  familiar  cry  may  well  be  our 
wandering  English  friend,  as  he  must  at  least  pass  this  part  of 
the  world  on  migration,  but  there  is  also  found  here  another 
cuckoo  whose  note  is  identical  with  that  of  the  European 
species. 

Harsher  sounds  are  the  loud  "  gnar-r-gnar-r  "  of  the  crowned 
cranes  and  the  twanging  "kang-unga"  of  black  ibis  as  parties 
of  them  fly  over  from  the  swamps  or  mud-flats  where  they  feed. 
In  the  evening  too  the  swallows  hawk  much  more  actively  up 
and  down  the  river,  sharing  the  abundant  feast  with  red  and 
blue  bee-eaters,  while  gorgeous,  but  heavily  built  rollers  are 
conspicuous  here  and  there  along  the  bank,  sitting  on  the  out- 
lying branches  of  the  trees,  whence  they  at  frequent  intervals 
pounce  down  on  to  any  grasshopper,  locust  or  other  large  insect 
which  they  may  espy.  In  places  where  the  long  grass  comes 
right  down  to  the  water's  edge,  parties  of  the  little  green  and  buff 
dwarf  bee-eater  are  sure  to  be  seen  clinging  to  the  tall  grass 
stems,  or  flitting  backwards  and  forwards  along  the  river  margin 
in  much  the  same  way  the  sand-martins  do  at  home ;  among  this 
same  long  grass  they  will  a  little  later  on  settle  down  for  the 
night,  but  not  till  they  have  previously  spent  some  little  time  in 
bickering  for  the  perches  most  in  demand.  Coucals,  the  black, 
brown  and  fawn  lark-heeled  cuckoos,  hop  heavily  among  the 
branches  singly  or  in  pairs,  an  occasional  brilliant  splash  of  cobalt 
and  carmine  against  the  glossy  green  of  some  dense  palm-thicket 
marks  the  passing  of  a  jungle-loving  touraco,  while  noisy  flocks 
of  glossy  starlings  wheel  about  in  screaming  companies  like  ours 
at  home  before  dropping  down  to  their  sleeping  places  ;  then  later 
on  as  the  light  rapidly  fails  out  come  nightjars,  among  which 
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may  be  seen  one  or  two  of  the  extraordinary  standard-winged 
nightjars,  which  as  they  fly  along  with  their  two  elongated 
racket-ended  wing-feathers  fluttering  behind,  look  for  all  the 
world  like  some  owl  being  mobbed  by  a  couple  of  sparrows ;  a 
belated  curlew  or  line  of  egrets  may  pass,  and  later  still  a  flock 
of  duck  or  spuring  geese  may  be  seen  streaming  across  the  face 
of  the  rising  moon. 

Long  before  this,  however,  bird-life  has  given  place  to  the 
insect-host,  the  merciless  tyrants  of  the  tropic  night;  on  every 
side  they  swarm,  fireflies  floating  lightly  amid  the  foliage  like 
lost  and  wandering  starlets,  thousands  of  flying  beetles,  bronze  or 
black  or  metallic  green,  some  as  small  as  ladybirds,  others  a 
hundred  times  as  big,  ugly  as  sin  and  as  noisy  as  an  underground 
train,  earwigs,  crickets  and  foul  squashy  things  which  look  like 
winged  caterpillars,  while  a  ceaseless  accompaniment  of  shrill 
"  music  " — the  prototype,  one  feels  sure,  of  the  feeble  native  zithers 
or  their  other  stringed  instruments —is  provided  by  the  restful 
sleep-inducing  "  susurrus "  of  the  cicadas,  and  by  the  very 
opposite  of  this,  the  maddening  rest-dispelling  hum  of  the 
mosquito-hosts.  The  night  indeed  is  no  time  for  bird  or  any 
other  study ;  it  takes  one,  then,  all  one's  time  to  exist,  and  under 
a  stuffy  net  in  a  still  stumer  cabin  to  grapple  with  larger  beasts, 
which  have  somehow  got  inside,  and  then  to  try  to  avoid  listening 
to  the  constant  buzzing  of  the  culex  and  anopheles,  to  take  no 
notice  of  the  ferocious  attacks  of  the  pulex  and  perhaps  even 
more  noisome  crawlers  and  to  get  some  attempt  at  sleep. 

EMILIUS  HOPKINSON. 
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CHINESE    "HELP"    IN   BRITISH    COLUMBIA 

BY   MARGARET   BATCHELOR 

NOT  the  least  useful  member  of  the  community  in  a  British 
Columbian  town  is  the  Chinaman.  To  get  white  "help"  is 
almost  impossible.  Most  of  the  British  Columbian  girls  prefer 
typing  or  serving  in  shops  to  domestic  work,  while  the  few  who 
do  apply  for  situations  as  "mother's  help"  or  "lady's  com- 
panion," are  generally  incapable  and,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, 
more  plague  than  profit.  English  servants  are  also  a  doubtful 
blessing.  Incompetent  at  home,  as  is  the  case  with  many  who 
go  out  to  British  Columbia,  they  are  just  as  incompetent  there, 
or  their  heads  are  so  full  of  their  matrimonial  chances  that 
looking  after  the  welfare  of  their  employers  is  quite  a  secondary 
consideration.  So  it  happens  that  it  is  a  case  of  doing  the 
housework  oneself  or  engaging  a  Chinese  servant. 

A  Chinaman  has  many  recommendations.  In  his  white  clothes, 
pigtail  carefully  braided  and  coiled  round  his  head,  he  presents  a 
neat  appearance.  He  is  taught  without  difficulty,  and  once  having 
learnt  a  receipt  does  not  forget  it.  I  remember  a  lady  who  kept 
a  Chinese  cook,  whom  she  called  Sing,  asking  him  one  morning 
for  the  cookery  book. 

"  What  for  you  want  it  ?  "  said  the  Chinaman,  in  the  rather 
inquisitive  way  the  Chinese  have. 

"  To  find  out  the  receipt  of  the  cake  I  made  the  other  day,'' 
his  mistress  replied. 

Sing  fetched  the  book,  remarking  the  while,  in  a  pitying 
manner,  "  You  must  have  heap  poor  brain  !  " 

Another  characteristic  of  Chinamen  is  their  kindness  to 
children ;  they  seem  to  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  patience  and 
do  not  mind  what  trouble  children  give,  in  fact  they  do  not  find 
them  a  trouble.  A  good  Chinese  servant  will  not  only  see  to  the 
cooking,  but  will  also  see  that  the  children  do  their  lessons. 
Everything  goes  as  if  by  clockwork  under  his  vigilant  eye. 

The  Chinese  are  a  wonderfully  adaptable  race,  always  ready 
to  make  the  best  of  their  surroundings.  By  nature  they  hate 
rain,  of  which  a  plentiful  supply  falls  in  British  Columbia,  but, 
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carrying  an  umbrella  wherever  they  go,  they  pursue  their  voca- 
tions just  the  same  in  all  weathers.  While  the  Englishman  and 
British  Columbian  stays  at  home  smoking  by  the  stove  the  China- 
man will  never  hesitate  to  brave  the  elements. 

Sometimes  they  carry  their  powers  of  adaptability  too  far  and 
make  themselves  too  much  at  home.  One  Sunday  morning  a 
Vancouver  lady  had  risen  early  to  attend  service  at  the  neigh- 
bouring church.  Returning,  she  missed  her  Chinaman,  the 
"  maid "  of  all  work.  No  breakfast  was  prepared,  in  fact  no 
work  had  been  done  at  all.  Entering  her  bedroom  the  position 
explained  itself,  for  there  was  Master  Ching  sleeping  comfortably 
in  her  own  bed,  and  with  her  nightdress  on.  Thinking  his  mis- 
tress had  gone  out  for  the  day,  he  was,  as  he  explained  it,  enjoying 
a  little  Sabbath  rest ! 

If  sometimes  provisions  disappear  in  a  mysterious  way,  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  a  Chinaman  will  create  a  solid  and 
varied  meal  out  of  the  slightest  ingredients  at  a  minute's  notice. 

A  party  of  nine  people  once  paid  a  visit  to  a  logging  camp  in 
the  heart  of  the  British  Columbian  woods,  far  away  from  civilisa- 
tion. Their  arrival  was  quite  unexpected,  but  Tommy  the  China 
"  boy  "  was  not  at  all  perturbed. 

"Dinner  ready  in  half  an  hour,"  he  said,  as  he  disappeared 
into  his  little  wooden  shack. 

The  party  came  back  in  half  an  hour  and  found  Tommy  had 
been  as  good  as  his  word.  He  had  prepared  an  excellent  dinner, 
there  was  beef,  mashed  potatoes,  peas,  stewed  peaches,  raisin  pie, 
delicious  little  sponge  cakes,  hot  from  the  oven,  and  plenty  of 
tea.  True,  the  peas  and  peaches  were  canned,  but  everything 
was  clean  and  fresh,  and  the  travellers  greatly  enjoyed  the  quickly 
cooked  repast. 

Much  entertaining  is  done  in  a  British  Columbian  town,  and 
elaborate  tea,  dinner  and  supper  parties  are  given.  Perhaps  the 
mistress  of  the  house  has  heard  of  some  new  and  fanciful  dish, 
and  decides  to  have  it  for  her  party.  Accordingly  she  tells  her 
Chinaman  to  make  it.  If  he  does  not  know  how  he  will  not  be 
defeated,  but  telephones  to  every  Chinaman  in  the  town  until  he 
discovers  one  who  can  tell  him.  Having  mixed  the  ingredients 
he  will  race  back  to  the  telephone  to  find  out  the  next  step. 
So  the  process  goes  on  until  the  dish  is  completed  and  ready 
for  table. 

Chinamen  are  not  fastidious ;  a  walk  through  China  Town 
at  Vancouver  proves  this.  The  most  horrible  and  mysterious- 
looking  eatables  will  be  seen  hanging  in  the  store  windows.  It 
is  just  as  well  not  to  inquire  too  particularly  into  a  Chinaman's 
methods  and  mode  of  doing  your  work.  And  if  you  have  a 
favourite  pussy  take  care  of  her  at  Chinese  New  Year  time,  or 
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your  pet  may  disappear ;  but  there  will  be  another  pie  made  in 
China  Town  and  another  pussy  cat's  skin  in  Wo  Sing's  shop  ! 

A  lady  had  a  pet  fox  terrier,  Fido  by  name.  One  day  she 
was  going  out  to  pay  a  visit,  and  not  wanting  the  dog  to  follow 
her  decided  to  leave  him  behind.  Before  leaving  she  gave  implicit 
instructions  to  Wong,  her  new  China  boy,  to  take  great  care  of 
Fido  and  get  the  dinner  ready  at  seven. 

"All  right,  I  take  care  of  Fido,"  said  Wong,  adding  "good- 
bye," as  Chinamen  always  think  it  necessary  to  do. 

At  six  o'clock  his  mistress  came  home,  and  as  usual  her  first 
thought  was  of  her  little  dog. 

"  Fido,  Fido,"  she  called.  But  no  Fido  came  running  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice.  She  went  into  the  kitchen. 

"  Wong,  where  is  Fido  ?  "  she  asked  anxiously. 

"  Fido,  he  alright,  he  looking  heap  good,"  said  Wong.  "  I  take 
great  care  of  him,"  and  opening  the  oven  door  with  a  flourish,  he 
pointed  to  a  little  figure  lying  trussed  in  the  dripping  pan,  adding 
with  pride,  "  I  baste  him  all  the  time." 

Chiuamen  are  rather  inclined  to  do  things  parrot  fashion.  A 
lady  instructed  her  Chinese  servant  to  stuff  a  duck  with  sage  and 
onions.  In  due  course  the  duck  arrived  at  dinner  properly  stuffed 
and  ready  to  be  eaten.  A  few  days  later  the  lady  had  some 
prairie  chickens  sent  her.  These  were  taken  charge  of  by  the 
"  boy,"  cooked  and  placed  on  the  table  also  stuffed  with  sage 
and  onions.  Notwithstanding  much  subsequent  instruction,  the 
lady  was  never  sure  when  she  gave  a  dinner  party  whether  the 
"  boy  "  would  not  stuff  the  birds,  pheasants,  chickens,  whatever 
they  might  be,  even  as  he  had  stuffed  the  duck. 

Chinamen  are  very  literal,  as  white  people  find  when  they 
have  to  train  them.  A  lady,  who  had  quite  a  raw  Chinese  "  boy," 
wished  to  teach  him  how  to  answer  the  door  to  afternoon  callers. 
She  went  through  all  the  ceremony  with  him,  came  to  the  door 
herself,  rang  the  bell,  told  the  "  boy"  to  ask  her  name,  and  then 
made  him  show  her  into  the  drawing-room.  He  learnt  very 
quickly ;  but  his  mistress  thought  she  had  better  make  sure  he 
understood,  so  one  afternoon,  soon  after  going  out,  she  came 
back  to  her  house  and  rang  the  bell.  The  "  bojT "  appeared  very 
promptly,  asked  her  in,  and  all  went  as  it  should.  A  few  days 
afterwards,  when  the  lady  was  upstairs  changing  her  dress,  she 
heard  the  door  bell  ring  and  ring  again.  No  "boy"  went  to 
answer  it.  The  lady  called  and  called  in  vain.  At  last,  feeling 
much  annoyed,  she  finished  her  toilet  and  answered  the  bell 
herself.  There  on  the  doorstep  was  Master  Sing,  who,  with  a 
broad  grin,  remarked : 

"  You  heap  foolley  me,  I  heap  foolley  you !  " 

In  Vancouver  it  is  customary  for  the  men  to  pay  calls  on  New 
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Year's  Day.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  lady  resident  was  rather 
disconcerted  when  a  gentleman  she  was  expecting  did  not  put  in 
his  appearance.  Commenting  on  this  to  a  friend,  her  Chinaman, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time,  overheard  the 
conversation,  and  stopping  in  his  work,  said  : 

"  He  heap  bad  man,  he  came,  but  I  send  him  away !  " 

Evidently  he  had  heard  something  against  the  gentleman's 
character  and  thought  he  was  not  a  proper  associate  for  his 
mistress. 

Chinamen  will  ask  all  manner  of  questions,  without  in  the 
least  meaning  to  be  rude.  For  instance,  they  think  nothing 
of  inquiring  a  lady's  age,  whether  she  is  married,  and  if  not, 
why  not. 

A  rather  proud,  domineering  woman,  engaged  a  Chinaman  to 
do  her  work. 

"  What's  your  name,"  she  asked. 

"  Tai  Chong  Wong,"  he  replied. 

"  Much  too  long.     I  shall  call  you  John." 

"  What  is  your  name  ?  "  said  the  imperturbable  Chinaman, 
addressing  the  lady. 

"  Mrs.  Carruthers  Jones,"  she  answered. 

"  Heap  too  long.     I  tink  I  call  you  Sam." 

The  Chinese  are  indeed  a  difficult  race  to  get  ahead  of. 
One  of  their  worst  characteristics  is  that  they  are  so  vindictive. 
A  Columbian  lady  complained  to  her  Chinaman  that  the  bread 
and  butter  was  not  cut  thin  enough.  She  sent  it  out  and  told 
him  to  cut  some  more.  Again  it  came  back  too  thick.  She  then 
went  to  the  kitchen  herself  and  said  to  the  Chinaman : 

"  I  will  show  you  how  to  cut  it.     I  will  do  it  myself." 

This  made  him  very  angry,  and  taking  up  the  breadknife  he 
tried  to  stab  his  mistress.  Luckily  she  was  a  big  powerful  woman, 
and  seizing  his  wrist  she  wrenched  the  knife  from  his  hand.  Then 
pushing  him  between  the  stove-pipe  and  the  wall,  she  held  him 
there  until  her  husband  came  in.  Of  course  the  servant  was 
dismissed  at  once. 

Some  years  after,  the  same  lady  was  seeing  the  sights  of 
Chinatown  at  San  Francisco,  and  amongst  other  places  was 
taken  into  a  gambling-house.  The  face  of  one  inmate  seemed 
familiar  to  her.  It  was  the  same  Chinaman  who  had  attacked 
her  with  the  bread  knife.  He  recognised  her  at  once,  and 
remarked : 

"  You  one  big  tomboy  you,"  and  with  complete  nonchalance 
went  on  smoking  his  opium  pipe. 

A  Chinaman  is  always  most  polite.  I  remember  seeing  a  "  boss  " 
Chinaman  arrive  with  a  party  of  English  people  at  the  Chinese 
Theatre  at  Vancouver.  He  much  amused  me  by  producing  some 
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white  silk  handkerchiefs,  which  he  proceeded  to  carefully  spread 
on  the  chairs  before  asking  his  guests  to  sit  down.  He  was 
evidently  thinking  of  their  dresses  and  afraid  they  would  be  soiled 
by  the  rather  dirty  velvet  upholstery  of  the  seats. 

A  Chinaman's  description  of  the  electric  cars  is  amusing  : 

"  No  pushee,  no  pullee,  but  go  like  the  devilee,"  Master  Ching 
remarked  when  he  first  saw  a  car  whizzing  past  him  down  the 
long  incline  to  Stanley  Park. 

Equally  funny  is  his  impression  of  the  joys  of  tobogganing : 

"  Swish,  swish,  go  like  the  deucey,  walkee  two  mile  back." 
Not  that  a  Chinaman  will  ever  venture  on  one  himself.  No,  he 
prefers  to  watch. 

Chinamen  have  certainly  many  good  qualities  and  make 
excellent  servants,  but  anyone  thinking  of  emigrating  to  British 
Columbia  and  getting  their  housework  done  by  Chinese  help, 
must  remember  the  question  of  wages.  A  well- trained  Chinaman 
can  easily  command  as  much  as  forty  dollars  a  month,  which 
mounts  up  in  English  money  to  £100  per  annum.  You  can 
engage  a  raw  Chinese  "  boy  "  at  the  rate  of  £1  a  month,  but  the 
mistress  must  teach  and  train  him,  and  directly  he  is  at  all 
efficient  he  will  leave  unless  his  salary  is  raised  to  a  much 
higher  figure. 

So  in  the  colonies,  as  at  home,  the  servant  problem  is 
becoming  harder  to  solve  every  day,  and  unless  English  people 
emigrate  with  the  idea  of  doing  their  own  work,  which  includes 
in  many  cases  the  drawing  of  water  and  hewing  of  wood,  they 
are  often  better  off  at  home,  unless  they  can  afford  the  crowning 
luxury  of  all,  a  thoroughly  good  Chinaman. 

English  servants  can  always  get  good  wages  in  the  colonies  if 
they  have  a  good  "  all-round  "  knowledge  of  work ;  but  if  they 
emigrate  expecting  to  find  everything  couleur  de  rose  and  with  no 
idea  of  adapting  themselves  to  altered  circumstances,  then  they 
had  much  better  remain  in  their  native  land. 

MAEQAEET  BATCHELOE. 
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LIFE   IN   RHODESIA* 

BY   GERTRUDE   PAGE 

THE  fact  of  gathering  roses  and  strawberries  in  December — 
of  gasping  with  heat  and  vainly  seeking  cool  spots — has  not  quite 
all  the  charm  to  the  exile  that  it  may  present  to  the  home-stayer, 
shivering  in  keen  winter  blasts,  and  trudging  wearily  through 
snow.  On  and  off  during  the  last  three  months  of  drought,  the 
temperature  has  been  absolutely  unprecedented  in  Rhodesia, 
and  most  of  us  have  felt  like  the  candles  that  cannot  keep  upright. 
Christmas  and  the  New  Year  were  a  sort  of  climax — the  very 
ground  burnt ;  heat  rose  up  like  the  blast  of  a  furnace  and  smote 
one  in  the  face ;  dogs  went  mad ;  old  and  young  alike  flagged 
visibly,  and  the  notion  of  Christmas  pudding  and  mince-pies 
seemed  to  savour  of  the  ridiculous.  Nevertheless  the  town  rose 
to  the  occasion,  and  a  gigantic  Christmas-tree  and  a  real  Father 
Christmas  were  provided  for  the  children.  Names  were  invited 
to  be  sent  in,  and  no  less  than  370  were  received.  It  surprised 
everyone  to  learn  that  Salisbury  could  boast  of  370  white  children. 
In  the  end  only  about  250  turned  up,  but  these  had  a  good  tea 
and  a  present  each,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves.  The 
poor  Father  Christmas  was  the  only  sufferer — at  any  rate,  during 
the  proceedings,  though  one  pictures  distracted  mothers  and 
fretful  children  later  on — dressed  mainly  in  cotton-wool,  he  played 
his  part  in  a  temperature  of  96°  in  the  shade. 

Out  on  the  farm  we  entertained  three  bachelors.  One  of 
them,  a  farming  neighbour,  provided  the  turkey,  and  what  was 
almost  as  important,  a  "  boy  "  to  cook  it.  It  was,  however,  nearly 
attended  with  grave  disaster.  The  day  before  Christmas  Day  my 
husband  and  I  rode  over  to  his  farm,  en  route  for  another  farm, 
having  arranged  to  rest  there  and  lunch  by  the  way.  He  was 
away  himself,  so  I  took  over  a  chicken  in  case  there  was  nothing 
provided,  and  this  I  handed  to  his  cook-boy.  The  boy  looked 
surprised  and  said  he  had  prepared  a  "  cuckcoo  "  (the  Mashona 
expression  for  any  bird). 

*  For  previous  Letters,  see  January,  February,  and  March  Nos.,  190G, 
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"What  cuckcoo?"  I  asked  him,  and  he  told  me  the  big 
cuckcoo. 

Horror-struck,  I  followed  his  gaze  to  a  pot  simmering  over  a 
fire;  then  I  cried  out  in  alarm  to  my  husband — "I  believe  he's 
cooked  the  Christmas  turkey  !  " 

Yes— he  had ! 

What  was  more  he  had  boiled  it,  and  the  flesh  was  already 
about  to  peel  off  the  bones.  Well,  we  fished  him  out,  and  gazed 
upon  him  sadly,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be  done — it  seemed  an 
unkind  fate  had  decreed  we  should  dine  our  three  guests  on 
Christmas  Day  off  cold  boiled  turkey,  and  we  must  e'en  make 
the  best  of  it.  In  the  end,  however,  I  tried  roasting  it  lightly 
with  sausages  and  stuffing,  and  to  our  surprise  and  pleasure  it 
was  excellent — apparently  not  one  whit  the  worse  for  its  two-fold 
cooking.  We  also  devoured  plum-pudding  and  mince-pies,  and 
we  drank  warmly  to  "  absent  friends  and  relatives  "  in  Creme 
de  Menth,  finishing  the  evening  with  an  exciting  game  of 
bridge.  I  was  the  fortunate  recipient  of  a  great  deal  of  delicious 
confectionery  in  the  way  of  Christmas  presents,  quite  equal  to  the 
best  I  have  ever  seen  in  England.  Personally,  however,  my 
chief  Christmas  festivity  consisted  in  a  visit  to  the  Residency. 
Oh,  the  luxury  of  a  white  maid  once  more — of  a  well-conducted 
household,  well-trained  servants,  a  varied  menu. 

My  own  household  staff  at  present  consists  of  three  little  nigger 
boys,  ranging  as  far  as  one  can  tell  from  six  years  to  ten.  The 
ten-year-old  is  the  cook.  In  case  some  other  farmer's  wife  takes 
objection  to  this  statement,  as  was  recently  the  case  when  I 
wrote  of  partaking  of  so  much  tinned  meat,  and  tinned  milk,  and 
tinned  butter,  I  will  hasten  to  reply  at  once ;  as  before,  I  do  not 
do  it  from  choice.  Her  conditions  are  evidently  different,  and  I 
congratulate  her  warmly,  but,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have 
found  these  things  inevitable.  In  the  last  three  months,  during 
all  this  unbearable  heat,  I  have  taught  housework  to  no  less  than 
four  big  niggers  and  seven  little  ones,  most  of  them  more  or  less 
dirty  and  odorous.  Each  came — learnt — went — at  the  end  of  his 
month.  I  am  bound  to  add  that,  in  any  case,  not  one  was  worth 
keeping,  except  my  present  ten-year-old  cook.  Someone  at 
home  wrote  me :  "  Wouldn't  it  be  simpler  to  do  the  work  yourself, 
than  put  up  with  such  little  horrors  ?  "  What !  fetch  wood  and 
water — clean,  wash,  sew,  bake,  iron,  starch,  cook,  with  a  tempera- 
ture at  about  96°  in  the  shade,  and  a  really  good,  nourishing 
meal  only  procurable  two  or  three  times  in  the  week.  One 
might  do  it  in  England,  but  in  Rhodesia  it  is  almost  a  physical 
impossibility. 

The  climate,  though  delightful,  is  distinctly  enervating — and 
then  there  is  so  much  tinned  meat  and  nerve  strain.  And  here 
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perhaps  I  ought  to  mention  that  I  now  have  a  neighbour  who 
boasts  that  she  never  has  tinned  meat  at  all.  She  sends  to 
Salisbury  three  times  a  week  and  has  a  standing  order  at  the 
butcher's.  That  is  very  nice,  but  each  time  it  means  a  boy  for 
a  whole  day ;  and  since  for  weeks  and  weeks  many  of  us  have 
been  distracted  to  get  enough  boys  to  carry  on  the  farm  at  all, 
it  is  manifestly  only  a  luxury  for  the  few.  It  has  been  the  same 
with  house-boys.  Good  ones  who  will  go  to  farms  are  not  to  be 
had ;  not  unnaturally,  they  all  prefer  the  town.  Alas,  for  the 
poor  farmer's  wife  !  My  little  ten-year-old  boy  is  a  marvel. 
He  does  all  the  plain  cooking,  washing,  ironing,  and  bread-making, 
and  helps  me  with  the  starching.  He  is  not,  however,  much  use  in 
"  bossing  up  "  the  other  two  little  nippers,  who  are  about  as  dirty 
and  untidy  as  is  conceivable;  and  it  is  small  wonder  there  are 
times  when  one  looks  round  vaguely  and  asks — "  What  in  heaven's 
name  are  the  compensations  ?  " 

To  any  girl  coming  out  to  a  farm  here  from  England  I  should 
certainly  recommend  bringing  a  white  servant,  if  she  can  only 
get  hold  of  the  right  kind.  If  she  can  do  this,  never  mind  the 
cost,  she  will  find  it  undoubtedly  worth  while.  A  flighty  maid, 
however,  would  prove  equally  disastrous,  and  only  be  an  endless 
source  of  worry.  When  I  go  away  now,  to  come  back  is  purga- 
tory for  a  few  days.  The  piccanins  do  absolutely  nothing  while 
"  the  missus "  is  away,  and  consequently  the  house  all  round, 
inside  and  out,  is  like  a  pig-sty.  Everything  you  pick  up  is  dirty, 
and  many  pots  and  pans  will  not  have  been  touched.  Without 
a  white  servant  it  is  undeniably  a  hard  life  for  a  gentlewoman, 
accustomed  to  an  orderly,  well-kept  English  home. 

My  visit  to  the  Residency  was  all  right,  as  it  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  with  such  a  host  and  hostess.  Colonel  Chester-Master 
keeps  a  pack  of  dogs,  mostly  pointers,  to  hunt  jackal,  and  one 
morning  we  had  a  glorious  run.  Four  of  us  followed,  and  we 
struck  right  across  veldt,  with  the  early  dew  still  glistening  in  the 
rising  sun — deep  and  cloudless  blue  overhead — a  refreshing  breeze 
—and  blue  kopjes  in  the  far-away  distance,  like  dream  mountains 
in  an  enchanted  land.  The  baying  of  the  dogs  and  the  shrill 
blasts  of  the  horn  carried  one  back  to  the  old  country,  but  how 
different  a  scene !  No  hedges,  no  gates,  no  barbed  wire,  no  evil- 
looking  ditches,  no  treacherous  fences,  no  angry,  red-faced  farmers 
flourishing  impotent  sticks,  no  choleric  old  gentlemen  at  garden 
gates — only  wide-stretching  veldt  all  round,  and  nothing  to  worry 
about  but  hidden  ant-holes.  The  grass  was  a  little  too  long  (it 
grows  very  quickly  out  here,  and  this  was  practically  the  last  run 
of  a  short  season),  and  in  consequence,  though  we  found,  we  did 
not  kill.  But  we  had  a  grand  gallop,  and  went  home  ravenous 
for  breakfast,  which  after  all  was  nearly  as  good. 
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Another  day  he  had  a  picnic,  and  two  horses  left  to  graze 
quietly  were  suddenly  possessed  with  a  fancy  to  roll,  in  spite  of 
their  saddles.  Forgetting  their  unattached  condition,  Colonel 
Chester-Master  spoke  up  in  a  manner  that  shot  them  instantly  to 
their  feet ;  but  before  he  could  reach  them  they  looked  knowingly 
at  each  other — tossed  their  heads,  flicked  their  tails  airily,  and 
went  off  full  rip  for  home.  I  heard  recently  that  those  two  horses 
are  still  heard  to  chuckle  at  intervals,  in  the  silence  of  their  stable, 
over  the  afternoon  when  they  took  such  a  rise  out  of  the  Colonel. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  at  the  time,  so  we  proceeded  with 
our  tea  amid  arum  lilies,  and  spirea  growing  wild.  Afterwards 
we  squeezed  the  two  riders  into  the  Cape  cart,  with  its  four-in- 
hand  of  mules,  and  all  bumped  home  together. 

Then  there  was  the  club  dance — one  of  the  jolliest  dances  ever 
given  in  Salisbury.  The  members  of  the  club  are  not  on  the 
whole  gallant  in  their  hospitality.  There  is  no  ladies'  afternoon, 
nor  ladies'  evening,  and  only  on  the  rarest  occasions  are  we  per- 
mitted to  cross  its  sacred  precincts.  On  this  particular  one  they 
rose  nobly.  The  club  house  itself  was  beautifully  decorated  with 
roses,  and  chrysanthemums,  and  ferns — the  gardens  were  lighted 
and  beautified  by  Chinese  lanterns.  Last,  but  not  least,  a  plat- 
form was  raised  at  the  entrance  to  lessen  the  difficulty  of  stepping 
from  the  high  Cape  carts.  Rumour  has  it  that  on  the  previous 
night  some  of  the  members  practised  stepping  off  this  platform  ! 
—but  there !  Salisbury  is  much  addicted  to  wild  rumours,  and 
no  one  would  dream  of  seriously  supposing  any  of  oar  genial 
hosts  ever  found  a  high  step  difficult  to  navigate.  The  ladies' 
cloak  room  and  the  band  stand  were  a  little  mixed,  and  my 
hostess  and  I  caused  no  small  consternation  among  the  gallant 
performers  by  suddenly  appearing  in  their  midst  with  a  view  to 
divesting  ourselves  of  our  cloaks.  However,  beyond  a  wild 
screech  or  two  from  an  astonished  violinist,  nothing  happened,  and 
we  were  safely  piloted  in  the  way  we  should  go.  Comprehensively 
the  whole  evening  was  an  immense  success,  and  we  all  hope  that 
the  members,  being  pleased  with  their  own  gallant  attitude,  will 
do  it  again ! 

Meanwhile  we  are  looking  forward  to  the  opening  ball  at 
Government  House.  To  everyone's  pleasure  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Milton  arrived  back  in  Salisbury  at  the  beginning  of 
December ;  and  after  their  months  of  absence  it  gives  everything 
a  "  fillip  "  to  see  the  flag  once  again  flying  before  the  lately-deserted 
house,  and  we  welcome  gladly  the  sight  of  Lady  Milton's  delight- 
fully English-looking  Victoria  and  pair  of  horses  flying  along  the 
Salisbury  roads.  With  her  usual  kindness  she  was  present  at 
the  children's  Christmas-tree,  and  distributed  the  prizes  at  the 
Athletic  sports  on  New  Year's  Day.  Sir  William  has  suffered 
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from  ill-health  since  his  return,  but  he  has  become  quite  an  ardent 
supporter  of  croquet,  and  a  familiar  figure  on  the  croquet  ground. 
He  rather  hurt  the  farmers'  feelings  in  his  last  remarks  at 
Southampton,  but  we  are  a  good-tempered  lot,  and  we  hid  our 
hurt  with  a  laugh.  He  is  reported  to  have  said  that  what 
Rhodesia  needs  is  the  type  of  farmer  who  goes  to  Canada,  and 
lives  on  beans  and  bacon,  and  is  glad  if  he  has  a  five-pound  note 
to  his  credit  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Well,  what  we  want  to  tell  Sir  William  is,  that  most  of  the 
farmers  Ehodesia  already  has  would  often  think  beans  and  bacon 
a  very  welcome  change  to  bully  beef  and  potatoes  (sometimes  not 
even  the  latter),  and  quite  the  majority  think  themselves  lucky  if 
they  do  not  owe  a  five-pound  note  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
small  capitalist  of  Canada  would  probably  have  neither  beans,  nor 
bacon,  nor  a  five-pound  note  out  here ;  he  would  indeed  be  more 
likely  to  die  of  starvation.  Yet  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  men  who  have  come  out  to  farm  in  Ehodesia, 
could  they  go  backward  and  start  again,  would  choose  America ; 
but  one  of  the  trials  of  this  country  is  that  it  costs  so  much  to  get 
here,  and  so  quickly  swallows  up  whatever  little  capital  is  brought, 
that  there  is  practically  no  getting  away  again.  To  buy  a  farm 
and  stock  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  burning  your  boats— it  simply 
means  "  there  you  are,  and  there  you  must  stay." 

Can  nothing  be  done  even  at  this  hour  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  this  beautiful  land  ?  For  it  is  a  beautiful  land,  and  a 
rich  land,  and,  compared  to  most  of  America,  its  climate  is 
paradise.  Why  not  offer  the  same  conditions  here  that  are  given 
to  the  American  settler — lower  freights  to  something  within 
reason,  so  that  it  does  not  cost  a  small  fortune  in  carriage  alone 
to  get  machinery — readjust  business  methods,  so  that  a  larger 
profit  to  the  grower  is  possible — make  loans  more  easily  securable 
— make  free  grants  of  land,  and  also  make  it  impossible  for  the 
large  land  companies  to  charge  their  present  prices.  Twenty 
shillings  an  acre  is  what  some  of  them  ask  now,  and  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  to  pay  the  exorbitant  freights,  and  buy 
expensive  stock,  and  pay  nearly  twice  as  much  for  ordinary  pro- 
visions as  in  England  ?  Try  these  changes  as  an  experiment  and 
see  then  if  clever  farmers  go  away  in  disgust  to  the  Argentine, 
and  if  homeward  mails  carry  those  significant  warnings  to  would-be 
colonists  to  go  elsewhere. 

During  the  long  recent  drought,  when  the  condition  of  the 
huge  mealie-crops  has  given  cause  for  gravest  anxiety,  it  has 
been  said  of  several  farms  that  should  the  crop  fail  they  must 
inevitably  close  down.  But  how  is  it  that  men  who  have  been 
struggling  along  for  years  have  not  been  able  to  save  enough  for 
one  bad  season  ?  Other  countries  have  drought,  or  floods,  or 
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frosts  that  ruin  the  crops — and  diseases  that  kill  the  cattle — but 
their  farms  do  not  talk  of  closing  down  for  one  such  season, 
because  they  have  been  able  to  prepare  for  a  rainy  day,  and  put 
by  something  that  will  see  them  through  it.  We  are  not 
extravagant  colonists  in  Rhodesia ;  a  lot  of  us  have  lived  chiefly 
on  bully-beef  and  potatoes,  but  as  things  are  at  present  we  cannot 
face  droughts,  and  we  cannot  get  away,  because  it  takes  us  all 
our  time  to  make  both  ends  meet  at  the  end  of  the  year,  leaving 
the  future  to  look  after  itself. 

As  regards  the  mining,  it  is  generally  recognised  that  it  is  the 
small  claims  and  the  small  holdings  that  will  make  Rhodesia — 
the  workers  and  owners  of  which  will  spend  their  money  in  the 
country.  Many  of  these  are  doing  extremely  well  and  making 
small  fortunes,  where  the  large  companies,  with  their  immense 
expenditure,  cannot  even  make  a  dividend. 

Cattle,  when  the  country  is  thrown  open  in  April,  if  the 
disease  indeed  proves  stamped  out,  should  be  very  remunerative, 
and  preparations  are  already  being  made  to  bring  down  herds 
from  the  north,  both  for  slaughter  and  dairy-farming,  and  trek- 
oxen.  We  on  the  farms  naturally  look  forward  eagerly  to  their 
arrival.  It  will  mean  an  immeasurable  improvement  in  existing 
conditions.  Fresh  milk,  fresh  butter,  fresh  home-made  cheeses, 
will  no  longer  be  a  dream  of  home — the  wide  pasture  land  will 
lose  its  bareness— and,  in  short,  the  farm  will  become  a  real  farm 
instead  of  a  piece  of  acreage  for  growing  mealies.  But  we  only 
hope  with  discretion.  The  whole  of  South  Africa  is  suffering 
from  general  depression  now,  and  Ehodesia  is  but  sharing  the 
common  lot ;  when  things  improve  all  round  she  may  yet  "  come 
out  top  "  and  realise  at  last  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  her 
great  founder. 

To  conclude  with  a  subject  nearer  home,  that  is  to  say,  more 
personal,  let  me  recommend  all  women  in  colonies  who  ride  long 
distances,  to  commence  at  once  to  ride  astride  if  they  have  not 
already  done  so.  I  have  started  it  myself,  and  for  comfort,  both 
to  horse  and  rider,  there  is  no  comparison  with  the  side-saddle. 
The  loose  girthing  alone  is  a  mercy  to  the  horse,  and  makes  a 
vast  difference.  I  found  that  long  distances  in  a  day  soon  grew 
to  mean  several  days'  rest  afterwards  for  my  mare  while  the 
under-swelling  subsided;  and  that  whereas  my  husband  would 
bring  her  back  almost  as  fresh  as  she  started,  with  me  she  would 
return  weary  and  jaded  with  the  strain  of  the  side-saddle.  Now 
I  ride  astride,  and  rejoice  in  it  exceedingly.  I  have  a  smart  little 
habit  that  forms  a  sort  of  skirt  on  either  side  when  mounted,  and 
buttons  up  into  an  ordinary  walking  skirt  when  on  foot ;  and  I 
always  feel  that  my  beloved  mare  would  thank  me  profusely  if 
she  could  speak, 
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But  it  is  not  easy  at  first ;  indeed,  I  was  twice  nearer  a  bad 
spill  than  I  have  ever  been  before.  So  elated  was  "  Boo  "  with 
the  new  order,  that  she  twice  did  a  little  dance,  and  prepared  to 
bolt.  How  I  stuck  on,  heaven  only  knows.  My  knees,  instead 
of  gripping,  felt  like  paper — I  lost  all  consciousness  of  any 
stirrups — and  I  was  too  proud  to  hang  round  her  neck  !  She 
appeared  to  toss  me  about  ignominiously  like  a  shuttlecock,  and 
then  answered  to  my  voice,  which  she  always  knows.  As  I 
thought  my  last  hour  had  certainly  come,  it  probably  had  an 
imploring  note  that  touched  even  a  horse's  heart;  for  though 
her  cocked  ears  spoke  eloquently  to  a  longing  to  be  off  helter- 
skelter  across  veldt,  she  quieted  down  and  let  my  companion 
come  up.  Begin  by  going  short  distances  until  you  get  your 
seat  and  your  grip,  and  you  will  very  soon  feel  competent  for  a 
steeplechase  at  least. 

GEETEUDE  PAGE. 
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THE    STORY   OF   A   PERILOUS   VOYAGE 

BY  MURRAY  EYRE 

MICHELSON,  the  first  mate,  sat  in  the  saloon  finishing  break- 
fast with  a  certain  jaunty  leisure  that  he  had  not  allowed  himself 
during  the  fortnight  they  had  been  taking  in  cargo. 

"  You  might  unship  all  that  loading  tackle,  Scott,  and  clear 
up  before  the  captain  comes  aboard,"  he  said,  as  the  second  took 
his  seat  opposite.  "  We  ought  to  be  well  outside  the  Heads  by 
this  time  to-morrow." 

"  Very  good,"  the  second  replied,  and  began  to  whistle  softly 
a  bar  of  "  Home,  sweet  home,"  while  waiting  for  the  steward  to 
bring  his  porridge. 

"  So  you  expect  the  old  man  back  to-day?"  he  asked 
presently. 

"  He  is  sure  to  come,  though  he  did  not  believe  that  we  should 
get  all  the  cargo  in  till  the  end  of  the  week,"  replied  Michelson, 
as  he  rose  from  the  table  and  took  up  the  English  mail  letters 
that  had  just  been  delivered. 

"  Steward,"  said  the  second,  with  a  wink,  as  his  senior  left 
the  cabin,  "  the  mate  has  got  the  skipper's  sailing  orders  cut  and 
dry.  He  is  going  to  be  married  at  the  end  of  the  passage ;  did 
you  notice  his  beaming  face  when  he  took  up  his  letters  ?  " 

"  He  has  reason  to  be  happy,"  replied  the  steward,  "  his  young 
lady  is  as  good  as  she  is  pretty.  I've  often  seen  them  together 
down  at  home  in  Penzance." 

"  Ah,"  went  on  the  second,  "  but  I  bet  the  old  man  comes 
aboard  with  something  that  will  put  the  chief's  pipe  out.  Phew, 
it's  going  to  be  a  piping  day,  and  what  an  unholy  atmosphere  to 
take  one's  meals  in  for  the  next  three  months  !  " 

There  had  been  an  unusually  fine  wool  clip,  and  freights  had 
gone  up  to  a  penny  a  pound,  leading  Captain  James,  who  was 
part  owner  in  the  vessel,  to  use  every  available  inch  of  space  for 
stowage.  Even  the  bulkheads  of  the  passengers'  cabins,  running 
down  either  side  of  the  saloon,  had  been  knocked  out,  and  bales 
lay  tightly  packed  there,  weighting  the  air  with  the  sickening, 
heavy  smell  of  undressed  greasy. 
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It  was  a  sweltering  morning  of  January,  1873,  and  the  sailing 
ship  Miranda,  with  her  loading  completed,  lay  in  the  port  of 
Melbourne  waiting  the  captain's  return  from  a  week-end  visit  to 
Ballarat.  About  half -past  ten  Captain  James,  accompanied  by  a 
shrewd-looking  man,  came  up  the  gangway  and  passed  down 
at  once  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  main  hatch,  where  they 
stood  talking  earnestly  together. 

"You  really  must  do  this  for  us,  Captain  James,"  said  his 
companion  emphatically.  "  There  is  not  another  vessel  sailing 
out  of  Melbourne  with  such  ample  hatchways  and  hold  accom- 
modation as  the  Miranda." 

"No,  no,  Mr.  Finniss  ;  you  have  left  it  too  late.  A  fortnight 
ago  we  might  have  done  it ;  but  now,"  glancing  around,  "  our 
cargo  is  apparently  all  on  board,  and  we  are  ready  to  put  to  sea  ; 
it  is  impossible  to  entertain  the  idea  for  a  moment." 

"  The  timber  has  been  brought  here  from  Auckland,  and 
must  reach  London  before  the  middle  of  May  to  be  in  time  for 
the  Exhibition.  The  New  Zealand  Government  will  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  take  it.  Think,  sir,"  he  added,  waving  his 
hands  importantly,  "  a  promising  colonial  industry  is  lost  or  made 
by  your  decision." 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  "  Surely  there  are  other  ships, 
Mr.  Finniss." 

"  They  sail  too  late  for  our  purpose ;  and  the  logs  are  large 
and  long ;  no  vessel  has  the  accommodation  of  the  Miranda. 
Come,  I  will  double  my  first  offer,  the  stuff  must  go." 

"  I  own  I  am  very  tempted,"  replied  the  captain,  taking  a 
few  steps  along  the  deck  and  returning ;  "  but  you  see  it  is  too 
late ;  the  ship  is  full,  and  we  ought  to  be  outside  the  Heads  to- 
morrow morning." 

The  other  noticed  a  tone  of  hesitation.  "  Well,  look  here,  I 
will  treble  the  offer;  you  can't  say  'no  '  to  that." 

Again  the  captain  paced  to  and  fro,  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  Scott,  who  was  watching  him  from  the  poop.  "  The  old  man 
has  a  hard  nut  to  crack.  The  agent  is  evidently  making  him  a 
tempting  offer,"  thought  he. 

"  Scott,"  called  the  captain  suddenly,  "  tell  Mr.  Michelson 
that  I  want  to  see  him  in  my  cabin.  Come,  Mr.  Finniss,  I  will 
speak  to  the  mate  and  see  what  can  be  done." 

They  entered  the  saloon  and  sat  down,  and  the  steward  placed 
glasses  and  whiskey  on  the  table. 

"Here's  to  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  a  safe  stowage  of  our 
Kauri  pine,"  said  the  agent  as  he  raised  his  glass. 

The  captain  nodded,  and  seeing  the  mate  enter  his  cabin  in 
the  stern,  left  his  companion. 

"  Good-morning,  Michelson,"  he  said  curtly,  as  he  sat  down 
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in  his  swivel-chair  and  commenced  drumming  with  his  fingers 
on  the  writing-table.  "  You  have  completed  the  loading,  I 
notice." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  chief,  "  we  are  all  ready  to  sail  when 
you  have  got  her  clearing  papers." 

"  Smart  work  getting  in  the  last  thousand  bales  !  "  growled 
the  captain. 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  replied  the  other,  regarding  him  curiously. 
"  The  stevedores  worked  till  twelve  on  Saturday  night,  and  started 
at  four  on  Monday  morning.  The  last  bales  were  under  the 
hatches  at  two  o'clock  this  morning." 

"H'm,  you  will  get  us  into  trouble  if  you  press  the  men  like 
that."  He  stared  fixedly  for  some  seconds  at  the  barometer  that 
hung  on  the  bulkhead  before  him,  then  exclaimed  suddenly :  "  The 
New  Zealand  Government  want  us  to  take  some  Kauri  logs  for 
the  May  Exhibition." 

"  Yes,  sir?  "  queried  the  mate.     "  They've  left  it  rather  late." 

"  Maybe,  though  I  believe  I  shall  take  them." 

He  glanced  at  the  mate  for  a  second,  then  again  turning  his 
gaze  to  the  barometer  said,  "  What  do  you  think?  " 

"  It  can't  be  done,  sir." 

"Why  not?" 

"  We  are  full  up  with  wool  chock-a-block.  We  should  have 
to  clear  out  to  the  bilges  to  take  in  the  lumber ;  and  the  delay 
would  lose  us  the  first  London  sales." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense,"  cried  the  captain,  "the  logs  will  lie 
very  well  in  the  main  hold." 

"They  would  lie  there  well  enough,"  agreed  the  mate,  "  but 
we  should  run  a  great  risk  in  having  such  heavy  stuff  above  the 
water-line." 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  captain  heatedly.  "We  can't 
discharge  all  the  wool.  If  I  refuse  to  take  the  logs  I  shall  be 
blamed  for  not  studying  the  interests  of  the  company." 

"  Of  course  you  are  the  best  judge  of  that,  sir,  but  I  am 
certain  that  if  we  take  the  timber  it  should  lie  in  the  bottom 
hold." 

The  captain  sprang  up  impatiently  and  returned  to  the  saloon. 

"  Well,  Captain  James  ?  "  said  the  agent,  with  an  insinuating 
smile. 

"There  are  very  grave  objections,  Mr.  Finniss;  but  in  con- 
sideration of " 

The  mate  heard  these  words  as  he  went  up  the  companion. 
"Grave  objections!  Of  course  there  are,"  he  reflected.  "The 
skipper  would  be  mad  seriously  to  consider  the  lumber  so  late  in 
the  day ;  what  more  can  he  want,  with  the  ship  full  of  wool  and 
freight  at  its  present  figure  ?  But  when  a  man  is  part  owner  he 
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seems  able  to  convince  himself  of  anything.  The  risks  of  life  and 
property  some  of  them  take  for  the  sake  of  a  few  extra  pounds  is 
a  scandal  in  the  shipping  world.  There  ought  to  be  a  law  to 
regulate  loading." 

Michelson  returned  to  his  cabin  to  finish  his  home  letters  for 
that  day's  mail  in  a  very  disturbed  state  of  mind. 

The  agent  soon  after  left  the  ship,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
the  captain  appeared  on  the  poop  wearing  an  old  tweed  suit,  with 
his  head  rammed  deep  into  the  crown  of  a  cabbage  tree.  This 
hat  infallibly  indicated  his  mood.  He  wore  it  when  the  winds 
were  light,  and  in  the  equatorial  calms. 

"  Michelson,"  said  Scott,  flicking  up  the  hook  that  kept  the 
mate's  cabin  door  ajar,  "  the  old  man  is  on  deck  wearing  his 
doldrum  hat." 

Michelson  continued  writing  without  heeding. 

In  popped  the  restless  head  again.  "  Don't  forget  to  mention 
that  the  wedding  must  be  postponed ;  we  shan't  sail  to-morrow." 

"  Scott,"  roared  out  the  captain,  "  get  the  cranes  and  tackling 
on  the  fore  and  main  hatches." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  second,  as  he  hastened  to  carry  out 
the  order. 

The  mate  heard  the  command,  and  when  he  had  addressed 
and  stamped  his  letter  he  joined  the  captain. 

11 1  want  fifteen  hundred  bales  thrown  out  from  the  main  hold 
as  soon  as  you  can  get  it  done,  Michelson." 

The  latter  hesitated. 

"What  did  you  say,  Mr.  Michelson?"  asked  the  captain 
suavely. 

"  Nothing,  sir ;  but  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  think  of  taking 
those  heavy  logs,  they  should  go  nearer  the  ship's  bottom." 

The  captain  stared  at  him  with  bent  brows,  and  slowly  sitting 
down  raised  his  feet  on  to  the  seat,  selected  a  short,  black,  clay 
pipe  from  among  several  briars  and  a  churchwarden  that  had  been 
placed  by  the  steward  on  the  companion  hatch,  and  deliberately 
filled  it. 

With  a  significant  glance  at  the  pipe  that  had  been  chosen 
the  mate  left  to  give  the  necessary  instructions. 

"What's  wrong  on  the  Miranda,  Michelson?"  asked  the 
mate  of  the  Hesperus,  looking  over  the  bulwarks  from  the  wharf 
about  eight  o'clock  that  evening.  "  Is  there  spontaneous  combus- 
tion in  the  wool,  that  you  are  chucking  it  out  in  such  a  deuce 
of  a  hurry  ?  We  thought  you  would  be  outside  the  Heads  by  this 
time,  and  have  a  clear  run  home  ahead  of  us  all  for  the  sales." 

"  Spontaneous  combustion  !  "  cried  Scott,  who  was  sitting  on 
a  harness-cask  affectionately  tuning  his  fiddle.  "  Yes,  that's  it ! 
It's  in  us  all.  The  old  man  has  got  it  in  the  form  of  avarice. 
VOL.  XI.— No.  63.  T 
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Michelson  is  eating  his  heart  out  because  he  has  had  to  put  off 
his  wedding,  and  I'm  suffering  acutely  because  I  can't  get 
another  advance." 

"  Stop  fooling,  young  'un,"  replied  the  new-comer  who  had 
now  joined  them  on  board.  "  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

A  despairing  wail  came  from  the  fiddle,  prelude  to  a  lively 

jig- 

"  Why,  you  will  have  to  discharge  to  the  bilges  !  "  said  Smith, 
when  he  heard  of  the  Kauri  logs. 

"Not  so,"  replied  Michelson  with  a  laugh,  "  the  lumber  is 
going  into  the  main  hold." 

"  The  deuce,"  exclaimed  the  questioner,  giving  a  long  whistle. 

The  crack  Australian  clipper,  Miranda,  was  warped  out  from 
her  berth  at  Queen's  wharf,  where  she  had  lain  for  the  past  ten 
weeks,  soon  after  midnight  on  the  5th  of  February.  The  tug 
stood  by,  alive  to  its  important  office,  lashing  the  turbid  waters 
around  the  shipping  with  impatient  paddle-wheels,  apparently 
intending  to  arouse  from  lethargy  the  passive  elegant  creature  it 
was  about  to  conduct  across  Port  Phillip  Bay,  and  to  urge  her  to 
take  up  again  her  duty  of  motion  intelligently.  To  the  mate, 
who  deeply  felt  the  wrong  that  had  been  wittingly  done  to  the 
ship,  the  white  lines  of  her  figure-head  seemed  to  bear  a  mute 
protest,  as  she  slowly  acknowledged  the  influence  of  the  tow-line, 
and  brought  her  bowsprit  round  astern  of  the  tender. 

The  hot  north  wind  which  had  blown  for  three  days,  scorching 
down  like  a  blast  on  the  city  and  the  Yarra  banks  where  the 
shipping  lay,  had  given  way  to  an  oily  cairn,  that  had  stilled  the 
waters  of  the  bay  to  the  smoothness  of  a  polished  mirror.  The 
night  was  hot  and  sultry ;  no  sound  broke  its  quiet  save  the 
beating  of  the  paddle-wheels,  and  a  subdued  murmur  of  the 
voices  of  the  crew.  The  Miranda's  masts  and  spars  were  limned 
graciously  in  the  light  of  the  waning  moon  against  the  starry 
sky ;  the  rigging,  narrowing  aloft  to  the  royals,  seemed  the  fair- 
way by  which  to  reach  the  mystery  of  heaven. 

Michelson  slowly  paced  the  poop  to  and  fro,  to  and  fro,  thankful 
to  be  afloat  again,  and  with  the  sanguineness  of  his  twenty-eight 
years  had  not  much  difficulty  in  persuading  himself  that  all  might 
yet  go  well.  He  was  well-favoured,  a  little  above  the  middle 
height,  with  a  physique  nobly  developed  by  his  seafaring  life ; 
he  had  bright  blue  eyes,  and  his  black  hair  and  rich  colouring 
were  probably  inherited  from  a  Spanish  forbear,  whom  stress  of 
weather,  or  one  of  our  pursuing  squadrons  in  the  time  of  the 
Armada,  had  driven  into  Mount's  Bay,  and  who  had  taken  up  an 
enforced  residence  at  the  little  Cornish  fishing  village  of  Mouse- 
hole,  and  had  married  and  settled  there.  He  was  glad  to  be 
afloat  again ;  at  the  end  of  the  passage  he  was  to  be  married  to 
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Marion  Kent,  the  prettiest  and  most  charming  girl  in  Penzance. 
He  had  a  personal  cause  for  irritation  at  the  unlooked-for  delay 
that  had  occurred  in  taking  in  the  timber,  and  the  certain  slower 
passage  that  they  would  now  make. 

They  passed  slowly  through  the  Heads,  where  the  tide  runs 
in  strong  currents  with  the  swiftness  of  a  mill-race,  to  meet  here 
and  there,  and  form  a  wild  and  treacherous  whirlpool  above 
the  rocky  bottom.  About  four  miles  out,  where  they  would 
get  the  full  benefit  of  the  steady  breeze  from  the  land  that 
heralds  the  dawn,  the  tug  cast  them  off,  and  dropped  alongside 
to  take  the  pilot  and  any  letters  that  had  been  left  to  the  last 
moment.  Shouting  farewells  they  steamed  away,  leaving  the 
foam  in  their  broad  wake  gleaming  in  the  semi-darkness. 

The  Miranda  swinging  at  anchor  waited  for  the  breeze.  When 
its  harbingers  thrilled  the  surface  of  the  languid  waters  with  a  few 
solitary  catspaws,  a  soft  and  slowly  widening  band  of  opalescent 
light  was  creeping  above  the  horizon.  Eight  men  were  at  the 
creaking  windlass  on  the  forecastle,  slowly  drawing  the  dripping 
anchor-chain  through  the  hawse-holes.  Michelson  near  the 
centre  of  the  bridge  by  the  ship's  bell  was  resting  his  hands 
lightly  on  the  rail  as  he  gazed  anxiously  aloft.  The  captain  stood 
by  the  man  at  the  wheel,  glancing  occasionally  at  the  binnacle, 
but  untroubled  by  doubts,  and  full  of  satisfaction  at  the  prospect 
of  a  good  first  day's  run. 

A  puff  of  wind  momentarily  inflated  the  sails,  then  died  away ; 
they  flapped  impatiently,  as  a  horse  chafing,  restive  on  the  bit. 
A  long  line  darkening  the  waters  rapidly  approached  astern,  and 
soon  the  canvas  bellied  slowly  before  a  steady  breeze.  Its 
impact  sent  a  slight  tremor  through  the  Miranda  from  stem  to 
stern.  She  hesitated  thrilling,  and  for  the  first  time  since  her 
launching  was  irresponsive  and  uncertain,  then  she  listed  slightly 
as  the  weight  of  the  wind  aloft  grew  heavier.  The  mate  glancing 
over  his  shoulder  saw  the  captain  gazing  landwards,  apparently 
unconscious  of  anything  unusual ;  but  Michelson  felt  her  going, 
going,  under  his  feet,  and  suddenly  his  voice  rang  out  a  volley  of 
commands  in  a  breath. 

"  Down  with  the  staysails,  the  royals,  the  topgallants  ;  in  with 
the  courses  !  " 

He  had  scarcely  finished  before  the  ship  lay  over  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees.  Michelson  now  clung  in  earnest  to  the 
rail,  and  amidst  woeful  crashes  from  the  steward's  pantry  the 
boatswain's  whistle  shrilled  above  the  shouts  and  exclamations  of 
the  sailors  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  lee  scuppers.  When 
the  captain  had  regained  his  feet  on  the  sloping  deck,  and  took 
up  the  command,  the  mate  flung  himself  on  the  halliards  with 
passionate  energy  to  haste  the  lighting  of  the  ship.  In  a  few 
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moments  the  strain  of  full  sail  was  off  her,  and  she  slowly  righted 
to  her  equilibrium,  though  still  languishing  to  leeward  like  a  shot 
bird. 

She  was  brought  to  the  wind,  and  all  sails  clewed,  and  the 
hands  were  busy  restoring  order  to  the  tangled  trails  of  ropes  by 
which  the  decks  were  strewn,  when  Michelson  joined  the  captain 
in  the  stern. 

"  A  close  shave,  Michelson,"  he  muttered,  his  face  pale  and 
drawn.  "  I  thought  we  were  gone." 

"  We  are  too  tender,  sir;  and  the  timber  has  shifted." 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  what  are  we  to  do  ?  We  shall  have  to  go  back." 

"  Back  !  "  repeated  the  mate  in  a  surprised  tone. 

"  Yes,  back  to  the  port  of  Melbourne  to  get  rid  of  the 
lumber." 

"You  can't  do  that  now,  sir,"  said  Michelson,  setting  his  chin 
obstinately. 

"  Why  not  ?    You  were  dead  against  taking  the  cursed  stuff." 

"  We'll  have  to  get  home  with  it  now  that  we  have  got  it 
aboard." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  If  we  go  back  you  risk  the  insurance,  and  the  crew  would  be 
safe  to  desert ;  they  won't  put  up  with  discharging  cargo  a  second 
time,  and  there's  more  than  one  of  us  would  be  ashamed  to  show 
our  faces  on  Queen's  wharf." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  "  asked  the  captain,  who  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  initiative. 

"  Take  the  top  weight  off  her,  and  let  us  get  her  home  some- 
how," said  the  mate  sturdily. 

After  some  discussion  the  captain  agreed,  and  the  royals,  and 
the  upper  top-gallant  yards — sticks  and  gear — were  sent  down. 
Believed  of  her  burden  aloft  the  ship  became  stable,  and  they 
held  on  their  passage  under  greatly  shortened  sail. 

The  winds  were  fair  for  the  first  twelve  days  out,  but  the 
beautiful  Miranda,  formerly  alert  to  respond  to  their  favour,  was 
so  no  longer  ;  her  graceful  lines  and  curves  lay  low  in  the  water ; 
she  was  shorn  of  her  complement  of  canvas  aloft ;  doing  her  best 
she  could  only  plough  out  a  meagre  eight  knots  an  hour,  and  to 
accomplish  this  had  to  be  watched  and  humoured  like  a  sick 
child.  Contrary  to  usual  practice  the  captain  took  the  second 
mate's  watch  with  him,  being  loth  to  give  him  sole  charge  of  the 
crippled  ship.  Sailing  with  jibs  and  large  square-sails,  ten  sails 
all  told,  they  made  but  slow  progress. 

Soon  after  passing  out  of  Bass's  Strait  head  winds  and  squalls 
hampered  them,  and  the  lines  of  each  day's  run  figured  out  on 
the  chart  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  a  zig-zag  course  that  but 
little  furthered  the  passage  home. 
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As  time  went  on  the  captain  became  disheartened  and 
impatient.  One  afternoon  during  a  dog  watch  he  lay  on  the 
stern  lockers  watching,  with  morose  and  fuming  thoughts,  the 
Mother  Carey  chickens  as  they  tipped  the  leaden  hills  and  dales 
of  the  heaving  billows  with  their  rapid  flying  feet,  when  the 
strain  of  Scott's  fiddle  chirruping  "  Come  lassies  and  lads  "  caught 
his  ear,  and  falling  into  the  unreasonable  rage  of  a  nervous, 
overwrought  man,  he  ordered  the  steward  to  lock  up  the  violin  so 
that  the  second  mate  might  have  no  further  opportunity  to  annoy 
him.  Lately  when  on  deck  the  albatross,  the  molly-hawks,  cape 
pigeons,  and  the  countless  other  beautiful  sea-birds  that  soared 
around,  or  tossed  on  the  waters  astern,  were  become  to  his 
distorted  fancy  the  denizens  of  a  mocking  dream,  who  existed  to 
twit  him  with  the  plight  of  his  dismantled  ship ;  and  the  solemn 
booby-birds  stationed  on  the  spars  were  funeral  mutes  already 
assembled  before  the  inevitable  catastrophe. 

A  delicate  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  Miranda  daily 
grew  upon  Michelson,  who  had,  with  a  sailor's  true  love  for  his 
ship,  a  solicitude  in  his  thoughts  for  her,  apart  from  the  lives  she 
bore,  apart  from  his  own  dependence  on  her,  as  if  she  were  a 
living  soul. 

One  afternoon  about  six  bells  the  steward  came  up  on  the 
quarter-deck,  saying  hurriedly,  "  Will  you  come  and  see  the 
captain,  sir.  I  took  his  tea  in  just  now,  and  he  seems  very 
feverish  and  excited." 

"I  will  be  down  directly,  steward,"  said  the  mate,  regarding 
the  sails  critically.  "  Brace  the  mainsail,"  he  shouted.  When 
this  had  been  done,  with  a  last  glance  round  he  went  below. 

The  captain  tossed  in  his  berth  restlessly,  his  body  racked 
with  pain.  "  I  must  get  up,  Michelson,"  he  cried  peevishly  ;  "  I 
must  get  up,  man.  Think  of  the  lives  I've  to  answer  for,  as  well 
as  a  hundred  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  wool — and  the  timber  !  " 

"  Confound  the  timber  !  "  muttered  the  mate. 

"What,  what?"  questioned  the  invalid,  anxiously  puckering 
his  forehead,  and  fixing  his  gimlet  eyes,  bright  with  fever,  upon 
the  speaker. 

"Nothing,  sir.  By  your  leave  I  will  take  the  key  of  the 
medicine  chest." 

"  Take  it,  Michelson.  I  do  believe  you  are  a  good  fellow,"  he 
ejaculated,  making  a  futile  attempt  to  rise,  and  falling  back  on  his 
pillow  with  a  heavy  groan. 

"  You  will  need  to  lie  up  and  not  worry  for  a  few  days." 

"  Impossible,"  cried  the  captain,  "  with  only  that  landlubber, 
Scott,  to  take  the  watches  and  stand  by  you !  You  can't  trust 
him,"  he  continued,  dropping  his  voice  confidentially,  "  he  has  no 
more  nous  than  that  bulkhead ;  he's  no  good  for  anything  but  the 
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fiddle.  Where  does  a  fiddler  come  in  on  a  ship  so  tender  that  the 
weight  of  an  eyelash  on  the  lee  side  is  enough  to  send  her  keel 
uppermost?  " 

"  Never  fear,  we'll  pull  through,"  said  Michelson  reassuringly, 
"  the  boatswain  is  an  experienced  sailor,  and  can  share  the  second's 
watch." 

Taking  the  Medical  Manual  from  the  chest  he  went  into  the 
saloon.  We  shall  have  our  hands  full,  steward  ;  Captain  James 
seems  very  ill." 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  rheumatic  fever,  sir,"  remarked  the  steward, 
who  had  had  some  experience  of  nursing. 

"  It  looks  very  like  it."  The  mate  had  already  turned  up  the 
article  on  rheumatism.  "  He  must  be  kept  quiet,  and  two  of 
the  apprentices  can  take  it  in  turns  to  help  us  in  looking  after 
him." 

During  ten  terrible  days  that  followed  the  captain  continued  in 
a  high  state  of  fever  and  delirium,  during  which  the  demand  on 
the  chief  officer  became  each  day  heavier.  The  only  rest  he 
allowed  himself  was  taken  on  the  saloon  lockers  in  his  clothes ;  he 
was  always  on  deck  during  the  second's  watch  when  any  change 
in  the  trim  or  course  of  the  ship  was  made  :  he  slept  only  in  fitful 
snatches,  never  for  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time ;  and  soon  between 
anxiety  for  the  labouring  ship  and  her  sick  captain,  to  whom  he 
was  frequently  called,  the  strain  became  so  great  that  even  in 
these  short  spells  of  rest  sleep  often  refused  to  come  to  him.  A 
volume  of  the '  Ingoldsby  Legends  '  lay  beside  him  on  the  cushions, 
and  in  their  fantastic  pages  he  endeavoured  to  distract  his  thoughts, 
while  the  Miranda's  distressed  timbers  ceased  not  their  plaint 
night  or  day,  and  culminated  now  and  then  in  a  shriek  of  almost 
human  agony  as  she  rolled  on  the  swelling  surges  of  the  Southern 
Ocean. 

The  shadow  of  unbroken  gloom  fell  upon  them  ;  still  held  by 
contrary  winds  they  beat  about  the  vast  expanse  of  sullen  waters, 
groping  through  blinding  mists  and  sudden  snowstorms.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  week  after  his  collapse  the  captain  was  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  told  their  position  and  the  result  of  each  day's 
run.  The  continued  baffling  of  wind  and  weather  fretted  him 
sorely.  "Run  the  latitude  down  to  fifty  or  fifty-five,  Michelson," 
he  exclaimed  one  morning. 

"  We  shall  get  her  among  the  ice,  sir,"  objected  the  mate. 
"Never  mind,  we   must  chance  it.     This  slow  headway  is 
deadening.     I  long  to  get  home.     If  we  get  through,  it's  the  last 
trip  I  shall  ever  make  ;  you  will  have  command  next  voyage." 

Much  against  his  judgment  the  mate  had  to  comply  with  the 
captain's  wish,  and  they  steered  a  more  southerly  course,  which 
brought  them  amongst  the  ice  before  they  had  reached  160°  west. 
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New  terrors  and  difficulties  were  added  to  the  navigation.  Vast, 
slowly  moving  fields  lay  to  the  south,  and  they  had  often  to  steer 
a  course  between  drifting  floes,  upon  which  bergs  of  enormous  size 
were  imprisoned,  standing  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  groups, 
forming  to  the  view  a  beautiful  city  of  crystal  in  which  no  soul 
dwelt.  The  weight  and  extent  of  the  ice  had,  however,  stilled  the 
troubled  seas,  and  while  the  Miranda  skirted  it  she  had  the  advan- 
tage of  favourable  winds ;  but  though  headway  was  made  every- 
one on  board  could  realise  the  danger  they  ran,  save  the  impatient 
invalid  lying  in  his  cot.  "Get  her  home,  Michelson,  get  her 
home,"  was  his  constant  cry. 

They  sailed  with  the  pack  for  several  days,  until  one  afternoon 
as  Michelson  was  standing  with  the  boatswain  on  the  quarter-deck 
they  passed  unusually  near  a  towering  mass  slowly  drifting  in 
solitary  grandeur  towards  their  course ;  almost  all  the  ship's  com- 
pany were  on  the  maindeck  leaning  across  the  starboard  bulwark 
to  watch  the  berg.  It  was  a  magnificent  sight ;  the  deep  mys- 
terious blue  of  the  whole  merged  towards  its  sharpened  edges  and 
peaks  into  the  iridescent  green  of  the  rainbow ;  the  milky  film  and 
crystalline  particles,  where  danced  the  sun  rays,  glowed  with  red 
and  yellow  flames  darting  restlessly.  An  enormous  fiery  opal 
blazed  on  the  bosom  of  the  waters.  When  the  ship  was  almost 
abreast  the  monstrous  jewel  the  waves  of  air  and  ocean  were  sud- 
denly split  by  prolonged  and  mighty  noises  that  rolled  around  as 
peals  of  continuous  thunder,  and  intermingled  with  the  roar  and 
boom  could  be  heard  the  crash  and  clash  of  flying  splinters. 

"  She's  turning  turtle,"  ejaculated  the  boatswain. 

"  'Bout  ship  !  "  shouted  the  mate. 

Almost  before  the  words  were  out  the  hands  were  at  their 
stations,  and  in  a  trice  the  ropes  were  cast  adrift  from  every 
stanchion  and  belaying  pin  ;  the  vessel  swung  to  her  helm,  and 
they  were  presently  steering  away  on  the  port  tack  to  the  north- 
north-east,  while  the  berg,  of  greatly  diminished  size  and  altered 
shape,  was  slowly  adjusting  itself  to  its  new  equilibrium.  But  the 
foremost  wave  of  the  great  whirl  created  by  the  disturbance  was 
chasing  the  fugitive  ship.  Bearing  a  liquid  ridge  from  its  slanting 
base  higher  than  the  gallant  yard  on  it  came  inevitably ;  there 
was  not  a  man  on  the  deck  of  the  Miranda  but  believed  his  last 
moment  was  come. 

"  God  help  us  when  it  breaks  !  "  muttered  Michelson. 

Bearing  the  ship  forward  with  tremendous  impetus  that  was 
her  salvation  the  wave  slipped  beneath  her,  and  swept  away  in  an 
ever-widening  circle ;  the  crew,  paralysed,  stood  waist-high  in  the 
flood  that  poured  over  the  deck  through  the  open  scuppers ;  they 
weathered  another  wave,  and  yet  another,  each  feebler  than  the 
last. 
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When  the  disturbance  had  subsided  the  boatswain,  stretching 
his  hand  dramatically  towards  the  iceberg,  exclaimed,  "Fifty 
yards,  only  fifty  yards  nearer,  sir,  and  it  would  all  have  been  U — P 
with  us." 

"  It  was  touch  and  go,"  replied  the  mate.  "  The  ice  is  rotten, 
it  must  have  been  afloat  a  long  time.  We  have  had  our  warning, 
and  must  steer  for  lower  latitudes  immediately." 

The  captain  had  made  an  attempt  lately  to  get  up  and  sit  by 
the  stove  in  his  cabin ;  but  a  serious  relapse  followed,  from  which 
he  did  not  recover  until  they  were  around  the  Horn.  Ill-fortune 
in  wind  and  weather,  hard  to  contend  with  in  their  crippled  state, 
still  followed  them,  and  Michelson's  endurance  was  fated  to  be 
taxed  to  its  utmost  limit. 

Soon  after  doubling  Cape  Horn  they  had  been  running  for 
three  days  with  only  the  jibs  set  before  a  heavy  gale  from  the 
south-west.  All  hatches  were  battened  down,  and  the  spray  froze 
as  it  fell  on  the  deck.  Michelson  had  not  been  below  for  food  or 
rest  for  many  hours,  but  had  taken  his  meals  at  his  post  in  hasty 
snatches  with  the  wild  seas  raging  around.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon,  during  a  slight  lull,  the  boatswain  came  forward  to  try 
to  persuade  the  chief,  who  was  on  the  forecastle,  to  go  down  for 
a  few  minutes'  rest. 

"  No,"  said  the  mate,  gazing  with  weary  eyes  around  the  black 
and  sullen  skies,  "  no,  I  dare  not  leave  her  yet.  You  stop  aft, 
bo's'n,  and  steady  the  men  at  the  helm." 

Scarcely  had  he  left  when  the  wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  the 
Miranda,  thrown  out  of  her  bearings,  rolled  like  a  log  in  the  hollow 
of  the  seas.  Recovering  herself  she  was  hove  to  on  the  port  tack ; 
the  scant  canvas  was  hardly  reset  when  a  gust  rushed  furiously 
upon  them  and  blew  the  inner  jib  from  the  gaskets.  Michelson  at 
once  sent  six  men  out  on  to  the  bowsprit  to  secure  the  sail,  and 
presently  seeing  that  more  rope  was  needed  took  it  to  them  him- 
self, and  stopped  for  a  few  moments  to  direct  the  work.  Satisfied 
that  it  was  being  properly  done  he  crept  in,  and  had  scarcely 
reached  the  forecastle  when  the  Miranda  rose  to  an  enormous  sea, 
and  pitching  desperately  headlong  into  the  trough  drove  the  boom 
with  its  clinging  sailors  completely  under.  As  her  white  figure- 
head reared  presently  like  a  wraith  from  the  tempestuous  depth 
only  one  man  clung  to  the  spar ;  of  his  mates  four  were  being 
swept  by  the  wild  surges  to  windward,  while  the  fifth  had  fallen 
to  leeward.  The  mate,  who  had  saved  himself  by  clinging  to  a  stay, 
saw  in  a  flash  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  the  four  from  whom 
the  ship  was  rapidly  drifting,  but  hoping  to  save  the  single  one 
flung  out  a  rope  and  cried,  "Hold  on  till  I  can  get  help."  Bushing 
to  the  skylight  he  dashed  it  in  with  the  heel  of  his  boot,  and 
shouted  for  the  watch  below.  They  turned  out  quickly,  and  a 
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running  bowline  was  with  some  difficulty  passed  round  the  man, 
who  was  pulled  aboard  more  dead  than  alive.  The  fiendish  fury 
of  the  gale  abated  from  the  moment  the  men  were  washed  from 
the  bowsprit ;  the  spirit  of  the  storm  was  apparently  sated  with 
the  toll  of  life  it  had  wrenched  from  the  quivering  ship. 

The  days  and  weeks  of  continuous  anxiety  and  watching  had 
been  marking  their  time  heavily  upon  the  strong  will  and  power- 
ful physique  of  the  mate :  only  the  thought  of  Marion  waiting  for 
him,  looking  for  him,  as  he  knew  she  must  be,  nerved  him  again 
and  again  through  the  long  and  apparently  hopeless  conflict  of  the 
Miranda  s  passage.  When  the  one  soul  saved  had  been  carried  to 
his  berth,  and  need  for  strenuous  effort  was  over,  the  consequences 
of  the  ship's  headlong  fatal  dive  crushed  on  Michelson's  mental 
vision  with  an  appalling  weight.  The  picture  of  the  four  sailors 
suddenly  blotted  out  of  existence  beneath  the  leaden,  ragged -crested 
billows,  which  now  toppled  before  his  eyes  and  forced  their  unrest 
on  his  reeling  brain  as  though  some  personal  matter  lay  betwixt 
himself  and  them,  was  etched  for  life  on  his  memory  in  harsh, 
black  lines.  A  sudden  overwhelming  consciousness  of  the  futility 
of  the  struggle  struck  him  like  a  blow,  and  sent  him  groping  aim- 
lessly for  a  few  seconds  as  one  blind,  until  he  dropped  fainting 
on  the  deck. 

"  Best  get  him  below  to  bed,  sir !  "  said  the  boatswain  to  the 
second  mate,  who,  seeing  Michelson  totter,  had  rushed  to  save 
him,  but  was  too  late  to  prevent  his  fall.  "He's  dead  beat; 
flesh  and  blood  can't  stand  it ;  what  with  nursing  the  captain  and 
nursing  the  ship,  he  has  taken  no  rest  for  an  hour  together." 

Some  of  the  crew  helped  Scott  to  carry  the  chief  to  his  cabin. 
In  lifting  him  his  sou'wester  slipped  off.  There  was  a  look  of 
astonishment  on  the  men's  faces,  and  the  second,  in  reply  to  the 
boatswain's  significant  glance,  said,  "  Yes,  it  has  told  on  him." 

He  slept  for  eighteen  hours  without  a  break,  and  when  he 
awoke,  refreshed  and  strengthened,  the  ship  was  sailing  before  the 
favourable  breeze  that  Scott  told  him  had  been  steadily  blowing 
since  he  had  been  carried  below. 

They  fell  in  with  the  trades  on  the  last  day  of  May,  and  before 
their  beneficent  influence  the  ship  every  day  made  a  good  run,  and 
the  warmth  and  genial  weather  brought  to  all  hands  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness  that  had  long  been  absent.  The  captain,  now  almost 
reduced  to  a  skeleton,  and  still  unable  to  move  without  assistance, 
was  brought  up  to  the  quarter-deck. 

"I  am  glad  to  see  you  out  again,  sir,"  said  Michelson,  when 
the  skipper  was  comfortably  settled  under  an  awning. 

"  Thanks  to  you  and  the  steward,  Michelson,  I  am  alive;  but 
I  have  been  no  good  to  the  ship  since  we  left  Melbourne  four 
months  ago,"  replied  the  captain,  whose  sense  of  failure  and 
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mistake  had  borne  upon  him  when  he  succumbed  to  the  rheumatic 
fever. 

"  If  ever  we  reach  the  end  of  this  disastrous  voyage,"  he  went 
on  with  a  sigh,  "  I  shall  never  go  to  sea  again.  You  shall  have 
command  of  the  Miranda  next  voyage  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Michelson ;  "but  you  may  think 
differently  when  you  reach  England,  and  get  well  and  strong 
again." 

"No,  this  is  my  very  last  trip.  Why,  Michelson,"  he 
exclaimed,  raising  himself  with  difficulty  on  his  elbow,  "  what  is 
it  ?  You  look  strange  to  me.  Perhaps  it's  because  I've  been  out 
of  the  sunlight  for  so  long." 

He  stared  at  him.  "What  is  the  matter  with  you,  man? 
Ah,  now  I  see,"  as  the  chief  officer  took  off  his  cap  with  the  ghost 
of  a  smile,  "  it's  your  hair :  it  has  gone  quite  white." 

Before  the  end  of  April  Marion  Kent,  who  lived  alone  with  her 
grandmother  in  one  of  the  little  houses  of  the  terrace  opposite  the 
promenade  at  Penzance,  had  finished  the  preparations  for  her 
wedding.  She  had  received  the  letter  her  lover  had  given  to  the 
pilot  to  post  as  he  left  them  outside  Port  Phillip  Heads  ;  from  it 
she  learnt  of  their  unexpected  delay  on  the  eve  of  departure ;  but 
though  he  said  nothing  of  his  anxiety  and  doubt,  yet  something  of 
the  cheerful  optimism  with  which  he  had  always  written  seemed 
lacking. 

In  the  ordinary  course  the  Miranda  was  due  to  arrive  about 
the  first  week  in  May.  Every  morning,  and  almost  every  hour 
throughout  the  day,  Marion  found  herself  working  out  a  loving 
little  sum  :  it  kept  her  thoughts  continually  employed,  for  the 
instant  it  was  done  it  was  wrong.  The  calculation  was  of 
moments,  days,  and  hours,  against  the  time  of  her  lover's  arrival ; 
now  and  again  she  assured  herself  that  she  was  too  generous  in 
the  margin  she  allowed  for  the  voyage,  and  then  it  had  to  be  all 
worked  out  to  a  different  date.  At  last  she  contrived  a  plan  that 
would  take  in  all  probabilities  ;  three  sums  were  kept  going  ;  the 
earliest  possible  date  of  arrival  was  named  "  the  chance,"  the 
next  "  the  certainty,"  and  the  third  "  the  outside  limit." 

The  ordinary  passage  from  Melbourne  around  the  Horn  was 
from  ninety  to  ninety-five  days,  and  of  course  Marion  knew  that 
the  Miranda  had  once  made  a  record  run  of  seventy  days.  The 
middle  of  April  passed,  and  "the  chance"  was  struck  out  of  the 
reckoning  without  misgiving,  for  now  was  "the  certainty"  of 
David's  safe  return  in  view,  and  when,  in  the  early  morning  of 
May-day,  she  started  with  a  party  of  friends  for  their  annual 
junketing  at  Madron,  no  cloud  had  yet  arisen  to  dim  her  pleasant 
anticipations. 

"  Marion,"  significantly  cried  the  girl  who  had  promised  to  be 
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her  bridesmaid,  as  they  passed  the  church,  "  I  expect  we  shall  all 
be  coming  up  again  soon  to  your  wedding." 

But  when  the  middle  of  May  had  passed,  and  "  the  certainty  " 
brought  no  news  of  the  ship's  arrival,  every  hour  towards  "  the 
outside  limit,"  fraught  with  anxious  watching,  was  spent  in 
surmises  of  those  dangers  in  which  the  Miranda  might  be 
involved ;  fire,  shipwreck,  collision,  storm,  presented  themselves 
to  her  apprehension,  and  her  grandmother,  though  distressed  to 
see  her  pain,  could  not  refrain  from  dwelling  on  the  subject. 

"  Ah,  my  dear,  it's  only  what  you  will  have  to  bear  all  your 
life  long,  if  he  ever  comes  back !  I  can't  help  thinking  you're 
very  silly  to  have  a  sailor." 

"  Grandfather  was  a  sailor !  "  said  Marion  pertinently,  stitch- 
ing vigorously. 

"  Yes,  yes,  and  many's  the  time  I've  watched  when  a  south- 
west gale  has  been  driving  the  breakers  against  the  bank  with  a 
crash  that  found  an  echo  in  my  own  heart.  Many,  many's  the 
time  !  It's  because  I  know  the  wearying  of  a  sailor's  wife  that 
I  don't  want  'ee  to  have  one,  my  dear,"  and  Mrs.  Kent  shook  her 
head  gloomily  over  her  knitting. 

Time  passed ;  June  came  and  went,  and  when  the  second 
week  of  July  still  brought  no  tidings,  more  than  six  weeks  had 
elapsed  beyond  "  the  outside  limit  "  of  Marion's  calculation.  One 
morning  she  guessed  by  her  grandmother's  pitying  looks  and 
silence  that  some  confirmation  had  been  received  of  their  daily 
growing  dread. 

"  You  have  had  news,  grannie  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  regarding  her  pitifully,  "  they  have 
been  posted  at  Lloyd's." 

"  Posted  at  Lloyd's  !  Is  that  all  ?  "  cried  Marion,  turning  away 
to  hide  her  paling  face.  "  Oh,  but  you  did  frighten  me,  grannie  ! 
Lloyd's  is  not  infallible  ;  ships  often  come  back  after  they,  have 
been  posted.  That  doesn't  mean  the  Miranda  is  wrecked  ;  that 
David  is — is — lost."  She  smiled  spasmodically,  then  faltered 
passionately,  "He  is  coming  back;  oh,  I  know  it,  I  feel  it;  he 
will  come  yet !  Do,  dearest  grandmother,  let  me  think,  let  me 
hope,  let  me  believe  he  is  coming !  " 

She  tried  to  comfort  herself  throughout  the  day  with  this 
assurance,  but  in  the  evening  as  she  sat  drooping  idly  on  the 
garden  seat,  beneath  the  feathery  saltias  that  fringed  their  little 
garden,  she  began  to  realise  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the 
cruelty  and  treachery  of  the  sea.  Her  strained  eyes  gazed  across 
the  still  waters  of  Mount's  Bay,  and  a  sense  of  her  helplessness, 
the  wreck  of  all  her  hopes,  bore  in  upon  her  with  bitter  grief.  A 
wild  and  futile  protest  rose  in  her  heart  against  this  great  resist- 
less sea,  who  held  her  lover,  alive  or  dead,  from  her.  The  wavelets 
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lipped  musically  on  the  beach,  but  brought  not  to  her  fancy  their 
usual  softly- whispered  greeting  from  him ;  their  echoes  now  rang 
on  her  brain  a  song  of  triumphant  derision. 

The  evening  was  beautifully  fine ;  crimson  clouds  illuminated 
the  soft  tints  of  summer  twilight,  and  a  gentle  sea-breeze  ruffled 
the  water.  A  knot  of  people  on  the  promenade  opposite  were 
watching  a  party  of  fishermen  drawing  a  seine  close  in  shore ;  the 
silvery  pilchards  glittered  brilliantly  in  the  nets  as  they  were 
hauled  over  the  side  of  the  boat ;  St.  Michael's  Mount  stood  out 
to  the  left — dark,  abrupt,  and  picturesque.  But  Marion,  gazing 
out  to  the  horizon  with  a  mute  prayer  on  her  lips,  was  blind  to  her 
surroundings,  until  a  large  full-rigged  ship  with  topmasts  struck, 
coming  into  view  around  Mousehole  Point,  forced  itself  upon  her 
consciousness.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  and  stood  with  both  hands 
grasping  the  railings,  watching  with  fascinated  interest. 

"  Grandmother,  grandmother,"  she  cried ;  "  I  do  believe  that  is 
the  Miranda.3' 

"  Don't  'ee  think  it,  my  dear ;  she's  bound  for  London,  and  is 
not  likely  to  put  into  Penzance,"  returned  the  grandmother,  who 
had  just  come  out.  "  Besides,  they're  posted ! "  she  added, 
returning  hastily  indoors. 

Oblivious  to  everything  but  the  ship,  Marion  did  not  notice  a 
boy  who  had  come  in  at  the  garden  gate  until  he  pulled  her  sleeve 
impatiently  to  attract  her  attention.  He  gave  her  a  note.  A  few 
hastily-scribbled  lines  from  the  harbour-master,  a  friend  of 
Michelson,  who  knew  of  the  weeks  of  strain  that  she  had  been 
enduring,  told  her,  "  The  sailing  ship  Miranda,  five  and  a  half 
months  out  from  Melbourne,  has  put  in  for  water,  and  to  land 
the  captain,  who  is  sick." 

Marion  flew  indoors,  waving  the  joyful  tidings  in  her  hand. 

"  'Tis  he,  grannie  ;  'tis  David's  ship  !  He  is  alive ;  he  is 
safe  !  I  am  so  glad,  so  glad  !  "  she  ejaculated,  and  throwing 
herself  on  the  sofa  she  sobbed  hysterically. 

"  Don't  'ee  cry,  my  dear.  If  your  man  has  come  you  don't 
belong  to  be  crying  now,"  said  the  grandmother,  wiping  away 
her  own  sympathetic  tears.  "  'Tis  a  pity  he's  a  sailor ;  I've 
nothing  else  to  find  fault  with  'en,"  she  kept  repeating. 

Half  an  hour  later  they  heard  the  gate  swing  open. 

"  Oh,  grannie,  there's  David's  footstep — he's  here — he's 
coming  up  the  path." 

She  started  up  to  meet  him. 

"  Tears,  Marion,  my  girl;  tears  to  welcome  me?"  exclaimed 
Michelson,  kissing  her. 

"  'Tis  because  she's  glad  to  see  'ee,  my  son,"  said  the 
grandmother.  "  Well  'en,  come  along  in,  David  Michelson,  and 
tell  us  what's  been  happening  to  'ee." 
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David  led  Marion  to  the  sofa,  and  with  her  head  resting  on 
his  shoulder,  she  listened  to  his  story  of  the  Miranda's  voyage  in 
the  waning  light  of  the  long  summer  evening.  They  sat  against 
the  window,  and  old  Mrs.  Kent  was  settled  in  her  chair  before 
them,  now  and  then  ejaculating  expressions  of  wonder  as  he 
quickly  sketched  some  of  their  perils  and  escapes.  When  the 
excitement  of  his  coming  had  worn  off,  the  old  lady  ceased  to 
comment,  and  sat  gazing  at  him  intently.  She  took  her  spectacles 
in  her  hand  two  or  three  times  and  rubbed  them  carefully, 
muttering  at  the  same  time  to  herself. 

The  lovers,  lost  to  everything  but  one  another,  spoke  of  their 
plans.  "  I  shall  have  to  take  the  ship  up  to  London,  Marion. 
We  took  a  pilot  aboard  off  the  Land's  End  this  morning,  and  the 
captain  is  wiring  to  the  owners  to  advise  her  being  towed  all  the 
way  up  channel ;  but  I  shall  come  back  for  you  in  less  than  a 
fortnight,  love  ;  and  I  shall  have  command  next  voyage." 

Mrs.  Kent  leaned  towards  Michelson,  and  peered  at  him 
curiously.  "  No,  no,"  she  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  'tis  not  the  light ; 
I've  made  no  mistake.  Marion,  my  dear,  an  old  man  has  come 
back  to  'ee,  an  old  man  with  David  Michelson's  voice ;  but  look 
at  'en,  my  dear,"  she  cried  shrilly,  "  the  lines  are  heavy  on  his 
face  and  brow ;  and  his  hair  is  as  white  as  the  driven  snow." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence,  and  then  the  old  lady  went  on, 
shaking  her  head  whimsically.  "  No,  no,  my  son  !  Her  don't 
belong  to  marry  an  old  man." 

Marion's  curiosity  was  aroused  by  her  grandmother's  remarks  ; 
she  got  up  from  the  sofa,  and,  drawing  her  lover  to  the  window 
with  both  hands,  gazed  at  him  long  and  silently  with  wide  and 
startled  eyes. 

"  Light  the  candles,  grannie ;  I  can't  believe  it,  I  can't  believe 
it ;  you  .have  been  at  your  jokes  again." 

"  Oh,  David,"  she  cried,  when  she  could  see  him  plainly,  "  oh, 
David,  it  is  true,  it  is  true  !  "  and  the  ready  tears  brimmed  over 
in  her  distress. 

"  It  is  true,  Marion,"  he  said  quietly,  placing  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  and  fixing  a  keen  glance  straight  upon  her.  "  But  is 
my  chance  gone  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask,  David ;  how  can  it  make  any  difference  ?  " 
she  murmured,  hiding  her  weeping  face  on  her  lover's  breast. 

MURRAY  EYRE 
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THE    < AFRICANDER    LAND':    A    REVIEW 

MR.    COLQUllOUN'S  NEW  BOOK* 

As  time  advances,  writers  on  South  Africa  are  approaching 
more  nearly  the  real  problems  which  that  country  and  its 
inhabitants  have  to  face.  The  latest  attempt  at  solving  some  of 
these  problems  is  made  by  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  and  in  view 
of  the  dedication  to  his  wife,  "  the  companion  of  my  journeys 
and  collaborator  in  my  work,"  Mrs.  Colquhoun's  name  must  also 
be  associated  with  the  authorship  of  'Africander  Land.'  It  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  book  and  leads  the  reader  to  think,  which 
is  just  what  is  wanted  just  now,  when  South  African  affairs  are 
being  made  the  shuttlecock  of  party  strife.  The  work  is  divided 
into  three  parts — Black  South  Africa,  White  South  Africa,  and 
On  the  Knees  of  the  Gods,  the  last  division  consisting  of  two 
chapters  on  Nationalism  and  Imperialism  and  the  spirit  of 
Africander  Land.  And  the  text  is  illustrated  by  three  very  useful 
maps. 

The  writer's  aim,  he  tells  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book,  is  to  answer  the  question,  Is  South  Africa  a  white  man's 
country  ?  By  this  he  means  a  country  where  the  white  man  can 
efficiently  and  economically  fill  every  grade,  unskilled  as  well  as 
skilled,  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  community,  where  his  fate  is  in 
his  own  hands,  and  where  he  can  build  up  a  political  and  social 
system  on  his  own  model.  "  There  is  as  yet  no  white  national 
type  in  South  Africa,"  Mr.  Colquhoun  reminds  us  ;  but  he  adds, 
"  the  white  sections  have,  undoubtedly,  been  influenced  in  their 
social  and  moral  development  by  the  black  propinquity  and 
numerical  preponderance."  And  there  must,  he  continues,  "  be 
still  more  of  this  influence  and  counter-influence  to  follow.  The 
goal  in  South  Africa  is  to  build  a  sound  white  nation,  and  the 
problem  precedent,  which  ought  to  and  will  help  in  creating  the 
white  nation  on  the  best  lines,  is  the  black.  The  blacks  must 
be  the  means  of  strengthening  the  South  African  national 

*  '  The  Africander  Land.'    By  Archibald  B.  Colquhoun,    John  Murray  :  London. 
1906.     16s.  net. 
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character,  or  they  will  destroy  it."     Such  is  the  conclusion  Mr. 
Colquhoun  arrives  at,  and  few  critics  will  find  fault  with  it. 

The  chapter  entitled  "Religion  and  the  Native"  is  an  interesting 
study,  and  the  references  to  the  Dutch  Beformed  Church  may  be 
commended  to  the  notice  of  the  Free  Church  Council  in  this 
country.  Only  too  true  is  the  accusation  that  the  Dutch 
Beformed  Church  has  been  content  to  incur  the  odium  of  being 
the  one  Christian  body  which  stood  aside  in  the  work  of  reaching 
the  native  population,  "  thus  making  the  attitude  of  the  Dutch 
more  marked  in  its  uncompromising  denial  of  the  humanity  of 
the  Kaffirs."  Passing  from  the  religious  to  the  educational  side, 
Mr.  Colquhoun  proceeds  to  answer  the  question,  To  what  end 
should  the  education  of  the  native  be  directed?  In  his  opinion, 
education  is  essential  for  the  native.  Moreover  he  adds,  "  It  is 
inevitable ;  but  the  method  and  its  influence  for  good  or  evil  have 
still  to  be  decided  by  the  Africanders." 

The  labour  problem  is  discussed  at  some  length,  and  the 
writer  very  pertinently  remarks  that  the  obligation  to  maintain 
his  position  as  member  of  a  ruling  class  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  white  man,  and  still  more  for  the  white  woman,  to  be 
independent  of  the  Kaffir,  Moreover,  the  economic  conditions 
make  unskilled  white  labour  too  dear—  a  luxury  in  fact.  Upon 
these  premises  Mr.  Colquhoun  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
"  both  on  moral  and  economic  grounds,  the  white  man  is  forced 
to  be  dependent  on  the  black,"  and  this  situation,  he  affirms, 
answers  the  question  whether  South  Africa  is  a  true  white  man's 
country.  The  author  gives  many  reasons  why  the  Kaffir  will  not 
work,  and  incidentally  explains  that  nearly  all  domestic  service  of 
South  Africa,  if  we  except  the  Cape  Colony,  is  done  by  men  and 
boys,  a  reference  which  leads  him  to  observe  that  the  training  of 
girls  for  the  work  would  set  free  a  large  number  of  males  for 
occupations  more  suited  to  them.  Cheap  and  reliable  labour, 
Mr.  Colquhoun,  like  all  authorities  on  the  question,  says,  is  an 
essential  to  South  Africa,  and  he  sees  only  one  legitimate  per- 
manent source  of  cheap  labour,  the  native  people.  But  how  to 
induce  the  natives  to  take  part  in  the  general  developmeDt  of  the 
country  is  the  difficulty.  This  he  proposes  to  do  by  showing 
them  that  they  have  something  more  to  gain  than  a  slight 
increase  of  income,  which  does  not  mean  any  real  increase  of 
comfort,  as  they  have  all  they  need  already. 

While  no  one  is  likely  to  deny  Mr.  Colquhoun's  statement  as 
to  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  present  system  of  the  native 
franchise,  not  all  will  agree  with  his  suggestions  and  deductions 
on  this  point.  But  while  he  is  opposed  to  any  extension  of 
native  suffrage,  and  would  even  prefer  to  see  it  abolished,  he  is 
by  no  means  desirous  of  shutting  the  door  of  progress  in  the  faces 
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of  his  fellow  black  men.  And  he  believes  that  on  a  basis  which 
would  for  ever  settle  the  supremacy  of  the  white  man  it  would 
be  possible  to  be  far  more  liberal  and  consistent  in  our  treatment 
of  the  natives  in  such  matters  as  education,  taxation,  the  owner- 
ship of  land  and  labour.  Referring  to  the  Cape  Colony,  Mr. 
Colquhoun  tells  us  that  the  Dutch  party,  which  under  ordinary 
circumstances  would  be  bitterly  opposed  to  any  extension  of  the 
native  franchise  and  has  been  apt  to  regard  the  present  state  of 
affairs  as  the  legacy  of  interfering  home  politicians  egged  on 
by  Exeter  Hall,  is  now  adopting  a  negrophile  attitude,  and 
the  native,  believing  the  Progressive  Party  to  be  under  capital- 
istic influence  and  unfavourable  to  them,  is  actually  turning  to 
the  Bond.  This  is  an  important  statement,  and  one  which  is 
directly  challenged  by  many  Cape  residents,  who  would  remind 
the  writer  that  the  native  vote  has  always  gone  solid  for  the 
British.  Assuming,  however,  his  view  to  be  correct,  South  Africa 
will  need  all  the  more  careful  watching  during  the  next  few 
years,  seeing  that  it  is  now  beyond  dispute  that  the  incoming 
Government  at  the  Cape  will  be  a  Bond  Government,  while 
should  the  Transvaal  constitution  be  elected  on  a  population 
franchise  it  is  equally  certain  that  a  Boer  Government  will  come 
into  office  in  that  Colony.  The  Het  Volk  will  then  federate  with 
the  Volks  Vereeniging  in  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  making  in  all 
a  formidable  Dutch  federation,  and  one  likely  to  dominate  the 
native  question. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  would  offer  the  natives  attractions  in  the  way 
of  land  tenure.  This,  he  thinks,  will  divert  the  stream  of  educated 
natives  from  the  towns,  "  where  they  turn  into  discontented  and 
probably  seditious  clerks,  editors  and  preachers,"  to  the  country. 
He  sees  no  "  moral,  social,  political  or  physiological  reason  "  why 
the  natives  (freed  from  political  illusions)  should  not  become,  as 
a  class,  prosperous  peasant  proprietors  and  a  valuable  economic 
asset.  "We  have  not  space  to  follow  the  writer  into  his  prophecies 
for  the  future  of  the  South  African  native,  nor  is  it  necessary  in 
a  review  to  deal  critically  with  the  chapter  that  treats  of  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  the  British  Indian.  These  matters  are 
mainly  political.  They  formed  the  subject  of  much  correspon- 
dence between  Lord  Milner  and  the  late  Government.  But  no 
finality  was  reached.  The  situation  remains  in  an  unsatisfactory 
condition,  and  must  so  remain  until  the  Colony  obtains  responsible 
government.  Then,  to  judge  by  the  views  held  by  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal,  the  question  of  admission  will  be 
governed  very  much  by  similar  legislation  to  that  prevailing  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  As  the  writer  says,  such  interests 
as  the  Indians  have  are  safeguarded  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
provision  that  all  legislation  regarding  them  must  be  reserved 
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for  the  Governor's  sanction.  But  how  far  the  right  of  veto  will 
be  exercised  is  a  matter  which  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  at 
this  juncture. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  second  part  of  the  book,  "  White  South 
Africa."  The  vexed  question  of  the  taal  is  the  first  subject 
discussed,  and  in  the  course  of  the  author's  examination  we  have 
many  useful  sidelights  thrown  upon  the  language  question. 
School  management  comes  in  for  much  notice,  nor  is  the  matter 
of  religious  teaching  avoided,  and  the  "  right  of  entry,"  which 
seems  to  be  as  burning  a  question  in  the  new  colonies  as  it  is 
here  is  treated  very  fully.  Following  close  upon  the  Schools 
Question  we  have  the  full  story  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church 
and  a  most  carefully  written  account  of  the  Dutch  Africander  in 
private  life,  in  which  the  writer  extols  the  Boer  virtues  and  does 
not  seek  to  magnify  their  failings.  In  fact,  all  through  the  book 
the  tendency  is  to  follow  a  line  of  strict  fairness  and  not  to  dwell 
upon  racial  prejudice. 

It  would  seem  that  English  customs  are  taking  hold  in  the 
new  colonies  to  judge  by  an  anecdote  related  by  Mr.  Colquhoun, 
told  him  by  a  young  English  officer.  The  soldier  called  one  day 
on  an  old  Dutch  lady,  and  her  tongue  being  unused  to  English, 
she  dropped  familiarly  into  the  taal  as  she  chatted  over  the 
stoep.  Presently  she  said  to  her  visitor:  "You  will  take  some 
coffee,  won't  you '?  "  "  Tea,  ma,  tea  !  "  came  in  an  agonised  aside 
from  the  daughter. 

The  growth  of  the  Bywoner  and  his  present  position  is  but 
little  understood  in  this  country,  and  the  pages  in  which  the 
writer  deals  with  these  matters  cannot  fail  to  clear  up  much  of 
the  misunderstanding  which  prevails.  "  The  Dutch  Africander 
in  Public  Life  "  brings  us  up  to  more  recent  events,  and  it  is  in 
this  part  of  the  book  that  we  see  recorded  that  Rhodes  was,  to 
use  his  own  words,  at  one  time  "  under  the  influence  of  the  Bond. 
Starting  from  1882,  when  the  Bond  was  organised,  Mr.  Colquhoun 
takes  the  Bond  story  up  to  the  present  day.  This  historical 
survey  is  both  interesting  and  convincing,  and  should  be  read 
by  all  students  of  South  African  politics. 

Not  the  least  useful  part  of  the  volume  are  the  pages  devoted 
to  land  settlement  as  a  policy.  Here  will  be  found  a  very 
complete  account  of  the  various  schemes  which  have  been  put 
forward  for  settling  the  new  colonies.  The  importance  of  agri- 
culture is  fully  appreciated  by  the  writer,  and  intending  settlers 
will  do  well  to  peruse  carefully  what  he  has  to  say  about  farming 
prospects,  For  the  poor  man  South  Africa  is  out  of  consideration. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  man  with  money  will  consider 
Mr.  Colquhoun's  observations  sufficiently  alluring  to  take  up  land 
and  settle  there  with  his  family.  "  Many  obstacles  have  to  be 
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overcome  before  South  Africa  can  attract  the  only  class  of 
settlers — the  best — which  can  make  her  agriculturally  and 
pastorally  prosperous."  And  this  brings  the  author  to  discuss 
the  prospects  of  Rhodesia.  Into  these  we  must  leave  the  reader 
to  go  unguided  by  the  reviewer.  All  that  need  be  said  is  that 
Mr.  Colquhoun  makes  no  attempt  to  hide  facts,  although  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  is  not  too  much  concerned  with  the 
past  and  the  present  to  be  a  true  prophet  of  the  prospects  of  the 
future. 

A  single  chapter  suffices  to  explain  the  labour  problem  in  the 
Transvaal  as  it  is  affected  by  black,  white,  and  yellow  labour,  but 
space  does  not  admit  of  a  critical  examination  of  the  views  put 
forward.  It  may,  however,  be  recorded  that  the  author  is  convinced 
that  "  by  obscuring  the  true  issues  in  a  cloud  of  sentimental  non- 
sense about  slavery  the  anti-Chinese  politician  has  done  real 
harm."  As  regards  the  third  division  of  his  subject  the  author 
has  many  valuable  hints  to  give.  Into  this  division  he  crowds 
many  points,  most  of  them  familiar  to  the  reader  of  South 
African  literature,  but  none  the  less  do  they  deserve  perusal,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  than  on  account  of  the  authority  with  which 
Mr.  Colquhoun  speaks. 

In  concluding  this  outline  of  what  is  a  notable  book,  and  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  South  African  affairs,  we 
can  assure  the  reader  that  he  will  derive  both  pleasure  and  profit 
from  Mr.  Colquhoun's  labours.  From  first  to  last  genuine 
interest  is  sustained,  and  each  chapter  unfolds  some  new  aspect 
of  the  inner  life  of  a  country  about  which  much  has  been  written, 
but  so  little  is  known.  It  may  be  that  the  South  African,  be  he 
British,  Dutch,  or  Native,  will  not  always  agree  with  the  opinions 
advanced,  but  no  person  can  raise  any  objection  to  the  facts  as 
cited,  while  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  author  has  approached 
his  subject  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  and  made  an  honest  en- 
deavour to  solve  a  few  at  least  of  the  most  pressing  of  South 
African  problems. 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THE  Government  in  one  way  or  another  has  been  the  domin- 
ating factor  in  the  stock  markets  during  the  past  month.  The 
accumulation  of  big  sums  in  the  Exchequer,  as  usual  towards  the 
end  of  the  financial  year,  has  deterred  any  further  advance  in 
the  highest  class  of  securities,  while  all  classes  of  stock  and  shares 
have  been  more  or  less  affected  by  the  terrible  havoc  played  in 
the  South  African  market  by  the  Ministry's  attitude  towards  the 
mining  industry  in  the  Transvaal.  Not  only  has  the  slump  in 
South  African  shares  led  to  realisations  in  other  securities,  but 
there  has  been  a  real  fear  engendered  that  a  diminution  of  the 
output  of  gold  from  the  Kand  will  adversely  affect  the  position  of 
our  money  market. 

However,  in  the  securities  tabulated  here,  the  instances  of 
decline  are  not  numerous.  India  stocks,  being  the  most  easily 
affected  by  the  monetary  position,  are  lower  than  a  month  ago, 
but  no  adverse  effect  on  the  price  of  Rupee  Paper  has  been 
produced  by  the  Government  announcement  of  its  intention  to 
issue  a  further  amount  of  4J  crores  of  rupees  during  the  current 
year  for  irrigation  and  railway  purposes.  The  3£  per  cent.  Paper 
has  risen  to  99,  at  which  it  still  yields  the  clear  3i  per  cent., 
while  an  investment  in  the  sterling  loans  returns  only  a  little 
more  than  3  per  cent. 

INDIAN    GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


1     When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA, 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (t)      .     .     . 
3  %      „     («)... 

62,693,627 
54,635,384 

1931 
1948 

105* 
97 

3\ 

Quarterly. 

2£  %      „     Inscribed  (t) 
3£  %  Bupee  Paper  1854-5 

11,892,207 

1926 

(a) 

99" 

3^ 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

3    %      „          „     1896-7 

•  • 

1916 

85$ 

3i 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED  . 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yiel 

BAIL  WAYS, 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-Western  (Limited) 

I,5o1),000 
2,750,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

2,436,000 

4,114,000 
1,435,650 
6,500,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,112,900 
200,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,195,600 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

40,000 

3 
6 
3* 

? 

6 
6 

1 

1* 

5 

P 

I 

1 

4| 
3* 

Q 

5 

11 
10 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100  " 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
]00 

20 
12* 

904 
148J 
90] 

104| 

109 
150* 

1254 

134A 
93 
1214 
111 
1024 
1274 
1194 
112 
1254 
954 

1514 

104 
1344 
1124 

1104 

1164 

974 
1034 
1104 

584 
33| 

CO  Tjt  CO  CO  1  "H  TH  TH  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  CO  T#  TH  CO  »O  CO  CO  CD  rfl  CO  CO  CO  TH  T*  CO  CO 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar,  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2$  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fc\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  44  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  \  surp.  profits(i) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4?  7  (t} 

Do.  do.  44  %  (t)      

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  34  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

South  Indian  4J  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  34  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     ...... 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  34  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  y  debenture  stock 

BANES. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

National  Bank  of  India  ' 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

A  scheme  of  an  interesting  nature  has  been  propounded  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  connection  with  the  South  Behar 
Railway.  With  a  view  to  meeting  the  directors'  objection  to 
the  new  line  from  Sitarampur  to  Manpur  as  likely  to  affect 
prejudicially  the  company's  earnings,  the  Government  proposes 
to  substitute  a  fixed  annual  payment  of  £30,000  for  the  pro- 
portion of  receipts  at  present  received  by  the  shareholders.  This, 
it  is  pointed  out,  would  give  a  return  of  £4  18s.  on  the  Ordinary 
stock.  The  price  of  the  stock  has  naturally  risen  on  the  announce- 
ment, but  even  at  the  advanced  quotation  of  104  the  investor 
secures  what  may  become  an  investment  of  a  gilt-edged  character 
yielding  as  much  as  £4  14s.  per  cent. 

Ontario  has  entered  the  list  of  Canadian  provinces  whose 
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stocks  have  a  market  in  London.  The  £1,200,000  of  Treasury 
Bills,  due  on  May  15,  which  were  issued  for  the  construction 
of  the  Government  railway  northwards  from  North  Bay,  have 
been  replaced  by  an  issue  of  a  similar  amount  of  3Jper  cent,  stock 
registered  in  London  at  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  forming  the  only 
funded  debt  of  the  principal  province  of  the  Dominion. 

The  prices  of  Grand  Trunk  stocks  have  made  a  further  step 
in  their  steady  advance,  the  Third  Preference  having  risen  another 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-1  ]  Guaran- 
colonialj  1    teed  by 
4%    „         (     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

102 
104 

— 

11  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J   Britain, 

1,700,000 

1913 

105 

3^8 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %     „     Regd.  Stock 

1,926,300\ 
5,073,700/ 

1906-8 

/  102 
\  102 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds   . 
4  %        „  Eegd.  Stock 

2,087,721\ 
4,355,415) 

1910 

/  102 
\  102 

1 
—    J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3$  %  1884  Eegd.  Stock 

4,742,000 

1909-34* 

101 

3£ 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
2i%      „             „     (t) 

3,517,600 
10,200,429 
2,000,000 

1910-35* 
1938 
1947 

103 
98 

85z 

BA 

* 

Jl  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

S| 

1  Jan.--l  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 
4%       „        Debs.     . 

346,700 
308,000 
205,000 

1910 
1923 
1928 

103 
110 
103 

*A 

* 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

87 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

6  %  Bonds  . 

639,400 

1906 

101 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

86^3 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

104 

86 

3f 

BA 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
•1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

108 

si 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
387,501 

1923 

drawings 

102 
95 

3« 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

1 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt. 

300,910 
249,312 

1922-28* 
1913 

102 
100 

3^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  3J%  Bonds    . 

1,109,844 

1929 

95 

Bit 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 
Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

121,200 
117,200 

1931 
1932 

102 
101 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

107 

4  8 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(x)  Ex  dividend, 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 

pei- 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

^ 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     . 

$101,400,000 

6 

$100 

175J 

3| 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .      .      . 

£7,778,082 

4 

100 

104fz 

315 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

110 

05 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  . 

£16,922,305 

4 

100 

109$ 

3| 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     . 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

28r?r 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

I) 

118* 

4^3 

Do.  5%  2nd       

£2,530,000 

5 

j) 

109J 

49 

Do.  4%  3rd       

£7,168,055 

nil 

68| 

21 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed       .     . 

£6,629,315 

4 

If 

104 

3*f 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stook  . 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

135 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  . 

£15,135,981 

4 

100 

108*s 

sit 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

2591 

37 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

71 

4A 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$50 

3| 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

57s.  per  sh. 

39 

7^ 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

58s,  per  sh. 

10* 

QQ1 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada. 

50,000 

7 

5 

5| 

6iB 

Do.  new    ...           . 

25,000 

7 

3 

3 

n 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def. 

£210,000 

6 

Stock 

47 

Railway  ....       /Pref 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

111* 

4-  7_ 

J-LA3 

1 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

96 

3, 

i 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

83 

^ 

1 

4  %  Inscribed  Stook 

320,000 

1913-38* 

103 

a 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

*%        i,             ,,                   502,476 

1935 

109 

3J 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

109 

ft 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

4J  points  during  the  month,  in  spite  of  the  slight  set-back  caused 
by  the  unexpected  issue  of  a  million  sterling  of  Guaranteed  stock 
ranking  before  it.  The  selection  of  par  as  the  price  of  issue, 
whereas  the  market  quotation  of  the  existing  stock  was  105, 
secured  an  overwhelming  subscription  for  the  new  security,  and 
naturally  caused  some  complaint  among  the  stockholders  that 
they  were  not  given  the  first  opportunity  to  subscribe.  But  if, 
as  seems  to  have  been  the  case,  they  were  given  prior  considera- 
tion on  allotment,  the  same  end  has  been  secured. 

Continued  excellence  as  regards  both  the  increase  of  business 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  board's  sound  policy  is  shown  by  the 
latest  report  of  the  Bank  of  British  North  America.  The  deposit 
current  accounts  have  increased  by  half  a.  million  sterling  in 
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the  course  of  the  past  year.  There  may  be  some  cause  for  regret 
that  the  profits  have  simultaneously  decreased  by  £2000,  but  by 
wisely  retaining  for  reserve  and  bank  premises  no  less  than  half 
the  total  profits,  the  directors  are  building  up  the  strength  of  the 
institution,  and  its  prospects  of  reaping  larger  returns,  so  as  to 
increase  its  6  per  cent,  dividend  at  no  distant  date. 

The  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  continues  its  rapid  growth 
by  the  absorption  of  smaller  institutions  in  the  Dominion.  The 
latest  acquisition  is  the  Merchant's  Bank  of  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  a  healthy  and  successful  little  undertaking  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  $344,073,  a  reserve  of  $300,000,  and  deposit  and  current 
accounts  amounting  to  over  a  million  dollars,  which  has  been 
paying  8  per  cent,  dividends  for  some  years  past. 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Australian  Government  securities 
have  been  able  to  resist  the  monetary  and  political  circumstances 
which  have  depressed  so  many  home  and  foreign  securities.  Their 
independent  upward  movement  is  amply  justified  by  the  present 
economic  situation  in  Australia,  and  in  view  of  the  prospects  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue. 

As  was  anticipated,  the  external  trade  returns  of  the  Australian 
Commonwealth  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the  previous 
year.  Imports  amounted  to  £38,135,846,  being  an  increase  of 
£1,115,004,  while  the  total  of  exports  was  £56,750,344  compared 
with  £57,489,216  in  1904.  On  the  face  of  it  the  export  figures 
do  not  indicate  progress  in  productive  output,  but  in  order  to 
make  a  correct  comparison  in  this  respect  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider the  exports  of  ordinary  merchandise  apart  from  those  of 
gold  and  specie.  Deducting  the  latter,  it  is  found  that  the  value 
of  exportations  of  merchandise  in  1905,  namely,  £45,755,620, 
shows  an  increase  of  £5,181,095  over  the  previous  year.  On  the 
other  hand  exports  of  gold  and  specie  fell  from  £16,914,691  to 
£10,994,724,  but  this  does  not  imply  a  corresponding  decrease  in 
the  production  of  gold  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  declined  to  only 
a  slight  extent.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  output  has,  however, 
been  retained  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  increased  accumula- 
tions in  the  hands  of  the  Australian  banks  fully  account  for  the 
reduction  in  exports  under  this  head. 

Altogether  the  figures  speak  eloquently  of  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  Australian  over-sea  trade,  and  as  regards  the  volume  of 
exports  they  establish  a  record.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  amounted  to  more  than  £18,000,000 ;  this 
is  smaller  by  nearly  £2,000,000  than  in  1904,  but  it  represents 
doubtless  a  substantial  addition  to  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
Australia.  It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that  a  large  portion 
of  this  surplus  is  absorbed  in  the  discharge  of  interest  on  public 
and  private  indebtedness  and  of  other  financial  obligations ;  but 
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after  making  full  allowance  for  these  factors  there  must  be  a  good 
margin  of  addition  to  Australian  resources.  That  this  is  the  case 
may  be  judged  from  the  great  increase  of  deposits  with  the  banks, 
whereby  the  latter  have  been  enabled — or  it  might  almost  be  said 
compelled — in  the  absence  of  an  active  local  demand  for  capital, 
to  transfer  large  sums  to  London  for  employment. 

Like  the  other  leading  Australian  banks,  the  Commercial 
Banking  Company  of  Sydney,  Limited,  has  had  a  successful  half- 
year.  The  report  to  31st  December  shows  that  the  net  profits 
were  £65,263,  an  amount  which  is  practically  the  same  as  for  the 
three  preceding  half-years.  There  is  no  change  in  the  allocation 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      „             »    (0 
3%       „             „    \t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

110 
100 

89£ 

3| 
B4 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA, 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%         „         1885     . 
3}  %        „         1889  (t) 
±  %         „               .     . 
3%         „          (Q  .     . 

5,432,900 
6,000,000 
!     5;000,000 
2,107,000 
1    5,496,081 

1908-13 
1920 
1921-6f 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

lOOi 
104 
101 
102* 
90 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

?7°  -      -  IS 

3  /o        ii              n    (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30* 
1922-47  t 

102 
107* 
101 

88£ 

3| 
3| 
3f 

3 

|l  Jan.—  1  July, 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA, 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

4%      „       .      .      .      . 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock   . 

3i%      M              „    W 
3%        .,              .,    (t) 
3  %        ,,              ,,    (t) 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 
6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1907-16* 
1916 
1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
After  1916$ 

101 
103 
102ic 
101 

88 

88 

3f 
3S 

^ 
M 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Got. 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

WESTEEN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 

8J%      »          (*)  •     • 
3  %        „          (t)  .     . 
3%        „          (t)   ,     . 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35$ 
1927$ 

lOla? 
99J 
89 
89 

89 

3J 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
Jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA. 

3£  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 
4%         „           „     (*) 
37.                      .It] 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40f 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

100* 

107 

89 

8& 

It 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Oft 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
arlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  (z)  Ex  dividend, 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

;    When  Re- 
i    deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs,  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3ii 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do,  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22*        102 

3H 

Do.     Harbour     Trust  \!       KnA  /v^ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./         UU'UO(J 

1908-9 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Do.  4%  Eds.     .     .     .      1,250,000 

;  1918-21* 

102 

83 

Melbourne         Trams  \   1  RKO  om 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./   1'650'00 

1  1914-16* 

105 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

S.Melbourne  4*%  Debs.!       128,700 

1919 

101 

4| 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

101 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

i      1919 

102 

3|8 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,    BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischofi  .     .     . 
Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 

nil 

5 
100 
100 

4 
96 
47* 

I- 

Do.  4  %  Deb,  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

£500,000 

4 

100 

101 

3| 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES, 

Bank  of  Australasia  

40,000 

12 

40 

953 

5Tff 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

43* 

4~9 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

10 

25 

49 

5^ 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

101 

3*r5 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

6 

5 

5* 

57 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

102 

3% 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

6 

5 

5* 

St. 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%           „                               .     . 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

100 
100 

W2 

114 

101 

4" 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb,\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,224,525 

4 

100 

81* 

*£ 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced       .           . 

£727,705 

4 

100 

71* 

5  * 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 

20,000 

£3 

21* 

I   O.SJ 

69* 

*I* 

South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  , 

14,200 
42,479 

9 

20* 
1 

47* 

5 

Do.  5  °/  Cum.  Pref,   .                 ... 

87,500 

g 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb,  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£560,000 

5 

100 

104 

4| 

Do.  4*  %  Debs,  1918-22-24  .... 

£250,000 

±i 

100 

105 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 

of  the  amount,  of  which  £50,000  is  absorbed  by  a  dividend  at  the 
usual  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  £15,000  is  added  to 
the  reserve  fund.  This  fund,  which  has  been  increased  by 
£30,000  per  annum  for  the  last  three  years,  now  stands  at 
£1,100,000,  that  is,  £100,000  more  than  the  paid-up  capital.  The 
balance-sheet  affords  ample  evidence  of  the  state  of  affairs  to 
which  I  have  referred  above,  namely,  the  accumulation  of  funds 
for  which  at  present  there  is  insufficient  remunerative  employ- 
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ment  in  Australia.  As  compared  with  a  year  ago,  deposits  show 
an  increase  of  more  than  £1,500,000,  while  advances  are  lower  by 
£400,000.  Consequently  there  is  a  great  addition  to  the  liquid 
assets,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  besides  a  large  increase 
in  the  stock  of  coin  and  bullion  and  an  addition  to  the  invest- 
ments, the  money  afc  short  call  in  London  figures  at  £1,087,850 
against  only  £15,000  a  year  ago. 

New  Zealand  Government  Stocks  have  shown  the  same  firm 
tendency  as  Australian  issues  and  are  quoted  at  higher  prices  than 
last  month.  The  over-sea  trade  of  the  Colony  continues  on  a 
satisfactory  scale.  Exports,  which  in  1904  showed  a  slight 
reduction,  expanded  again  in  1905  and  reached  a  total  value  of 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 

Amount. 

When  Re-   i 
deemable. 

Price.       Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

6  %  Bonds  .... 
6  %  Consolidated  Bonds 
4%  Inscribed  Stock  0) 
3»%      „            „      (t) 
3%        „            „      (t) 

266,300 
126,300 
29,150,302 
6,161,167 
6,384,005 

1 
1914 
1908 
1929 
1940 
1945       | 

107 
102 
1104 

102 

89^ 

3*f 

8A 

SR 

H 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 
Quarterly. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 

Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

*f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

106 

4J 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%  Qua.  Stockf      .  / 

£1,000,000 

— 

103 

3£ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 

}   200,000 

1926 

124 

43 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

age  Loan 

/ 

! 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

103 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

121£ 

4/g 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

110 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  . 

200,000 

1928 

110 

44 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2J  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

6i 

Jan.—  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
•Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

103 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

92 

5il 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

422,900 

1934 

108 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Wellington  6%  Impts.j 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

112 

SA 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

si 

116 

5J 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4&%  Debs,.     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

105 

£1 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

101 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government, 
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£15,655,947,  an  increase  of  £907,599.  Imports,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  total  of  £12,826,691,  are  lower  by  £465,943  than  in 
the  previous  year. 

Among  the  South  African  banking  results  just  announced 
is  that  of  the  National  Bank  of  South  Africa,  which  maintains 
its  usual  8  per  cent,  dividend  while  carrying  £10,000  to  reserve, 
£10,000  to  capital  adjustment  and  £11,795  forward. 

While  the  Liberal  Government  is  persisting  in  its  intention  to 
cut  off  the  supply  of  Chinese  labourers,  the  number  of  Kaffirs 
employed  on  the  Rand  is  diminishing  to  an  extent  which  must 
soon  become  serious.  During  February  6714  were  lost  to  the 
mines  by  time  expiry  or  other  wastage,  whereas  only  5,617  joined. 
There  was  thus  a  net  loss  of  1697  on  the  month,  and  the  total 
supply  was  brought  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  December  1904. 
The  following  table  gives  the  labour  statistics  month  by  month 
for  the  past  two  years  and  for  March  1903,  when  the  official 
returns  were  first  published  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Mouth. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .  1903 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

January   1904 

5,397 

5,471 

74* 

68,707 

— 

February    „ 

6,263 

5,064 

1,199 

69,996 

— 

March         ,, 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340 

— 

April            „ 

5,284 

5,047 

237 

72,577 

— 

May 

4,844 

6,643 

1,799* 

70,778 

— 

June            „ 

5,257 

7,178 

1,921* 

68,857 

— 

July 

4,683 

6,246 

1,563* 

67,294 

1,384 

August        „ 

6,173 

7,624 

1,446* 

65,348 

4,947 

September  „ 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,039 

October.      ,, 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November  ,, 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December  ,, 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January    1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February    „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March         „ 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June            „ 

6  404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August        „ 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  „ 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      ,, 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  „ 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  „ 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

*"~~ 

Net  loss. 


The  output  of  gold  has  not  yet  shown  any  appreciable  effect 
from  the  diminishing  labour  supply,  for  although  the  production 
for  the  whole  of  February  was  less  than  that  for  January,  the 
daily  output  was  actually  greater.  The  following  table  enables 
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comparison  with  the  monthly  returns  for  the  past  three  years 
and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced  : — 


January   .     . 
February 
March      .      . 
April  .     .      . 
May          .     . 
June  .      .     . 

190C. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

£? 

.      .   1,820,739 
.      .    1,731,664 

£ 

1,568,508 
1,545,371 
1,698,340 
1,695,550 
1,768,734 
1,751,412 
1,781,944 
1,820,496 
1,769,124 
1,765,047 
1,804,253 
1,833,295 

1,226,846 
1,229,726 
1,309,329 
1,299,576 
1,335,826 
1,309,231 
1,307,621 
1,326,468 
1,326,506 
1,383,167 
1,427,947 
1,538,800 

£ 

846,489 
834,739 
923,739 
967,936 
994,505 
1,012,322 
1,068,917 
1,155,039 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 
1,188,571 
1,215,110 

1,534,583 
1,512,860 
1,654,258 
1,639,340 
1,658,268 
1,665,715 
1,711,447 
1,720,907 
1,657,205 

fl,  028,057 

July    . 

August 
September     . 
October    . 
November 
December 

.      .            — 

Total*      . 

.     .    3,552,103 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

*  Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 


The  accounts  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  for  the 
year  1904-5,  which  the  directors  have  already  presented  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  welcome  promise,  show  that  the  gradual 
progress  towards  an  annual  surplus  has  been  continued.  In  fact 
the  directors  express  the  opinion  that  for  the  current  year  it  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  a  small  surplus  in  Southern  Khodesia, 
instead  of  a  deficit,  should  no  unforeseen  contingency  arise.  The 
only  item  of  news  in  the  report,  beyond  the  statement  of  the 
financial  position,  is  the  remark  that  Mr.  Charles  D.  Wise  is 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPB  COLONY, 

4$  %  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1888  Inscribed  (t). 
*  %  1886        „ 
3*  %  1886      „        (t). 
3>01886        „        (t). 

804,400 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
13,263,067 
7,549,018 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-491 
1933-43f 

103 
107* 
lOUz 
98£ 
85 

tf 

a 

3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL, 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 

3$  /£            II                      •        • 

Q  »/ 

"  7o         ii             • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49f 

105z 
109 

99£ 
87 

4 
•i 

3* 
3r9B 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.  —  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd,  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-53! 

100J 

^1 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption, 
(*)  Ex  dividend- 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


I 

Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  % 

483,000 

1954 

97 

4* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %      .      . 

1,878,550 

1953 

100 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4  %      ... 

1,350,000 

1951-3       100 

4 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

5,500,000 

1933-4         94 

*& 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949-53  i      99 

4 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1953 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Rand  Water  Board  4% 

3,400,000 

1935 

96 

A* 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 



Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

£2,500,000 

5 

ICO 

96 

53. 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  Afrioan\ 
Rep  4  7  Bonds       / 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

96 

"IB 

Rhodesia  °Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.i 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 
Royal  Trans-Afrioan  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18|  

£2,000,000 
£1,812,977 

80,000 
160,000 

5 
5 

6 
111 

100 
100 

5 
61 

96 
4f 

S 

Natal  Bank  £10                     .           . 

148,232 

14 

K? 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 
Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 
Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 
South  African  Breweries      .     . 
British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 
Do.  5  7  Debs.  Red  

110,000 
61,941 
60,000 
950,000 
5,999,470 
£1,250,000 

8 
17 
40 
22 
nil 
5 

25 
5 
1 
1 
100 

15 

S* 
?! 

101 

n* 

91 
nil 
444 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

68,066 
10,000 
45,000 

8 
10 
5 

5 
10 
7 

17* 

4 

4 
a1 

6& 

returning  to  England  with  Sir  Lewis  Michell,  when  it  is  hoped 
that  the  Company  will  be  in  a  position  to  inaugurate  a  policy  of 
land  settlement  on  a  substantial  scale. 

Rhodesia  has  the  good  fortune  to  be  almost  free  from  the 
political  turmoil  which  is  now  agitating  Transvaal  affairs.  The 
decision  of  the  Band  authorities  not  to  draw  any  more  Kaffirs 
north  of  the  Limpopo  River,  considerably  reduces  the  effect  of 
the  labour  requirements  of  the  Transvaal  on  the  supply  which 
Rhodesia  needs  for  itself.  This  point  was  emphasised  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  South  African  Option  Syndicate,  which  is 
working  the  valuable  diamond  fields  recently  discovered.  Sir 
John  Willoughby  was  able  to  announce  that  the  complete  plant 
had  almost  arrived  on  the  ground,  and  to  predict  astonishing 
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results  for  the  shareholders  after  the  first  month  or  two  of 
working.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  the  Rhodesia  Railways 
Company,  realising  the  importance  of  the  syndicate's  operations, 
is  laying  down  a  siding  to  connect  up  the  plant  with  its  main  line. 
The  Rhodesian  gold  output  for  February  showed  a  decline 
from  that  of  January,  which  was  more  than  accounted  for  by 
the  shorter  length  of  the  month,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Transvaal,  the  daily  production  actually  showed  an  increase. 
The  following  table  gives  the  returns  month  by  month  for  several 
years  past : — 


j 

1906.        1905. 

1904.    ;    1903. 

1902. 

1901.    ,  1900. 

1899. 

oz.              oz. 

oz.              oz. 

oz. 

oz.             oz. 

oz. 

January 

42,950  !  32,531 

19,359  •  16,245 

15,955 

10,697  i  5,242 

6,371 

February 

38.037     30,131 

18,673  !  17,090 

13,204 

12,237     6,233 

6,433 

March 

—         34,927 

17,756  j  19,626 

16,891 

14,289     6,286 

6,614 

April 

—         33,268 

17,862  !  20,727 

17,559 

14,998     5,456 

5,755 

May. 

—         31,332 

19,424  i  22,137 

19,698 

14,469     6,554 

4,939 

June 

—         35,256 

20,402  i  22,166 

15,842 

14,863     6,185 

6,104 

July 

—       ;  34,693 

24,339  j  23,571 

15,226 

15,651  !  5,738 

6,031 

August 

—       i  35,765 

24,669     19,187 

15,747 

14,734  jlO,138 

3,177 

September 

—       '  35,785 

26,029  i  18,741 

15,164 

13,958    10,749 

5,653 

October 

—       i  33,383 

24,919     17,918 

16,849 

14,503    10,727 

4,276 

November 

—         32,861 

26,183  '  15,714 

15,923 

16,486  ;  9,169 

4,671 

December 

—         37,116 

28,100  \  18,750 

16,210 

15,174     9,463 

5,289 

Total   . 

80,987   407,048 

1 

267,715  1231,872 

194,268 

172,059  91,940 

85,313 

CROWN  COLONY  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  8J%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

100 

3* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

88 

":& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

112 

3T55 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 
Hong-Kong  8J%  ins  (t) 

2,450,000 
341,800 

1940 
1918-43* 

95 

98Az 

»A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

110 

3JL 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.8J%ina.(0      .     . 

1,452,400 

1919-49 

100 

3J 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    8%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     .  / 

600,000 

1940 

98 

B* 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  ...  1      482,390 

1937 

110 

3& 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3^%  ins.  (t)\      532,892 

1929-54f 

99* 

8| 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     .   !      422,593 

1917-42*  :     103" 

3l 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     .   ;      600,000 

1926-44f 

89           3* 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-V        80  ^ 
hai  Bank  Shares     ./         "'r** 

Div.JE410s. 

89      I     5 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period. 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 
(»)  Ex  dividend. 


The  report  of  the  Hong-Kong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corpora- 
tion, now  to  hand,  shows  that  this  enterprising  British  institution, 
which  has  come  into  additional  prominence  through  its  connection 
with  Japanese  finances,  has  enjoyed  further  satisfactory  progress 
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during  the  past  year.  The  deposit  and  current  accounts  have 
increased  by  eight  million  dollars  while  the  cash  has  increased  ten 
million  dollars,  and  the  coin  lodged  with  the  Hong-Kong  Govern- 
ment one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  net  profits  for  the  past 
half  year  are  rather  less  than  a  year  ago,  but  owing  to  the  large 
amount  brought  forward,  the  directors  are  able  to  add  a  further 
million  dollars  to  the  silver  reserve  and  to  pay  5s.  a  share  more 
dividend  than  for  the  corresponding  half  of  1904.  The  total  dis- 
tribution for  the  year  is  £4  10s.,  and  the  shares  seem  an  excellent 
investment  at  the  current  price  of  89,  giving  a  yield  of  well 
over  5  per  cent.  The  Bank  is  in  a  strong  position,  for  besides  the 
silver  reserve  now  amounting  to  nine  and  a  half  million  dollars, 
there  is  the  sterling  reserve  of  ten  million  dollars  or  two  million 
pounds. 

A  satisfactory  financial  position  is  disclosed  in  the  Egyptian 
Government  accounts  for  1905,  the  receipts  amounting  to 
£E14,813,346  and  the  expenditure  to  £E12,124,822,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  £E2,688,524.  The  general  reserve  account  showed  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  £E9,620,038.  The  Public  Debt 
was  reduced  during  the  year  by  £E4,791,460,  nearly  all  which 
was  provided  by  the  reimbursement  of  the  Daira  Sanieh  Debt. 

That  offshoot  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  Egypt,  that  so  soon  justified  its  existence,  records  a 

EGYPTIAN   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 
„        Unified  Debt  
National  Bank  of  Egypt       .... 
Bank  of  Egypt      

£7,805,700 
£55,971,960 
250,000 
30,000 

3 
4 
7 
16 

100 

100 
10 
12* 

100* 
106" 

28| 
37* 

5J5 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 
,,                ,,             ,,       Preferred 
,,                „             „       Bonds     . 

248,000 
125,000 
£2,500,000 

I4 

34 

51 
10 
100 

10 
10 
93£ 

4* 
3H 

(«)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

third  year  of  successful  operation.  At  the  end  of  1905,  the 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  was  nearly  six  millions  sterling 
against  four  millions  a  year  previously,  and  the  wide  scope  of 
the  Bank's  beneficent  operations  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  this  sum  is  made  up  of  185,530  different  loans.  After 
placing  £25,790  to  reserve,  the  Ordinary  shareholders  receive 
7J  per  cent,  dividend,  and  the  fortunate  holders  of  the  Deferred 
shares  no  less  than  375  per  cent. 

Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  which  has  just  issued 
another  report,  is  an  enterprise  of  considerable  Imperial  interest, 
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seeing  that  so  large  a  part  of  its  operations  is  concerned  with 
facilitating  communication  with  our  Transatlantic  dominions. 
The  new  station  in  Canada,  referred  to  in  last  year's  report  as  in 
course  of  completion,  is  now  finished,  and  has  been  working 
satisfactorily  day  and  night  for  many  months  past.  The  station 
has  been  thoroughly:  tested  by  transmission  of  messages  to  England, 
and  the  directors  are  satisfied  that  the  difficulty  of  transmitting 
signals  in  bright  sunlight  has  been  surmounted,  and  that  a  good 
and  regular  service  can  be  maintained.  A  new  station,  practically 
identical  with  that  in  Canada,  is  in  course  of  erection  in  Ireland, 
and  when  completed  should  give  results  similar  to  those  now 
obtained  from  the  Canadian  station ;  affording,  with  the  Canadian 
station,  satisfactory  commercial  communication  both  ways  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Continent  of  America.  The  erection 
of  the  station  in  Ireland  has  been  delayed  through  difficulties  in 
securing  a  suitable  site  for  which  Government  sanction  could  be 
obtained ;  it  is,  however,  anticipated  that  the  station  will  be  com- 
pleted and  ready  for  commercial  working  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  The  board  is  able  to  report  that  its  relations  with  the 
Canadian  Government  continue  excellent,  and  that  -'great  satisfac- 
tion with  the  wireless  service  has  been  officially  expressed.  New 
stations  have  been  equipped,  particularly  one  at  Sable  Island, 
having  a  range  of  about  500  miles,  and  specially  useful  for  ships 
following  the  southern  route.  Further  extensions  of  the  service 
are  now  under  consideration  by  the  Canadian  Government,  and 
the  endorsement  of  the  system,  which  this  represents,  seems 
likely  to  result  in  other  business  of  value  in  Canada,  principally 
inland  for  the  purposes  of  the  railway  companies.  The  company 
at  the  end  of  its  financial  year  had  an  available  surplus  of  £29,431, 
which  the  directors  have  wisely  refrained  from  distributing. 

TEUSTEE. 

March  19, 1906. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS.— The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
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always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him  ; 
and  when  postage -stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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THE    COLONIAL   OFFICE   AND    THE 
CROWN   COLONIES* 

BY   SIR   CHARLES   BRUCE,   G.C.M.G. 

WHILE  the  operations  of  war  in  South  Africa,  constitutional 
problems  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Kiver  Colony,  and  the 
fiscal  relations  of  the  self-governing  colonies  to  the  metropolitan 
State  have  exasperated  public  opinion,  dominated  party  politics, 
and  had  a  large  share  in  displacing  the  Government,  the  expan- 
sion of  the  King's  oversea  dominions  in  tropical  Africa,  by  a 
process  analogous  to  the  working  of  the  coral  insect,  has  been 
going  on  with  little  observation. 

In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  results  of  the  process,  I 
have,  from  statistics  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  editors  of 
the  Colonial  Office  List,  prepared  a  Statement  showing  the  area, 
population,  financial  position,  and  volume  of  trade  of  our  self- 
governing  colonies  and  of  our  Crown  colonies,  dependencies,  and 
protectorates  in  Africa  respectively.  The  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  that  broad  line  of  demarcation  which  separates  the 
self-governing  colonies  from  the  Crown  colonies  are  now  getting 
to  be  generally  understood,  and  I  need  only  say  in  explanation 
of  my  Statement,  that  the  self-governing  colonies,  among  which 
I  include  by  anticipation  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  Kiver  Colony, 
are  within  the  temperate  zone,  while  practically  all  the  other 
territories  are  in  the  tropics.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  self- 
governing  colonies  have  an  approximate  area  of  475,000  square 
miles  with  a  population  of  a  little  over  five  millions  ;  while  the 
Crown  colonies  have  an  area  of  over  2,000,000  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  about  twenty-eight  millions  of  inhabitants. 

*  In  this  paper  the  term  Grown  colonies,  where  no  confusion  seems  likely  to 
arise,  includes  dependencies  and  protectorates. 
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The  statistics  are  not  complete,  and  are  largely  based  on  estimates, 
but  they  are  the  best  and  latest  available,  and  the  form  in  which 
they  are  presented  has  been  adopted  to  show  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  and  responsibility  thrown  on  the  Colonial  Office  by 
the  expansion  of  our  Empire  in  Africa  outside  of  the  self- 
governing  colonies.  The  area  of  the  protectorates  alone,  all  of 
them  having  been  brought  within  the  sphere  of  British  influence 
within  thirty  years,  most  of  them  within  a  much  shorter  period, 
exceeds  the  total  area  of  India,  including  the  native  States ; 
while  the  total  area  of  Africa  under  the  direct  responsibility  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  exclusive  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  is 
nearly  double  the  area  of  British  India,  estimated  at  1,067,000 
square  miles. 

The  administration  of  this  vast  area  of  Africa,  including 
populations  of  the  most  diverse  elements  and  territories  of  the 
most  varied  resources,  has  now  been  taken  over  by  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  addition  to  the  already  heavy  burden  of  its  direct 
responsibilities,  including  in  America  the  West  Indies,  and  in 
Asia  Ceylon,  Hong-Kong,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  feder- 
ated Malay  States.  The  total  area  of  the  Crown  colonies  and 
protectorates  is  estimated  at  about  2,450,000  square  miles,  with 
a  population  of  about  forty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

No  wonder  that  for  some  time  past  there  has  forced  itself 
to  the  front  the  question  whether  the  Empire  has  outgrown 
its  organisation.  The  sundry  and  manifold  relations  existing 
between  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  component  parts  of  the 
Colonial  Empire  have  not  failed  to  invite  attention  to  the  question 
of  Imperial  Organisation,  and  under  this  rubric  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  and  a  group  of  influential  friends,  including  Mr.  Haldane, 
have  proposed  the  creation  of  an  Imperial  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  to  include  representatives  of  all  the  self-governing 
colonies,  who  would  thus  have  an  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
councils  of  the  Empire.  This  proposal  has  mainly  to  do  with 
the  self-governing  colonies,  and  I  need  not  discuss  it.  I  allude 
to  it  only  as  a  public  recognition  by  men  of  eminence  and 
experience,  of  the  necessity  that  has  arisen  to  lighten  or  readjust 
the  ever-increasing  burdens  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  question 
of  the  relations  of  the  Office  to  the  Crown  colonies,  dependencies, 
and  protectorates,  is  of  more  pressing  importance,  having  in  view 
the  enormous  expansion  of  the  area  of  responsibilities  of  the 
Office  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  imposed  on  it. 

On  the  5th  of  December  last  there  was  published  in  the 
Times  an  article  on  "Administrative  Eeform  in  the  Crown 
Colonies,"  insisting  on  some  defects  of  the  present  system  and 
proposing  a  remedy.  It  has  acquired  additional  importance  from 
a  letter  published  on  the  26th  of  December,  in  which  Sir 
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Augustus  Hemming,  who  expressly  claims  to  speak  with  the 
authority  of  one  who  served  for  thirty  years  in  the  Colonial 
Office  and  subsequently  as  Governor  of  two  Crown  colonies, 
associated  himself  with  the  premises  and  conclusions  of  the 
Times  article.  Early  in  March  it  was  announced  that  in  view 
of  the  cost  of  employing  competent  Englishmen,  and  the  uns<itis- 
factory  character  of  the  class  locally  available,  an  experiment  is 
being  made  with  a  view  to  the  employment  of  natives  of  India 
in  the  public  offices  of  Nigeria.  And  at  the  same  time  it  was 
stated  in  Parliament  that  the  whole  question  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  Government  in  Nigeria  was 
under  consideration  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Times  declares  that  the  administration  of  the  Crown 
colonies  in  the  Colonial  Office  is  at  present  run  by  junior  clerks, 
and  Sir  Augustus  Hemming  states  that  these  officials  "  obtain 
a  much  larger  portion  of  authority  and  control  than  their  position 
properly  justifies.  These  men,"  he  says,  "  have  not,  and  cannot 
have,  the  knowledge  and  experience  required  for  such  duties ; 
and  it  is  naturally  galling  to  high  officials  in  the  colonies  to  know 
that  their  suggestions  are  criticised  by  youths  almost  fresh  from 
school  or  college,  and  their  mature  and  well-weighed  advice 
possibly  rejected  on  the  recommendation  of  these  embryo  states- 
men." Another  ground  of  complaint  urged  is  that  there  is  no 
continuity,  but  rather  a  constant  interruption  and  reversal  of 
policy ;  that  often  enough  governors  succeeding  each  other  in 
rapid  succession  find  themselves  in  complete  disaccord  with  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors,  with  the  result  that  when  the  term 
of  service  is  short  the  whole  of  one  man's  administration  may  be 
spent  in  reversing  the  decisions  of  the  previous  administration, 
which  again  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  term  of  his 
successor's  to  re-establish. 

No  one  who  has  had  long  experience  of  the  Colonial  Office 
from  within  or  without  can  be  ignorant  that  these  complaints  are 
not  new.  Seventy  years  ago,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  one  of  the  ablest 
of  Colonial  Office  officials,  declared  that  the  far  greater  proportion 
of  the  duties  performed  in  the  Office  were  performed  under  no 
effective  responsibility.  The  whole  history  of  the  Colonial  Office 
is  a  record  of  conflicts  between  the  Office  and  the  ablest,  and  even 
the  most  trusted  of  its  governors,  and  these  conflicts  have  been 
largely  exasperated  by  the  causes  indicated.  The  fault  has  not 
always  been  on  the  side  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  the  tendency 
to  reverse  the  policy  of  a  predecessor  is  perhaps  inalienable  from 
human  nature.  Who  shall  say  that  it  is  powerless  to  influence 
the  highest  councils  of  the  Empire?  There  have  always  been 
governors  who  seem  to  object  on  principle  to  everything  their 
immediate  predecessor  has  done,  and  to  whom  the  mere  mention 
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of  his  name  is  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  But  in  the  administration 
of  the  Crown  colonies,  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial 
Office  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule ;  its  main  functions 
are  to  regulate  the  disorders  which  may  arise  from  such  eccen- 
tricities, to  secure  continuity  of  policy,  and  a  proper  adjustment 
of  local  interests  to  Imperial  exigencies.  If  under  the  pressure 
of  overwork — and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  strain  has 
been  fatal  to  the  health  and  even  the  lives  of  some  of  the  higher 
officials — the  functions  of  the  Colonial  Office  have  been  im- 
perfectly discharged  by  junior  members  of  the  establishment,  it 
might  well  be  feared  that  the  Colonial  Empire  has  out-grown 
its  organisation. 

The  scheme  of  administrative  reform  advocated  by  the  Times, 
and   supported    by    Sir  Augustus   Hemming,   contemplates   the 
appointment   of   governors,   or   governors-general    for  groups  of 
Crown  colonies,  who  will   spend   half  the   year — the   unhealthy 
season — in  England  "within  the  walls  of  the  Colonial  Office," 
where  they  will  be  provided  with  an  office  and  small  staff,  and 
the  other  half  in  their  government.     Much  stress  is  laid  on  the 
assurance  that  whether  in  England  or  in  his  colony  this  officer 
will  remain  "  the  sole  working  head  of  the  administration,"  and 
"personally  responsible   for  the  administration"  of  his  colony. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  the  presence  of  a  responsible 
governor,  in  any  intelligible  interpretation  of  the  term,  "  within 
the  walls  of  the   Colonial  ^Office,"  is   consistent  with   the   con- 
stitutional  position   of    the   Secretary  of   State ;   nor  is  it  clear 
to  me  how  he   can   be  held  responsible    as    the   sole    working 
head  of  the  administration  in  Africa,  or  in  America,  or  in  Asia. 
The   duties  of  a  governor  require   his  decision  on  a  perplexing 
amplitude  of  subjects  every  day,  and  at  any  moment  a  question 
may  arise  of  the  gravest  consequence  on  which  a  decision  must 
be  arrived  at  at  once.     A  right  decision  may,' and  probably  must 
depend  on  a  number  of  subsidiary  circumstances ;  and  it  is  out 
of  reason  to  suppose  that  they  can  be  fully  communicated  and 
discussed  by  telegram.     But  apart  from  all  questions  of  depart- 
mental duties  and  routine,  and  far  above  them,  is  the  personal 
influence  of  the  governor,  which  can  be  gained  in  no  other  way 
than  by  tact,  judgment,  and  sympathy  exercised  daily  and  hourly 
in  a  spirit  of  unselfish  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  colony  and 
of  impartial   justice   to   all   classes   of  the   community.      Their 
interests  are  often  in  conflict,  and  to  avert  disturbances  that  may 
threaten  to  arise  out  of  such  conflicts  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
duties    of    the    governor.      How    is    a    governor    in    Downing 
Street   to  acquire   or  exercise  such   influence,  and  if  a  disturb- 
ance occurs  how  is  he  to  be  held  responsible  for  its  origin  or 
control  ? 
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Last  December  there  were  disturbances  in  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana ;  at  the  present  moment  there  is  trouble  in  Nigeria. 
Times  of  emergency  occur  frequently  and  the  issue  depends 
entirely  on  the  man  on  the  spot.  Whatever  may  be  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  man  in  Downing  Street  he  is  powerless,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  in  what  sense  his  responsibility  can  be 
maintained.  The  history  of  the  Empire  is  a  record  of  the  lives 
of  men  who  have  established  it  by  personal  influence.  "  In  the 
army,  in  war,"  said  Napoleon,  "  the  men  count  for  nothing,  the 
man  is  everything."  And  it  may  be  said  of  our  Crown  colonies 
generally  ;  in  moments  of  difficulty  the  Government  counts  for 
nothing,  the  man  on  the  spot  is  everything. 

Nor  do  I  see  how  continuity  of  policy  is  to  be  secured  by  this 
scheme,  which  would,  in  effect,  substitute  the  governor  himself 
for  the  Colonial  Office,  whose  constitutional  function  it  is  to 
control  him. 

There  is  much  else  to  be  said,  but  I  pass  on  to  other  con- 
siderations, only  adding  that  in  any  scheme  of  administrative 
reform  in  the  Crown  colonies  there  must,  in  my  opinion,  be 
maintained  the  constitutional  principle  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  governor  on  the  spot  and  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State — that  is,  of  Parliament — to  secure  a  continuity  of  policy 
and  a  proper  adjustment  of  local  and  imperial  exigencies. 

I  will  now  trace  briefly,  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
Colonial  Office  system,  in  the  hope  that  an  orderly  narrative  of 
evolution  may  suggest  what  the  old  pamphleteers  used  to  call 
"  a  remedy  for  the  present  disorders." 

The  Colonial  Office  is  a  system  including  four  bodies,  each 
revolving,  in  a  sense,  on  its  own  axis  round  the  central  force 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  bodies  are  the  Establish- 
ment, the  Office  of  the  Crown  Agents,  a  nebulous  body  of 
agencies  connected  with  the  system  through  the  officer  holding 
the  appointment  of  Medical  Adviser,  and  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew. 

Under  the  designation  of  Establishment  I  include  the  perma- 
nent staff  of  the  office.  In  considering  the  appropriate  functions 
of  the  Establishment  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  for  decades  our 
colonial  policy  had  for  its  aim  to  supply  the  colonies  with  a 
constitutional  apparatus,  educate  them  in  political  methods,  and 
provide  them  with  an  equipment  of  political  leaders  and  depart- 
mental officials  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate  separation  as 
independent  States.  It  was  of  the  essence  of  this  policy  to 
reproduce  in  every  colony  the  spirit  and  form  of  our  institutions, 
and,  as  the  principles  of  the  political  institutions  of  the  State 
were  held  to  be  inalienable  from  the  principles  of  the  religion  of 
the  State,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Colonial  Office  policy  to  bring 
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within  the  sphere  of  Protestant  influence,  as  a  political  agency, 
the  people  of  every  race,  alike  those  who  had  a  religion  and 
ethical  code  of  their  own  and  those  who  had  none.  So  it  may  be 
said  that  questions  of  political  administration  occupied  practically 
the  whole  area  of  activity  of  the  Colonial  Office.  The  doctrine  of 
laisser  faire  and  individualism  in  respect  of  all  other  departments 
of  human  activity  dominated  the  office.  While  the  functions  of 
the  Colonial  Office  were  thus  limited,  the  Establishment  was 
conveniently  grouped  into  sub-departments  dealing  with  groups 
of  colonies  according  to  their  geographical  distribution.  All 
departmental  work  has  a  tendency  to  be  carried  on  in  *'  water- 
tight compartments,"  which  is,  I  presume,  the  meaning,  expressed 
in  homely  phrase,  of  Lord  Curzon's  minute  on  departmental  work 
in  India.  But  this  did  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  work  of 
the  Colonial  Office,  so  long  as  it  served  only  to  focus  the  doctrines 
of  the  policy  of  the  day  and  bring  them  to  bear  on  the  concrete 
exigencies  of  the  colonies.  The  policy  being  one,  it  was  perhaps 
rather  an  advantage  that  each  department  should  devote  itself 
exclusively  to  bringing  it  to  bear  on  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  colonies  within  its  sphere  of  work. 

To  the  hold  of  our  colonial  policy,  contemplating  eventual 
separation,  on  public  opinion  during  the  "  sixties "  must  be 
attributed  that  aberration  of  the  national  intellect  which  during 
the  civil  war  in  America  found  expression  in  sympathy  with  the 
secession  of  the  Southern  States  from  the  Federal  Union.  The 
successful  assertion  of  the  Federal  supremacy  and  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  great  republic  gave  it  a  rude  shock.  There  followed 
the  creation  of  an  united  Germany,  and  the  expansion  of  French, 
German  and  American  colonial  enterprise  conducted  on  the 
principles  of  a  rigid  and  exclusive  monopoly.  Coincidently  with 
these  events,  and  largely  consequent  on  them,  there  pressed  to 
the  front  with  increasing  urgency  grave  economic  problems 
arising  out  of  the  internal  conditions  of  this  country,  until  we  had 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  a  population  of  over  42,000,000  persons, 
constantly  demanding  new  sources  of  supply  and  new  areas  of 
activity  for  the  forces  generated  by  the  progress  of  industry  and 
the  growth  of  commerce.  History  will  award  to  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain the  credit  of  being  among  the  first  to  realise  that  in  these 
circumstances  the  economic  salvation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
must  be  looked  for  in  our  undeveloped  estates  in  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  earth,  while  he  was  certainly  the  first  Colonial 
Secretary  to  build  a  constructive  policy  on  the  foundations  of 
this  faith. 

When  Mr.  Chamberlain  became  Secretary  of  State  in  1895  a 
great  change  had  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  administration. 
Experience  had  taught  that  to  secure  a  revenue  adequate  to  the 
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maintenance  of  a  civilised  government  required  the  development 
of  other  than  political  capacities.  The  business  of  tinkering  the 
constitutional  apparatus  of  the  Crown  colonies  had  slackened. 
Material  needs,  roads,  railways,  harbours,  drainage  and  water 
supply,  and  a  policy  of  expenditure  on  loan  account  for  reproduc- 
tive public  works  had  come  to  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
area  of  activity  of  the  Office. 

To  meet  the  rapid  increase  of  business  there  followed  the 
organisation  of  the  office  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 
who  became  the  advisers  and  agents  of  both  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  local  governments  in  respect  of  the  whole  range 
of  transactions  connected  with  public  works  and  loans.  In  this 
office  the  commercial  and  financial  demands  of  the  governments 
of  all  the  Crown  colonies  and  protectorates  are  brought  into 
focus  at  the  centre  of  supply,  just  as  their  political  and  admini- 
strative exigencies  are  brought  into  focus  in  the  Colonial  Office. 
An  account  of  the  constitution  and  functions  of  the  Office,  showing 
the  variety  and  magnitude  of  its  transactions  was  given  in  a 
special  article  published  in  the  Times  of  April  2,  1904.  In  1901 
an  exhaustive  inquiry,  in  the  course  of  which  all  the  Crown 
Colony  Governments  and  High  Commissioners  of  Protectorates 
were  invited  to  give  the  result  of  their  experience  and  to  offer 
their  opinions  and  criticisms,  vindicated  "  the  able,  upright  and 
single-minded  service"  rendered  by  the  Crown  Agents  to  the 
State.  The  incidence  of  the  burden  of  Africa  has  fallen  with 
exceptional  weight  on  the  office  of  the  Crown  Agents,  but  no 
department  of  the  State  has  proved  itself  better  able  to  bear  the 
strain.  It  is  often  urged  with  impatience  that  the  harvest  of  the 
vast  estates  we  are  developing  is  falling  into  the  hands  of  foreign 
traders  and  foreign  shipping,  but  so  far  as  the  Colonial  Office  can 
control  this  tendency  the  Crown  Agents  are  able  to  secure  for 
British  firms  and  British  shipping  an  enormous  volume  of  business 
which  would  be  otherwise  diverted. 

The  policy  of  government  expenditure  on  productive  public 
works  brought  with  it,  as  a  corollary,  the  only  policy  by  which 
funds  could  be  provided  to  meet  the  expenditure — the  policy  of 
further  encouraging  the  development  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  Crown  colonies  through  the  ordinary  agencies  of  industry  and 
commerce.  The  only  taxable  basis  in  the  Crown  colonies  is  the 
fund  derived  from  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  utilisation  of  the 
land,  and  there  is  no  other  source  from  which  a  revenue  can  be 
obtained  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  civilised  government. 
The  truth  and  relevance  of  this  proposition  were  borne  in  upon 
the  Colonial  Office  by  the  ruin  threatening  the  smaller  West 
Indian  colonies  from  the  declining  fortunes  of  the  cane  sugar 
industry,  and  a  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  restore  their  capacity 
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of  self-support  by  the  substitution  of  what  were  called  ":Minor 
Industries." 

A  brief  quotation  from  a  recent  speech  of  Sir  William  Thisel- 
ton  Dyer  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  position  : — 

I  have  been  long  enough  occupied  with  colonial  affairs  to  have  seen  an 
extraordinary  change  in  the  attitude,  both  of  public  opinion  and  of  Government 
administrators,  towards  this  question.  At  first  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
get  anyone  interested  at  all  in  the  fortunes  of  a  colony.  It  has  been  said 
to-night  we  owe  the  change  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but,  great  as  is  my  admira- 
tion for  that  distinguished  statesman,  and  great  as  I  think  his  services  have 
been  in  awakening  public  opinion  to  colonial  enterprise,  it  is  only  right  to  say 
that  there  were  those  at  the  Colonial  Office  before  him  who  had  some  grip  of 
the  fundamental  necessities  of  this  question.  I  cannot  forget  two  distinguished 
men  with  whom  I  worked  for  a  number  of  years,  Sir  Robert  Herbert  and  Sir 
Robert  Meade,  who  really  dragged  me  into  the  work  by  their  intense  interest 
in  the  material  development  of  our  smaller  colonies,  and  induced  me  to  study 
the  question  and  to  place  more  intimately  the  resources  of  Kew  at  their 
disposal. 

It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  recognise  that  the 
policy  might  be  capable  of  practically  unlimited  extension  in 
enabling  us  to  find  within  the  territories  of  a  self-contained 
empire  the  resources  which  the  powers  of  Continental  Europe  and 
the  United  States  of  America  were  seeking  in  their  struggle  for 
the  control  of  the  tropics.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  firm  grip  of  the  fundamental  necessities  of  the 
question.  He  appreciated  the  measure  to  which  the  complex  life 
of  the  modern  world  rests  upon  the  productions  of  the  tropics ; 
and  realised  that,  to  an  extent  of  which  the  British  workman  has 
as  yet  no  clear  intelligence,  the  employment  of  the  white  man  in 
the  United  Kingdom  depends  on  the  employment  of  the  coloured 
man  in  the  tropics.  Indeed  it  may  be  said  with  truth  of  some  of 
the  most  important  industries  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  they 
have  their  roots  in  the  labour  of  the  coloured  races,  while  the 
trunk,  branches,  flowers  and  fruits  represent  the  labour  and 
profits  of  the  white  man.  It  is  only  the  low  wage-rate  of  the 
tropical  area  of  production  of  the  raw  material  that  enables  the 
manufactured  article  to  be  turned  out  at  a  price  that  ensures  a 
large  market  and  yet  allows  an  adequate  wage  for  the  British 
workman. 

By  education  and  official  experience  the  body  of  men  who 
formed  the  Establishment  of  the  Colonial  Office  when  Mr. 
Chamberlain  became  Secretary  of  State  were,  as  a  rule,  perfectly 
qualified  to  advise  him  on  the  political  and  administrative  busi- 
ness of  the  department.  But  Mr.  Chamberlain  saw  clearly  that 
if  his  policy  was  to  be  successful  it  must  be  carried  out  by  methods 
appropriate  to  a  time  when  science  has  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
man  capacities  not  available  during  the  previous  history  of  our 
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colonisation,  and  that  the  new  area  of  activity  demanded  a 
new  range  of  qualifications.  Nothing  in  his  administration  was 
more  remarkable  than  the  energy  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
finding  qualified  agencies  to  assist  the  office  in  carrying  out  his 
views. 

There  has  been  no  more  formidable  obstacle  to  the  develop- 
ment of  tropical  territories  than  the  fact  that  generally  speaking 
the  most  fertile  lands  have  proved  the  most  deadly.  I  may 
assign,  therefore,  the  first  importance  to  the  agencies  employed 
with  a  view  to  improving  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  Crown 
colonies.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  study  of  tropical 
medicine  holds  its  present  position  in  the  domain  of  science 
mainly  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  initiative  and  persistent  energy.  In 
order  to  bring  the  results  of  study  and  research  to  bear  on  the 
welfare  of  the  colonies  he  has  associated  in  the  work  the  London 
and  Liverpool  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine,  the  Royal  Society 
and  the  General  Medical  Council.  The  London  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  local 
administration  of  the  colonies  by  affiliated  institutions.  It  is 
hoped  that  before  long  all  important  colonies  or  groups  of  colonies 
will  be  provided  with  well-equipped  laboratories  of  research,  and 
that  arrangements  may  be  arrived  at  by  which  experts,  after 
studying  the  diseases  of  particular  areas,  may  return  to  take  a 
spell  of  work  at  home,  and  then  go  out  to  study  in  a  fresh  area. 

In  the  meantime  the  results  of  all  the  work  carried  out  in  the 
colonies  are  recorded  in  annual  publications,  and  the  work  of  all 
these  agencies  is  associated  with  the  Colonial  Office  through  their 
Medical  Adviser.  These  agencies  compose  that  nebulous  body 
to  which  I  have  referred  as  forming  a  part  of  the  Colonial  Office 
system.  It  represents  the  Medical  Department,  and  may  for 
convenience  be  styled  by  that  designation. 

Through  the  person  of  the  director,  the  Boyal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew,  occupy  an  analogous  place  in  the  system,  and 
may  for  convenience  be  referred  to  as  the  Botanical  Department 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  although  they  are  de  jure  a  department  of 
the  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  Gardens  have,  in  fact,  for  150 
years  been  the  botanical  headquarters  of  the  Empire,  but  it  was 
only  in  1900  that  they  were  recognised  by  a  Treasury  Committee 
as  "in  the  first  place  an  organisation  dealing  with  and  giving 
assistance  to  his  Majesty's  Government  on  questions  arising  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  in  which  botanical  science  is  in- 
volved." Two  years  later  Sir  William  Thiselton  Dyer  was 
officially  recognised  as  botanical  adviser  to  the  Colonial  Office. 
The  Gardens  provide  a  school  of  research  and  scientific  and 
practical  teaching  in  agriculture  and  horticulture,  a  central  depot 
for  the  identification  of  plants  best  adapted  to  climatic  and  other 
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GENERAL  STATISTICS  OF  COLONIES, 


Colonies,  etc. 

Area. 

Population, 
1905. 

Self- 

Public  Revenue, 
1904. 

Cape,  etc. 
Natal 

276,995 
35,371 

2,409,804 
1,108,754 

£ 
10,058,810 
4,160,145 

Total           .... 

312,366 

3,518,558 

14,218,955 

Colonies  under  Provisional  Governm 
Transvaal 
Orange  River  Colony 

ent. 
111,196 
50,392 

1,268,716 
387,315 

4,430,438 
786,049 

Total           .... 

161,588 

1,656,031 

5,216,487 

Crown  Colonies  and  Dependencies. 
Sierra  Leone 
Gambia  .  . 

34,000 
3,061 
119,260 
28,910 

1,076,655 
90,404 
1,486,433 
1,388,847 

240,472 
54,180 
682,193 
410,251 

Gold  Coast  Colony 
Lagos*      ..."         * 

Total           .... 

185,231 

4,042,339 

1,387,096 

Protectorates  and  Territories. 
Basutoland 
Bechuanaland  .... 
Southern  Nigeria 
Northern  Nigeria 
Rhodesia  . 

10,293 
275,000 
51,500 
258,000 
750,000 
40,980 
180,842 
68,000 
223,500 
1,020 

348,848 
122,000 
3,055,546 
10,000,000 
1,325,503 
924,106 
4,000,000 
300,000 
3,500,000 
250,000 

78,837 
30,776 
550,232 
559,526 
608,309 
67,553 
154,756 
35,188 
59,707 
183,537 

Central  Africa   .... 
East  Africa        .... 
Somaliland        .... 
Uganda     .... 

Zanzibar  

Total           .... 

1,859,135 

23,826,003 

2,328,421 

Island  Colonies  associated  with  our  1 
Ascension           .... 
St.  Helena          .... 
Mauritius  . 

Dominions  in  Af 
34 
47 
705 
148J 

rica. 

3,882 
383,864 
20,418 

14,102 
631,540 
25,540 

Seychelles          .... 

Total  

9341 

408,164 

671,182 

*  Now  amalgamated  with  Southern  Nigeria.    The  distinction  is  retained  to  show  the  recent 
territorial  extension. 
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DEPENDENCIES,  AND  PROTECTORATES  IN  AFRICA. 


governing  Colonies. 

Imports,  1904, 
from  United 
Kingdom. 

Total. 

Exports,  1904, 
to  United 
Kingdom. 

Total. 

Public 
Expenditure, 
1904. 

Public  Debt, 
31st  December, 
1904. 

14,458,229 
4,071,439 

39,385,704 
16,019,143 

£ 
14,019,101 
6,274,690 

£ 
21,824,309 
10,991,301 

£ 
25,267,694 
1,230,200 

26,568,882 
9,010,389 

18,529,668 

55,404,847 

20,293,791 

32,815,610 

26,497,884 

35,579,271 

4,373,951 
780,535 

35,000,000 

6,496,654 

14,414,321 
3,251,098 

— 

20,670,270 
2,263,925 

5,154,486 

35,000,000 

6,496,654 

17,665,419 

— 

22,934,195 

237,892 
52,301 
622,376 
354,254 

1,274,420 

2,272,501 
1,140,431 

495,597 
109,888 
1,435,233 
677,916 

717,236 
306,149 
2,001,857 
919,824 

182,956 
13,781 
865,086 
306,365 

484,870 
311,283 
1,340,026 
1,210,721 

1,266,823 

4,687,352 

2,718,634 

3,945,066 

1,368,188 

3,346,900 

78,261 
516,395 
520,546 
1,073,842 
122,771 
302,559 
73,187 
173,039 
150,213 

93,000 

1,416,554 

519,782 
183,570 
165,484 

67,084 
154,499 

149,821 

1,792,468 
344,844 
951,698 
220,697 
518,143 
320,469 
149,737 
1,239,692 

5,687,569 

1,079,544 

1,137,568 
32,410 
36,834 

169,101 

164,817 

1,718,717 
152,821 
1,273,521 
48,453 
234,664 
285,657 
67,375 
1,211,149 

3,010,813 

93,000 

2,506,973 

2,455,457 

5,157,174 

18,551 
710,941 
29,862 

1,375,784 
25,681 

71,652 
685,159 
13,631 

75,978 
2,335,006 
60,345 

594 
443,544 
11,325 

740 
2,969,688 
53,460 

759,354 

1,401,465 

770,442 

2,471,329 

455,463 

3,023,888 

Recapitulation. 


Area. 

Population,  1905. 

Self-governing  Colonies          .... 
Transvaal  and  Orange  River  Colonies      . 
Crown  Colonies  and  dependencies  . 
Protectorates         

312,366 
161,588 
185,231 
1,859,135 

3,518,558 
1,656,031 
4,042,339 
23,826,003 

Islands          ....... 

934£ 

408,164 

Total          

2,  519,  254  1 

33,451,095 
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conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  a  clearing-house 
for  the  distribution  and  exchange  of  plants.  They  are  associated 
with  botanical  institutions  in  the  principal  colonies.  In  1898 
Mr.  Chamberlain  obtained  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  the 
establishment  of  a  department  of  agriculture  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  commissioner  of  the  department  acts  as  adviser  to 
the  local  governments,  and  is  in  charge  of  all  the  botanic  gardens 
and  stations  and  agricultural  schools.  He  corresponds  directly 
with  the  Colonial  Office  upon  all  matters  concerning  his  depart- 
ment and  all  such  matters  are  referred  to  the  Botanical  Adviser. 
A  position  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  West  Indian  Department  has  been  recently  created  in  West 
Africa,  with  special  reference  to  the  development  of  agricultural 
and  economic  products,  on  which  subjects  the  local  officer  is  in 
communication  with  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  it  is  probable 
that  similar  posts  will  be  established  in  other  colonies.  The 
system  of  education  and  training  at  Kew  has  enabled  the  depart- 
ment to  stud  the  whole  of  Africa  with  men  who  are  capable  of 
teaching  the  natives  the  rudiments  of  tropical  agriculture ;  and 
it  has  at  this  moment  a  complete  chain  of  men  on  the  line  of  the 
Cape-to-Cairo  Eailway. 

What  has  been  said  may  suffice  as  explanatory  of  the  origin 
and  working  of  the  bodies  composing  the  Colonial  Office  System, 
which  represent  what  in  official  nomenclature  may  be  called 
Political,  Financial,  Medical  and  Botanical  Departments.  It  will 
have  been  observed  that  the  system  includes  no  agency  linking  it 
directly  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  interests  upon  which 
the  policy  of  development  depends  if  the  Crown  colonies  are 
to  be  made  at  once  a  source  of  supply  in  respect  of  articles  of 
food  and  raw  materials  and  a  market  for  the  absorption  of  our 
manufactures.  The  statistics  attached  to  this  paper  will  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  what  may  be  called  the  market  capacity 
of  the  Crown  Colonies  in  continental  Africa.  With  an  area  of 
2,000,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  28,000,000 
inhabitants,  the  volume  of  their  foreign  trade  falls  short  of 
£20,000,000.  It  is  interesting,  as  an  indication  of  what  the 
market  capacity  may  become  under  the  influence  of  civilisation, 
to  observe  that  the  Island  Colonies,  with  an  area  of  less  than 
1000  square  miles,  show  a  volume  of  trade  of  about  £5,500,000. 
It  is  obvious  that  in  the  forefront  of  all  considerations  that  have 
to  be  taken  into  account,  in  weighing  the  burden  of  our  sesponsi- 
bilities  in  the  undoubtedly  colossal  work  we  have  undertaken, 
there  stands  the  question  of  the  capacity  of  the  Crown  colonies 
to  provide  revenues  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  civilised 
government,  and  that  their  capacity  of  self-support  depends  on 
the  collaboration  of  the  capital  and  commerce  of  the  United 
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Kingdom  with  our  Imperial  enterprise.  What  is  at  present 
being  done  and  what  may  be  done  to  encourage  and  secure 
this  collaboration  must  now  engage  our  attention. 

That  the  intimate  connection  between  scientific  knowledge 
and  industrial  prosperity  is  now  being  recognised  as  fully  in 
England  as  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  or  in  America,  we  have 
abundant  proof  in  the  organisation  of  agencies  having  for  their 
aim  technological  education,  scientific  research,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  the  results  of  research  to  local  resources  and  capacities. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  very 
remarkable  movement  in  the  origin  and  development  of  university 
colleges,  some  of  which  have  become  separate  universities,  estab- 
lished to  secure  teaching  of  university  rank  in  science  and 
technology.  In  many  of  these  the  administration  of  the  technical 
departments  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  committees  of  employers, 
manufacturers,  engineers  and  others  concerned  with  the  require- 
ments of  industry.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  appeared 
a  document  of  the  first  significance  as  an  indication  of  the  national 
commercial  instinct  in  the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  present  and  future  working  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  and  School  of  Mines.  Defining  techno- 
logical education  as  education  in  those  branches  of  knowledge  which 
have  particular  reference  to  the  application  of  science  to  industrial 
processes,  the  Committee  have  recommended  the  organisation  of 
an  institution  or  group  of  associated  colleges  of  science  and 
technology,  dealing  mainly  with  mining  and  metallurgy,  where 
the  highest  specialised  instruction  shall  be  given,  and  where  the 
fullest  equipment  for  the  most  advanced  training  and  research 
shall  be  provided  for  students  in  various  branches  of  science,  and 
especially  in  application  of  the  latest  discoveries  of  science  to  the 
industries  referred  to. 

An  object-lesson  in  the  absolutely  vital  nature  of  scientific 
research  in  its  bearing  on  industrial  prosperity  has  been  impressed 
on  the  nation  by  the  fate  of  the  coal-tar  colour  industry  which, 
originating  in  British  discovery,  deserted  the  United  Kingdom  to 
flourish  in  Germany,  owing,  as  the  Times  has  observed,  to  the 
complete  lack  of  sympathy  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
scientific  worker  in  this  country,  as  well  as  to  an  equally  com- 
plete lack  of  understanding  on  the  commercial  side  of  the  complex 
requirements  of  the  industry. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  necessity  of  providing  for 
another  agency  of  research  in  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Scott 
Elliot  before  the  Eesearch  Committee  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical 
Society  on  the  31st  January  last.  It  is  proposed  that  the  Society, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Imperial  Institute  and  other  bodies,  should 
undertake  what  I  may  concisely  describe  as  an  inventory  of  the 
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vegetable  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Empire.  The  scheme  is 
based  on  the  prosecution  of  work  of  a  highly  scientific  nature, 
but  its  results,  in  each  completed  area  of  survey,  would  be  of 
commercial  importance  and  of  immediate  practical  value  as  a 
guide  to  enterprise  in  agriculture,  forestry  and  mining. 

Sufficiently  conclusive  evidence  that  no  lack  of  sympathy 
and  understanding  at  present  exists  as  to  the  important  service 
science  can  render  to  the  commercial  development  of  our  posses- 
sions, is  to  be  found  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  scientific 
and  technical  side  of  the  Imperial  Institute.  A  narrative  of 
the  origin  and  development  of  the  work,  by  the  late  Sir 
Frederick  Abel,  was  published  in  the  preface  to  a  volume  of 
technical  reports  and  scientific  papers  published  in  1903.  Its 
object  is  to  promote  the  utilisation  of  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial resources  of  the  Empire,  especially  of  India  and  the  colonies, 
by  the  collection,  exhibition  and  description  of  the  products  of 
its  component  parts,  and  by  scientific,  technical  and  commercial 
investigation  and  trial  of  their  uses.  The  Institute  has  thus  two 
principal  branches  or  departments,  the  department  of  exhibition 
for  purposes  of  illustration  and  scientific  and  commercial  refer- 
ence, and  the  Scientific  and  Technical  department,  for  the  conduct 
of  investigations.  The  Institute  now  has  a  considerable  but 
insufficient  staff  of  experts  at  work  in  these  two  departments. 

In  the  department  of  exhibition  new  and  important  methods  of 
displaying  and  describing  the  permanent  economic  collections  have 
been  constantly  adopted  with  a  view  to  making  them  an  adequate 
and  intelligible  representation  of  the  resources  of  the  Empire,  of 
value  alike  for  general  and  commercial  purposes.  And  the  national 
appreciation  of  these  methods  has  been  manifested  by  a  con- 
stantly increasing  throng  of  visitors,  their  number  during  1905 
falling  not  far  short  of  100,000.  Now  that  South  Kensington  is 
no  longer  inaccessible,  these  exhibitions  should,  as  they  become 
better  known,  be  as  extensively  resorted  to  as  the  neighbouring 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  the  Natural  History  Museum. 
But  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  permanent  collections,  the  year 
1905  was  marked  by  the  special  exhibition  illustrating  British 
cotton  cultivation  and  the  commercial  uses  of  cotton  held  at  the 
Institute.  The  exhibition  was  arranged  by  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  in  conjunction  with  the  British  Cotton  Growing 
Association  so  as  to  illustrate  every  stage  of  cultivation  and 
manufacture,  from  the  cotton  plant  to  the  most  finished  fabric, 
including  processes  for  the  utilisation  of  secondary  and  waste 
products.  A  section  contained  exhibits  of  the  machinery  used 
in  each  of  the  various  processes,  and  the  whole  was  arranged  to 
render  every  operation  from  start  to  finish  intelligible  to  the 
general  public.  While  the  main  purpose  of  the  exhibition  was 
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to  indicate  the  importance  of  extending  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  British  territory,  it  served  as  a  remarkable  object-lesson  in 
illustrating  the  dependence  of  our  great  manufacturing  and  a 
host  of  subsidiary  industries  on  the  products  of  our  Crown 
colonies. 

It  is  now  just  ten  years  since  the  Scientific  and  Technical 
department  of  the  Imperial  Institute  was  established  on  a 
definite  footing  under  the  charge  of  Professor  Wyndham  Dunstan, 
now  Director  of  the  Institute,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  investi- 
gation of  new  or  little-known  products  from  India  and  the 
colonies,  and  of  known  products  from  new  sources,  and  also  to 
furnish  trustworthy  scientific  technical  advice  on  questions 
affecting  the  production  and  uses  of  the  products  of  India  and 
the  colonies.  This  necessitates  not  only  an  expert  staff  but  the 
constant  collection,  sorting  and  arranging  of  information  on  the 
subject  derived  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Its  methods  may  be  briefly  described.  It  ascertains,  chiefly 
through  chemical  investigation  in  its  laboratories,  the  composi- 
tion of  every  natural  product  of  the  Empire  referred  to  it.  The 
results  are  submitted  to  some  of  the  principal  manufacturers  in 
this  country  who  assist  in  determining  the  technical  value  of  the 
materials  investigated;  and  finally,  eminent  merchants  and 
brokers  report  on  their  commercial  value  in  the  light  of  the 
scientific  investigation  and  technical  trials.  And  these  methods 
for  determining  the  uses  and  market  value  of  the  products  arc 
supplemented  by  surveys  and  investigations  conducted  in  the 
colonies  by  qualified  experts  acting  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Director  of  the  Institute  in  order  to  ascertain  the  capacities  of 
the  colonies  or  areas  of  origin.  It  is,  in  short,  an  expert  agency 
for  gauging  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  of  our  vast  possessions. 
The  staff  consists  of  men  who  have  been  scientifically  trained 
with  special  reference  to  the  numerous  branches  of  this  work. 

If  I  mention  cotton  and  rubber-yielding  plants  as  materials 
that  have  exercised  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment and  illustrated  its  importance  and  utility,  it  is  only  because 
the  principal  and  subsidiary  interests  connected  with  these 
materials  are  getting  to  be  more  and  more  fully  recognised  as 
agencies  for  the  employment  of  labour  in  the  United  Kingdom 
capable  of  almost  unlimited  expansion.  Of  noteworthy  importance 
have  been  the  investigations  of  the  department  in  connection  with 
minerals  and  especially  the  sources  of  thorium.  A  mere  catalogue 
of  the  subjects  which  have  been  investigated  would  almost  serve 
as  an  inventory  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  Empire,  while  the 
range  of  the  areas  of  origin  would  practically  represent  its  limits. 
During  the  half-year  ending  on  the  31st  December,  1905,  the  work 
of  the  department  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  no  member 
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of  the  staff  could  be  spared  to  proceed  to  the  colonies  to  conduct 
these  investigations  which  can  only  be  made  on  the  spot.  But 
130  reports  to  the  Indian  and  Colonial  Governments  were  com- 
pleted, supplying  technical  information  respecting  tropical  products 
and  the  industrial  uses  of  materials,  the  areas  of  origin  forming 
an  uninterrupted  girdle  round  the  waist  of  the  Empire.  Coinci- 
dently  the  mineral  surveys  recently  conducted  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director,  by  officers  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Office, 
in  Ceylon  and  in  Southern  and  Northern  Nigeria  have  made 
good  progress,  and  have  already  led  to  discoveries  of  minerals 
likely  to  prove  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 

Records  of  this  work  are  published  as  Parliamentary  Papers 
by  the  Colonial  Office  and  in  the  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the 
Institute,  which  also  includes  special  articles  relating  to  the 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  the  various  branches  of  economic 
development  both  in  our  own  and  foreign  possessions. 

However  imperfect  this  record  of  accomplished  work  may  be, 
it  will  justify  a  claim  that  it  should  be  continued  and  extended, 
and  that  the  department  should  be  assured  security  of  tenure  for 
the  future.  At  present  it  has  none.  By  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed  in  1902  the  Imperial  Institute,  was  transferred  to  the 
Government,  and  was  placed  under  the  management  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Committee  on  which  the 
colonies  and  the  Colonial  Office  are  represented,  but  the  Act 
made  no  provision  for  the  salaries  of  the  staff,  none  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  Civil  Service,  whilst  the  Institute  receives  no 
financial  contribution  from  the  revenues  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Sir  Frederick  Abel's  narrative,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  shows  that  the  department  has  been  chiefly  dependent  on 
a  temporary  grant  of  J62000  a  year  allowed  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  to  whom  the  credit  must  be  given  for 
having  produced  the  means  for  initiating  a  department  whose 
success  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Imperial 
Institute.  This  grant  lapsed  on  the  31st  of  December  last,  and 
the  Institute  was  then  left  dependent  on  precarious  doles  from 
India  and  certain  colonies  and  protectorates,  and  a  subsidy  of 
£500  for  four  years  from  the  Treasury  for  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  the  cotton  supply  of  the  Empire.  In  these 
circumstances  it  is  understood  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Department  of  the 
Institute,  and  notice  has  already  been  given  to  the  staff.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  gravity  of  such  a  result, 
and  its  effect  in  arresting  the  development  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  Crown  colonies — the  only  source  from  which 
a  revenue  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  civilised  govern- 
ment can  be  derived.  The  question  of  the  future  of  the 
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Institute  is  therefore  of  urgent  importance.  There  seems 
to  be  an  impression  in  some  quarters  that  the  work  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  might  in  some  way  or  other  be  amalgamated 
with  that  of  the  University  of  London.  Indeed,  a  proposal  to 
reconstruct  the  University  of  London  as  an  Imperial  University 
with  such  an  amalgamation  within  its  statutory  purposes  has 
been  put  forward — a  proposal  which  seems  to  ignore  the  really 
Imperial  work  now  carried  on  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  with 
their  Indian  students  and  Rhodes  scholars.  But  those  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  deal  with  this  question  will,  I  think,  easily 
satisfy  themselves  that  the  Imperial  Institute  is  not  an  educational 
body,  and  that  even  the  nature  of  its  research  work  does  not  fall 
within  the  purposes  of  a  university,  its  end  and  aim  being  the 
commercial  development  of  India  and  the  colonies. 

As  one  who  has  enjoyed  exceptional  facilities  for  learning 
the  needs  of  the  colonies,  I  venture  to  associate  myself  with 
those,  and  I  believe  they  are  many,  who  desire  to  see  the  present 
work  of  the  Imperial  Institute  admitted  into  the  Colonial  Office 
system  as  a  Department  of  Technical  Intelligence  in  connection 
with  existing  local  agencies  or  representatives  in  the  colonies 
whose  operations  the  department  would  supplement.  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  Colonial  Office  would  find  any  difficulty  in 
re-organising  the  Imperial  Institute  as  a  department  on  these 
lines,  working  in  conjunction  on  the  one  hand  with  the  botanical 
establishment  at  Kew,  and  on  the  other  with  the  commercial 
agencies  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whilst  forming  part  of  that 
office  of  government  which  controls  the  development  of  the 
Crown  colonies  and  protectorates. 

In  urging  this  view  I  do  not  underestimate  the  importance  of 
the  functions  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to  which  the  Institute  is  at 
present  attached,  in  promoting  the  development  of  trade  with  the 
Crown  colonies,  in  inducing  British  capitalists  to  utilise  their  vast 
resources,  and  in  enabling  them  to  meet  the  severe  competition 
of  foreign  nations  alike  in  import  and  export  business  and  in  the 
carrying  trade.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  interests  and  functions 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  are  of  an  entirely  different  order  from  the 
work  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  and  while  appreciating  all  that  is 
being  done,  we  may  learn  from  the  example  of  other  countries 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  which  may  be  said  to  fall  within 
the  competence  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  To  the  capitalist 
contemplating  commercial  enterprise  in  our  Crown  colonies  or 
elsewhere  there  present  themselves  a  whole  range  of  questions 
referring  to  facilities  of  shipping,  duties  of  customs,  taxation, 
excise,  transport  by  road,  railway  and  waterway,  and  the  local 
legislation  affecting  trade ;  of  another  order  but  not  less  important 
is  information  relating  to  openings  and  opportunities  for  business, 
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local  methods  of  trade,  the  system  of  credit  and  payment  in  use 
and  other  practical  matters  dealt  with  in  detailed  reports  by 
foreign  governments.  A  paper  recently  issued  by  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  branch  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  power  used, 
and  the  process  of  manufacture  followed  on  sugar  estates  in 
Brazil,  Argentine,  Peru  and  Mauritius,  will  no  doubt  be  followed 
by  others  supplying  analogous  information  in  respect  of  other 
industries.  In  short,  the  appropriate  area  of  activity  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  is  sufficiently  wide.  It  may  well  be  relieved  of 
responsibility  for  the  work  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  which  can 
be  much  more  conveniently  brought  into  closer  association  with 
the  colonies  as  a  department  of  the  Colonial  Office. 

While  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  strong  reasons  why  the 
staff  of  a  department  of  Technical  Intelligence  attached  to  the 
Colonial  Office  should  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  Civil  Service, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  depart- 
ment should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Treasury.  I  apprehend 
that  the  total  expenditure  would  not  exceed  £10,000  a  year,  and 
I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  that  a  fair  share  of  this  sum  would 
willingly  be  contributed  by  the  colonies.  Bat  considering  that 
the  capital  and  profits  of  nearly  all  tropical  colonial  enterprises  are 
domiciled  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  contribute  to  the  Imperial 
Treasury,  and  that  practically  the  whole  proceeds  of  industry, 
beyond  what  is  required  for  the  wage  fund,  are  transferred  to 
British  domicile,  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  the  Treasury  to 
refuse  to  participate  in  this  productive  expenditure. 

In  considering  the  suggestions  contained  in  this  article,  I 
have  had  the  advantage  of  information  given  me  by  the  extreme 
courtesy  of  the  American,  French  and  German  Embassies  as.  to 
the  methods  by  which  their  Governments  are  seeking  to  arrive  at 
a  scientific  inventory  and  valuation  of  the  raw  materials  and  the 
agricultural  possibilities  of  their  colonial  possessions,  and  to  utilise 
them  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  colonies  and  the  mother- 
country.  We  seek  the  same  ends  by  methods  appropriate  to  our 
established  system  of  colonial  administration,  and  it  will  be  a 
complete  justification  of  the  soundness  of  the  system  if  by  a 
trifling  readjustment  and  extension  it  can  be  made  to  bear  the 
colossal  burden  of  its  recently  imposed  responsibilities  in  Africa 
in  such  a  way  that  we  need  have  no  fear  that  our  Empire  has 
out-grown  its  organisation. 

If  it  should  be  decided  to  add  to  the  Colonial  Office  system 
a  department  of  Scientific  and  Technical  Intelligence,  there  will 
be  five  bodies  revolving  round  the  central  force  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  let  me  say  five  departments.  I  do  not  concern  my- 
self to  offer  any  suggestion  as  to  their  internal  organisation ;  the 
nature  of  their  duties  makes  uniformity  impossible.  What  is 
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really  important  is  to  consider  the  relation  in  which  they  are  to 
stand  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  with  a  view  especially  to  secure 
the  administration  of  the  Crown  colonies  from  devolution  into 
the  hands  of  the  junior  clerks  of  the  Establishment,  and  from 
constant  interruption  and  reversal  of  policy.  The  defect  of  the 
system  seems  to  have  its  origin  in  the  relation  of  the  political  to 
the  other  departments,  and  the  question  presents  some  analogy 
to  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  executive  and 
engineering  branches  of  the  Navy.  An  accepted  policy  has 
raised  the  scientific  side  of  the  duties  of  the  office  to  equal 
importance  with  the  political  side,  and  yet  the  old  organisation, 
established  at  a  time  when  political  questions  occupied  practically 
the  whole  area  of  activity  of  the  office,  has  remained,  while  the 
appointment  of  all  the  Assistant  Under-Secretaries,  except  the 
Legal  Adviser,  from  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Establishment,  gives 
it  absolute  control  of  the  administration. 

The  obvious  remedy  seems  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  to  limit  the 
Establishment  to  the  duties  appropriate  to  a  Political  Department, 
and  to  recognise  the  Office  of  the  Crown  Agents,  and  the  Agencies 
of  Medical,  Botanical  and  Technical  Intelligence  as  Departments 
of  the  Colonial  Office  of  equal  status.  If,  in  accordance  with  pre- 
cedent in  the  case  of  the  Legal  Adviser,  all  Heads  of  Departments 
were  to  receive  a  status  equal  to  that  of  Assistant  Under-Secre- 
taries, whether  styled  Assistants  or  Advisers,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  provided  with  a  Council,  which  would  include  the  Per- 
manent and  Parliamentary  Under-Secretaries,  the  Legal  Adviser, 
and  the  heads  of  departments.  But  to  secure  the  administration 
of  the  colonies  from  all  possibility  of  a  recurrence  of  the  disorders 
it  is  desired  to  regulate,  and  to  cover  the  expanded  area  of  activity 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  it  seems  essential  that  there  should  be 
associated  with  the  Council  thus  constituted  a  number  of 
additional  members  selected  on  principles  analogous  to  those 
which  control  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  Council  of 
India,  or  additional  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  of  India.  The  term  of  office  of  these  additional  members 
should  be  limited  to  five  years,  with  possibly  a  privilege  of  renewal 
for  special  reasons  for  a  further  limited  term,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Council  of  India  ;  and  it  should  be  an  absolute  condition  that 
they  shall  have  held  responsible  office  in  Crown  colonies  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  ten  years.  The  Council  would  be  advisory 
only,  and  its  functions  would,  of  course,  be  limited  to  the  Crown 
colonies,  dependencies  and  protectorates. 

In  respect  of  the  magnitude  of  the  area  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  which  it  will  remain  for  the  Establishment,  constituted  as 
the  political  department  of  the  Colonial  Office  system,  to  undertake, 
a  few  words  must  be  added.  The  business  of  the  department  will 
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include  the  relations  of  the  office  with  the  governments  and 
agents-general  of  the  self-governing  colonies,  and  there  will 
remain  to  be  dealt  with  the  innumerable  questions  referred  home 
under  the  extremely  complex  system  of  law  and  administration 
established  in  our  older  colonies  such  as  Ceylon  and  Mauritius. 
But,  above  all,  there  has  to  be  dealt  with  an  entirely  new 
order  of  problems  in  the  administrative  exigencies  of  the  new 
protectorates. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  these  problems. 
It  may  indeed  be  assumed  that  in  the  Colonial  Office  the  political 
conception  of  an  outwardly  composed  unity  of  government  and 
religion  has  been  laid  aside,  and  that  no  attempt  will  in  future 
be  made  to  impose  upon  native  races  in  Africa  or  Asia  institutions 
or  creeds  to  which  they  are  by  their  nature,  history  and  inherited 
pride  in  the  traditions  of  their  past,  hostile  or  invincibly  opposed. 
But  it  is  certain  that  the  difficulties  of  policy  and  administration 
to  be  faced  will  be  many  and  complex.  I  do  not  attempt  even  to 
enumerate  them.  Lord  Cromer's  report  on  the  Soudan  for  1904, 
and  Sir  Harry  Johnston's  work  on  "  The  Uganda  Protectorate," 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  what  has  been  done,  and  of  the  methods 
by  which  it  has  been  accomplished. 

CHAELES  BEUCE 
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MR.    BIRRELUS   EDUCATION   BILL 

BY   SIR   CHARLES   ELLIOTT,   K.C.S.L,   LL.D. 

Late  Member  of  the  London  School  Board  and  of  the  Education  Committee 
of  the  London  County  Council. 

No  one  who  studies  this  Bill  can  fail  to  arise  from  its  perusal 
without  a  feeling  of  intense  disappointment.  Mr.  Birrell  had 
promised  so  much,  and  had  spoken  so  voluminously  about  his 
intention  to  act  fairly  by  all  parties  that  he  had  aroused  eager 
anticipations  and  a  general  desire  to  meet  him  fully  half  way. 
But  now  that  the  Bill  has  appeared  we  find  that  it  is  mainly  a 
scheme  for  carrying  out  election  pledges  and  gratifying  the 
animosity  of  Nonconformists  and  unbelievers  against  the  privi- 
leges and  influence  of  the  churches.  It  is  called  a  Bill  for 
Education  in  England  and  Wales,  but  there  never  was  a  Bill 
which  had  less  to  do  with  the  real  problem  of  advancement  of 
education.  There  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  the  children  and, 
with  a  few  minor  items  in  the  Miscellaneous  Amendments  in 
Part  III.,  the  Bill  hardly  considers  their  existence.  Its  main 
object  is  to  establish  a  system  of  administration  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  Nonconformists,  but  confers  no  benefit  on  the  children. 
In  order  to  attain  this  end  it  proposes  a  vast  measure  of  partial 
confiscation  of  private  property,  and  deals  a  fatal  blow  at  the 
continuance  of  religious  education  in  the  schools. 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  confine  myself  to  Part  I.,  on 
elementary  schools,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  Bill.  It  contains  two  main  elements :  first,  the  transfer 
of  voluntary  schools  to  the  Educational  Authority,  and  the  con- 
ditions on  which  this  transfer  may  be  arranged ;  second,  a  re- 
modelling of  the  conscience  clause  which  profoundly  alters  the 
position  of  religious  teaching  in  all  our  schools. 

First,  the  transfer  of  voluntary  schools.  This  is  to  be  absolute 
and  complete.  The  distinction  between  provided  and  non-provided 
schools  is  abolished.  All  are  to  be  "provided"  by  the  Educational 
Authority,  and  no  school  can  be  recognised  as  a  public  elementary 
school  or  receive  grants  from  rates  or  taxes  which  is  not  so 
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"provided."  There  will  no  longer  be  any  foundation  managers 
or  representatives  of  those  who  founded  the  school,  who,  up  to 
1870,  bore  the  entire  cost  of  its  maintenance,  and  part  of  it  up  to 
1903,  and  even  up  to  the  present  time  have  sustained  a  small 
portion  as  represented  by  the  cost  of  structural  upkeep  and  repair. 
In  the  passion  for  uniformity  all  historic  landmarks  are  submerged, 
all  gratitude  for  past  services  is  forgotten,  and  we  are  henceforth 
to  have  a  single  unvarying  type  of  schools,  all  alike  subject  to  the 
local  authority  and  paid  for  out  of  public  funds. 

It  is  clear  that  this  involves  a  sweeping  transfer  of  valuable 
property  from  one  party  to  another.  Take,  for  example,  such  a 
case  as  that  of  Mr.  Cadbury,  who  has  quite  recently  spent  d630,000 
in  building  a  school  for  his  employees,  in  the  management  of 
which,  especially  as  regards  religious  teaching,  he  expected  to 
have  a  voice.  Now  the  whole  management  and  control  of  this 
school  will  be  taken  out  of  his  hands  and  made  a  free  gift,  or 
almost  free,  to  the  Educational  Authority,  composed  probably,  in 
part,  of  those  very  employees,  who  will  thus  have  more  influence 
than  their  employer.  Again,  even  since  the  Acts  of  1902  and 
1903  were  passed,  large  sums  have  been  spent  by  voluntary  bodies 
in  remedying  defects  and  bringing  schools  up  to  standard.  This 
expenditure,  incurred  to  satisfy  the  law,  now  turns  out  to  be  a 
present  to  the  educational  bodies  who  take  the  schools  over  and 
who  will,  in  consequence,  have  so  much  less  to  spend  on  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  the  improved  and  renewed  structure.  The 
Nonconformists  will  indeed  be  able  to  rejoice  that  they  have 
spoiled  their  enemies  and  have  transferred  to  their  own  pockets 
the  moneys  expended  to  provide  scope  for  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  other  side. 

If  this  decision  is  eventually  carried  through  by  the  vast 
majority  which  supports  the  present  Government  the  friends  of 
voluntary  schools  must  bow  to  the  storm,  fortified  in  many  cases 
by  the  hope  that  the  extreme  violence  of  the  swing  of  the 
pendulum  in  this  direction  must  portend  an  equally  strong  re- 
action in  the  opposite  direction  in  due  course  of  time.  Some 
may  indeed  think  that  at  least  it  is  open  to  them  to  refuse  the 
transfer  and  to  close  the  schools  rather  than  that  they  should  be 
devoted  to  purposes  other  than  those  for  which  they  were  created. 
But  this  belief  will  be  found  to  be  in  almost  all  cases  a  fallacious 
one.  Where  the  owner  of  the  school  is  a  private  person,  or  where 
the  trust  deeds  admit  of  the  buildings  being  devoted  to  other  than 
educational  purposes,  then  apparently  they  can  be  closed  and 
applied  to  other  uses  appropriate  to  the  service  of  the  Church. 
But  of  the  10,000  voluntary  schools  existing  in  the  country,  it  is 
probable  that  hardly  500  come  under  these  two  categories.  All 
the  rest  are  governed  by  trust  deeds  which  contain  two  clauses : 
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first,  they  are  devoted  to  educational  purposes ;  second,  the 
education  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
denomination  to  which  they  are  attached.  Like  the  prayers  of 
which  the  gods  granted  half,  but  half  they  dispersed  to  idle  air, 
the  Government  hold  fast  to  the  first  portion  of  the  trusts,  but 
think  it  just  to  ignore  the  second.  The  school  cannot  be  closed 
for  purposes  of  education,  but  it  is  not  to  be  devoted  to  the 
religious  education  of  the  founders. 

It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  this  is  a  high-handed  and  un- 
precedented mode  of  dealing  with  legal  rights.  In  what  degree  it 
should  be  resented  and  opposed  depends  chiefly  on  what  the  terms 
of  the  transfer  are,  and  whether  the  owners  are  altogether  dis- 
satisfied with  the  form  of  education  which  the  local  authority  is 
to  administer. 

What,  then,  are  the  terms  of  the  transfer  ?  First,  it  is  abso- 
lutely laid  down  that  the  transfer  applies  only  to  the  school-hours 
of  five  days  in  the  week.  As  to  the  other  days  and  in  the 
remaining  hours  of  the  five  days  the  owners  continue  in  un- 
disturbed use  of  the  building.  Moreover,  the  entire  cost  of  repair 
and  upkeep  is  to  be  borne  by  the  Educational  Authority.  This  is 
clearly  a  large  concession ;  and  though  the  double  use  of  a 
building  by  two  parties  who  may  not  be  quite  friendly  may  lead 
to  clashing,  yet  it  should  go  a  long  way  to  satisfy  many  who  do 
not  look  on  the  control  of  the  school  as  a  personal  matter,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  good  of  the  children ;  provided  there 
is  added  to  it  the  opportunity  of  exercising  that  religious  influence, 
which  they  feel  to  be  so  important  that  nothing  can  justify  them 
in  sacrificing  it. 

Next  with  regard  to  this  religious  influence,  terms  may  be  made 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  Educational  Authority  and  the  owners, 
under  which  the  special  religious  teaching  of  the  denomination 
to  which  the  owners  belong  may  be  given  on  two  mornings  in  the 
week,  to  children  whose  parents  desire  it,  in  the  time  marked  off 
for  the  purpose,  but  it  may  not  be  given  by  any  teacher  of  the 
school,  nor  at  the  cost  of  public  funds.  It  will  ordinarily  be 
given  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  or  other  representative  of  the  denomination,  or  by  persons 
appointed  by  him.  If  these  terms  are  agreed  on,  a  considerable 
step  will  be  made  towards  satisfying  the  consciences  of  those  who 
hold  their  trust  sacred. 

There  is  further  one  case  provided  for  where  an  extension  of 
these  facilities  may  be  allowed,  the  special  religious  teaching 
being  given  on  each  day  of  the  week  by  teachers  in  the  school 
who  are  willing  to  give  it,  but  who  will  not  be  paid  for  that 
portion  of  their  time  by  public  funds.  This  case  arises  in  urban 
areas  containing  a  population  of  over  5000,  where  four-fifths  of 
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the  parents  desire  this  special  religious  teaching,  and  where 
accommodation  can  be  found  in  other  schools  for  the  children  of 
those  who  do  not  desire  it.  This  is  a  further  step  towards  con- 
ciliation, but  the  grave  defect  remains,  that  in  both  cases  the 
grant  of  the  facilities  is  not  obligatory  and  can  only  be  conceded 
by  the  goodwill  of  the  Educational  Authority,  who  may  refuse  it 
at  their  pleasure,  and  against  whose  refusal  no  appeal  is  provided. 

The  owners  or  trustees  may  also  propose  other  conditions, 
including  a  rent  for  the  use  of  the  building,  which  the  Educational 
Authority  may  or  may  not  agree  to.  And  if  no  arrangements  can 
be  made  by  mutual  consent  before  the  1st  of  January  next,  appli- 
cation can  be  made  by  the  Educational  Authority  to  a  Commis- 
sion, which  is  to  be  appointed  to  make  schemes  for  giving  effect 
to  the  school  trusts  in  future,  thereby  relieving  the  Board  of 
Education  of  a  task  which  Mr.  Birrell  says  they  have  found  too 
hard  for  them. 

We  may  now  consider  how  far  these  terms  of  transfer 
sweeten  the  pill  of  partial  confiscation,  and  make  it  possible  for 
conscientious  men  to  accept  the  Bill  with  only  a  formal  protest, 
or  at  any  rate  to  abstain  from  violent  and  unrelenting  dis- 
obedience to  the  law.  Opinions  will  differ  on  this  point,  and  we 
cannot  expect  people  who  hold  such  views  as  those  of  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham  as  to  the  loss  of  prestige  to  the  Church 
to  accept  the  change.  But  speaking  as  one  of  those  who  greatly 
value  the  right  of  entry  secured  twice  a  week  to  the  clergy,  and 
who  think  that  with  good  Biblical  instruction  given  in  the  rest 
of  the  week,  two  days  are  enough  for  children  to  learn  the  Creed 
and  Catechism  and  other  such  simple  doctrines  of  the  Church  as 
are  suited  to  their  age,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  these  terms  do, 
in  principle,  offer  a  basis  of  accommodation  by  which  moderate 
men  may  be  content  to  accept  the  offered  situation,  subject  to 
alterations  in  some  points  of  detail,  and  also  to  what  has  to  be 
said  in  the  second  part  of  this  article. 

The  details  to  be  amended  are— first :  where  the  two  days' 
facilities  for  special  religious  teaching  is  allowed,  that  teachers 
of  the  school  who  are  willing  and  qualified  should  be  permitted 
to  give  it,  that  portion  of  their  time  being  paid  for  by  voluntary 
funds.  It  is  most  desirable  that  the  clergy  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  sharing  in  the  instruction,  in  order  to  create  at  an 
early  age  those  relations  between  themselves  and  the  children  of 
their  flock  which  should  grow  up  with  them  and  prove  of  such 
immense  advantage  when  the  children  leave  school :  but  all 
clergy  are  not  qualified  to  teach ;  and  in  large  schools  the 
numbers  may  be  too  great  for  the  clerical  staff  to  deal  with.  It  is 
a  detriment  to  the  general  influence  of  teachers  to  exclude  them 
from  giving  the  instruction  many  of  them  value  most  to  their 
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pupils.  The  fact  that  such  employment  of  teachers  is  authorised 
in  the  case  of  "  extended  facilities  "  shows  that  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  principle  of  this  amendment. 

Secondly,  where  these  facilities  are  extended  to  every  day  of 
the  week,  why  should  so  high  a  proportion  as  four-fifths  be 
required  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  population  ? 
Why  not  a  bare  majority,  or  at  least  two-thirds  ?  Or  better  still, 
why  should  not  the  child  population  be  so  grouped,  in  areas  where 
there  are  several  schools,  that  those  who  belong  to  one  denomi- 
nation should  be  collected  in  one  or  more  schools  set  apart  for 
them,  and  enjoy  these  facilities  ? 

Thirdly,  it  is  clear  that  the  grant  of  these  facilities  ought  not 
to  be  left  to  the  option  of  the  Educational  Authority,  who  may  be 
hostile  and  opposed  to  any  concession,  but  should  be  obligatory, 
like  the  condition  contained  in  the  Bill  regarding  the  maintenance 
of  the  fabric.  This  grant  is  the  one  condition  which  affords  relief 
to  the  consciences  of  those  managers  who  are  asked  to  give  up 
the  sacred  trust  committed  to  them  of  securing  that  the  religious 
teaching  of  their  denomination  shall  be  imparted.  I  believe  that 
they  may  honestly  hold  that  the  end  aimed  at  can  be  attained  in 
this  way,  and  that  whatever  loss  in  power  and  position  may  be 
incurred  by  themselves,  the  children  will  not  suffer  if  this  arrange- 
ment is  carried  out.  But  then  they  must  feel  sure  that  it  will  be 
carried  out.  At  present,  as  the  Bill  is  framed,  it  is  optional  with 
the  Educational  Authority  to  grant  it,  and  also,  having  granted  it, 
to  withdraw  from  it  at  a  future  time.  Absolute  security  ought  to 
be  given  on  these  points.  The  authority  should  be  bound  to 
grant  the  two-day  facilities  if  demanded  by  the  managers  or  also 
the  five-day  facilities  when  demanded  by  a  large  majority  of  parents, 
and  the  concession  once  made  must  last  as  long  as  the  school 
exists.  It  does  not  appear,  as  the  Bill  now  stands,  whether  the 
Commissioners  will  be  enabled  to  compel  the  Educational  Authority 
to  make  this  arrangement.  Possibly  the  "  scheme  "  which  they 
have  power  to  make  (Sec.  8)  may  include  these  facilities,  but  the 
clauses  which  follow  make  no  specific  mention  of  this  matter, 
though  they  do  specifically  deal  with  the  claim  which  managers 
may  make  for  rent  and  with  the  considerations  which  may  affect 
the  fixation  of  a  rent.  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  definitely  to 
include  these  facilities  as  a  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  scheme  to 
be  made  by  the  Commissioners  under  Sec.  8. 

There  is  still  one  loophole  for  those  who  are  not  satisfied  with 
getting  these  two  days  or  five  days  facilities,  or  who  fail  to 
persuade  the  educational  authority  to  grant  them  or  the  Com- 
missioners to  insist  on  them,  and  that  is  to  withdraw  the  school 
from  the  category  of  a  "  public  elementary  "  school  and  to  run  it 
as  an  "  efficient "  school,  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
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scriptions.  But  it  can  only  be  in  very  rare  cases  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  provide  the  funds  for  such  a  purpose.  The  "  intoler- 
able strain  "  of  finding  only  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance 
broke  down  the  system  of  1870  and  caused  the  introduction  of 
that  of  1902.  How  can  it  be  hoped  that  any  person  or  number 
of  persons  will  be  found  so  keenly  attached  to  the  teaching  of 
their  own  denominational  religion  as  to  be  willing  to  bear  the 
entire  cost,  repairs,  equipment,  salaries,  and  everything  else,  in 
order  to  keep  the  Educational  Authority  out  of  the  school?  Even 
if  such  zeal  exists,  the  matter  will  not  rest  entirely  with  their 
option  and  that  of  the  owner.  The  Commissioners  will  have  to 
be  convinced  and  induced  to  assent ;  they  must  not  agree  unless 
the  continuance  of  the  voluntary  payments  for  five  years  is 
guaranteed ;  and  even  then,  if  they  think  the  State  system  of 
public  elementary  school  is  the  best  mode  of  giving  effect  to  the 
trusts,  they  may  refuse  the  owner's  offer.  It  is  clear  that  very 
few  "  efficient  schools "  will  be  established  in  the  place  of 
voluntary  schools  under  these  conditions. 

This  is  hardly  the  place  or  time  for  suggesting  an  alternative 
course  which  might  have  been  followed  instead  of  the  one 
adopted  by  Mr.  Birrell.  But  one  cannot  help  throwing  a  longing 
look  at  the  systems  which  have  worked  well  in  Germany  or  in 
Scotland  and  wondering  that  no  hint  has  been  taken  from  them. 
It  would  have  been  quite  feasible  to  have  arranged  that  in  towns 
and  wherever  there  are  many  schools  one  or  more  should  be  set 
apart  for  the  Church  of  England,  others  for  the  Koman  Catholics, 
and  so  on,  the  special  religious  teaching  of  each  persuasion  being 
given  in  those  schools,  while  the  general  majority  follow  the 
unspecialised  lines  of  Biblical  instruction.  This  is  the  system 
of  Germany,  where  all  schools  are  appropriated  either  to  the 
Protestant  or  the  Koman  Catholic  faith,  in  all  areas  where  there 
is  more  than  one  school. 

Or  again  in  Scotland.  Could  not  a  pattern  have  been  taken 
from  the  way  they  manage  matters  there  ?  In  almost  all  schools 
the  Presbyterian  religion  and  catechism  are  taught,  and  no  one 
who  is  not  a  Presbyterian  seems  to  feel  that  his  conscience  is  out- 
raged by  the  fact.  But  where  there  is  a  preponderating  population 
of  Episcopalians  or  Koman  Catholics,  the  School  Board  may,  and 
often  does,  provide,  at  the  public  expense,  schools  for  either 
denominations,  at  which  their  special  doctrines  are  taught,  and 
as  yet  neither  the  aggrieved  ratepayer  nor  the  passive  resister  has 
raised  his  horrid  head.  Who  would  have  thought  that  the  dour 
and  dogmatic  Scotsman  would  be  more  liberal  than  the  English 
Nonconformist  or  non-believer  in  any  special  form  of  faith  ?  The 
difference  is  that  the  Scotch  have  the  interests  of  the  children  at 
heart.  The  English  non-churchmen  are  actuated  only  by  the 
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desire  to  lower  the  prestige  of  the  church  and  to  gain  a  victory 
over  its  clergy. 

Again,  some  consideration  might  have  been  given  to  the 
scheme  set  out  not  long  ago  by  Canon  Barnett,  that  the 
voluntary  school  buildings,  instead  of  being  leased  or  transferred 
to  the  Educational  Authority,  should  be  bought  by  the  State  out- 
right for  educational  purposes,  the  price  paid  being  made  over,  on 
a  trust,  to  the  denomination,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board 
of  Education  or  a  strong  commission,  to  be  devoted  to  religious 
teaching.  The  Government  now  proposes  to  grant  a  million  a 
year  to  the  Educational  Authority  partly  to  meet  the  cost  of 
repairs  of  transferred  schools  and  partly  as  a  douceur  to  induce 
them  to  accede  to  the  proposals  of  the  Bill.  If  the  million  were 
devoted  instead  to  buying  up  the  rights  of  owners  and  managers 
of  voluntary  schools,  it  would  amount  to  something  like  £100  a 
year  to  each  body  of  managers,  a  sum  which  if  spent  in  paying 
salaries  to  qualified  teachers  in  Sunday  schools  would  possibly 
produce  as  much  good  as  the  best  religious  teaching  in  the  day 
schools.  But  in  the  present  temper  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a  scheme  being 
accepted. 

I  sum  up  the  foregoing  part  of  my  argument  by  saying  that 
if  this  portion  of  the  Bill  is  so  amended  as  to  provide — (1)  that 
any  Authority  to  which  a  voluntary  school  is  transferred  shall  be 
bound  to  maintain  simple  religious  and  Biblical  instruction  for 
all  five  days  in  the  week ;  (2)  that  facilities  should  be  given  to 
the  owners  of  the  school,  by  which  the  special  religious  doctrines 
of  their  denomination  shall  be  taught  on  two  days  partly  by 
teachers  of  the  school,  if  willing  and  qualified,  and  partly 
by  the  clergy,  the  expense  being  met  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions ;  (3)  that  where  the  majority  of  the  parents  desire  it,  those 
facilities  should  be  given  on  similar  terms  on  five  days  of  the 
week;  (4)  that  if  the  Educational  Authority  will  not  agree  to 
these  conditions,  the  new  Commissioners  shall  be  empowered  to 
compel  them — I  think  that  most  churchmen  who  are  willing  to 
abandon  the  privileged  position  of  managers  would  accept  such 
terms,  holding  that  the  training  of  the  children,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  thing,  would  not  suffer.  This  would  not, 
of  course,  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  claim  the  power  of 
appointing  their  own  teachers  in  such  schools  so  as  to  secure 
for  all  their  teaching  the  religious  atmosphere  they  desire.  I 
heartily  sympathise  with  this  claim,  but  do  not  see  how,  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  Government  majority,  it  can  possibly  be 
granted.  There  is,  however,  little  limit  to  the  perseverance  and 
ingenuity  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  able 
to  devise  some  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
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But  these  terms  of  transfer  and  the  proposed  amendments 
in  them  are  of  slight  and  transient  importance  compared  with 
the  tremendous  alteration  in  the  whole  position  of  religious  in- 
struction which  the  new  conscience  clause,  embodied  in  Section  6 
of  the  Bill,  contains.  Subject  to  the  new  conditions  as  to  facilities 
in  transferred  schools,  the  ordinary  rule  as  to  religious  teaching  is 
retained  the  same  as  was  laid  down  in  the  Act  of  1870,  that  is,  it 
may  or  may  not  be  given  at  the  option  of  the  Authority,  but  if 
given  it  must  be  free  from  such  formulas  as  are  distinctive  of  any 
particular  denomination.  But  the  conscience  clause  of  that  Act 
has  been  altered  and  in  a  very  material  way.  Formerly  the  rule 
was  that  any  child  might  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent  from  any 
religious  observance,  but  must  attend  the  school  during  that 
time;  but  now,  under  Sec.  6  of  the  Bill,  there  will  be  no 
obligation  to  attend  at  all  during  the  time  allotted  to  religious 
instruction,  and  compulsory  attendance  is  to  begin  only  with  the 
hour  of  secular  instruction. 

This  is  a  great  and  startling  change,  which  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  England ;  for 
if,  while  attendance  at  the  secular  lessons  from  9.40  onwards  is 
compulsory,  presence  at  the  earlier  religious  lesson  from  9  to  9.40 
is  voluntary,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  permission  to  be 
absent  will  be  largely  made  use  of.  In  many  cases  children  will 
be  kept  by  their  parents  for  employment  at  home  or  to  earn 
wages,  and  Mr.  Birrell's  airy  suggestion  that  this  can  be  met 
by  more  stringent  rules  as  to  the  hours  of  child-employment,  is 
just  one  of  those  light  touches  which  show  how  he  has  failed  to 
take  seriously  the  consequences  of  the  changes  he  proposes.  The 
children  who  are  not  kept  at  work  by  their  parents  will  prefer 
idleness  and  play  to  going  into  school,  and  the  few  who  do 
attend  the  Bible  lessons  will  be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the 
shouts  and  games  going  on  in  the  playground  outside  the 
windows.  No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
children  and  the  organisation  of  a  school  could  possibly  fail  to 
see  the  disastrous  effects  which  will  flow  from  this  violent  change 
in  the  existing  law. 

It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  no  deep  and  radical  change  is 
being  made,  because  though  attendance  at  school  at  9  o'clock  was 
the  nominal  rule  it  was  not  practically  enforced,  and  no  parent 
was  prosecuted  if  his  child  was  in  time  for  the  second  marking  of 
the  register  at  9.40.  But  this  is  a  very  mistaken  view.  The 
liability  to  prosecution  for  breach  of  the  law  existed,  even  if  it 
was  not  found  judicious  to  put  the  law  in  motion.  The  standard 
of  attendances  has  been  very  much  raised  of  late.  Ten  years  ago 
a  parent  whose  child  attended  eight  out  of  the  ten  sessions  in  the 
week  was  hardly  ever  interfered  with.  There  were  so  many  cases 
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of  absence  on  two  or  three  or  four  days,  or  even  the  whole  week, 
that  the  staff  was  fully  employed  in  dealing  with  them,  and 
magistrates  took  very  lenient  views  of  a  transgression  which  only 
extended  to  one  day.  But  now  the  habit  of  school  attendance 
has  sunk  so  deep  into  the  mind  of  the  people  that  grave  infrac- 
tions of  the  law  have  become  extremely  rare,  and  the  school 
visitors  have  begun  to  bring  forward  cases  where  the  child  is  only 
absent  once  in  each  week,  if  he  is  habitually  so  absent  for  many 
weeks.  By  degrees  as  this  improvement  continues  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  law  remains  unaltered  the  staff  will  not  be  content 
with  regular  attendance  on  each  occasion,  but  will  insist  also  on 
punctual  attendance  at  9  o'clock.  The  threat  of  such  insistence 
has  been  repeatedly  used  of  late  by  educational  authorities  who 
objected  to  children  being  taken  to  church  during  the  first  half- 
hour,  and  have  declared  that  parents  whose  children  do  not  come 
to  school  till  9.40,  when  the  religious  teaching  is  over,  will  be 
liable  to  prosecution  and  punishment. 

If  the  influence  of  legal  compulsion  is  removed,  the  only 
stimulus  to  early  attendance  at  9  A.M.  which  remains  is  the 
desire  to  gain  the  "red  mark"  and  the  prizes  given  for  punctuality. 
But  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  there  will  be  any  registration  at 
all  at  9  o'clock,  or  that  the  prizes  for  attendance  at  9  o'clock  will 
be  given  by  the  Educational  Authority  when  that  attendance  is 
declared  to  be  purely  voluntary.  Nothing  will  be  left  except  the 
influence  of  the  clergy  and  of  religious  parents,  and  though  perhaps 
the  Bible  lessons  will  not  be  altogether  deserted  at  first,  yet  gradu- 
ally, as  the  knowledge  that  they  cannot  be  enforced  spreads,  and 
the  pleasure  of  stopping  out  to  play  or  to  earn  wages  is  more 
appreciated,  these  lessons  will  fall  into  desuetude,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  elementary  school  will  be  purely  secular. 

And  what  reason  is  there  for  this  change  ?  It  has  not  been 
asked  for  either  by  the  Church  people  or  the  Nonconformists  or 
the  Eoman  Catholics  or  Jews — on  the  contrary  its  effects  will  be 
to  the  last  degree  repugnant  and  odious  to  them.  No  complaint 
has  been  made  (so  far  as  my  reading  goes)  by  anyone,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  question  has  even  been  mentioned,  in  all  the  dis- 
cussions we  have  had,  except  with  eulogy  as  showing  how  satis- 
factorily the  conscience  clause  works,  and  how  few  parents  have 
desired  to  make  use  of  it.  Mr.  Birrell  himself  in  his  speech  bore 
testimony  to  this  fact.  And  yet  he  proposes  to  revolutionise  the 
rule  on  the  trivial  basis  of  his  recollection  of  his  own  experience 
when  a  schoolboy.  He  says,  and  says  truly,  that  children  are 
dominated  by  a  majority,  and  that  a  child  would  rather  be  wicked 
than  singular ;  and  he  tells  how  in  his  youth  he  was  ordered  by 
his  parents  to  claim  exemption  from  the  religious  teaching  at  a 
church  school,  and  how  he  flatly  refused  to  obey  the  order  and 
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learnt  his  Catechism  with  the  rest  of  them.    From  this  he  argues 
that  other  children  may  have  been  equally  unwilling   to  claim 
exemption,  and  that  they  must  be  protected  by  a  change  in  the 
law.     Is  he  quite  sure  that  his  own  experience  is  applicable  to 
the  cases  which  arise  under  the  present  law,  which  says  that  the 
parent  is   to   demand   exemption   on   behalf   of   the   child  ?     If 
Mr.  Birrell's  parents  were  so  inconsiderate  as  to  throw  the  un- 
pleasant task  on  their  son  instead  of  writing  themselves  to  the 
headmaster,  is  it  likely  that  parents  would  generally  be  so  incon- 
siderate ?     If  they  cared  very  much  about  the  matter  they  would 
surely  have  inquired  what  was  actually  being  done  with  him  as 
regard   religious   teaching.     To  give  a  verbal  message  to  a  boy 
and  never  to  see  if  he  carried  it,  or  if  the  demand  was  acceded 
to,  does  not  indicate  great  tenderness  of  conscience.     Or  again, 
if  it  is  suggested  that  parents   have   been   deterred,  in   country 
villages,  from  using  the  conscience  clause,  by  fear  of  becoming 
unpopular  with  squire  or  parson,  that  danger  is  entirely  removed 
now,  since  the  special  denominational  teaching  is  only  to  be  given 
to   children   whose    parents    belong   to   the   denomination,   and 
apply  for  it.     Anyhow,  was   Mr.   Birrell  materially  injured   by 
learning  the  Church  Catechism  ?    Had  it  a  deleterious  effect  on 
his  character?     To  what  heights  of  moral  greatness  and  intel- 
lectual subtlety  might  he  not  have  risen  had  he  never  learned  it. 
But   for  this,   no  doubt   his   witticisms   would   have   been   less 
trivial,   his   arguments   more   serious,    and   he   would   not   have 
attempted  on  such  frivolous  grounds  to  upset  the  whole  religious 
character  of  our  national  education. 

For  really  this  is  what  it  comes  to — he  has  conceded  what  he 
declared  he  would  never  concede,  the  abolition  of  religious 
teaching,  the  complete  secularisation  of  our  schools.  If  only 
secular  teaching  is  compulsory,  there  will  be  no  teaching  for 
nine-tenths  of  our  children  except  that  secular  teaching.  The 
voluntary  religious  classes  will  be  no  better  attended  than 
Sunday  schools,  or  rather  worse  attended,  because  on  week-days 
there  are  other  attractions  in  the  streets  and  markets ;  games  to 
be  played,  pence  to  be  picked  up,  which  there  are  not  on 
Sundays. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  of  all  the  panegyric  bestowed  by 
Mr.  Birrell  in  his  speech  on  the  "  simple  religious  exercises  and 
simple  Biblical  instruction,"  the  system  devised  by  "  good  and 
pious  men  oi  every  creed"  which  is  "in  conformity  with  the 
needs  of  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  vast  majority  of 
our  Protestant  population,"  if  he  relegates  it  to  a  secondary 
position,  inferior  to  the  teaching  of  every  other  subject  ?  How 
can  he  say  to  the  parents,  "  Your  children  must  learn  their  sums 
and  their  letters,  their  history  and  geography,  nay,  even  their 
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needlework,  cookery,  and  carpentering ;  these  I  insist  on  as 
necessary  to  the  making  of  a  good  and  intelligent  citizen. 
But  there  is  one  other  subject  which  you  may  learn  if  you  like,  but 
need  not  if  you  don't  like — which  I  prize  as  superior  to  every- 
thing else  but  don't  insist  on — and  that  is  religious  exercises 
and  Biblical  instruction.  I  hope  you  parents  will  advise  your 
children  to  attend  the  school  in  those  non-compulsory  hours, 
and  if  you  have  leisure  that  you  will  conduct  them  yourselves, 
unwilling  as  they  may  be,  and  see  them  in  at  the  door  of  the 
school,  but  I  will  do  nothing  to  help  you,  and  will  destroy  the  old 
rule  of  compulsion  which  has  been  in  force  for  thirty-six  years 
and  which  supplied  the  only  measure  by  which  your  wishes  and 
mine  can  be  carried  out.  And  why  ?  Not  because  any  organised 
complaint  has  been  made  against  that  rule,  or  any  practical  defect 
found  in  it,  but  because  the  Cabinet  is  divided,  the  weight  of 
Labour  Members,  before  whom  the  Prime  Minister  trembles,  is 
thrown  against  me,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  do  not  stand  by  me, 
and  so  I  propose  this  means  of  throwing  dust  in  the  public's  eyes 
and  granting  the  purely  secular  education  which  the  infidels  and 
agnostics  want,  by  loudly  proposing  my  belief  in  religious  teaching, 
but  putting  it  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  minute-hand  of  the  school 
clock."  Only  begin  compulsory  attendance  at  9.40  instead  of 
9  A.M.  and  the  thing  is  done.  Religious  instruction  is  killed  and 
a  purely  secular  education  is  established  in  the  land. 

This  is  the  "  gran'  rifiuto  "  with  which,  if  Sec.  6  becomes  law, 
Mr.  Birrell's  name  will  ever  be  ignominiously  connected.  He 
will  go  down  to  posterity  as  one  of  the  members  of  a  Cabinet 
which  in  spite  of  its  apparent  strength  was  so  weak  that,  to  use 
Mr.  Herbert  Paul's  elegant  language,  one  section  of  its  followers 
could  wipe  the  floor  with  it ;  along  with  those  other  courageous 
Ministers  who  walked  out  of  the  House  because  they  dared  not 
vote  against  the  censure  on  Lord  Milner  which  they  knew  to  be 
unjust,  and  along  with  the  Attorney-General  who  voted  in  favour 
of  a  clause  which  two  days  before  he  had  pronounced  to  be 
contrary  to  law  and  equity. 

Sec.  6  must  therefore  be  met  with  implacable  opposition,  and 
every  one  who  cares  for  religious  education,  whether  Churchman 
or  Roman  Catholic  or  Nonconformist,  Scotch  Presbyterian  or 
Irish  Nationals,  is  bound  to  fight  against  it  to  the  bitter  end.  If 
this  section  is  cancelled  and  the  conditions  of  transfer  modified  as 
I  have  suggested,  we  may  be  able  to  secure  an  Act  which  will 
pacify  the  bigoted  but  earnest  Nonconformist  objector,  and  will 
not  cause  serious  injury  to  the  education  of  children  in  our 
schools. 

CHARLES  ELLIOTT. 
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OUR    POSITION   IN   EGYPT 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

IT  is  close  upon  five-and-thirty  years  ago,  on  the  occasion  of 
my  first  visit  to  Cairo,  that  one  night  driving  homewards  through 
the  native  quarters,  which  in  those  days  reached  almost  up  to 
Shepheard's  Hotel,  I  stopped  in  front  of  an  open-air  cafe  where 
a  dense  crowd  of  natives  sat  listening  eagerly  to  a  Dervish  singing 
or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  intoning,  a  sort  of  metrical  romance. 
I  asked  my  dragoman  what  the  Dervish  was  reciting,  and  was  told 
in  reply  that  he  was  discoursing  of  the  old  days,  when  Egypt 
was  the  greatest  nation  amidst  the  peoples  of  the  world.  I 
remember  writing  at  the  time  rather  in  jest  than  in  earnest  that 
perhaps  before  long  Europe  might  be  confronted  with  an  Egyptian 
question.  It  seems  as  if  this  random  forecast  is  likely  to  be 
fulfilled  at  an  earlier  date  than  I  had  even  anticipated.  For  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  upon  the  cards,  that  the  Turko-Egyptian  frontier 
question  may  lead  to  an  European  inquiry  into  the  position  of 
England  in  Egypt. 

I  shall  probably  be  told  that  both  Europe  and  Egypt  are  so 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  our  Protectorate  that  there  is  no 
cause  to  apprehend  any  external  or  internal  interference  with 
its  maintenance :  and  that  the  British  authorities  in  Egypt 
entertain  no  such  apprehensions.  And  I  shall  doubtless  be 
also  informed  that  it  is  inconsistent  on  my  part  as  a  lifelong 
advocate  of  the  annexation  of  Egypt  even  to  suggest  that  our 
hold  on  Egypt  is  not  as  secure  as  it  is  commonly  supposed  to 
be  by  persons  who  form  their  judgment  on  the  optimist  reports 
issued  year  after  year  by  our  Anglo-Egyptian  officials.  It  is,  I 
admit,  asking  too  much  to  suppose  that  the  readers  of  these 
pages  will  bear  in  mind  the  series  of  articles,  necessarily  of  an 
ephemeral  character,  which  I  have  written  since  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  up  to  the  present  day.  But  I  assert  without 
hesitation  that  any  impartial  perusal  of  the  various  articles  con- 
tributed by  me  to  newspapers  and  periodicals  will  show  that 
throughout  I  have  always  based  my  demand  for  the  occupation 
of  Egypt  by  England  on  the  plain  straight-forward  ground  that 
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England,  mistress  of  India,  cannot  afford  to  let  the  highway  to 
India  pass  under  the  control  of  any  Power — or  combination  of 
Powers — other  than  herself. 

I  have  frequently  contended  that  an  English  Protectorate  would 
secure  Egypt  orderly  government  and  material  prosperity  greater 
than  she  could  hope  to  enjoy  under  native  rule,  or  under  the 
dominion  of  any  continental  Power.  As  an  Englishman  writing 
for  Englishmen,  I  regard  the  interests  of  England  to  be  the 
one  main  object  any  British  statesman,  politician  or  publicist 
should  have  in  view.  Champions  of  international  altruism  may 
dispute  the  justice  of  this  contention.  But  so  long  as  I  entertain 
this  opinion,  whether  right  or  wrong,  there  is  no  inconsistency  in 
my  arguing  that  the  policy  pursued  by  our  British  officials  in  the 
administration  of  Egypt,  or  by  British  statesmanship  at  home 
and  abroad,  is  not  the  policy  best  calculated  to  effect  the  object  I 
have  in  view,  the  consolidation  of  the  tenure,  in  virtue  of  which 
and  of  which  alone  we  keep  in  our  own  hands  the  command  of 
the  highway  to  our  Indian  Empire.  If  that  tenure  is  being 
weakened  by  recent  events,  and  is  likely  to  be  still  further 
weakened,  however  unintentionally,  by  certain  measures  which 
British  authorities  in  Egypt  are  said  to  have  in  contemplation, 
then  surely  I  am  justified  in  warning  my  fellow-countrymen  that 
our  position  in  Egypt  is  not  quite  so  strong  or  quite  so  unassail- 
able as  they  are  disposed  to  imagine. 

To  learn  the  true  story  of  England's  present  position  in 
South  Africa  one  has  to  recall  our  action,  or  rather  inaction, 
after  our  defeat  at  Majuba.  In  like  fashion  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  our  present  position  in  Egypt  without  recalling  the 
policy,  or  rather,  the  lack  of  policy,  adopted  by  England  after 
our  victory  at  Tel-el-Kebir.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  rule  in 
Egypt  that  we  engaged  in  a  war  without  any  policy  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  in  the  event  of  success,  and  without  coming  to 
any  arrangement  for  joint  action  with  France,  a  Power  having 
great  interests  in  Egypt.  As  matters  turned  out,  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  on  our  side  and,  by  a  series  of  unforseen  contin- 
gencies, England  had  it  in  her  power  to  have  there  and  then 
assumed  a  Protectorate  over  Egypt. 

The  opportunity  thus  offered  was  deliberately  thrown  away. 
Despatches  were  sent  to  every  Power  interested,  however  remotely, 
in  Egyptian  affairs,  to  the  effect  that  our  military  occupation  was 
merely  temporary,  that  our  troops  should  be  withdrawn  as  soon 
as  order  was  restored,  and  that  we  pledged  ourselves  beforehand 
to  abstain  from  any  annexation  of  Egyptian  territory  or  from 
securing  any  advantage  for  ourselves  not  to  be  shared  with  other 
Powers. 

After  the  entry  of  British  troops  into  Cairo  we  again  in- 
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formed  the  world  that  we  intended  to  reorganise  Egypt,  and 
professed  our  desire  to  see  Egypt  converted  into  an  independent 
self-governing  State  in  order  that  we  might  terminate  our  occupa- 
tion at  an  early  period.  Thus  we  tied  our  own  hands  and  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  accomplish  a  transformation  which  common- 
sense  should  have  shown  to  be  impossible,  unless  we  retained 
possession  of  the  true  "  free  hand  "  with  which  our  own  strong 
arm  had  provided  us.  In  so  doing  we  lost  the  first  of  the  three 
opportunities  afforded  us  by  the  chapter  of  accidents  for  estab- 
lishing a  British  Protectorate  over  Egypt. 

The  second  opening  afforded  us  was  due  to  the  insurrection  of 
the  Dervishes  under  the  Mahdi.  We  compelled  the  Khedivial 
Government  to  evacuate  the  Soudan.  In  the  end  the  invasion  of 
Egypt  by  the  Dervishes  was  repulsed  by  British  troops  led  by 
British  officers.  This  plain,  hard  truth  was  kept  as  much  out  of 
sight  as  possible  at  home,  but  it  was  fully  recognised  abroad. 
After  we  had  once  again  saved  Egypt,  Europe  would  have  raised 
no  protest  had  we  followed  up  our  successful  campaign  by  its 
logical  results — the  declaration  of  an  avowed  Protectorate  over  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  No  advantage,  however,  was  taken  of  the 
opportunity  thus  offered.  No  change  was  made  in  our  relations 
with  Egypt  or  with  Europe;  for  the  second  time,  having  the 
cards  in  her  hand,  England  declined  to  play  them  and  to  score 
the  game. 

A  third  chance  was  still  to  be  allowed  us.  The  Government  of 
the  Dervishes,  though  not  killed,  had  received  a  mortal  blow. 
By  the  withdrawal  of  the  Egyptian  administration  the  Soudan, 
under  the  rule  of  the  Khalifa,  had  entered  into  the  category  of  a 
"  No  Man's  Land  "  in  Africa,  liable — in  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  to  which  England  was  a  party — to  be  occupied  by  the 
first  European  Power  disposed  to  claim  it  as  coming  within  her 
sphere  of  influence.  By  some  means  or  other,  which  have  never 
been  clearly  ascertained,  secret  information  reached  the  British 
Government  that  France  was  preparing  to  send  a  force  from  the 
French  Soudan  to  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile,  and  was  con- 
ducting negotiations  at  Adis  Adeba  in  order  to  induce  the 
Emperor  Menelek  to  send  an  Abyssinian  army  to  meet  the 
French  mission  under  Captain  Marchand  at  Fashoda  and  to  take 
possession  of  the  Soudan.  Happily  for  England  the  then  British 
Government  displayed  a  promptitude  of  action,  rare  in  our 
political  annals.  Orders  were  sent  out  to  Cairo  instructing  our 
military  commanders  to  proceed  on  a  campaign,  whose  avowed 
object  was  the  overthrow  of  Dervish  rule  in  the  Soudan.  The 
story  of  our  victorious  campaign  is  too  well  known  to  require 
repeating. 

If   the    Emperor    Menelek   bad    kept  his  agreement 
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France  and  had  sent  an  Abyssinian  army  to  join  the  French 
military  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  White  Nile,  it  might  have 
been  difficult  for  England  to  assert  that  the  raising  of  the 
tricolor  at  Fashoda,  supported  by  a  powerful  army,  did  not 
come  within  the  meaning  of  an  "  effective  occupation  "  laid  down 
by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Owing  to  the  Emperor  Menelek's 
failure  to  fulfil  his  share  of  the  Franco-Abyssinian  convention, 
and  to  the  firmness  of  Lord  Kitchener,  England  was  saved  from 
a  catastrophe  which  might  have  fatally  impaired  her  position  in 
Egypt.  The  Soudan  was  formally  declared  to  be  placed  under 
the  "  condominium  " — whatever  that  may  be — of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  England  and  His  Highness  the  Khedive.  This 
"  Coup-d'Etat,"  for  it  was  nothing  less,  was  accepted  with 
approval  in  Egypt  and  in  Europe.  And  it  was  taken  for  granted 
in  both  countries  that  the  declaration  would  be  followed  up  by 
the  announcement  that  England  was  henceforth  to  take  Egypt 
under  her  avowed  protection.  The  delusion,  however  w^as  soon 
dispelled.  For  the  third  time  England  was  given  an  opportunity 
to  regularise  her  position  in  Egypt,  and  once  more  she  shrunk 
from  the  responsibility  of  openly  admitting  that  she  is  the  real 
ruler  of  Egypt,  and  thereby  obtaining  the  "  free  hand  "  absolutely 
essential  to  the  success  of  her  present  administrative  policy. 

Thus,  on  three  several  occasions  we  could  have  declared  our 
Protectorate  under  circumstances  which  would  have  justified  its 
declaration  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  as  well  as  of  Egypt.  Up  to 
the  present  day,  however,  we  have  kept  up  the  pretence  that  our 
military  occupation  is  of  a  temporary  character,  and  would  be 
terminated,  in  accordance  with  the  assurances  we  had  given  of  our 
own  accord,  as  soon  as  Egypt  was  reorganised  under  British 
administration  so  as  to  hold  her  own  as  an  independent  State. 

I  am  most  anxious  not  to  discuss  the  Egyptian  question  from  a 
party  point  of  view.  I  adhere  now  as  always  to  my  original  conten- 
tion, that  to  retain  our  hold  on  Egypt,  the  highway  to  our  Indian 
possessions,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  British  Empire, 
and  I  should  deeply  regret  to  write  a  word  which  might  impair 
the  British  tenure  of  supreme  authority  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 
But  in  my  judgment  it  is  the  interest  of  England  to  look  at  things 
as  they  are,  not  as  one  might  wish  them  to  be,  and  to  admit  that 
during  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed  since  our  troops 
first  landed  in  Egypt  we  have  done  nothing  whatever  to  consoli- 
date a  defective  title  or  to  modify  the  rights  which  foreigners 
acquired  in  Egypt  at  dates  long  preceding  our  occupation.  We 
have  not  only  done  nothing  to  render  Egypt  more  fit  for  inde- 
pendence than  she  was  previously  to  our  military  occupation,  but 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  done  much  to  weaken  such  small  capacity 
for  self-government  as  she  possessed  at  the  time  when  our  troops 
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entered  Cairo  and  took  possession  of  the  citadel.  The  two  first 
of  these  three  contentions  are  matters  of  fact.  The  third  and 
last  is,  I  admit,  a  matter  of  opinion. 

In  as  far  as  I  am  aware  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  have  never  been  made  known,  and  for 
obvious  and  adequate  reasons  are  not  likely  to  be  public  property 
for  many  years  to  come.  But  I  think  all  external  evidence  points 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  negotiations  originated  in  Paris  and 
not  in  London.  After  the  Soudan  had  been  conquered  by  British 
troops,  and  after  the  territories  ruled  over  by  the  Mahdi  and  the 
Khalifa  had  been  formally  taken  possession  of  by  the  British 
Government  as  forming — subject  to  a  nominal  partnership  with 
Egypt— part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Government  of 
the  French  Eepublic,  of  which  M.  Delcasse  was  the  leading 
member,  realised  that  France  could  never  hope  to  recover  her 
lost  position  in  Egypt  except  by  force  of  arms.  The  only  interests 
France  retained  in  Egypt  were  mainly  of  a  sentimental  character, 
and  sentiment  exercises  far  smaller  influence  in  French  politics 
than  it  does  in  those  of  England.  At  the  period  to  which  I  allude 
the  alliance  of  Kussia,  the  nation  amie  et  alliee,  had  been  shown  to 
be  utterly  worthless  from  a  military  point  of  view ;  and  under 
these  circumstances  any  repetition  of  the  Marchand  mission  or 
any  action  on  the  part  of  France  calculated  to  exasperate  popular 
feeling  in  England  would  have  been  an  act  of  sheer  insanity. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  the 
Kepublic ;  but  the  credit  of  having  averted  the  danger  of  war  by 
giving  way  upon  matters  in  dispute  is  after  all  only  a  negative 
recommendation  with  a  nation  intensely  vain — and  not  with- 
out reason — of  its  military  repute.  Time  after  time  rising 
dissatisfaction  with  the  pacific  policy  of  the  Third  Eepublic 
had  been  lulled  by  display  of  military  strength,  such  as  the 
conquest  of  Cochin-China,  the  annexation  of  Tunis  and 
Madagascar,  the  war  with  Siam  and  the  extension  of  the 
Algerian  hinterland  to  the  south  of  Timbuctoo,  enterprises 
which  were  well  within  the  power  of  France  to  accomplish  by 
herself,  which  were  not  likely  to  meet  with  active  opposition 
from  any  of  the  great  European  Powers,  and  which  gratified  the 
vanity  of  the  French  nation.  To  speak  plainly,  France  has  been 
distracted  since  1870  by  an  intense  desire  to  prove  to  the  world, 
and  still  more  to  herself,  that  she  is  still  France  of  the  First 
Empire,  and  by  an  even  more  intense  dread  of  establishing  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  by  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

Unfortunately,  the  gratification  created  by  military  achieve- 
ments of  a  colonial  character  are  even  more  shortlived  across 
the  Channel  than  they  are  with  us,  and  some  new  achievement 
was  needed  to  satisfy  popular  impatience  in  France.  No  great 
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intelligence  was  required  to  fix  upon  Morocco  as  the  quarter  in 
which  her  military  strength  could  best  be  displayed  without 
incurring  any  serious  danger  of  an  armed  intervention  leading 
to  an  European  war.  Spain,  the  Power  most  qualified  by 
proximity  and  history,  was  too  weak  and  too  distracted  by 
dynastical  and  political  dissensions  to  offer  any  formidable  resist- 
ance to  the  establishment  of  a  French  protectorate  over  Morocco. 
England  was  the  only  European  Power  which  could  possibly 
interfere  in  order  to  thwart  the  conversion  of  Morocco  into  a 
French  colony,  administered  in  the  same  way  and  on  the  same 
principles  as  Tunis.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  collapse  of  Russia, 
it  was  manifestly  in  the  interest  of  France  to  establish  more 
friendly  relations  between  herself  and  England,  which  had  been 
interrupted  since  the  commencement  of  our  military  occupation 
of  Egypt.  The  idea  of  a  secret  treaty,  which  was  to  be  kept  a 
profound  secret  till  the  Convention  had  been  actually  concluded, 
and  which  would  take  all  other  Powers  interested  in  Morocco  by 
surprise,  is  more  in  accordance  with  French  diplomacy  than  with 
British;  while  the  omission  to  communicate  the  Anglo-French 
Convention  officially  to  Germany  seems  more  likely  to  have 
originated  in  the  brain  of  a  French  than  of  an  English  statesman. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  agreement  was  one  with  which  both 
the  British  Government  and  the  British  nation  had  much  reason 
to  be  satisfied.  Ever  since  our  occupation  of  Egypt,  France  had 
taken  the  lead  in  supporting  every  element,  every  influence  and 
every  interest  in  Egypt,  whether  native  or  foreign,  which,  from 
one  cause  or  the  other,  was  hostile  to  the  policy  of  England. 
The  Marchand  mission  was  only  the  crowning  act  of  a  long 
series  of  endeavours  to  undermine  the  authority  exercised  nomin- 
ally by  the  Khedive  and  his  native  ministers,  but  in  reality  by 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  our  British  officials,  who 
were  supposed  to  act  as  advisers  to  their  native  colleagues,  but 
whose  advice  was  tantamount  to  a  command.  Our  interest  in 
Egypt  was  so  vastly  in  excess  of  our  interest  in  Morocco  that, 
as  a  matter  of  bargaining,  we  acted  most  prudently  and  wisely 
in  sacrificing  the  latter  in  order  to  secure  the  former.  Apart, 
too,  from  its  bearing  upon  Egypt,  it  was  no  small  gain  to 
England  to  establish  friendly  relations  between  herself  and  her 
nearest  neighbour,  and  thereby  to  induce  the  French  Republic 
to  abandon  the  policy  of  pin-pricking  which  she  had  pursued 
persistently  not  only  in  Egypt,  but  in  Newfoundland,  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  in  West  Africa,  in  Siam  and  in  every  part  of 
the  globe  where  British  and  French  possessions  or  spheres 
of  influence  were  contiguous  to  one  another. 

The  immediate  gain  to  France  under  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  was  not  equally  great.  It  was  within  the  power  of 
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France  to  give  England  a  "  free  hand  "  in  Egypt  in  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned.  It  was  not  within  the  power  of  England  to 
guarantee  France  a  "free  hand"  in  Moiocco.  All  we  could 
possibly  do  was  to  pledge  ourselves  to  support  France  in  any 
designs  she  might  have  of  establishing  a  Protectorate  over 
Morocco  by  British  diplomacy.  In  as  far  as  I  can  form  any 
opinion  there  were  two  considerations  which  induced  France  to 
believe  that  by  "  swapping  "—I  know  of  no  fitter  term— Egypt 
for  Morocco,  she  was  likely  to  obtain  full  value  for  what  she 
surrendered.  The  first  consideration  was  that  if  she  secured  the 
adhesion  of  England  to  a  French  Protectorate  over  the  Shereefian 
kingdom  by  a  convention — kept  a  profound  secret  till  the  compact 
was  signed  and  sealed — Europe  would  find  itself  face  to  face  with 
an  accomplished  fact  which  no  Continental  Power  had  any 
sufficient  motive  for  trying  to  set  aside.  The  second  consideration 
was  a  latent  hope  that  England,  when  once  committed  to  a 
diplomatic  support,  might  become  so  identified  with  French 
interests  as  to  exchange  diplomatic  support  for  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance. 

Both  these  considerations  have  proved  to  be  erroneous.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  France  should  ever  have  imagined  that 
any  secret  agreement  between  herself  and  Great  Britain  for 
adding  Morocco,  in  fact  if  not  in  name,  to  the  enormous  terri- 
tories already  held  by  France  on  the  North  African  coast  would 
be  accepted  without  protest  by  the  other  European  Powers. 
It  seems  even  more  strange  France  should  have  believed 
that  under  any  conceivable  circumstances  England  would  go  to 
war  in  order  to  include  Morocco  within  the  French  sphere  of 
influence  in  Africa.  The  only  explanation  I  can  offer  for  the 
latter  delusion  is  that,  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought, 
France  enormously  exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  Anti- 
German  sentiments  expressed  by  a  large  and  influential  section 
of  the  British  press,  and  seriously  believed  that  public  opinion  in 
England,  out  of  jealousy  of  the  naval  and  industrial  competition 
of  the  Fatherland,  would  welcome  any  opportunity  of  suppressing 
this  competition  before  it  had  obtained  formidable  proportions. 
I  am  bound  to  add  that  this  delusion  was  to  some  extent  justified 
by  the  exuberant  enthusiasm  with  which  the  restoration  of  an 
entente  cordiale  between  England  and  France  was  greeted  by  the 
British  public. 

I  must  admit  too  that  the  unusual  demonstrations  of  friend- 
ship for  France,  officially  as  well  as  privately,  could  hardly  fail 
to  create  an  impression  abroad  that  in  the  event  of  controversy 
reaching  an  acute  stage  England  might  not  be  indisposed  to  give 
her  armed  support  to  her  partner  in  the  Anglo-French  Agreement. 
At  home  such  a  delusion  was  confuted  by  the  simple  fact  that  the 
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negotiations  which  ended  in  this  agreement  had  been  conducted 
with  the  personal  knowledge  and  approval  of  his  Majesty  the 
King.  His  people  are  too  well  acquainted  with  his  great  common- 
sense,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  foreign  politics,  his  singular 
tact  and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  his  ardent  patriotism 
not  to  feel  that  the  interests  of  England,  of  which  the  chief  is 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe,  were  safe  in  the  hands  of 
our  reigning  sovereign.  But  abroad  the  delusion  did  not  and 
could  not  appear  so  manifestly  untenable  as  it  did  to  us. 

I  have  before  now  expressed  my  conviction  that  Germany  was 
right  in  her  contention  that  no  two  Powers  can  arrange  between 
themselves  of  their  own  free  will  and  pleasure  as  to  the  partition 
of  a  third  State,  in  which  other  European  Powers  have  political  or 
commercial  interests  of  their  own.  I  am  no  great  believer  in  law, 
but  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  Europe,  Germany,  or  for  that 
matter  any  great  European  Power,  was  fully  justified  in  declining 
to  accept  the  provisions  of  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  with 
respect  to  Morocco  until  these  provisions  had  been  discussed 
and  approved  of  by  an  International  Conference.  The  question 
whether  France  or  Germany  has  scored  more  or  less  diplomatic 
points  in  the  Algeciras  controversy  seems  to  me  singularly  futile. 
The  one  result  of  the  Conference  which  interests  England  is  the 
principle  formally  enunciated  by  Germany  and  accepted  by  France 
that  the  latter  Power  is  not  to  obtain  the  free  hand  in  Morocco 
she  would  have  been  entitled  to  if  the  Anglo-French  Agreement 
had  been  recognised  as  valid.  As  things  stand  France  is  only 
allowed  to  exercise  her  authority  over  Morocco  under  the  name 
of  Muley  el  Hamed,  and  subject  to  international  supervision. 

So  far  England  has  no  cause  to  complain  on  her  own  account. 
Germany  has  pursued  throughout  the  same  line  she  adopted 
when  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  was — in  contradiction  to  the 
course  pursued  by  France — communicated  to  Berlin  by  England 
immediately  after  its  formal  signature.  The  answer  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  was  in  substance  that  Germany  saw  no  cause 
to  object  to  the  Anglo-French  Agreement  as  far  as  Egypt  was 
concerned,  since  under  the  British  occupation  England  had  steadily 
maintained  the  principle  of  the  open  door  and  left  intact  all 
rights  and  interests  possessed  by  German  subjects  previous  to  the 
occupation.  And  further,  upon  the  understanding  that  these 
conditions  would  remain  unchanged,  Germany  undertook  not  to 
oppose  British  policy  in  Egypt.  The  free  hand  therefore  accorded 
by  France  to  England  in  Egypt  possesses  this  additional  support 
beyond  that  which  it  derives  from  France  having  pledged  herself 
to  assist  England  diplomatically  in  the  event  of  any  third  Power 
disputing  our  right  to  establish  an  avowed  Protectorate  or  to 
seriously  modify  our  present  anomalous  position  in  Egypt. 
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In  these  circumstances  I  think  most  people  will  agree  with 
me  that  the  present  moment  is  by  no  means  propitious  for  any 
attempt  to  extend  and  regularise  our  unsatisfactory  position  in 
Egypt.  According  to  the  old  saying  "  he  who  will  not  when  he 
may,  when  he  wills  he  shall  have  nay."  We  have  thrice  had  our 
chance  and  have  thrice  thrown  it  away.  I  am  afraid,  therefore, 
that  we  must  wait  in  patience  till  by  the  extraordinary  good  luck 
which  has  saved  us  in  Egypt  as  elsewhere  from  the  errors  of  our 
statesmanship  we  are  offered  another  chance.  This  opinion  is  not 
shared  by  the  British  authorities  in  Egypt,  whose  judgment  most 
justly  carries  great  weight  with  the  British  public.  They  state 
with  perfect  justice  that  Egypt  under  British  administration  has 
attained  a  degree  of  material  prosperity  never  before  known  in 
her  annals.  The  extraordinary  rise  in  the  price  of  arable  land 
and  of  building  lots  in  Cairo  and  all  the  leading  provincial  cities 
may  be  due  to  reckless  speculation,  but  nobody  can  dispute  the 
statement  that  the  fellaheen  earn  higher  wages,  are  better  fed, 
better  clothed  and  better  housed  than  they  ever  were  before ;  that 
the  Pashas  and  the  large  landowners  have  as  a  body  amassed 
fortunes  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  ;  that  a  very  great  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  amount  of  land  brought  under  irrigation  ; 
that  railroad  and  canals  and  public  works  of  general  utility  have 
been  introduced  under  the  existing  regime ;  and  that,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  the  State  revenues  show  an  enormous  surplus  over 
expenditure. 

It  is  hardly  a  matter  for  astonishment,  then,  if  our  British 
authorities  in  Egypt  be  convinced  that  the  new  order  of  things 
established  under  our  rule  should  command  the  respect  of  foreign 
countries  and  the  confidence  of  the  native  population  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  render  any  serious  opposition  either  in  Europe  or 
Egypt  to  the  consolidation  of  our  rule  a  practical  impossibility. 
While  admitting  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  above  statements 
I  dissent  to  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom.  To  explain  fully 
the  reasons  of  my  scepticism  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a  single 
article.  All  I  need  assert  here  is  that  my  scepticism  is  largely 
shared  by  the  persons  most  competent  to  appreciate  the  senti- 
ments of  the  native  and  of  the  non-official  foreign  residents, 
English,  as  well  as  French,  Germans  and  Italians.  The  former, 
with  or  without  reason,  object  to  the  general  character  of  our 
administration;  the  latter,  while  raising  no  objection  to  the 
general  character  of  our  administration,  hold  that  our  present 
autocratic  system  of  government  conducted  by  British  officials 
would  be  more  open  to  abuse  if  the  various  International 
institutions  now  existing  in  Egypt  were  done  away  with  and 
their  functions  placed  under  the  direct  administration  of  British 
officials  acting  nominally  as  the  servants  of  the  Khedivial  Govern- 
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ment,  but  in  reality  receiving  their  instructions  directly  from  the 
British  agency. 

It  is  a  commonplace  saying  that  a  despotism  exercised  by  a 
benevolent  despot  is  the  best  system  of  government  possible  in 
this  imperfect  world  of  ours.  Egypt  under  British  rule  affords 
to-day  a  sort  of  object-lesson  both  of  the  merits  and  defects  of 
an  autocratic  administration.  Lord  Cromer  is,  I  admit  most 
gladly,  a  high-minded  and  benevolent  autocrat.  Ismail  in  the 
days  of  his  grandeur  was  not  a  more  absolute  ruler  than  the 
representative  of  Great  Britain  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  could  be  more  diametrically  opposite  to  one 
another  than  the  principles  on  which  Egypt  was  administered 
under  an  Oriental  and  a  British  system  of  rule.  No  honest  critic 
can  dispute  the  zeal,  the  absolute  integrity  and  the  singular 
ability  with  which  Lord  Cromer  rules  Egypt.  Indeed,  the 
autocracy  conferred  upon  him  in  virtue  of  our  military  occupation 
is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  general  respect  entertained  by 
the  Egyptians  for  his  personal  character.  At  the  same  time, 
the  invariable  defects  of  autocratic  rule  have  made  themselves 
manifest.  To  put  the  matter  shortly,  Egypt — under  autocratic, 
though  genuinely  benevolent  rule — has  made  enormous  material 
progress,  but  her  moral  progress  has  been  of  a  retrograde 
description. 

All  the  work  of  administration  has  been  entrusted  to  a 
number  of  English  officials.  The  native  element  has  been 
gradually  eliminated  from  all  posts  not  of  a  subordinate  char- 
acter. The  British  officials,  men,  for  the  most  part,  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  language,  the  laws,  the  customs,  the  tradi- 
tions, and  the  religion  of  the  native  population,  have  been 
employed  to  reorganise  the  country  in  accordance  with  English 
ideas  unintelligible  to,  and  unappreciated  by,  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Egyptian  people.  The  Pashas,  the  wealthy  landowners,  the 
Cadis,  the  Sheiks,  and  the  educated  classes,  composed  in  the 
main  of  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Copts,  have  been  practically 
deprived  of  the  authority  they  exercised  up  to  the  time  of  our 
occupation  ;  and  the  result  of  this  deprival  has  been,  to  say  the 
least,  not  altogether  satisfactory.  As  things  are,  the  only  limita- 
tions still  left  which  militate  against  the  absolute  supremacy  of 
an  autocratic  administration  are  to  be  found  in  the  International 
institutions  which  were  established  in  Egypt  long  previously  to 
our  occupation  and  whose  abolition  is  believed  to  be  contemplated 
by  the  British  authorities. 

I  fully  agree  that  if  our  British  policy  is  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past,  with  the  view  of  what — for  want  of  a 
better  word — I  may  call  the  Anglification  of  Egypt,  the  removal 
of  these  international  institutions  is  essential  to  the  accomplish- 
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ment  of  our  object.  I  hold  as  strongly  as  ever  that  British 
supremacy  in  Egypt  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  England 
as  the  overlord  of  India.  But  I  hold  no  less  strongly  that  this 
supremacy  can  be  best  secured  and  maintained  by  adopting  the 
course  we  have  pursued  in  many  of  the  native  States  of  India,  and 
governing  Egypt  under  a  British  Resident,  by  leaving  the  internal 
administration  in  native  hands.  I  am  fully  alive  to  the  difficulties 
that  beset  this  solution  of  the  Egyptian  question,  but  I  think 
those  difficulties  would  be  far  less  than  those  of  the  solution  our 
British  authorities  have  hitherto  pursued,  that  of  administering 
the  internal  affairs  by  highly  paid  British  officials,  and  by  elimina- 
ting the  native  element. 

Holding  this  opinion,  I  doubt  whether  the  removal  of  the  few 
existing  international  administrations  in  Egypt  and  the  conse- 
quent extension  of  our  "  Anglification  "  policy  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  England.  Any  such  extension  would  lead  inevitably 
to  the  further  increase  of  British  officialdom  and  to  the  more 
complete  exclusion  of  the  natives  from  part  or  share  in  the 
administration  of  their  own  country.  This  view  of  mine  is  also 
shared  by  the  non-English  European  community  in  Egypt,  but 
upon  completely  different  grounds.  The  foreigners,  as  we  English 
call  French,  Germans,  Austrians,  Italians,  Greeks,  and  all  other 
nationalities  who  have  Consular  representatives  at  the  Khedivial 
court,  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  abolition  of  the  international 
administrations,  and  still  more  to  their  absorption  by  the  para- 
mount Power  which,  for  the  last  twenty-six  years,  has  occupied 
Egypt  by  her  troops.  They  object  not  because  they  have  any 
abstract  dislike  to  our  military  occupation,  which  as  they  are 
well  aware,  guarantees  their  personal  safety.  They  are  utterly 
indifferent,  as  a  body,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  natives  from  all 
posts  of  any  administrative  importance.  They  object  to  the  policy 
attributed  to  our  British  authorities  simply  and  solely  because,  in 
their  opinion,  the  remaining  international  administrations  are  the 
sole  guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  the  exceptional  rights  and 
privileges  secured  to  them  by  treaties  and  conventions  concluded 
long  before  the  British  occupation  was  ever  dreamt  of. 

Already  the  international  administrations  which  under  dual 
control  were  completely  in  French  hands,  are  now  under  British 
control.  The  Daira  Sanieh  Administration,  which  was  filled 
exclusively  with  French  officials,  has  been  suppressed  by  the 
liquidation  of  the  loan.  The  "  Caisse  de  la  Dette,"  which  owed 
its  existence  to  the  Goschen-Joubert  Convention,  concluded  with 
Ismail  Pasha  in  1857,  which  was  appointed  to  supervise  and 
control  the  expenditure  of  the  revenues,  specially  affected  to  the 
service  of  the  debt  due  to  the  bondholders,  lies  under  sentence  of 
death. 
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It  happened  after  this  wise,  as   soon  as  the  Anglo-French 
Agreement  was   signed   and   sealed  two  years   ago,  the  British 
Government  acting,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  on  the  advice  of  the 
British  authorities  in  Egypt— used  the  free  hand  accorded  to  her 
by  the  agreement  to  request  the  Khedivial  Government  to  issue  a 
decree  announcing  that  the  powers  of  the  "  Caisse  de  la  Dette  " 
should  in  1902  be  transferred  to  the  English  financial  adviser  of 
the  Khedive.      Such   a  request  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
tantamount  to  an  order,  and  the  decree  in  question  was  issued 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic. 
In  as  far  as  I  know  it  has  never  yet  been  submitted  formally  to 
the  Powers  not  parties  to  the  secret  treaty ;   but  as  it  chiefly 
concerns  the  bondholders,  whose  interests  are  amply  protected  by 
the  improved  credit  and  solvency  of  Egypt  under  British  adminis- 
tration, it  is  not  likely  to  be  made  the  subject  of  protest  on  the 
part  of  any  of  the  European  Powers  or  of  their  subjects  in  Egypt, 
who  have  no  great  interest  in  the  value  of  Egyptian  securities, 
but  who  have  a  very  strong  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
two  remaining  international  institutions  which  still  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  complete  Anglification  of  Egypt.     These  institutions 
are  the  Capitulations  and  the  International  Tribunals,  commonly 
called  the  Mixed  Courts. 

These  tribunals  owe  their  existence  to  the  genius  of  Egypt's 
one  great  statesman,  whose  object  was  to  establish  an  independent 
authority  in  Egypt  which  would  cripple  the  autocratic  power  of 
the  then  Khedive  and  would  present  a  barrier  against  any  absolute 
autocracy  which  might  succeed  that  of  Ismail  Pasha.  Nubar's 
original  idea  was  to  come  to  an  agreement  by  which  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  should  consent  to  suspend  the  jurisdiction 
exercised  by  the  various  Consular  Courts  in  Egypt  and  to  transfer 
their  civil  and  criminal  authority,  in  any  case  to  which  foreigners 
were  parties,  to  an  International  Tribunal  whose  members  were 
to  be  nominated  by  the  leading  foreign  Governments  and 
approved  by  the  Khedive.  Finally  Nubar  had  to  accept  a 
compromise  by  which  criminal  jurisdiction,  in  cases  to  which 
foreigners  were  parties,  was  left  to  the  old  Consular  Courts,  but 
transferred  in  all  civil  suits  to  the  Mixed  Courts. 

These  courts  were  also  empowered  to  give  judgment  in  all  suits 
between  foreigners  of  the  same  or  different  nationality,  or  in  suits 
between  foreigners  and  natives.  They  were  given  an  authority 
unknown,  I  believe,  to  any  other  country,  to  try  actions  brought 
by  individuals  against  the  State,  to  call  upon  the  State  to  carry 
out  any  judgments  given  by  them  against  the  State,  and  to  levy 
execution  upon  State  property  in  the  event  of  their  judgments  not 
being  carried  into  effect.  They  were  to  base  their  judgments  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  Egyptian  code  identical  in  almost  every  respect, 
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other  than  the  one  alluded  to  above,  with  the  Code  Napoleon. 
They  were  to  exercise  their  jurisdiction  for  five  years  with  power 
of  renewal  on  the  part  of  the  Khedivial  and  the  European  Govern- 
ments. It  was  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  their  jurisdiction  being 
set  aside  from  any  cause,  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  the  Consular 
Courts  was  to  revive  automatically.  It  was  agreed  further  that 
French,  Italian  and  Arabic  were  the  only  languages  used  in  the 
Courts. 

After  the  entente  cordiale  English  was  added  to  the  list,  but 
as  very  few  of  the  judges  understood  English,  and  still  fewer 
of  the  advocates  who  practice  in  the  Courts  can  speak  or  read 
English,  this  concession  is  of  very  little  practical  value.  I 
cordially  sympathise  with  the  irritation  expressed  by  my  fellow- 
countrymen  when  in  a  country,  occupied  by  British  troops  and 
administered  by  British  officials,  they  discover  that  if  they  go  to 
law  they  must  have  their  grievances  laid  before  the  court,  their 
evidence  submitted,  their  claims  defended  by  counsel,  and  the 
award  of  their  judges  given  in  a  language  which,  for  the  most 
part,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  understand.  The  only  consolation 
I  can  offer  them  is  that  their  sad  plight  is  due  to  the  reluctance 
displayed  by  a  long  succession  of  British  governments  to  look 
facts  in  the  face  and  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  for 
converting  a  virtual  Protectorate  into  one  openly  avowed  and 
distinctly  declared.  If,  however,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
foreigner  residing  in  Egypt,  I  should  object  strongly  to  being 
judged  by  an  English  court  whose  proceedings  were  conducted  in 
English,  a  language  which  not  one  foreigner  in  a  hundred  can 
understand,  and  in  accordance  with  English  common  law,  a  law 
which  has  no  code,  and  is  based  on  judge-made  decisions,  inac- 
cessible to  the  world  at  large  and  unintelligible  in  many  cases 
even  to  English  lawyers. 

I  fully  admit  that  foreigners  in  Egypt  might  even,  if  subject 
to  British  law  administered  by  British  courts,  have  absolute  con- 
fidence in  the  integrity  of  our  judges  and  their  genuine  desire  to 
administer  impartial  justice.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  how  far 
this  confidence  is  quite  as  universal  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  but  I 
am  certain  that  any  proposal  to  abolish  the  International  Tribunals 
and  to  replace  them  by  English  courts  would  excite  the  gravest 
alarm  and  encounter  the  strongest  opposition  on  the  part  of  all 
the  foreign  population  in  Egypt. 

It  is  even  more  certain  that  if  the  British  Government 
attempted  to  avail  itself  of  the  free  hand  guaranteed  by  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  in  order  to  abolish  the  Capitulations, 
the  attempt  would  excite  the  almost  unanimous  opposition  of  the 
European  colony,  inclusive  of  the  great  number  of  English 
residents,  who  are  not  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
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British  administration.  In  virtue  of  the  Capitulations,  foreigners 
in  Egypt  enjoy  a  number  of  immunities  not  accorded  to  the 
natives.  Thus,  for  example,  foreigners  are  not  subject  to  taxes. 
They  contribute  nothing  directly  to  the  Egyptian  revenue.  Their 
only  contribution  consists  in  the  amount  they  may  have  to  pay 
as  traders,  in  the  form  of  customs  dues  on  exports  or  imports. 
If  they  are  accused  of  any  criminal  offence  they  can  only  be  tried 
before  their  own  Consular  Court,  and  even  if  they  should  be 
found  guilty  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  them  is  deter- 
mined by  their  Consular  judge  and,  in  most  instances,  is  utterly 
inadequate  to  the  offence.  Finally,  their  houses  are  inviolable, 
and  can  only  be  entered  by  the  Egyptian  policeman  if  accom- 
panied by  the  Consul  of  the  nationality  to  which  the  occupant 
of  the  house  belongs.  These  rights,  secured  by  the  Capitulations, 
most  of  which  exist  in  virtue  of  conventions  concluded  long  ago, 
extend  not  only  to  genuine  foreigners,  but  to  aliens  who,  in 
return  for  value  received,  have  been  placed  under  the  protection 
of  foreign  Powers  as  naturalised  subjects.  Thus  the  large  and 
growing  foreign  population  of  Egypt  is  practically  outside  the 
law,  and  the  Capitulations  are  naturally  regarded  by  the  foreign 
residents  as  a  sort  of  Magna  Charta  of  their  rights,  liberties 
and  privileges. 

It  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  existence  of  these 
exceptions — based  as  they  are  upon  a  condition  of  things  which 
has  long  since  ceased  to  exist,  constitute  a  scandal  and  an  abuse 
and  inflict  grave  injustice  upon  the  Egyptian  people.  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  British  Government  that,  since  the  days  of 
Mahomet  All,  they  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  deter 
British  subjects  from  availing  themselves  unduly  of  the  privileges 
they  enjoy  under  the  Capitulations.  It  was  also  through  British 
support  that  Nubar  was  enabled  to  obtain  the  suspension  of 
Consular  jurisdiction  in  Egypt  in  respect  of  civil  suits.  France 
has  for  some  years  past  discouraged  the  abuse  of  these  exemptions 
by  French  subjects,  though  without  meeting  with  much  support 
from  the  French  colony  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  It  would  be 
invidious  to  cite  names,  but  it  is  well  known  in  Egypt  that 
some  of  the  minor  powers  who  are  represented  by  consuls  at  the 
Vice-Regal  Court,  have  allowed  and  still  allow  their  consuls  to 
assist  their  fellow-countrymen  in  enforcing  the  privileges  accorded 
by  the  Capitulations  to  their  utmost  limit,  and  to  do  so  with 
the  result,  if  not  with  the  object,  of  defrauding  the  Egyptian 
revenue. 

I  have  always  held  that  it  would  be  the  first  duty  of  England 
— if  ever  she  assumes  a  Protectorate  over  Egypt — to  obtain  the 
cancelment  of  the  Capitulations.  I  hold  that  opinion  as  strongly 
as  ever.  This  reform,  however,  we  can  never  carry  out  in 
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practice  till  we  take  over  the  public  debt  of  Egypt,  and  make  it 
known  to  the  world  that  we  regard  Egypt  as  being  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  to  be  defended  against  internal  or 
external  attack  with  the  whole  force  of  the  British  Empire.  I 
do  not  see  any  probability  that  any  action  of  the  kind  I  recom- 
mend will  be  undertaken  by  our  present  Government  or  by  any 
Government  we  are  likely  to  see  in  office,  till  such  time  as  the 
British  public  realise  the  truth,  that  an  avowed  Protectorate  over 
Egypt  is  the  sole  manner  by  which  England  can  continue, 
permanently,  to  retain  our  command  of  the  highway  to  India. 
The  present  time,  therefore,  is  not  one  in  which  we  can  pursue 
the  prosecution  of  reforms  in  Egypt,  which  can  only  be  carried 
into  practice  with  the  assent  of  the  foreign  Powers  of  Europe. 

I  noticed  the  other  day  a  passage  in  a  speech  delivered  by 
Lord  Aldwyn,  better  known  to  us  as  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  in 
which  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  claimed  credit  for 
the  success  which  the  Unionist  Government  had  obtained  in 
Egypt.  The  passage  was  as  follows :  "  They  established  England 
as  a  Trustee  for  civilisation  in  Egypt  with  the  assent  of  other 
Powers."  It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  popular  opinion 
entertained  in  England  as  to  our  present  position  in  Egypt  more 
fully  in  fewer  words.  It  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  make 
more  inaccurate  statements  in  so  few  words.  England  is  not 
a  Trustee  for  England.  Nobody  ever  appointed  her  to  this 
imaginary  Trust.  She  occupied  Egypt  with  her  troops  of  her 
own  free  will  in  defiance  of  the  protest  raised  by  France  at  the 
time  of  our  bombardment  of  Alexandria.  The  services  she  had 
undoubtedly  rendered  to  Egypt  have  been  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
due  to  our  military  occupation  of  the  country,  not  to  any 
imaginary  mandate  with  which  we  have  been  entrusted  by 
Europe.  No  Continental  Power,  except  France,  has  ever  given 
its  formal  assent  to  our  occupation.  Germany  alone  has  gone 
out  of  her  way  to  express  approval  of  the  way  in  which  we  have 
hitherto  interpreted  the  "free  hand"  given  us  by  France,  and 
by  France  alone;  and  the  assent  of  Europe  has  never  yet  been 
accorded  to  our  occupation  by  any  International  Congress  or 
Conference. 

On  many  occasions  Foreign  Powers  have  asked  us  for  in- 
formation as  to  the  date  on  which  we  intend  to  fulfil  our  repeated 
assurances,  that  we  would  terminate  our  occupation  and  withdraw 
our  troops.  These  demands  have  been  met  by  the  evasive  answer 
that  we  still  adhere  to  our  plighted  word,  but  that  the  time  has  not 
arrived  when  we  could  carry  out  our  avowed  purpose,  because 
Egypt  is  not  yet  qualified  for  independent  self-government.  I 
repeat,  as  I  have  often  asserted  before  now,  that  I  am  firmly 
convinced,  that  from  the  date  of  our  occupation  after  Tel-el- 
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Kebir,  and  at  any  rate  up  to  the  Soudan  Campaign,  no  matter 
what  party  may  have  been  in  office,  England  was  genuinely 
desirous  of  withdrawing  her  troops  from  Egypt,  and  acted  with 
perfect  good  faith  in  its  assurances  to  the  above  effect.  But 
this  conviction,  as  a  point  on  which  I  speak  with  some  know- 
ledge, is  not  shared,  and  cannot  well  be  expected  to  be  shared 
by  other  European  nations.  Moreover,  if  my  personal  conviction 
is  shared  by  the  world  at  large,  the  fact  would  not  modify  our 
present  position. 

There  can,  I  think,  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  Germany 
was  in  the  right  in  the  contention  that  the  secret  compact 
between  England  and  France,  as  to  the  form  of  administration  to 
be  introduced  into  Morocco  under  the  Anglo-French  Agreement, 
could  not  be  held  as  binding  upon  other  European  Powers,  which 
had  political  or  commercial  rights  or  interests  in  the  Shereefian 
kingdom,  unless  and  until  it  had  been  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  an  International  Conference.  Germany  insisted  upon  the 
submission  of  this  compact  to  a  Conference.  France  gave  way. 
The  Conference  was  held,  and  was  ultimately  decided  in  favour  of 
the  German  contention.  It  is  no  concern  of  mine  to  discuss 
whether  Germany  was  well  advised  or  otherwise  in  objecting  to 
the  Anglo-French  Agreement.  I  am  dealing  with  facts  as  they 
are,  not,  perhaps,  as  I  personally  could  have  wished  that  they 
had  been.  All  I  wish  to  point  out  is  that  the  decision  of  the 
Algeciras  Conference,  confirming  as  it  does  the  non-validity  of 
the  free  hand  accorded  to  France  by  the  Anglo-French  Agree- 
ment, applies  equally  to  the  free  hand  in  Egypt  accorded  to 
England  in  Egypt  by  France. 

According  to  the  precedent  established  at  Algeciras,  any 
European  Power  which  has  political  or  commercial  interests  or 
rights  in  Egypt,  would  logically  be  entitled  to  refuse  her  consent 
to  any  substantial  changes  which  England  might  propose  to 
introduce  into  the  relations  between  Egypt  and  other  Conti- 
nental Powers,  till  these  changes  have  been  approved  by  an 
International  Conference.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  if  such  a  Conference  were  to  meet  its  first  step  would  be 
to  demand  an  explicit  explanation  from  England  as  to  whether 
she  intends  her  military  occupation  to  be  permanent  or  temporary ; 
and  in  the  former  hypothesis  when  the  occupation  was  to  end,  or 
in  the  latter  hypothesis,  what  guarantees  were  to  be  given  for 
the  preservation  of  the  rights  now  possessed  in  Egypt  by  the 
subjects  of  other  nations  than  the  two  parties  to  the  free  hand 
agreement.  If  this  is  so,  I  think  all  British  statesmen — to  what- 
ever party  they  may  belong,  or  whatever  their  views  may  be  as 
to  the  internal  administration  of  Egypt — will  agree  with  me  in 
holding  that  the  present  moment  is  singularly  infelicitous  for 
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proposing  the  formal  recognition  of  a  British  Protectorate  over 
Egypt,  or  of  suggesting  the  expediency  of  cancelling  the  Capitu- 
lations and  abolishing  the  International  Tribunals. 

In  any  event  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  should  difficulties 
arise,  these  cannot  emanate  from  Germany,  seeing  that  we  have 
a  distinct  promise  from  that  Power  not  to  oppose  British  policy 
in  Egypt.  The  same  pronouncement  negatives  any  assertion  that 
Germany  is  concerned  with  the  Turko-Egyptian  frontier  question. 
It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  emphasise  these  points  in  the  present 
instance,  as  well  as  to  mention  that  if  further  proof  be  wanting, 
to  show  that  Germany  has  no  intention  of  pursuing  an  anti-English 
policy  in  Egypt,  we  have  it  in  the  selection  of  Count  Bernstorff 
for  the  post  of  Diplomatic  Agent  at  Cairo.  No  German  diploma- 
tist has  shown  himself  a  better  friend  of  England  than  the  late 
First  Secretary  of  the  German  Embassy  in  London,  and  I  regard 
his  appointment  to  Egypt  as  a  further  assurance  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  Germany  to  carry  out  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter 
of  Prince  Billow's  promise  regarding  non-interference  with  British 
policy  in  Egypt. 

EDWAED  DICEY. 
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AUSTRALIA   OF   TO-DAY 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JOHN  FORREST,  G.C.M.G.,  LL.D. 

(Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia). 

RECOGNISING  as  I  do  the  good  work  done  by  The  Empire 
Review  in  the  cause  of  Australia,  I  can  scarcely  refuse  the 
Editor's  invitation  that  I  should  contribute  a  few  pages  to  his 
forthcoming  number  on  "Australia  of  To-day,"  even  if  by  so 
doing  I  repeat  in  writing  much  of  what  I  have  already  said  from 
the  platform.  I  regret  that  the  time  at  my  disposal  will  not 
permit  my  dealing  with  the  subject  at  any  length,  but  I  think  if 
I  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  immigration  policy  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  production  and  trade  of  Australia,  and  our  public 
indebtedness,  I  shall  cover  four  matters  of  special  interest  to 
readers  of  the  Review,  while  at  the  same  time  affording  myself  an 
opportunity  to  explain  and  emphasise  a  few  points  which  do  not 
seem  quite  clear  to,  or  have  been  overlooked  by,  our  kinsmen  in 
this  country.  Perhaps  I  should  say  that  my  observations  have 
reference  only  to  Australia,  not  Australasia,  which  includes  New 
Zealand  and  the  Pacific  Islands.  By  Australia  I  mean  the 
country  I  represent  at  the  present  time  as  Treasurer,  that  is  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia. 


I. 

OUE  IMMIGRATION  POLICY. 

First,  then,  as  regards  immigration,  and  the  Commonwealth 
policy  of  a  "  White  Australia."  It  is  not  that  Australians  differ 
from  the  people  of  the  Motherland  in  their  estimation  of  the 
brown,  yellow,  or  black  races,  but  that  we  desire  to  have 
Australia  peopled  with  a  white  race.  Our  motive  is  clear, 
and  is  based  on  patriotism  and  self-preservation.  The  coloured 
races  belong  to  another  civilisation,  with  a  different  standard  of 
living,  and  this  being  so,  naturally  we  prefer  our  own  race  and 
kindred  to  assist  us  in  building  up  and  defending  our  portion 
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of  the  Empire.  We  cannot  but  know — there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever about  it — that  if  there  had  been  no  restrictive  laws  in 
Australia  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  coloured  races,  Australia 
would  have  had  to-day  a  larger  coloured  than  British  population. 
We  should  have  been  practically  ousted  from  our  own  country 
long  ago,  and  from  the  land  entrusted  to  us  by  the  Motherland. 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  this  country  would  contend  that  this 
would  be  either  desirable  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  or  in  the 
interests  of  the  future  of  the  British  race  itself.  Our  object  and 
desire  is  to  build  up  in  that  great  south  land  another  home  for 
our  countrymen,  another  place  with  a  British  civilisation  and 
British  standards,  where  the  British  people  may  come  and  live 
and  flourish  for  ever. 

We  also  desire  that  we  shall  always  live  in  the  closest  friend- 
ship and  the  closest  intimacy  with  our  kindred  wherever  they 
may  be  throughout  the  world.  We  believe,  too,  that  in  striving 
to  attain  this  object  we  are  striving  to  promote  and  to  maintain 
the  interests  of  the  Empire,  and  we  think  that  we  especially 
deserve  in  our  arduous  effort  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
people  in  the  Motherland.  I  know  very  well  that  it  is  against 
accepted  British  ideas  that  any  man  should  be  prevented  from 
going  where  he  likes.  I  have  the  feeling  in  me  as  strongly  as 
anyone  in  this  country,  but  necessity  knows  no  law,  and  unless 
we  are  prepared  to  allow  Australia  to  be  filled  up  with  people  of 
another  colour  and  with  other  standards  of  living  there  is  no 
other  course  open  to  us  than  the  one  we  are  pursuing.  In 
following  this  course  we  should  naturally  do  our  best  not  to 
offend  the  susceptibilities  of  other  nationalities,  and  they,  I  am 
sure,  will  thoroughly  understand  our  views  and  our  sentiments, 
and  have  long  since  realised  that  they  themselves  would  do  the 
same  thing  if  they  were  similarly  situated. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  people  of  Australia  are  not 
flourishing  because  their  numbers  are  not  increasing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  The  people  of  Australia  are  a  most  flourishing  people ; 
but  at  the  same  time  all  must  admit  that  our  great  Continent  is 
but  sparsely  settled  and  requires  filling  up,  not  only  to  increase 
the  wealth  of  the  Empire  and  of  the  world,  but  also  for  the 
defence  of  Australia  itself.  As  far  as  the  Commonwealth 
Government  is  concerned,  we  are  most  anxious  to  encourage  a 
stream  of  immigration  to  Australia,  a  stream  of  immigration  of 
British  people.  We  have  offered  the  States  to  select  suitable 
immigrants  and  convey  them  to  the  States,  free  of  all  cost  to 
the  States,  and  to  land  them  where  they  require  them  in  Australia. 
If  the  States  will  take  charge  of  them  on  arrival  they  will  be  able  to 
settle  them  on  lands  and  put  them  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  per- 
manent and  prosperous  farmers.  The  reason  the  Commonwealth 
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Government  cannot  do  more  is  because  we  have  no  legal  title  to 
do  more,  having  no  lands  of  our  own.  The  Constitution  does 
not  provide  for  the  Commonwealth  entering  upon  land  settle- 
ment ;  the  land,  railways  and  mines  all  belong  to  the  States ;  and 
although  we  are  willing  to  do  our  very  utmost  in  any  way  within 
our  constitutional  powers,  If  very  much  question  whether  those 
constitutional  powers  go  so  far  as  to  give  us  the  right  to  do  more 
than  land  the  immigrants  in  Australia.  But  if  there  is  any  other 
way  by  which  more  can  be  done  by  the  Commonwealth  I  am 
sure  I  can  speak  for  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Deakin,  that  he  is 
prepared  to  do  it. 

I  have  great  hopes  myself,  and  so  has  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  that  something  will  be  done  by  which  we  can 
encourage  the  British  people  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  Australia 
rather  than  to  other  parts  of  the  world.  We  think  that  Australia 
is  quite  as  attractive,  and  will  be  found  quite  as  good  as  any  other 
place,  and  I  believe  that  those  who  go  there  will  be  as  satisfied 
and  do  as  well  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  All  the  States 
have  not  the  same  large  areas  of  land  close  to  the  centres  of 
population  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown  as  Western  Australia,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  land  in  Australia  to  settle  millions  of  people 
upon. 

And  here  let  me  point  out  that  it  is  not  because  the  land  looks 
arid  and  somewhat  uninviting  that  it  is  no  good.  A  few  months 
ago  I  was  at  Mildura,  a  garden  settlement  on  the  Murray  Kiver, 
and  in  its  natural  state  the  country  looked  very  arid  and  un- 
inviting, and  I  do  not  suppose  that,  unimproved,  it  would  carry 
a  sheep  to  every  ten  acres.  But  what  did  I  find.  I  found  a 
flourishing  community,  and  intense  culture  carried  on  there. 
Some  4000  people  were  living  on  8000  acres.  They  had  an 
excellent  town,  with  well  made  streets  and  roads,  with  every 
convenience  and  comfort,  and  they  had  produced  and  sent 
away  £120,000  worth  of  produce  in  the  year.  Now  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  up  and  down  the  Murray  of  a 
similar  kind  as  it  seemed  to  me  of  the  same  class  of  country.  It 
only  wants  capital  and  enterprise  to  convert  all  this  country — 
seeing  that  it  has  the  Murray  River  alongside  it  for  irrigation — 
into  a  productive  and  profitable  place.  I  should  perhaps  say  that 
in  Mildura  you  cannot  buy  irrigated  land  for  less  than  from  £50 
to  £100  per  acre.  But  in  Western  Australia  land  is  given  away  in 
blocks  or  areas  of  160  acres,  and  the  Government  lends  the  farmer 
money  to  improve  it.  In  the  case  of  persons  with  small  incomes 
it  might  be  better  to  go  to  Western  Australia  than  to  buy  land  in 
Mildura.  As  population  increases,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  increase  in  development  of  Australia's  agricultural, 
pastoral  and  mineral  resources. 

2  A  2 
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II. 

PRODUCTION  STATISTICS. 

From  the  tropics  in  the  north  to  the  temperate  regions  in  the 
south,  Australia  embraces  both  a  tropical  and  a  temperate  climate, 
and  produces  in  perfection  most  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  earth. 
It  is  the  home  of  the  vine,  the  peach,  the  nectarine,  the  apricot, 
the  orange,  the  lemon,  the  cherry,  the  banana  and  pineapple, 
and  hundreds  of  other  delicious  fruits — when  I  say  the  home,  I 
mean  these  fruits  grow  there  in  absolute  perfection.  Australia 
is  especially  suited  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  development ; 
sheep,  cattle,  horses,  pigs  and  goats  all  flourish  in  perfection. 
There  are  more  sheep  in  the  country  at  the  present  time  than 
there  are  in  all  the  rest  of  the  British  Empire ;  so  that  even  now, 
sparsely  populated  and  sparsely  improved,  Australia  is  able  to 
take  the  very  foremost  place  in  regard  to  wool  production. 
During  the  last  half-century,  with  a  population  which  has 
increased  from  400,000  to  4,000,000,  that  is,  men,  women 
and  children,  we  have  produced  minerals  to  the  value  of 
£650,000,000,  and  wool  to  the  value  of  £600,000,000  and  both 
these  great  primary  industries  are  absolutely  certain  to  expand 
and  increase  to  an  enormous  extent  as  time  goes  on. 

In  Western  Australia,  with  which  State  I  have  been  so  long 
associated,  there  is  auriferous  country  1000  miles  in  length,  and 
we  have  auriferous  country  in  every  State  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  minerals  will  increase  by  new  discoveries,  and  by  improved 
appliances,  that  is,  by  better  and  cheaper  means  of  transit,  and 
by  cheaper  means  of  extracting  the  gold.  Often  the  gold  is  found 
in  low  grade  refractory  ores,  and  very  good  stone  has  to  be  left 
because  the  expense  of  getting  it  out  is  too  great.  The  low  grade 
ore  treatment  in  Australia  in  the  future  will  be  one  of  the  great 
and  continuing  industries  of  that  country. 

The  production  of  wool  will  increase  by  improving  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  land  and  by  irrigation.  It  will  increase  also  by  the 
extension  of  settlement  and  by  providing  improved  means  of 
transit,  by  which  the  stock  will  be  able  to  be  transported  at  a 
cheap  rate  from  the  droughty  districts  and  placed  in  districts 
where  there  is  no  drought.  It  has  never  happened  that  the 
drought  extends  all  over  Australia  at  one  time ;  when  there  has 
been  a  drought  in  one  part  there  has  often  been  a  good  season 
in  the  other.  But  owing  to  the  want  of  cheap  means  of  transit 
by  railway,  or  no  means  of  transit  at  all,  it  has  been  impossible 
to  remove  the  stock  from  where  they  are  starving  to  lands  where 
they  could  live  and  do  well. 

Then,  again,  stock  will  increase,  sheep  will  increase,  through 
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the  improved  provision  for  water  supply.  We  are  only  at  the 
beginning  in  Australia  of  providing  the  arid  districts  with  water. 
The  interior  is  arid,  but  an  immense  portion  of  it  is  good  pastoral 
country,  and  if  water  could  be  provided  it  would  carry  very  large 
quantities  of  sheep.  In  some  places  water  can  be  obtained  with- 
out any  great  difficulty.  In  Eastern  Australia  the  highlands  and 
what  are  called  the  blue  mountains  form  the  watershed  of  the 
Murray  Kiver,  and  the  rivers  running  into  the  coast  lend  them- 
selves to  irrigation  and  to  the  supply  of  water  by  gravitation  all 
along  the  valley  of  the  Darling,  all  over,  in  fact,  a  great  portion 
of  the  Murray  River  drainage  system.  I  think  nothing  myself 
of  supplying  water  when  it  can  be  done  by  gravitation,  as  it  can 
be  taken  or  diverted  by  gravitation  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  But 
when  it  comes  to  pumping,  that  is  another  matter ;  still,  Western 
Australia  has  had  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  we  have  at  the 
present  time  appliances  for  pumping  6,000,000  gallons  a  day  for 
352  miles  through  steel  pipes  30  inches  in  diameter  into  the 
interior,  thereby  supplying  an  absolute  river  of  fresh  water  con- 
tinually running  all  the  distance  along  the  railway  to  the  gold- 
fields  ;  supplying  the  railways,  supplying  towns,  farmhouses, 
sheep  stations  and  every  one  else  who  requires  it.  The  conserva- 
tion and  the  distribution  of  water  in  Australia  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  we  are  taking  steps,  especially  in  Victoria,  where  the  Goul- 
bourn  Valley  scheme  is  being  developed  in  a  way  which  should 
increase  the  productiveness  of  Victoria  to  an  immense  extent,  and 
in  New  South  Wales,  where  irrigation  works  are  about  to  be 
undertaken  on  a  large  scale. 

It  is  estimated  at  the  present  time  that  out  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  four  millions,  men,  women  and  children,  280,000  (mainly 
adults)  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  85,000  (mainly  adults)  in 
pastoral  pursuits,  120,000  (mainly  adults)  in  mining,  and  about 
270,000  (men,  women  and  children)  in  manufactures.  The  value 
of  the  annual  production  from  these  four  sources  is  greater  than 
it  ever  was  before.  Agriculture  produces  £27,000,000,  pastoral 
pursuits,  including  wool,  £26,000,000,  dairying  £10,000,000, 
mining  £24,000,000,  timber  and  fisheries  £4,000,000,  and  manu- 
factures £29,000,000,  making  a  total  value  of  £120,000,000  a 
year,  equal  to  £30  per  head  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
Australia.  Prior  to  federation,  which  took  place  on  January  1, 
1901,  Australia  possessed  8000  factories,  and  133,000  hands 
were  employed.  Last  year  12,000  factories  were  in  existence 
employing  203,000  hands  (that  is,  factories  in  which  more  than 
four  hands  were  employed),  and  57,000  persons  were  employed  in 
minor  factories,  making  260,000  hands  employed  in  all  factories,  the 
value  of  their  production  being,  as  above  stated,  £29,000,000  a  year. 
Australia  is  fast  becoming  her  own  manufacturer  in  regard  to 
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locomotives,  harvesters,  and  other  kinds  of  machinery,  her  tariff 
being  specially  framed  to  assist  her  own  manufacturers  and  to 
give  employment  to  her  own  people.  Here  it  may  be  interesting 
to  record  that  land,  permanent  improvements,  dwellings,  furni- 
ture, effects,  machinery  and  implements  of  trade,  ships,  mining 
properties  and  plant,  merchandise  and  produce  in  hand,  of  these 
four  million  people  at  the  end  of  1904  reached  the  value  of 
£1,000,000,000,  or  £250  per  head. 


III. 

AUSTRALIA'S  TRADE. 

I  now  pass  on  to  the  trade  of  Australia.  In  1901  the  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  in  Australia  amounted  to  26,000,000  tons ;  in 
1904  it  had  reached  29,000,000  tons,  the  internal  or  inter-State 
trade  being  16,000,000  tons,  and  the  external  trade,  that  is,  trade 
going  away  beyond  Australia,  and  coming  from  beyond  Australia, 
13,000,000  tons.  Of  the  external  shipping  the  United  Kingdom 
had  5,000,000  tons,  British  possessions  4,000,000,  and  foreign 
countries  4,000,000  tons.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  9,000,000 
out  of  the  13,000,000  tons  of  our  external  shipping  was  distributed 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  British  possessions,  4,000,000 
tons  only  belonging  to  foreign  countries.  I  am  very  proud  in- 
deed to  be  able  to  say  that  over  80  per  cent,  of  the  shipping 
entered  and  cleared  in  Australia  is  British.  On  the  basis  of 
population  the  shipping  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  in  Australia 
exceeds  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  of 
America,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Eussia  and  Spain. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  Australia  in  1905  was  estimated 
at  £57,000,000,  and  the  imports  at  £38,000,000,  making  a  total 
of  £95,000,000.  I  do  not  vouch  for  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  the  figures,  because  we  are  only  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  the  exact  figures,  but  I  am  assured 
by  Mr.  Coghlan,  to  whose  statistical  knowledge  and  assistance  I 
am  deeply  indebted,  of  the  practical  accuracy  of  these  figures.  The 
value  of  wool  exported  for  1905  was  £20,000,000.  For  years  we 
had  a  terrible  drought,  and  the  wool  export  decreased  from 
£20,000,000  to  about  £12,000,000  in  value.  Moreover,  the  price 
of  wool  at  that  time  was  unfortunately  low.  Sheep  are  not  so 
numerous  as  they  were,  but  owing  to  the  increase  of  price  and 
the  large  clip,  the  value  of  Australian  wool  this  year  is  as  high  as 
it  has  been  at  any  period  in  our  history ;  it  has  increased  £7,000,000 
in  value  in  three  years.  Great  strides  are  being  made,  too,  in  the 
exports  of  bread-stuffs,  butter,  frozen  beef,  mutton,  etc.,  hides  and 
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leather,  the  total  annual  exports  being  valued  at  about  £11,000,000. 
During  the  last  decade  our  external  trade  has  increased  from  about 
£56,000,000  to  about  £95,000,000,  and  has,  therefore,  increased 
by  70  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  while  during  the  last  four  years 
it  has  increased  by  £11,000,000.  The  principal  items  of  export 
last  year  were  gold  and  other  minerals  £23,000,000,  wool 
£20,000,000,  bread-stuffs  over  £5,000,000,  butter  £2,500,000, 
hides  and  leather  £2,000,000,  frozen  meat  £2,000,000,  and 
timber,  mostly  hard  wood  coming  from  Western  Australia, 
£1,000,000. 

Now  I  come  to  a  matter  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  all  in  this  country,  as  it  is  to  us  in  Australia.  I  allude 
to  the  trade  with  the  Motherland.  For  many  years  previous  to 
1894  the  United  Kingdom  did  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  export 
trade  to  Australia.  In  1894  the  United  Kingdom  had  71*92  per 
cent.,  British  possessions  11*96  per  cent.,  and  foreign  countries 
16*12  per  cent.  Five  years  later  the  United  Kingdom  had  only 
61*85  per  cent.,  British  possessions  11*75  per  cent.,  and  foreign 
countries  26*40  per  cent.  Foreign  countries  had,  therefore,  gone 
up  10  per  cent.  In  1905  the  United  Kingdom  had  sunk  to  57 
per  cent.,  the  British  possessions  had  increased  a  little  to  13  per 
cent.,  and  the  foreign  countries  had  reached  30  per  cent.  We 
thus  find  foreign  countries  increasing  their  sales  to  Australia  from 
16*12  per  cent,  in  1894  to  30  per  cent,  in  1905,  whilst  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same  period  has  fallen  from 
71  per  cent,  to  57  per  cent.  Of  our  total  trade,  that  is,  imports 
and  exports,  about  46  per  cent,  is  with  the  mother-country,  23 
per  cent,  with  British  possessions,  and  29  per  cent,  with  foreign 
countries. 

The  foregoing  facts  may  well  engage  the  attention  of  the 
British  manufacturer,  of  the  British  working  man,  and  of  the 
British  people  generally.  To  me  they  are  serious  figures,  and 
require  to  be  well  looked  into.  They  require  most  careful 
examining,  because,  after  all,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  try  and  do 
business  with  our  own  people  if  we  can.  I  personally  have  no 
objection  to  the  people  of  other  countries,  but  I  think  self-preserva- 
tion is  the  first  law,  and  that  our  duty  is  certainly  to  our  own 
kindred  first.  It  is  but  reasonable  that  we  should  consider  them 
first  in  any  way  that  is  possible  before  we  consider  the  people  of 
other  countries. 
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IV. 

OUR  PUBLIC  INDEBTEDNESS. 

At  the  present  time  the  public  debt  of  Australia  is  about 
£235,000,000.  We  have  not  borrowed  it  all  in  the  Motherland. 
£190,000,000  is  borrowed  in  this  country,  and  about  £46,000,000 
in  Australia.  I  want  to  mention  this,  as  it  shows  that  we  have 
begun  to  do  what  has  been  done  so  long  and  so  successfully  here — 
borrow  from  ourselves.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
people  of  this  country  do  not  feel  the  load  of  their  public  debt 
in  the  same  way  as  we  do.  Everyone  owes  them  money.  The 
position  of  England  and  Australia  differs  in  this  way — that 
whereas  the  stream  of  gold  from  Australia  flows  out,  the  stream 
of  gold  in  England  is  flowing  in.  You  don't  owe  anybody  money, 
but  they  owe  it  to  you,  and  thus  it  comes  about  that  we  send 
out  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  millions  of  produce  to  this  country 
every  year,  to  repay  you  for  the  money  you  have  lent  to  us 
both  publicly  and  privately.  We  are,  however,  becoming  more 
self-contained.  The  money  has  been  expended  for  the  most 
part  in  reproductive  works.  In  fact  the  money  we  have  borrowed 
has  made  Australia  what  it  is  to-day,  for  if  we  had  not  received 
this  money  we  should  have  had  no  railways  to  speak  of,  we  should 
have  had  no  development,  and  we  should  have  been  for  the  most 
part  pastoralists,  with  some  sheep  in  the  wilderness. 

So  large  a  production  from  primary  industries  in  Australia 
has  only  been  made  possible  by  the  extensive  system  of  railway 
communication  provided.  But  for  this,  production  could  not 
have  gone  on  as  it  has  gone  on,  and  Australia  must  have 
remained  in  its  primitive  condition.  We  are  fully  alive  to  this 
fact,  and  we  know  that  without  railways  the  country  cannot  be 
opened  up,  agriculture  cannot  flourish,  markets  cannot  be  reached, 
and  therefore  we  have  not  hesitated  to  obtain  and  apply  borrowed 
money  in  building  railways  wherever  we  have  thought  there  is  any 
chance  of  their  being  made  to  pay.  We  have  built  15,000  miles 
at  a  cost  of  about  £134,000,000,  producing  a  gross  revenue  of 
£12,000,000  a  year,  and  yielding  a  net  profit  over  all  expenditure 
of  about  3£  per  cent.  That  is  a  great  work.  We  have  been  able 
to  give  cheap  and  easy  means  of  transit  to  the  people  so  that 
they  can  go  and  occupy  lands  far  away  in  the  interior,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  do  this  without  any  special  tax  upon  the  people. 
The  persons  using  the  railways  have  to  pay  for  them,  and  there 
is  no  tax  on  the  general  public.  More  railways  are  required ;  and 
if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  success  which  has  hitherto  attended  our 
efforts,  there  should  be  no  fear  as  to  the  expediency  of  further 
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construction,  provided  that  as  in  the  past  reasonable  and  moderate 
counsels  continue  to  prevail. 

One  railway  is  very  much  required,  and  that  is  a  railway 
connecting  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  Australia.  It  hangs 
fire  a  little ;  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it  does  so,  seeing 
the  examples  we  have  of  the  success  that  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  those  who  were  desirous  of  binding  the  eastern  and  western 
sides  of  the  American  continent  together ;  but  it  will  come  all  in 
good  time.  Australia  will  soon  have  railway  communication 
from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south,  and  this  will  tend  to 
bind  the  separate  States  of  Australia  more  closely  together,  and 
be  to  the  benefit  of  the  producer,  the  man  we  all  want  to  help. 
He  will  have  greater  facilities  of  transit  for  his  stock  and  his  pro- 
duce than  he  has  now,  and  those  facilities  which  have  made  him 
what  he  is  to-day  will  enable  many  hundreds  and  thousands 
more  to  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

Australia  has  spent  £134,000,000  on  railways,  £4,000,000  on 
telegraphs,  £30,000,000  on  water  supplies,  £18,000,000  on  har- 
bours and  rivers,  £7,000,000  on  roads  and  bridges,  £17,000,000  on 
public  works  and  buildings,  £3,000,000  on  defences,  and  £3,000,000 
on  immigration.  And  there  are  many  more  smaller  sums  that 
we  have  expended  from  loan  moneys  on  works  of  public  utility. 
Now,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  in  most  countries  the 
Governments  do  not  build  their  own  great  public  works ;  these 
matters  are  left  to  private  enterprise.  That  is  the  case  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  all  railways  are  in  the  hands  of  private 
companies.  I  believe  that  the  railways  in  this  country  have  cost 
somewhere  about  £1,500,000,000,  which  would  have  been  a  public 
debt  if  the  system  of  finance  here  had  been  like  ours.  The 
railways  in  Canada  also  belong  to  private  companies,  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  Canada  is  said  to  have  no  public  debt,  and  that 
is  why  people  point  to  Australia  as  a  country  loaded  with  debt 
and  to  Canada  as  one  that  has  no  debt.  But  the  railways  and 
all  the  great  works  in  Australia  belong  to  the  people,  and  this  is 
not  always  remembered.  When  our  railways  become  extra 
profitable  the  people  get  the  rates  lowered. 

Public  ownership  as  well  as  private  ownership  have  some 
drawbacks ;  no  good  thing  is  all  good ;  but  for  all  that  our  system 
has  had  advantages.  It  has  enabled  us  to  cover  Australia  with 
railways  in  a  far  quicker  time  than  we  should  ever  have  done  by 
any  other  process,  and  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  had  railways 
so  soon  in  the  early  days.  They  would  have  cost  a  great  deal 
more  too,  if  we  had  not  borrowed  the  money  ourselves.  There- 
fore, when  one  country  is  said  to  have  a  large  public  debt,  and 
another  country  a  small  public  debt,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 
how  the  money  has  been  spent,  and  whether  the  works  on  which 
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the  money  has  been  spent  belong  to  the  public,  or  whether  they 
have  been  built  by  private  enterprise  with  the  money  of  the 
public.  In  the  case  of  private  enterprise,  the  public,  it  must  be 
remembered,  supply  the  funds,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Government, 
the  public  also  supply  the  funds,  so  that  the  money  comes  from 
the  same  source  in  both  cases. 

The  annual  interest  on  the  public  debt  in  Australia  is  about 
£8,000,000  sterling,  and  it  is  proposed  that  the  Commonwealth 
shall  take  over  the  State  debts,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 
I  hope  that  wise  counsels  may  prevail,  and  that  my  friends  in  the 
States  will  allow  the  Commonwealth  to  become  responsible  for 
the  public  debts,  and  for  their  repayment  when  they  become  due, 
and  for  the  payment  of  interest  in  the  meantime.  The  security 
to  the  bondholders  will  not  be  impaired  in  the  least  degree,  because 
a  bondholder  will  have  all  the  security  that  he  has  now,  and 
in  addition  will  have  the  collective  security  of  Australia  behind 
him,  so  that  there  is  no  difficulty  on  that  ground.  I  believe  that 
if  the  Commonwealth  takes  over  these  debts,  the  establishment  of 
an  Australian  stock  upon  the  London  market  will  be  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  Australia,  and  will  be  more  appreciated  by  the 
investor  and  command  a  better  price,  and  in  time,  I  hope  and 
believe,  too,  that  Australian  Consols  will  be  a  popular  stock,  in 
the  same  way  as  British  Consols  are,  on  the  London  market. 

The  Commonwealth  Constitution  is  most  democratic,  yet 
during  the  five  years  that  the  Parliament  has  been  in  existence 
they  have  never  borrowed  one  single  penny.  This  should  dispel 
any  idea  that  the  people  of  Australia  are  anxious  to  borrow 
money  to  squander,  or  at  any  rate,  for  the  pleasure  of  spending 
it.  The  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  opposed  to  borrowing 
unless  for  the  conversion  of  the  existing  public  debt  or  for  some 
great  pressing  public  work  of  national  importance. 

V. 

A   COMPAEISON. 

To  sum  up  and  compare.  In  Australia  the  small  population 
of  four  million  people  all  told,  almost  all  British  people  I  am  glad 
to  say,  have  an  external  trade  of  £95,000,000  a  year,  that  is,  the 
exports  and  imports  from  and  to  Australia  amount  to  this  sum 
(not  including  the  inter-State  trade,  which  is  sometimes  added 
and  causes  great  confusion).  This  trade  is  one  and  a-half  times 
greater  than  that  of  Japan,  and  five  times  greater  than  that  of 
Portugal,  and  is  greater  than  Switzerland.  Australia  has  a 
mineral  production  of  £650,000,000,  property  of  all  kinds  valued 
at  £1,000,000,000,  an  annual  production  of  wool  valued  at 
£20,000,000,  an  annual  production  of  gold  valued  at  £16,000,000, 
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and  an  annual  production  of  other  minerals  valued  at  £7,000,000. 
It  has  shipping  entered  and  cleared  (internal  and  external  in 
this  case)  of  29,000,000  tons.  It  has  expended  £134,000,000 
sterling  on  15,000  miles  of  railway,  which  pay  3J  per  cent,  net 
profit.  It  has  a  revenue  from  Commonwealth  and  States  of 
£40,000,000  a  year,  which  is  greater  than  Japan  and  many  of 
the  smaller  nations  of  Europe.  It  has  deposits  in  the  Austra- 
lian bank  of  £96,000,000,  and  coin  and  bullion  in  the  banks  of 
£22,000,000.  It  has  over  a  million  depositors  in  the  savings 
banks,  and  the  depositors  have  £35,000,000  standing  to  their 
credit,  showing,  I  think,  great  thrift  in  the  community.  It  has 
10,000,000  acres  of  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  acreage  is 
increasing  rapidly,  and  there  is  a  probable  yield  this  year  of  more 
than  80,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  These  primary  productions, 
including  manufactures,  amount  to  £120,000,000  a  year.  This 
is  our  record. 

It  shows  what  a  small  number  of  British  people  can  do,  what 
they  have  done,  and  are  doing.  The  prospects  before  us  are 
good.  We  are  determined  as  far  as  we  can  to  fill  up  our  country 
with  good  immigrants,  and  we  want  them  from  here.  We  do 
not  want  them  to  wander  off  and  be  lost  to  the  Empire  :  we  want 
them  to  come  to  us  and  continue  to  belong  to  the  Empire ;  we 
want  them  to  assist  us  in  building  up  our  country  ;  and  to  assist 
in  our  internal  defence  from  aggression.  A  large  continent  with 
a  sparse  population  is  difficult  to  defend.  With  Australia  even 
moderately  populated  we  can  defy  any  enemy  that  is  likely  to 
attack  us. 

The  future  hopes  and  ambitions  of  this  great  country  and  of 
Australia  are  identical.  It  was  beautifully  said  some  years  ago 
that  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  people  of 
Australia  were  "  one  people  with  one  destiny."  We  have  a 
common  kinship  and  a  common  interest,  and  these  two  things 
should  tend  to  bind  us  closer  and  closer  in  the  bonds  of  affection 
and  loyalty  to  one  another. 

JOHN  FOEREST. 

LONDON,  April  16th. 
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THE   MOUNTAIN   OF   THE   GODS 

BY  ALICE  EFFIE  RADICE 

COMING  along  the  main  road  from  Giridih  towards  the 
Hazaribagh  plateau,  one  is  filled  with  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  the  grandeur  of  this  sacred  Hill  of  Parasnath.  Whether 
riding  or  driving,  whether  in  the  uncomfortable  and  ancient 
push-push — much  like  a  dog-kennel  on  wheels — or  on  the  modern 
motor,  even  the  most  prosaic  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed 
by  this  mountain,  rising  3500  feet  sheer  up  from  the  plateau, 
isolated,  dominating,  a  landmark  over  a  great  part  of  Chota 
Nagpur,  to  be  seen  on  clear  winter  days  over  at  Manbhum,  or 
even  at  Kanchi. 

To  the  Jain  pilgrims,  who  come  from  all  parts  of  India  to  the 
Sacred  Hill  of  their  religion,  it  must,  indeed,  seem  as  if  the  gods 
themselves  were  looking  down  in  all  their  unfathomable  wisdom 
and  in  all  their  might.  For  Parasnath  Hill  is  the  eastern 
metropolis  of  the  Jain  religion ;  every  Jain  aspires  to  journey 
there  before  he  dies,  and  make  his  offering  in  the  great  temple 
of  Parasnath  itself,  on  the  topmost  peak  of  the  mountain. 

A  pilgrimage  to  the  Sacred  Hill  is  by  no  means  a  light  task, 
nor  is  it  a  cheap  one.  First  of  all  there  is  the  zemindar  at 
Palganj  on  the  Giridih  road  before  the  turning  to  Madhuban  is 
reached.  He  is  the  possessor  of  a  small  image  of  Parasnath,  and 
everyone  must  pay  to  see  it.  Then  there  are  offerings  to  be 
made  at  the  temple  of  Madhuban,  close  to  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  as  well  as  at  the  temples  on  the  summit,  and  at  each 
of  the  shrines  dotted  along  the  eastern  ridge.  But  in  the  galleries 
bordering  on  the  courtyards  of  the  Madhuban  temples  there  is 
rest  and  ease  for  all  pilgrims.  Here  they  can  cook  their  food 
and  sleep ;  here  they  can  rest  at  noonday,  and  meditate  on  the 
greatness  of  the  gods,  or  on  the  extortion  of  the  Palganj  zemindar. 
After  that,  there  is  the  long  climb  of  six  miles  to  the  great  temple 
at  the  summit ;  but  no  eastern  hurries  himself,  and  the  shade  of 
great  trees  is  tempting  for  the  mid-day  sleep.  Besides  the  chief 
temple,  there  is  another  and  more  ancient  one,  said  to  be  five 
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hundred  years  old,  buried  in  a  green  hollow  on  the  south  side 
of  the  east  ridge,  and  shining  white  against  the  darkness  of  the 
trees.  There  are  also  as  many  as  twenty-five  shrines  lying  along 
the  same  ridge,  each  with  its  foot-prints,  in  black  or  white  marble, 
of  one  of  the  Jain  Tirthankaras,  or  deified  saints.  Some  of  these 
shrines  are  easy  of  access  ;  others  are  perched  on  the  top  of  rocky 
peaks,  and  involve  a  climb,  stiff  enough  for  the  old  knees  that 
often  have  to  accomplish  it.  There  is,  indeed,  much  to  do,  and 
as  every  shrine  must  be  visited  and  offerings  made,  and  as  no 
Jain  may  spend  the  night  upon  the  Sacred  Hill,  the  pilgrimage  is 
to  all  a  matter  of  several  days  and  of  several  ascents. 

The  stream  of  pilgrims  begins  in  December  and  continues  till 
March,  but  at  all  times  of  the  year  an  occasional  one  may  be 
seen.  Jain  tradition  says  that  the  hill  was  the  scene  of  the 
"nirvana"  of  ten  of  the  twenty-four  deified  saints.  From  the 
last  of  these  ten,  Parasnath — or,  more  properly  speaking,  Paras- 
vanatha  —  the  hill  is  named.  According  to  Jain  accounts, 
Parasnath  was  born  in  a  suburb  of  Benares,  and  died  at  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  while  fasting  on  the  hill.  He  is  usually  repre- 
sented sitting  under  the  outspread  hoods  of  a  many-headed  snake. 
The  Jain  legend  runs  that  on  one  occasion,  while  the  saint  was 
indulging  in  his  favourite  occupation  of  abstract  meditation,  a 
jealous  enemy  caused  a  shower  of  rain  to  fall.  The  king  snake, 
Dharana,  seeing  the  saint  thus  sitting  in  the  rain,  climbed  up 
the  back  of  his  neck,  and  sheltered  him  with  outspread  hoods 
until  the  shower  had  passed.  On  other  occasions  this  same  king 
snake  is  said  to  have  protected  Parasnath  against  both  sun  and 
rain,  thus  enabling  him  to  pursue  his  meditations  unharmed. 
The  best  authorities  consider  Parasnath  as  the  real  founder  of 
the  Jain  religion,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  bulk  of  the  Jain 
doctrine  must  be  attributed  to  his  immediate  successor,  Mahavira. 
But  Parasnath  is  the  most  revered  of  all  the  Jain  saints,  and  the 
three  other  pilgrimages  to  the  temples  in  South  Behar  and  Orissa 
are  regarded  as  secondary  in  importance  to  that  to  the  Sacred 
Hill  in  Chota  Nagpur. 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  the  exact  date  at  which 
the  Jain  religion  arose.  But  we  know  from  inscriptions  that  the 
Jains  existed  in  Northern  India  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
after  Christ,  although  we  do  not  know  how  many  centuries  elapsed 
before  the  religion  was  firmly  established  in  the  south.  Jain 
religion,  philosophy  and  ritual  clearly  show  that  Jainism  must 
have  been  originally  an  offshoot  of  Buddhism,  and  this,  added 
to  the  facts  that  Jain  religious  and  domestic  ceremonials  are 
Brahmanic,  and  that  the  Hindu  gods  and  the  Hindu  caste  system 
are  accepted  by  the  Jains,  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
religion  developed  as  a  compromise  between  Buddhism  and 
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Hinduism.  Like  the  Buddhists,  the  Jains  regard  life  as  going 
through  a  series  of  migrations  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  existence, 
until  it  attains  "  moksha,"  or  final  liberation.  But,  unlike  the 
Buddhists,  they  do  not  proceed  to  the  logical  conclusion  of 
absorption  into  some  divine  being,  personal  or  impersonal.  They 
do  not  appear  to  trouble  themselves  with  a  first  cause,  but  are 
merely  concerned  with  the  means  by  which  the  soul  can  shake 
off  the  shackles  of  bodily  existence.  In  their  worship  of  their 
Tirthankaras,  mortal  men  who  by  their  virtue  and  abstinence 
have  attained  to  the  position  of  gods,  the  Jains  again  resemble 
the  Buddhists,  and  the  five  moral  precepts  of  Jainism  are  the 
same  as  those  of  Buddhism,  i.e.,  tenderness  towards  animal  life, 
truth,  honesty,  chastity,  and  restraint  of  worldly  desires.  But 
besides  these  moral  precepts,  there  are  various  minute  instructions 
peculiar  to  the  Jains  and  due  to  the  characteristic  Jain  tenet  that 
no  animal  life  may  be  destroyed,  not  even  that  of  the  smallest 
fly.  So  Jains  are  instructed  not  to  eat  after  dark  or  during  rain, 
and  not  to  walk  against  a  wind,  for  fear  of  swallowing  small  insects. 
For  the  same  reason,  devotees  eat  with  a  mouth-cloth,  and  carry 
about  a  brush  with  which  to  sweep  insects  from  their  path. 

Jain  ritual  is  simple,  and  resembles  that  of  the  Buddhists. 
Meditative  abstraction  from  the  cares  and  things  of  the  world  is 
the  first  duty  of  the  professional  devotee,  and  he  is  therefore 
allowed  to  dispense  with  outward  ceremonials.  A  lay  votary 
must  visit  daily  a  temple  of  the  Tirthankaras,  walk  round  it  thrice, 
pay  homage  to  the  images,  and  give  offerings  of  fruit  or  flowers 
while  repeating  an  invocation.  At  the  end  of  the  day  he  is 
supposed  to  read  or  hear  part  of  the  life  or  conduct  of  one  of  the 
saints.  For  all  Jains  auricular  confession  and  a  yearly  period  of 
fasting  and  meditation  are  enjoined.  Everyone  has  to  confess 
and  receive  absolution  from  a  priest  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
penances  are  imposed  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church.  There  are  two  periods  of  fasting  and  medita- 
tion :  the  first,  of  fifty  days  in  June  and  July,  observed  by  the 
Svetembara  or  "white-robed"  sect;  the  second,  of  seventy  days 
starting  from  the  26th  of  July,  and  observed  by  the  Djambara  or 
"  sky-clad  "  sect. 

These  two  sects  differ  in  certain  particulars,  but  they  appear 
to  be  on  friendly  terms.  The  Djambaras,  who  now  wear  coloured 
garments,  used  at  one  time  to  wear  no  clothes  at  all.  This 
practice  was  started  by  Mahavira,  who,  unlike  Parasnath,  became 
a  naked  ascetic.  Traces  of  the  early  custom  remain  in  the  habit 
of  the  Djambaras  of  eating  without  clothes,  and  in  their  refusal 
to  decorate  their  images.  The  Svetembara  sect,  on  the  other 
hand,  eat  clothed,  and  adorn  their  images  with  rich  jewels. 
This  distinction  of  dress  only  applies  to  devotees  of  either  sect. 
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The  Svetembaras,  too,  are  more  particular  concerning  the  taking 
of  animal  life,  and  it  is  they  who  use  the  mouth-cloth  and  the 
insect  brush,  the  Djainbaras  regarding  these  things  as  non-essential. 
Lastly,  the  Djambaras  deny  that  the  souls  of  women  can  attain 
final  liberation,  while  the  Svetembaras  give  them  this  privilege 
under  certain  conditions. 

But  if  Jain  doctrine  is  Buddhist,  the  religious  and  domestic 
ceremonies  of  the  Jains  are  Brahmanic.  One  of  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  Jainism  is  that  it  has  no  priests  of  its  own.  This 
is  the  natural  result  of  the  conduct  of  the  Tirthankaras,  who 
performed  no  rites  and  left  no  instructions  concerning  them, 
thinking  such  things  of  little  moment.  The  reader  in  a  Jain 
temple  is  a  devotee,  but  the  receiver  of  offerings,  the  attendant 
on  the  images,  and  the  leader  of  all  ceremonies,  is  a  Brahman 
priest.  Although  the  Tirthankaras  are  the  chief  objects  of 
worship,  the  Jains  recognise  the  Hindu  Gods,  and  worship  such 
of  them  as  are  connected  with  the  life  or  teaching  of  their  own 
deified  saints.  The  divine  origin  of  the  Vedas  is  denied,  probably 
because  they  enjoin  sacrifice,  but  whenever  the  Vedas  do  not 
conflict  with  Jain  tenets,  their  authority  is  accepted. 

This  mountain  of  the  Jain  gods  is  so  unique  a  thing  that  some 
attempt  must  be  made  to  give  an  idea  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  hill  and  its  surroundings.  Sixteen  miles  from  Giridih  the 
road  to  Madhuban  turns  off  southwards,  and  some  time  before 
Madhuban  is  reached,  the  domes  and  pinnacles  of  its  temples  can 
be  seen  every  now  and  then,  gleaming  white  where  the  sun  touches 
them.  This  branch  road  runs  for  two  miles  through  jungle — 
jungle  in  all  the  shades  of  greens,  browns,  and  red-pinks  that 
only  an  Indian  jungle  wears.  The  bright  glossy  green  of  the  sal, 
passing  into  red-pink  where  its  leaves  are  young ;  the  great  gold 
mohur  trees,  now  in  the  hot  weather  a  blaze  of  red  and  yellow  ; 
the  feathery  tamarind,  the  salmon-red  blossoms  of  the  palas, 
occasionally  a  banyan  with  magnificent  downward  roots — it  is  a 
familiar  picture  in  Chota  Nagpur,  but  the  beauty  of  it  never 
palls.  The  sun  is  hot,  as  it  must  be  at  this  hottest  time  of  year, 
but  there  is  little  of  the  dust  which  makes  the  up-country  hot 
weather  a  burden,  and  the  sun  here  never  looks  like  a  copper  disc 
hung  in  a  sky  of  burning  dust. 

We  went  into  the  outer  courtyards  of  the  Madhuban  temples, 
and  saw  the  cloisters  where  the  pilgrims  eat  and  sleep  before  going 
up  the  mountain.  The  temples  themselves  we  could  only  see  from 
the  outside,  as  for  many  years  none  but  Jains  have  been  allowed 
to  step  across  the  thresholds.  Leaving  the  sun-baked  courtyards, 
and  passing  on  through  the  coolness  of  the  surrounding  trees,  we 
began  our  climb  up  the  mountain.  Some  of  us  rode — for  the 
path  is  easy  to  a  sure-footed  pony — others  went  in  the  primitive 
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dhoolie,  a  small  bamboo  platform  suspended  by  ropes  to  a  long 
pole  made  of  the  stem  of  the  aloe  flower,  carried  on  the  shoulders 
of  two  coolies.  It  is  not  comfortable ;  often  the  platform  is  so 
small  that  the  only  possible  position  is  that  of  a  Turk,  and  it  is  in 
this  way  that  those  few  Jains  who  can  afford  to  hire  a  conveyance, 
or  who  are  not  anxious  to  acquire  special  merit  by  walking, 
accomplish  the  greater  part  of  their  pilgrimage.  Fortunately 
more  roomy  dhoolies  are  usually  produced  for  Europeans,  and  in 
these  it  is  just  possible  to  lie,  curled  up  on  one's  side,  at  least  if 
one  is  not  over  tall. 

The  first  two  miles  are  in  some  ways  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  whole  ascent.  The  path  at  first  winds  below  the  great  wall 
of  the  highest  of  the  Madhuban  temples,  and  for  the  next  mile  or 
so  domes  and  pinnacles,  flashing  white  and  gold,  are  seen  at 
intervals  for  a  moment's  space,  whenever  the  winding  of  the  path 
and  a  break  in  the  branches  of  the  great  trees  allow.  Higher  and 
higher  we  go,  past  the  tea  garden,  and  on  to  the  native  rest-house, 
across  the  wooden  bridge  which  spans  a  rushing  mountain  stream, 
bubbling  and  gurgling  in  its  haste  to  get  to  the  plains  ;  on,  until 
all  sight  of  the  temples  is  hidden  by  the  curves  of  the  mountain, 
and  below  are  the  lower  slopes  over  which  we  have  come,  and  far 
away  stretch  the  plains,  a  harmony  of  pale  colours,  with  the 
Giridih  road  white  and  straight,  and  the  silver  streak  of  the 
Barakar  river  catching  the  eye.  Gradually  the  air  gets  cooler, 
and  soon  we  are  in  the  region  of  ferns  and  wild-flowers  ;  cool 
green  ferns  of  many  kinds,  ground  orchids,  pink,  mauve  and 
yellow ;  other  flowers,  some  peculiar  to  the  district,  others 
common  enough  in  England.  And  so  on,  past  the  ruins  of  the 
old  barracks,  and  on  to  the  European  bungalow,  the  road  winding 
the  last  two  miles  like  a  corkscrew. 

From  the  verandah  of  the  bungalow  there  is  a  magnificent 
view ;  northwards  to  Giridih,  and  away  many  miles  beyond,  until 
the  softness  of  the  plains  meets  the  softness  of  the  sky,  and  also 
to  the  west  even  as  far  as  the  Hazaribagh  plateau,  with  its  curious 
conical  hills  standing  up  like  sentinels.  In  the  cold  weather,  and 
often  in  the  rains,  the  panorama  is  splendid,  but  now  the  heat 
haze  veils  the  distances.  It  is  a  time  of  pale  colours  :  faint  blues, 
misty  pinks,  pearl  grays.  The  brilliant  turquoises  and  clear 
outlines  of  the  winter  have  passed,  and  the  gorgeous  blues  and 
purples  of  the  rains  have  still  to  come.  But  meanwhile  there 
is  an  indescribable  charm  about  this  period  of  vagueness,  some- 
thing mysterious  and  indefinite,  something  virginal  and  undis- 
covered. We  are  in  a  land  of  shadows,  but  the  shadows  hold 
promises  and  possibilities,  and  we  sit  looking  over  the  great 
stretches  of  plain,  not  a  sign  of  human  habitation  to  limit  thought ; 
we  seem  very  far  from  the  world,  the  great  world  of  trains  and 
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commerce,  of  teeming  brown  populations,  and  of  European 
society,  which  lies  away  beyond  Giridih.  It  is  as  if  the  gods 
themselves  were  here  in  this  time  of  mystery,  here  in  a  sense  they 
can  never  be  during  the  winter  months  when  the  pilgrims  people 
the  mountain  in  their  hundreds,  and  when  the  brilliant  winter 
sun  and  air  reveal  all  and  veil  nothing. 

Just  above  the  European  bungalow,  at  a  height  of  4500  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  built  into  the  great  rock  as  if  part  of  it,  is  the 
great  temple  of  Parasnath,  with  nothing  above  it  but  the  sky  and 
precipices  below.  Eighty  white  and  glistening  stone  steps  lead  up 
the  rock  to  the  door  of  the  temple,  through  which  the  eye  of 
unbelief  is  just  allowed  to  peer.  This  is  the  goal  of  the  Jain 
pilgrim  ;  then,  having  worshipped  and  meditated  there,  and  made 
such  offerings  as  his  worldly  possessions  admit,  he  takes  the  path 
to  the  east  over  the  long  ridge,  making  his  prayers  and  his 
offerings  all  the  way  until  he  has  worshipped  even  at  those 
shrines  on  the  topmost  rocky  peaks,  and  comes  to  the  end  of 
the  mountain  and  the  end  of  his  pilgrimage.  A  walk  back  in  the 
evening  from  the  end  of  this  eastern  ridge,  with  the  great  temple 
on  its  jagged  rock  always  in  full  view,  the  rock  itself  in  shadow, 
but  the  upper  part  of  the  temple  clearly  outlined  against  the  gold 
of  the  western  sky,  forms  a  picture  that  once  seen  can  never  be 
forgotten.  The  world  can  have  few  such  spots  from  which  to  see 
the  glory  of  a  sunset. 

This  is  what  it  was  one  evening  as  we  sat  on  the  lowest  of  the 
eighty  white  steps  which  lead  up  to  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  sky 
a  mass  of  molten  gold  with  orange  splashes  above  a  level  line  of 
purple  cloud,  the  temple  outlined  white  and  clear  against  the 
gorgeous  display  of  colour.  Below  to  the  west  and  south  a 
thousand  feet  of  precipice,  with  bold  escarpments  thrusting  them- 
selves up  here  and  there  ;  below  again  the  brilliant  greens  of  the 
mountain  in  all  its  luxury  of  foliage,  and  the  lower  slopes  first  a 
vague  green,  then  a  blue-gray  merging  into  the  plains ;  the  plains 
in  all  their  soft  medley  of  harmonious  colours  stretching  away 
to  the  north,  to  the  west,  to  the  south,  while  eastwards  the  glow 
of  the  sunset  touched  for  a  moment  those  white  shrines  which 
were  not  yet  in  shadow.  Such  is  the  picture  which  anyone  going 
to  Parasnath  should  carry  away  with  him,  and  surely  it  will  live 
with  him  for  ever,  fixed  as  only  our  mind-pictures  can  be. 

One  would  like  to  respect  the  tenets  of  the  Jains  on  this 
fountain,  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  when  the  problem  of  self- 
defence  has  to  be  faced.  Apart  from  the  mosquitoes  and  small 
eye-flies,  towards  which  the  gentlest  European  cannot  fail  to  feel 
bloodthirsty,  there  are  snakes  to  be  reckoned  with  ;  big  snakes, 
five  feet  long,  but  easily  avoided  on  account  of  their  size,  wicked 
small  brown  snakes  with  silver  lines,  but  worst  of  all  green  snakes, 
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the  colour  of  young  grass,  which  coil  themselves  round  the  stems 
of  plants,  so  that  picking  flowers  by  the  way  one  may  meet  death, 
Then  there  are  bears  and  also  a  few  leopards,  which  presumably 
eat  the  deer,  in  defiance  of  Jain  precepts.  Bears  are  supposed  to 
be  numerous,  and  many  are  the  tales  told  concerning  them.  But 
to  the  native  in  the  dark  all  animals  are  bears  or  tigers,  and  only 
a  few  Europeans  have  seen  bears  on  the  mountain.  It  is  common 
enough  to  see  their  claw-marks  on  the  paths,  but  they  avoid 
Englishmen  and  guns,  and  stick  to  their  caves  among  the  rocks. 
Meetings  with  wild  beasts  are,  indeed,  so  rare  that  at  night  one 
sleeps  peacefully  with  doors  and  windows  open  on  to  the  hillside. 

Every  May  or  June  there  is  the  great  Santal  hunt,  and  the 
hill  is  fired  here  and  there  in  order  to  drive  down  the  game.  The 
firing  is  done  after  dark,  and  it  is  a  weird  spectacle  on  a  moonless 
night  to  see  the  flames  creeping  up  the  mountain.  The  Santals 
shoot  noiselessly  with  bows  and  arrows,  so  the  silence  of  the 
Sacred  Hill  is  undisturbed.  The  practice  of  the  drive  is  a  very 
ancient  one.  Government  encourages  it  with  a  view  to  keeping 
down  the  high  grass,  which  otherwise  might  afford  too  close  a 
covert  for  wild  beasts,  and  the  Jains,  in  spite  of  their  tenets, 
make  no  protest,  knowing  well  the  dangers  which  would  waylay 
pilgrims  were  the  Santal  drive  stopped.  Fortunately  the  firing 
only  destroys  the  undergrowth  in  certain  places,  and  even  here 
the  traces  have  almost  vanished  in  a  fortnight's  time.  Once  more 
the  bears  and  the  deer  and  the  smaller  animals  are  left  in  peace. 
For  a  year  the  mountain  will  be  at  rest,  and  all  dumb  things  will 
be  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  of  the  Jains. 

I  write  these  words  one  June  evening  at  the  end  of  a  five 
weeks'  stay  on  Parasnath,  sitting  on  a  rock  at  the  top  of  the 
highest  peak  of  the  eastern  ridge.  The  sun  is  setting  behind  me, 
and  far  off  the  great  temple  is  being  touched  with  gold.  The  sky 
is  a  misty  pink ;  all  around  is  intense  silence.  There  is  no  other 
European  on  Parasnath,  and  no  sign  of  human  dwellings  ;  so 
closely  do  the  villages  on  the  lower  slopes  nestle  in  the  curves  of 
the  mountain.  My  native  servant  appears  sunk  in  meditation, 
and  not  a  sound  breaks  the  stillness.  Below  me  the  black  rock 
goes  down  jaggedly,  and  as  I  turn  and  look  southwards  I  can  see 
no  lower  hills,  for  the  mountain  descends  abruptly  its  3500  feet  to 
meet  the  1000  feet  of  the  plateau  below.  As  the  sunset  glow 
fades  and  the  shadows  grow  black  I  seem  to  be  looking  over  the 
edge  of  the  world  into  some  great  dark  abyss.  It  was  a  wonderful 
inspiration  to  make  this  great  isolated  mountain  the  Sacred  Hill  of 
a  religion.  The  men  whose  work  it  was  certainly  knew  how  to 
appeal  to  the  imagination  of  their  followers. 

ALICE  EFFIE  EADICE. 
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FARMING   IN   NATAL 

BY   MAURICE   S.   EVANS,   C.M.G.,    M.L.A. 

I. 

THE  LAND  AND  ITS  FLOBA. 

THE  great  backbone  of  South  Africa,  the  Drakensberg,  bounds 
Natal  all  along  its  western  borderline — the  watershed  dividing  the 
Colony  from  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony  and  Basutoland.  It  is  in 
Natal  that  the  mighty  range  achieves  its  highest  elevations,  and 
here,  between  the  Giant's  Castle  and  the  Mont  aux  Sources  group, 
are  pinnacles  rising  over  11,000  feet  above  the  sea. 

As  the  Aasvogel  flies,  the  distance  between  Giant's  Castle  and 
the  Indian  Ocean  is  not  more  than  100  miles,  and  it  is  possible 
from  certain  spots  in  the  Lower  Midlands  to  see  from  the  same 
eminence  on  the  one  side  the  snow-covered  peaks  of  the  Drakens- 
berg, and  on  the  other  the  sunlit  waves  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
fringed  by  the  semi-tropic  verdure  of  the  coast,  which  never  knows 
the  touch  of  frost.  Between  the  extremes  lie  all  intermediate 
zones  of  elevation  and  climate.  The  variety  would  be  great,  if 
from  the  Berg  to  the  ocean  were  an  uninterrupted  slope,  but  it  is 
not  that.  The  slope  is  steep  in  parts,  but  is  broken  by  tableland 
terrace  and  isolated  hills,  standing  among  the  lower  land  to  show 
its  one-time  greater  elevation.  In  parts,  long  ranges  face  the 
sea,  but  again  the  ridges,  abrupt  towards  the  rising  sun,  slope 
towards  the  Berg  and  away  from  the  general  lie  of  the  country. 
While  the  sea-facing  terrace  and  slope  may  enjoy  plentiful  showers 
and  rolling  mists  driven  up  by  the  easterly  winds  and  condensed 
against  the  escarpment,  the  landward  slope  may  be  bathed  in 
constant  sunshine. 

Then  from  the  Berg,  the  subsidiary  cross  ranges,  and  the 
isolated  mountains,  spring  rivers,  the  general  flow  of  which  is 
from  the  north-west  to  south-east ;  but  conformably  with  the 
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rugged  nature  of  the  land,  tributaries  run  in  all  directions, 
forming  capillaries  anastomosing  as  a  network  to  join  the  main 
arteries,  and  in  ordinary  times  watering  the  lands  plentifully. 
The  flow  of  the  spruits  and  rivers  is  rapid ;  no  dull  or  stagnant 
water  is  present  in  Natal ;  never  are  you  far  from  the  music  of 
mountain  stream.  In  the  middle  and  lower  portions  of  their 
course,  the  principal  rivers,  Tugela,  Umvoti,  Umgeni,  Umkomaas, 
and  Umzimkulu  have  cut  deep  valleys,  generally  with  precipitous 
sides,  forming  huge  chasms  in  the  tableland  or  gentle  grassy 
slope. 

Cantering  along  one  of  the  terraces  of  the  Midlands,  covered 
with  short  grass  and  with  nothing  to  indicate  absence  of  con- 
tinuity, suddenly  you  come  to  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  and  below  that, 
a  view  such  as  few  countries  can  give.  Far  below  you  at  a  depth 
of  3000  feet  flows  a  silvery  river  winding  in  lengthened  loops. 
Between  the  cliff  edge  and  river  lies  a  tumultous  mass  of  hills  and 
valleys,  broken  in  a  thousand  various  shapes  and  stretching  the 
length  of  the  valley  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Opposite  will  be 
the  bounding  cliff  escarpment  of  the  other  bank,  and  all  the 
broken  masses  between  and  to  right  and  left  will  be  covered  by 
thorn  bush  and  aloes,  with  grassy  interspaces.  These  are  the 
"  Thorns  "  of  the  Dutch  and  colonists,  generally  the  home  of  the 
native,  laid  out  in  locations  for  his  exclusive  use.  When  the  eye 
first  looks  into  the  great  gulf  it  appears  a  lovely  and  uninhabited 
wilderness ;  gradually  you  spy  kraal  after  kraal,  brownish  against 
the  green  hillsides,  then  patches  of  cultivation  may  be  discovered, 
and  then  the  listening' ear  may  catch  the  faint  singing  of  native 
girls  hoeing  in  the  gardens,  or  the  shouts  of  the  young  men, 
attenuated  and  made  musical  by  distance,  as  they  travel  from 
kraal  to  kraal  and  you  see  the  land  is  inhabited. 

In  its  natural  state,  covering  the  whole — Berg,  Midlands  and 
coast,  is  a  carpet  of  grass  and  herbaceous  plants.  Even  on  the 
top  of  the  Drakensberg  grass  is  present,  with  many  strange  Alpine 
plants,  and  down  through  the  various  levels  and  in  all  the  broken 
corners  of  the  country,  in  the  deep  thorn  valleys  as  well  as  in  the 
rolling  uplands,  grass  and  herb  abound — not  always  in  the  same 
plenty  or  of  the  same  species,  or  having  the  same  utility,  but  still 
in  ordinary  seasons  the  soil  is  covered  and  protected.  Full 
growth  is  attained  about  the  middle  of  summer,  say  in  December, 
when  the  knee-deep  grass  studded  with  flowers  of  many  species, 
representatives  of  many  natural  orders,  of  all  colours,  many  of 
bizarre  shape,  waving  in  a  light  wind  under  the  bright  Natal  sun, 
presents  a  beautiful  sight. 

The  flora  is  exceedingly  rich  in  species;  already  over  2900 
flowering  plants  of  the  rank  of  species  have  been  described  and 
named,  while  more  are  being  discovered  every  year.  Compared 
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with  this  wealth,  Great  Britain  has  only  about  1600  all  told. 
Natal  cannot,  however,  show  such  glorious  massing  of  individuals 
as  is  seen  in  Great  Britain  in  the  wild  hyacinth  time,  or  the 
flowering  of  gorse  and  heather,  or  even  the  humble  buttercup 
and  daisy  of  the  pastures.  Of  the  economics  of  the  grass  carpet 
of  Natal  I  propose  to  speak  later. 

Of  true  forest  in  Natal  there  is  but  little.  The  kloofs  of  the 
hills  in  the  Midlands  which  face  the  rain-bringing  winds  have 
patches  of  bush,  beautiful  in  its  variety  of  plant  life,  which 
includes  some  trees,  such  as  yellowwood  (Podocarpus  Thunbergii), 
stink  wood  (Ocotea  bullata),  sneeze  wood  (Pteroxylon  utile),  of 
considerable  value  as  timber.  On  the  coast  lands  are  stretches 
of  bush,  not  generally  including  trees  of  such  large  size  or  com- 
mercial value  as  up-country.  These  forest  patches  are  of  incon- 
siderable size,  so  widely  separated,  and  in  such  inaccessible 
positions,  that  they  must  be  disregarded  as  an  economic  factor. 
Practically  all  timber  for  general  purposes  is  imported,  though 
Natal  is  a  wonderful  country  for  tree-growing.  Nearly  all  the 
very  numerous  species  of  the  Australian  eucalypti,  many  of  great 
value,  grow  even  more  vigorously  than  in  their  native  habitat. 
Conifera  from  Southern  Europe,  California,  Japan,  and  other 
warm  countries  grow  rapidly.  Some  species  of  deciduous  trees 
from  parts  of  Europe  and  America  have  given  great  promise.  A 
list  of  trees  which  are  likely,  or  have  been  proved  to  succeed  in 
Natal,  would  include  some  suitable  for  almost  every  industry  for 
which  timber  is  used.  But,  rapidly  as  many  trees  grow  in  Natal, 
and  fascinating  as  it  is  to  tree-planters  to  see  the  progress  made 
in  their  lives,  forestry  is  planting  for  posterity,  and  few  in  the 
colony  look,  or  are  able  by  their  position  to  look,  so  far  ahead. 
Now,  however,  that  we  have  a  Forestry  Department  under  an 
efficient  and  zealous  head,  much  more  may  be  done  in  this 
promising  field. 

From  the  above  description  of  the  salient  features  of  the  land, 
it  will  be  seen  that  Natal  has  great  variety  in  elevation,  slope, 
and  contour,  and  to  this  may  be  added  great  variety  in  soils. 
Natal  is  patchy.  Along  the  side  of  the  watercourses  you  may 
see  stretches,  unfortunately  all  too  small,  of  rich  alluvial ;  up  the 
hill-sides  bounding  the  stream  you  will  find  in  one  place  red 
earth,  a  few  yards  away  whitish  ground,  and  again,  quite  close, 
it  may  be  dark  again.  There  are  none  of  the  great  stretches  of 
rich  arable  land  which  can  be  seen  in  many  other  countries. 
The  proportion  of  the  whole  which  can  be  cropped  year  after 
year  without  manure  is  comparatively  small;  most  of  the  land 
outside  the  alluvial  deposits  by  the  banks  of  streams  requires 
fertilising,  even  for  the  firsi  crop,  if  good  results  are  to  be 
obtained. 
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II. 

THE  CLIMATE. 

So  broken  a  country  of  such  varying  altitude  necessarily  has 
a  great  variety  of  climate,  more  particularly  as  regards  tempera- 
ture. On  the  coast,  frost  is  practically  unknown,  while  on  some 
up-country  farms  the  temperature  may  fall  as  low  as  12°  Fahr. 
Fortunately  the  same  great  variations  are  not  present  in  the  rainfall. 
The  hot  African  sun  draws  up  moisture  from  the  warm  Mozam- 
bique current,  and  it  is  carried  by  the  damp  east  wind  inland. 
As  it  impinges  against  the  various  terraces,  such  as  Hilton  Boad, 
the  Noodsberg  and  the  Highlands  of  the  Mooi  Kiver,  some 
portion  of  the  moisture  is  deposited  in  the  shape  of  light  rains 
and  mist.  But  the  true  rain-carrier  is  the  south-west  wind, 
bringing  coolness  and  driving  heavy  rain  from  the  Drakensberg, 
and  during  the  torrid  summer  months  it  freshens  and  waters, 
though  in  varying  degrees,  the  whole  of  Natal. 

Becords  are  incomplete,  but  I  do  not  think  any  part  of  the 
colony  has  a  lower  average,  taken  over  a  series  of  years,  than 
twenty  inches,  and  the  greater  portion  enjoys  from  thirty  to 
forty-five  or  even  fifty  inches  per  annum.  Stated  in  bare  figures, 
this  seems  plenty  compared  with  the  precipitation  even  in  such 
favoured  agricultural  countries  as  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand, 
and  bounteous  alongside  the  rainfall  of  most  parts  of,  say, 
Australia.  But  the  conditions  attending  rainfall,  as  well  as  the 
total  quantity,  must  be  considered  when  gauging  its  value  to 
the  agriculture  and  plant  growth  of  a  country.  In  Natal  nearly 
all  the  rain  falls  in  the  summer,  generally  during  seven  months 
out  of  the  twelve  ;  the  remainder  of  the  year  is  dry,  with  bright, 
warm  days  and  cold  nights. 

The  contour  and  slope  of  the  country  are  such  that  much  of 
the  rain  deposited  rushes  over  the  ground  at  once  into  the  spruits 
and  rivers,  often,  unfortunately,  carrying  with  it  vast  quantities 
of  surface  soil.  To  so  great  an  extent  does  this  prevail  that  after 
heavy  rains  the  ocean  is  discoloured  by  earthy  matter  for  miles 
round  the  mouths  of  all  the  considerable  rivers ;  probably 
hundreds  of  acres  of  Natal  are  washed  out  to  sea  after  each 
flooding  rain.  A  general  opinion  prevails  that  the  actual  rainfall  is 
deficient  when  compared  with  the  early  days  of  the  colony.  In 
the  absence  of  complete  records,  it  is  difficult  to  prove  or  disprove 
this  theory,  but  I  think  it  is  certain  there  has  been  some  amount 
of  permanent  desiccation  since  those  days.  Springs  have  dried 
up,  rivers  decreased  in  volume,  swamps,  once  impassable,  can 
now  be  driven  across;  and  the  reasons  for  this  are,  I  think, 
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patent  to  anyone  who  has  observantly  watched  the  country  for 
a  series  of  years. 

I  have  referred  to  Natal  as  being  covered  with  grass  and 
herbaceous  plants.  This  is  true  of  Natal  to-day,  but  it  was  the 
fact  thirty  years  ago  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at  the  present 
time.  Then  the  grass  was  rank  and  long,  the  eyes  of  springs  and 
the  banks  of  streams  were  protected  by  bush,  or  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  reeds,  grasses  and  shrubs.  Rain  fell  and  was  dammed 
back  by  this  growth,  and  only  gradually  soaked  through  it,  as 
through  a  sponge,  into  the  main  arteries  of  the  country ;  mean- 
while time  was  given  for  the  moisture  to  thoroughly  saturate  the 
ground.  To-day,  owing  to  the  thinner  nature  of  the  herbage 
covering,  the  rain  rushes  through  the  grass  into  the  watercourses, 
more  of  the  nature  of  gutters  than  rivers,  and  thus  to  the  sea  in 
an  incredibly  short  time,  carrying  to  waste  some  of  the  most 
fertile  surface  soil  of  the  country. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  this  desiccation,  denudation 
and  danger,  are  reckless  bush-cutting,  over-stocking  in  parts, 
neglect  to  repair  washaways  in  their  early  stages,  and  draining 
of  swamps.  In  a  country  blessed  with  soft  rains  and  temperate 
climate,  such  disastrous  results  do  not  rapidly  follow  these 
causes.  But  in  one  in  which  everything  is  dried  up  during  a 
portion  of  the  year,  and  subjected  to  flooding  rains  at  another, 
especially  where  the  slope  of  the  country  is  as  great  as  in  Natal, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  steps  be  taken  to  prevent 
this  wastage. 

III. 

PEODUCTS. 

From  a  land  with  natural  conditions  as  varied  as  those  of 
Natal,  the  products  which  can  be  raised  are  many.  Within 
twelve  miles  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  its  warm  currents,  up  to 
an  elevation  of  some  1200  feet,  many  of  the  plants  of  the  tropics 
and  nearly  all  of  the  subtropical  zone  can  be  grown  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.  Sugar,  especially  certain  varieties  of  cane, 
do  well,  and  tea  has  proved  a  considerable  success ;  both, 
however,  have  been  artificially  assisted  by  customs  duties  on  the 
imported  article  and  low  preferential  railway  rates.  Mealies 
maize,  sorghum  or  Kaffir  corn,  and  beans  flourish,  the  last-named 
being  grown  with  the  grain  crops,  and,  I  think,  helping  the  land 
by  the  absorption  of  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere.  Fruit  in 
great  variety  may  be  grown,  and  the  bananas,  pineapples,  oranges, 
naartjes,  and  mandarin  oranges,  limes,  lemons,  mangoes,  pawpaws, 
and  avocado  pears  are  sold  locally,  or  exported  overberg  and  to 
the  Cape  in  considerable  quantities.  Custard  apples,  sweetsops, 
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soursops,  catawba  grapes,  gauvas  of  different  kinds,  and  litchis, 
all  grow  well. 

The  natural  grasses  of  this  area,  though  in  summer  growing 
rank,  are  not  generally  of  any  great  feeding  value.  Ticks  are 
prevalent,  and  the  only  cattle  which  do  well  without  considerable 
care  are  the  native  Zulus,  which,  though  hardy  and  valuable  as 
trek-oxen  in  the  old  days,  are  small,  slow  to  arrive  at  maturity, 
and  poor  milkers ;  the  cattle  imported  from  Madagascar,  bearing 
a  hump  like  some  Indian  cattle,  are  also  small  and  lacking  in 
most  of  the  qualities  desired  by  a  progressive  stock  farmer. 
Cattle  from  up-country  and  imported  stock  require  considerable 
attention  until  acclimatized,  which  generally  takes  months,  and 
artificial  feeding  is  necessary  even  during  the  summer.  Woolled 
sheep  will  not  live  in  this  coast  district ;  a  few  goats  and  sheep 
akin  to  the  fat-tailed  Afrikander  breed,  are  kept  principally  by 
natives  and  Indians,  but  are  inconsiderable  as  an  industry. 

Above  the  1200  feet  level,  and  further  from  the  sea,  say  for 
some  fifty  additional  miles,  and  up  to  a  maximum  height  of 
3500  feet,  the  country  is  more  suited  to  temperate  agriculture, 
which  is  conducted  generally  more  on  British  lines.  Here 
mealies,  oathay,  and  potatoes  are  the  principal  crops,  and  grown 
in  fairly  large  quantities.  In  this  area  the  wattle  tree  (Acacia 
mollissima) ,  introduced  from  Australia,  is  grown  for  its  bark, 
which  is  exported  to  Europe  and  used  for  tanning  purposes. 
The  tree,  which  is  a  handsome  one,  seems  best  suited  to  a  fairly 
damp  and  misty  locality  about  3000  to  3500  feet  above  the  sea, 
such  as  the  Noodsberg  or  Hilton  Road.  It  has  succeeded  well 
and  grows  rapidly — more  quickly  and  vigorously,  it  is  stated, 
than  in  its  native  home — Australia.  The  Natal-grown  bark  finds 
much  favour  in  the  home  markets,  and  the  demand  is  unlimited. 
This  successful  industry  flourishes  in  Umvoti  County,  and  its 
prosecution  has  there  sent  up  the  price  of  land  considerably. 
There  seems  a  great  future  for  wattle  bark  growing  in  suitable 
localities.  In  the  Midland  area  the  natural  grasses  are  of  better 
quality,  the  climate  is  more  suited  for  cattle,  and  they  can  be 
raised  with  less  care  than  on  the  coast. 

Above  the  Midlands  lies  the  rest  of  Natal  proper,  which  I 
think,  for  descriptive  purposes,  should  be  divided  into  South  and 
North  Uplands.  The  former  would  comprise  all  Natal  inland  of 
the  Midland  area,  from  the  Umzimkulu  in  the  South  to  Mooi 
Eiver  Heights,  while  the  Northern  Uplands  would  include  all 
north  of  that  range,  and  comprise  all  Klip  Eiver  and  Newcastle 
divisions,  and  the  northern  portion  of  Weenen  County.  The 
former  or  Southern  Uplands  includes  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  highest  land  and  the  best  grazing  country  in  Natal,  and  stock- 
farming  is  the  principal  occupation.  It  is  cool,  well  watered, 
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healthy  for  cattle  everywhere,  and,  generally  speaking,  well  suited 
for  horses  and  merino  sheep  all  the  year  round  above  the  height 
of  4500  feet.  Turnips  and  oats  grow  well,  and  mealies  can  be 
raised  in  most  parts. 

Beyond  Mooi  River  Heights,  which  at  Highlands  are  well 
over  5000  feet,  the  country  falls  again,  and,  excepting  for  a  small 
section  in  the  Biggarsberg,  does  not  again  reach  this  elevation 
until  the  Drakensberg  is  reached.  This  area,  which  I  have  called 
the  Northern  Uplands,  has  a  drier  climate  than  the  last-named 
district,  and  sometimes  suffers  severely  from  drought.  Neverthe- 
less cattle  answer,  often  better  than  in  a  moister  country.  Sheep 
and  horses,  however,  can  only  be  farmed  all  the  year  round  in  the 
higher  parts,  which  are  of  limited  extent.  Before  the  war,  the 
Free  Staters  and  some  of  the  Transvaal  Boers  used  much  of  this 
country  to  winter  their  stock,  spending  the  summer  at  Overberg  and 
the  winter  in  Natal.  In  good,  that  is,  wet  seasons,  crops  do  well 
in  many  parts ;  the  usual  Natal  up-country  products  are  mealies 
first  and  smaller  quantities  of  oathay  and  potatoes. 

The  reader  must,  however,  in  the  description  of  the  farming 
country  and  products  of  the  different  zones  of  Natal,  remember 
that  it  is  all  traversed  by  river  valleys,  which  are  much  below  the 
general  level  of  the  country,  are  hot,  dry,  and  often  stony,  covered 
with  a  loose  growth  of  thorn  bushes  and  aloes,  inhabited  by 
natives,  and  at  present  of  very  little  agricultural  value. 


IV. 

THE  NATIVE  AS  PRODUCER. 

Agriculture  in  Natal  is  carried  on  by  three  races  of  men — 
the  European,  Native,  and  Indian.  The  number  of  natives  who, 
wholly  or  in  part,  make  a  living  out  of  the  soil  is  vastly  greater 
than  the  other  races,  so  I  will  deal  with  the  natives  first.  Either 
in  locations  set  apart  by  Government  for  their  exclusive  occupation, 
or  on  private  farms,  practically  every  kraal  (family)  of  natives  in 
Natal  raise  some  part  of  their  sustenance  from  agriculture.  They 
grow  mealies  and  Kaffir  corn  principally,  then  meadumbas  (a 
kind  of  edible  caladium),  sweet  potatoes  and  pumpkins. 

They  are  certainly  the  worst  and  most  slovenly  agriculturists 
in  Natal,  indeed  I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  worst  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  1  have  travelled  round  the  world  with  a  special 
eye  to  things  agricultural.  It  is  true  that  in  these  days  they 
usually  break  up  the  ground  with  a  plough  instead  of  a  pick, 
the  plough  being  a  small  single-furrow  American  implement 
known  in  the  trade  as  75.  The  waste  of  labour  in  the  ploughing 
would  be  incredible  and  utterly  exasperating  to  anyone  with  a 
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sense  of,  and  desire  for,  efficiency  and  economy.  Six  or  eight 
oxen  are  spanned  (yoked)  in  the  tiny  one-furrow  plough.  A  native 
is  in  the  stilts,  another  wields  the  long  whip,  and  walks  alongside, 
one  (the  voerlooper)  drags  at  the  heads  of  the  leading  pair  of  oxen, 
and  one  or  two  hangers-on  shout  or  assist  to  pull  the  plough  out 
of  difficulties,  or  think  they  can  help  matters  by  giving  general 
advice  and  snuff-taking  now  and  then  with  those  more  actively 
employed. 

It  is  often  a  mere  travesty  of  work,  but  it  suits  the  average 
native  admirably.  And  the  result — a  mere  scratching  of  the 
surface,  the  sod  with  the  rank  grass  sticking  up  all  over  the  plot — 
only  comparable  to  the  result  of  a  scratching  by  fowls.  Then  the 
mealies  are  thrown  in  broadcast,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
weeding  with  hoes  by  native  women,  left  to  Providence.  Kesult 
to  the  native — in  bad  seasons  nothing,  in  good  seasons  perhaps  half 
a  crop.  Result  to  the  State — in  bad  seasons  a  piece  of  grass-land 
of  some  little  use  for  grazing,  spoiled,  covered  with  weeds,  and 
exposing  another  surface  to  desiccation  by  the  burning  sun  and 
to  denudation  by  floods,  possibly  forming  the  nucleus  of  a  donga 
causing  ever  increasing  loss  year  by  year.  In  good  years  labour 
wasted  and  an  inadequate  return.  In  the  aggregate,  in  good 
seasons,  the  natives  raise  large  quantities  of  mealies,  feed  them- 
selves, and  have  some  for  sale,  but  at  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
time,  labour,  and  land.  As  against  this  they  grow,  by  the  same 
methods,  large  quantities  of  Kaffir  corn,  which  is  brewed  and 
consumed  as  beer,  giving  rise  to  faction  fights,  and  encouraging 
loafing  instead  of  labour.  It  is  to  their  credit  that  in  bad  seasons 
they  tighten  their  belts,  suffer  without  grumbling,  and  though 
sometimes  helped  by  Government,  do  not  generally  cry  and  whine 
for  assistance.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  unconscious  philosophy 
about  the  native,  and  much  in  his  character  that  is  very  likeable, 
but  he  is  not,  and  I  do  not  think  has  any  aspirations  to  be,  a 
scientific  agriculturist.  His  slovenly  cultivation  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  the  State ;  he  never  uses  manure ;  but  as  one  plot  is  worked 
out  another  is  ploughed,  and  the  first  becomes  a  harbour  for  use- 
less and  often  pernicious  weeds,  which  are  spread  about  the 
Colony. 

The  native  is  essentially  a  pastoralist,  and  not  naturally  an 
agriculturist.  Cattle  are  his  pride  and  passion,  and  they  enter 
intimately  into  his  domestic  affairs  and  social  system.  Before 
rinderpest  came  the  natives  owned  large  herds,  and  the  possession 
was  to  them  a  great  source  of  pride  and  pleasure.  But  to  a 
European,  accustomed  to  value  cattle  by  the  result  they  give  in 
beef,  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  and  unaccustomed  to  Natal  ways 
and  point  of  view,  the  economic  result  of  the  ownership  of  these 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  cattle  must  have  seemed  ridiculous  and 
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painful.  For,  excepting  a  little  milk  for  the  children,  and  amasi 
or  curds  for  the  adults,  a  few  trek  oxen  and  an  old  fat  beast  to  be 
sold  to  the  butcher,  these  herds  yielded  nothing. 

A  farmer  from  Great  Britain,  or  one  or  the  other  British 
Colonies,  accustomed  to  value  capital,  in  part  at  least  by  its 
return,  would  be  amazed  to  find  that  the  cattle  belonging  to  the 
natives  did  not  supply  a  single  pound  of  butter  or  cheese  to  the 
markets  of  the  Colony.  They  were  simply  as  ornaments  to  the 
native;  he  gazed  on  them  with  loving  eyes,  allowed  them  to 
increase,  and  got  a  ridiculously  small  practical  return  in  his 
family  requirements.  They  were  dead  wealth,  capital  which 
might  have  given  a  good  return,  and  been  of  great  benefit  to  the 
State  if  properly  handled,  but  the  natives  were  uninstructed  and 
left  to  follow  their  traditional  method — the  antithesis  of  modern 
valuation  by  results. 


V. 

THE  INDIAN  AGKICULTUBIST. 

The  Indian  is  a  very  much  better  cultivator  of  the  soil  than 
the  native.  Accustomed  at  home  to  small  holdings  and  intensive 
culture,  he  brings  his  habits  to  Natal,  and  though  in  presence  of 
different  conditions,  of  more  space,  less  crowding,  better  markets, 
he  varies  his  methods,  and  perhaps  gets  more  careless,  he  still 
obtains  a  larger  return  from  his  holdings  in  proportion  to  their 
size  than  the  native,  or  even  the  European.  The  Indian  culti- 
vators live  principally  on  the  coast,  though  they  are  now  scattered 
all  over  the  country  in  small  numbers  wherever  fertile  land  can 
be  obtained  not  too  far  from  a  market.  On  the  coast  they  grow 
principally  mealies,  beans,  tobacco,  bananas,  some  other  fruits, 
which  come  quickly  into  bearing  such  as  granadillas,  and  near  the 
towns  vegetables  of  all  kinds.  The  Indian  wants  full  value  from 
his  plot,  and  has  no  eye  to  scenic  beauty,  so  he  ruthlessly  cuts 
down  every  tree  or  shrub  upon  his  land.  He  wants  quick  returns, 
hence  as  a  rule  he  does  not  plant  fruit  trees.  From  the  nature 
of  the  crops  grown,  and  the  absence  of  shade,  these  lands  have  a 
bare  sun-stricken  appearance,  detract  from  the  beauty  of  the 
country,  and  may  possibly,  if  extended,  have  a  deteriorating  effect 
upon  the  climate. 

Indians  rent  land  and  own  freeholds,  and  their  holdings  are 
increasing  year  by  year.  Large  areas  in  the  Coast  County  of 
Victoria,  north  of  Durban  have  been  acquired  by  syndicates  of 
Europeans,  and  retailed  acre  by  acre  to  these  people,  who  are 
keen  to  buy,  and  willing  to  pay  prices  which  no  European  could 
afford  for  occupation  and  cultivation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  in  this 
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Garden  County  of  the  Garden  Colony,  the  European  population 
cultivating  or  in  intimate  connection  with  the  soil,  is  probably 
smaller  in  number  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  while  the  Indian 
is  gradually  taking  up  the  land  upon  which  was  reared  in  those 
days  families  of  Europeans — colonists  of  the  best  stamp.  What 
the  outcome  may  be  is  causing  anxious  thought  to  many  in  Natal, 
who  look  beyond  the  present  day  and  its  present  profit. 

Meantime  the  Indian  is  hard-working,  fairly  steady,  thrifty, 
has  come  to  stay,  and  from  the  economic  standpoint  solely,  is  of 
value  to  the  country,  though  even  in  this  regard  grave  doubts 
exist  in  some  minds.  Many  more  are  of  opinion  that  from  the 
social  and  political  point  of  view  they  are  a  source  of  anxiety  and 
possible  danger,  and  here  I  agree.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
signs  are  present  that  the  rising  generation  of  Indians,  born  in 
Natal,  differ  from  their  parents,  the  indentured  coolie.  Not 
content  with  the  plain  fare  and  hard  work  of  their  parents,  and 
possessing  some  education,  they  aspire  to  a  higher  social  position, 
and  are  usually  waiters,  clerks  and  storemen.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  a  love  of  outward  show,  a  disposition  to  change,  and  a 
dislike  to  continuous  hard  work  are  present  in  many  of  them,  and 
this  rising  generation,  with  its  character  and  aspirations,  is  a  factor 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  considering  this  phase  of  our  subject. 
The  effect  of  the  importation  of  Indian  labour  on  the  agricultural 
position  generally  all  over  the  Colony  I  shall  refer  to  later.  Here 
I  am  confining  myself  to  the  Indian  as  agriculturist  on  his  own 
account. 

VI. 

THE  EUEOPEAN  FAEMEE. 
(a)  On  the  Coast  Lands. 

On  the  coast  belt  European  cultivation  and  occupation  of  the 
soil  are  practically  limited  to  the  growth  of  sugar,  tea,  fruit,  and, 
near  centres  of  population,  dairying  to  a  limited  extent.  The 
growing  of  sugar-cane  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  companies  or  capitalists  owning  large  mills,  em- 
ploying indentured  Indians  for  manual  labour  and  a  few  Euro- 
peans, or  more  generally  coloured  Mauritians,  for  mill  and  skilled 
work.  For  Natal  it  is  a  large  industry,  and  aided  by  the  im- 
position of  an  import  duty  of  3s.  6d.  to  5s.  per  100  Ibs.,  and  pre- 
ferential railway  rates  as  against  the  imported  article,  most  persons 
engaged  in  it  are  doing  well.  Though,  no  doubt,  this  industry 
indirectly  furnishes  employment  to  Europeans  beyond  the  small 
number  directly  engaged  in  it,  still,  in  proportion  to  the  land  taken 
up  and  capital  sunk,  it  does  not,  as  now  conducted,  help  Euro- 
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pean  settlement.  It  is  essentially  an  industry  taken  up  by  the 
capitalist  and  coloured  labour. 

In  the  early  days  of  sugar-growing  many  more  Europeans 
were  employed.  There  were  sugar  farms  and  small  mills  scattered 
over  the  coast,  and  for  a  time  they  did,  or  seemed  to  do,  fairly 
well.  But  dry  seasons,  ignorance  of  the  best  methods,  extrava- 
gance, lack  of  sufficient  capital,  the  competition  of  the  bigger  men, 
and  the  high  prices  offered  for  land  by  the  Indian,  have  gradually 
weeded  them  out,  and  Natal  has  lost  a  class  it  could,  in  many 
respects,  ill  afford  to  spare. 

Much  the  same  observations  apply  to  tea.  The  rolling 
heights  eight  to  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  are  well  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  the  tea  shrub,  and  a  few  men,  aided  by  coloured 
labour  and  the  import  duty,  which  was  6d.,  and  is  now,  imder  the 
Customs  Convention,  4d.  per  lb.,  have  done  well  at  it.  Few  new 
men  go  into  the  enterprise.  In  olden  times,  say  35  years  ago,  a 
fair  quantity  of  coffee  was  grown ;  the  quality  was  excellent.  But 
the  pest  of  Ceylon,  the  coffee  blight  (Hemileia  vastatrix),  made 
its  appearance,  and  ruined  the  industry.  Now  the  shrub  is 
practically  out  of  cultivation.  Arrowroot  of  the  highest  quality 
was  also  then  grown  and  exported,  but  the  heavy  fall  in  prices, 
owing  to  the  competition  of  various  improved  corn  products, 
prevented  the  extension  of  the  enterprise,  and  very  little  is  now 
grown. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  write  in  a  more  optimistic  strain  with 
regard  to  the  fruit  industry  of  the  coast  lands.  There  many 
Europeans  have  taken  up  the  cultivation  of  bananas,  pineapples, 
oranges,  and  the  other  fruits  previously  mentioned  as  doing  well  in 
the  coast  belt.  Several  are  engaged  exclusively  in  the  industry, 
making  a  fair  living,  and  others  supplement,  by  growing  fruit, 
their  incomes  made  in  other  directions.  There  is  a  good  market 
in  the  towns  of  the  Colony,  the  Orange  River  Colony,  and  the 
Transvaal,  notably  in  Johannesburg,  and  shipments  are  sent 
regularly  to  the  Cape  Colony.  The  orchards  and  plantations 
are  generally  situated  near  the  railway  line,  and  the  land 
is  high  in  price,  partly  because  of  its  intrinsic  value  as  fruit 
land,  and  partly  again  because  much  of  it  is  eminently  suited 
for  suburban  residential  sites,  and  prices  are  forced  up  by 
competition  with  those  able  to  afford  to  pay  big  prices  for 
desirable  building  sites. 

A  proportion  of  those  engaged  in  this  calling  cultivate  intelli- 
gently, use  scientific  methods,  and  grow  very  fine  fruit ;  but 
generally  speaking,  there  is  much  left  to  be  desired  in  this  direction. 
Many  people  have  undertaken  larger  areas  than  they  can  cultivate 
and  look  after  properly,  the  result  is  inferior  fruit  and  the 
prevalence  of  disease,  to  their  own  loss  and  that  of  their  neighbours. 
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The  Agricultural  Department  gives  assistance,  through  the 
Colonial  Entomologist  and  other  officers,  in  fighting  these 
diseases,  and  progress  is  being  made  in  this  direction.  A  con- 
siderable general  advance  has  also  been  made  of  late  years,  and 
this  industry  holds  out  prospects  of  further  success.  Of  this  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  when  treating  of  the  possibilities  of 
agriculture  in  the  Colony. 

Dairying  on  the  coast  means  simply  the  supply  of  milk  to  the 
more  populous  centres.  No  butter  or  cheese  is  made  in  this  belt ; 
all  these  products  are  imported  or  sent  in  small  quantities  from 
up-country.  The  supply  of  fresh  milk  is  not  generally  equal  to 
what  the  demand  would  be  if  prices  ruled  lower.  Though  some 
few  dairymen  make  it  a  business  and  do  well,  many  suppliers  only 
treat  the  calling  as  an  adjunct  to  other  business,  and  do  it  in  a 
perfunctory  manner.  But  carried  on  with  knowledge,  sufficient 
capital,  careful  supervision  and  industry,  it  should  pay  well,  and 
any  extension  which  resulted  in  a  larger  and  more  reliable  supply 
at  more  reasonable  prices  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  town- 
dwellers,  especially  to  those  who  are  bringing  up  families. 

The  unit  of  measurement  is  the  bottle,  of  which  six  go  to  the 
gallon.  The  retail  price  is  6d.  a  bottle,  delivered  at  the  door  of 
the  consumer.  If  it  falls  below  this  price  at  all  it  is  only  for  a 
short  time  in  the  middle  of  summer,  when  the  price  may  be  5d.  a 
bottle.  The  coast  dairymen  have  to  compete  with  sterilized  milk 
sent  from  up-country  from  two  established  creameries,  which  sell 
at  5d.  per  bottle  delivered  to  the  consumer,  as  against  6d.  charged 
for  the  fresh  article.  One  of  these  creameries  is  a  limited  concern, 
in  which  the  suppliers  of  the  milk  are  largely  interested,  the  only 
co-operative  concern  in  Natal  established  by  the  farmers.  The 
price  given  by  this  creamery  to  the  suppliers  is  5%d.  per  gallon  for 
the  milk  they  decide  to  separate,  and  Sd.  per  gallon  for  the  pro- 
portion they  sell  as  milk ;  in  the  one  case  under  Id.,  and  in  the 
other  case  under  IJcZ.  per  bottle,  and  yet  this  very  same  milk  is 
actually  sold,  delivered  in  the  suburbs  of  Durban,  at  the  same 
time  of  the  year,  at  5d.  per  bottle  cash !  This  is  one  of  those 
anomalies  of  production  and  distribution  which  makes  Natal  and, 
indeed,  South  Africa,  such  a  difficult  country  to  understand  by 
people  who  have  not  lived  years  in  it,  and  got  to  know  its  many 
peculiarities. 

The  dairy  cattle  of  the  coast  lands  get  but  little  grazing  as 
grass-land  is  scarce  near  the  towns,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
coast  lands  are  not  suitable  for  grazing  purposes.  But  green  food 
can  be  grown  in  abundance  for  them.  Sugar-cane,  when  the  land 
is  enriched  with  the  manure  of  the  cattle,  gives  a  tremendous 
weight  of  fodder  to  the  acre  ;  and  though  it  is  stated  sugar-cane 
is  not  a  good  milk-producing  food,  I  have  good  reason  for  thinking 
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the  contrary  is  the  case.  Such  excellent  foods  as  sweet  potatoes, 
pumpkins  and  green  maizestalks  are  safe  and  heavy  crops.  There 
are  grasses,  too,  which  might  be  grown  as  crops  which  yield  very 
heavily,  and  are  known  to  be  first-rate  for  dairy  stock.  A  grass 
which  grows  all  over  sub-tropical  countries,  and  which  is  very 
abundant  on  the  coast  lands,  known  to  colonists  as  guinea  grass, 
and  to  the  natives  as  babu  (Panicum  maximum),  is  most  prolific, 
and  should  be  grown,  cut  and  fed.  Another  grass  holding  out 
excellent  promise  for  our  present  purpose  is  known  to  botanists  as 
Paspalum  dilatatum,  but  it  has  no  local  name.  The  director  of 
the  Durban  Botanic  Gardens  knew  this  grass  as  an  inhabitant  of 
the  Colony  years  ago,  but  it  is  not  known  with  certainty  whether 
it  is  a  true  native  or  an  introduced  plant.  Attention  has  been 
directed  of  late  years  to  its  probable  high  value  as  a  fodder  plant 
when  cultivated,  and  it  has  been  now  grown  experimentally  both 
on  the  coast  and  up-country,  and  on  the  coast,  at  all  events, 
gives  high  promise.  This  grass  is  the  great  standby  of  the  dairy 
farmers  of  Northern  New  South  Wales  in  a  climate  very  similar 
to  our  coast  lands.  Should  it  succeed  equally  well  here  it  ought 
to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  cattle  owners  in  the  land  near 
the  sea. 

Against  these  advantages  of  high  prices,  mild  climate,  easily- 
grown  fodder,  we  have  to  place  the  fact  that  cattle  are  difficult 
to  rear  on  the  coast  and  must,  generally  speaking,  be  brought 
from  up-country,  and  when  brought  acclimatized.  At  one  time 
the  danger  of  loss  was  considerable,  but  now  that  better  methods 
are  used,  with  care  and  knowledge  this  risk  is  not  very  great. 
The  price  of  good  milch  cows  is  high.  A  cow  giving  15  bottles 
(2J  gallons)  a  day,  which  is  a  full  average  beast,  would  cost  about 
£3Q  to-day,  a  price  leaving  a  very  good  profit  to  the  up-country 
farmer  who  raises  her  upon  the  grass.  But  to  succeed  in  the 
dairying  business  requires,  in  common  with  almost  every  calling, 
knowledge  of  coloured  labour,  native  and  Indian,  tact,  a  con- 
stant supervision  and  attention  to  details  to  prevent  waste  of 
time  and  material  at  the  hands  of  the  unskilled  and  careless 
labourers. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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AN   EAST   AFRICAN    GOOD-NIGHT 

BY  G.  COLLEN. 

THE  echoes  of  the  last  chords  of  the  organ  had  just  died  away 
within  the  church.*  The  player  ceases,  and  gazes  around  at  the 
faint,  mysterious,  tinted  lights  which  creep  through  the  rose- 
coloured  windows.  The  hour  of  sunset  is  past  and  gone,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  all  will  be  utter  darkness.  The  shadows  had 
stolen  a  march  on  the  unconscious  lingerer;  it  is  growing  late, 
and,  with  a  sorrowful  feeling,  he  closes  the  stops,  covers  the 
cherished  instrument  with  its  green  baize  cloth,  utters  an  "  Au 
revoir,"  goes  noiselessly  down  the  darkened  aisle,  and  issues  forth 
into  the  tepid  evening  air.  No  light  is  necessary  to  guide  his 
footsteps  homeward,  for  already  the  moon  is  rising  and  the  path 
is  good.  Now  and  again,  a  dark  form  passes  swiftly  by,  but  not 
without  the  customary  salutation,  "  Yambo,  bwana !  "  ("  How 
are  you,  master  ? ")  for  is  not  he  who  has  issued  forth  from 
the  church  the  "  big  man  "  and  "  father  "  of  all  the  surrounding 
people  ? 

The  house  is  soon  reached,  and  the  civil  officer  in  charge  of 
the  Government  station — for  such  he  is — seeks  the  comfortable 
chair,  and  indulges  in  a  few  moments'  glance  at  the  latest  home 
papers. 

He  scans  the  columns  full  of  the  news  of  the  West,  and 
wishes — but  what  he  does  wish  is  of  no  consequence  here  ;  and 
so,  laying  aside  the  paper,  he  calls  out,  "  Boy,  Chakula  leli  " 
("Bring  dinner"),  and  seats  himself  at  the  table  to  do  battle 
against  the  indifferent  food  prepared  by  the  Swahili  cook.  On 
the  table  are  bunches  of  bananas  and  a  plate  of  oranges,  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  position  to  cover  the  defects  of  the  dishes  to 
come.  Then  the  boys,  treading  noiselessly  over  the  matting, 
bring  the  evening  meal,  dignified  by  the  title  of  dinner.  How 
intolerably  long  are  the  intervals  between  the  courses  !  He  gets 
up  for  a  stroll  round  the  room,  seeking  a  journal  to  while  away 
the  time,  and,  as  he  does  so,  there  is  a  sudden  patter  of  rain  on 

*  Mission  Church,  Babai,  East  Africa. 
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the  corrugated  iron  roof.  He  steps  on  to  the  back  verandah  and 
looks  out.  Dark,  threatening  clouds  are  scurrying  across  the 
face  of  the  bright  full  moon ;  anon  it  peeps  forth  in  all  its 
splendour,  covering  the  ground  with  a  silvery  whiteness.  After 
all,  it  was  only  a  shower,  and  the  clouds  have  rolled  by. 

The  parrot,  "  Kasuko,"  perched  on  the  top  of  his  cage,  glad 
to  assert  once  more  his  self-importance,  and  to  prattle  his  cheerful 
vocabulary,  says,  "  Come  on,  come  on  !  "  and  the  little  monkey 
nestles  once  more  in  his  box,  rather  annoyed  at  having  been 
awakened  from  his  repose.  The  next  course  is  not  yet  forth- 
coming, and  the  patient  master  wanders  on  to  the  front  verandah 
and  out  into  the  glorious  moonlight. 

Along  the  walk  the  police-sentry  is  pacing  to  and  fro,  musket 
on  shoulder.  The  tall  cocoanut  trees  rise  on  high,  as  though 
striving  to  catch  more  light  from  the  full  moon's  rays,  like  long, 
lanky  giants  shaking  their  heavy  heads  in  the  strong  night  breeze 
as  they  dance  to  the  everlasting  music  of  the  cicalas  on  the  palm- 
trees.  It  is  a  weird,  impressive  scene,  as  the  humble  empire- 
builder  gazes  from  the  path  at  the  snugly  nestling  bungalow, 
with  the  flag-staff  at  its  northern  end,  all  amid  the  palms  and 
cocoanuts.  As  he  stands  there,  the  clash  of  plates  reminds  him 
that  the  next  course  is  ready,  and  a  "boy,"  dressed  in  a  long, 
white,  flowing  garment,  greets  him  with  "  Tayari !  "  (ready). 

Speedily  it  is  finished,  but  not  yet  the  boy's  work,  for  the  dog 
is  eagerly  watching  the  door,  with  her  front  paws  stretched  out, 
ready  to  demolish  the  plate  of  meat  and  rice  which  seems  to  her 
intolerably  slow  in  coming.  Surely  the  evening's  work  is  done  ; 
but  not  yet,  for  there  is  a  thud  on  the  sideboard,  and  the  white 
cat  springs  nimbly  down  from  her  favourite  resting-place  on  the 
top  of  the  cupboard.  Her  milk  had  nearly  been  forgotten.  Soon, 
however,  after  it  has  been  well  ascertained  that  the  ha-ppy  family 
of  animals  do  not  go  to  bed  hungry,  the  easy  chair  is  again 
sought,  and  the  breath  of  Sancta  Nicotina  Consolatrix  floats 
in  the  air,  only  to  be  gently  dissipated  by  the  wind  through  the 
open  door.  But  somehow  the  smoker  cannot  read.  There  is 
something  in  the  air  which  imparts  a  vague  feeling  of  restlessness, 
scattering  any  concentration  to  the  four  winds.  So,  rising,  he 
walks  over  to  the  writing-table  and  opens  his  desk.  Yes  !  the 
home  mail  leaves  in  two  days,  and  the  old  folks  at  home  would 
like  a  letter !  Minutes  fly  by,  and  the  clock  in  the  office  strikes 
eleven.  "  What  are  they  doing  yonder,"  he  muses — "  we  are 
about  two  hours  ahead — sitting  in  the  old  drawing-room  quietly 
reading,  or  talking  of  their  sons  scattered  among  the  outposts 
of  the  Empire?"  He  closes  the  letter,  then,  as  he  rises,  takes 
his  lamp  in  hand,  and  bolting  the  doors  of  the  sitting-room, 
moves  to  the  adjoining  bedroom. 
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All  is  now  darkness  in  the  room  just  left,  and  the  flood  of 
light  issuing  from  the  bedroom  door  which  leads  on  to  the  front 
verandah  streams  out,  and  is  lost  in  the  brightness  of  the  moon- 
light. "  The  light  has  moved,"  mutters  to  himself  the  make- 
believe  sentry,  "  all's  well,  now  for  a  nap  !  " 

Then,  as  the  shadow  of  the  officer  is  seen  moving  to  and  fro 
in  the  room,  there  resounds  the  faint  tune  of  "  Way  down  upon 
the  Swanee  Kiver,"  the  lamp  is  extinguished,  the  rays  of  the 
moon  have  no  longer  any  rivalling  light ;  the  drowsy  sentry 
murmurs  once  more,  "  All's  well !  "  and  so — "  Good-night." 

G.  COLLEN. 
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INDIAN   AND  COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

VARIOUS  causes  have  combined  during  the  past  month  to 
prevent  the  investment  markets  from  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
the  commercial  and  monetary  conditions  at  home.  The  most 
serious  new  factor  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view  is  the  native 
outbreak  in  Natal,  but  the  political  uncertainty  in  the  Transvaal, 
and  the  distrust  in  the  Imperial  Government's  ability  successfully 
to  perform  its  difficult  task  of  placing  the  Government  of  the  new 
Colony  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  have  still  exerted  a  greatly  dis- 
turbing influence  in  the  Stock  Exchange.  Then  there  have  been 
distinctly  adverse  effects  from  stringency  in  some  foreign  money 
markets  due  to  different  temporary  circumstances.  But  the 
improved  position  at  home,  which  justified  the  reduction  of  the 
Bank  rate  from  4  to  3£  per  cent.,  has  acted  powerfully  in  sup- 
porting the  prices  of  high-class  securities,  and  there  are  generally 
few  declines  to  be  recorded  in  the  table  given  here. 

The  scheme  for  the  absorption  of  the  Kalka-Simla  Railway 
by  the  Indian  Government  seems  to  be  another  instance  of  the 
Department's  ability  to  drive  a  hard  bargain,  and  some  of  the 
stockholders  are  inclined  to  complain  that  they  are  entitled  to 
more  liberal  terms  from  the  Government  than  they  would  obtain 
from  a  profit-earning  company  desirous  of  acquiring  their  property. 

INDIAN  GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present  Amount. 

When 
Redeem- 
able. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

INDIA. 

.£ 

3J  %  Stock  (t)      ... 

62,693,627 

1931 

105* 

3* 

Quarterly. 

3  %      „     («)      ... 

54,635,384 

1948 

96f 

8 

2J%      „    Inscribed  (*) 

11,892,207 

1926 

81f 

3^ 

3J  %  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 
3    %      „          „     1896-7 

*  * 

(a) 
1916 

99 
85* 

jf 

3* 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date,  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated.— ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price 

• 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS, 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 

3 

6 
3* 

100 
100 
100 

90^ 
149) 
9f)J 

t 

i 

»l 

3^ 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Bombay,  Bar.  &  C.  India,  gtd.,  5  %     . 
Burma  Guar.  2*  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 

3,000,000 
7,550,300 
2,000,000 

800,000 

4* 

$ 

6 

100 
100 
100 

100 

104^ 

109 
151i 

\ 

! 

41 

3! 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g.  4%  +  fc\ 
sur.  profits  (t)     / 

2,436,000 

6 

100 

125, 

t 

M 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4J  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits}*) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4f  %  (t)      
Do.  do.  4|  %  (t)      

4,114,000 
1,435,650 
6,500,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 

-WH«  **|H  «HM 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

138J 
134J 
92^ 
120' 
112 
102^ 
127i 
118i 

m 

• 

i 

; 

? 

\ 

3] 

3i 
3i 

4 
4 

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3£  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

2,000,000 
1,112,900 
200,000 
379,580 

6 
3i 

I* 

100 
100 
100 
100 

124J 
95i 
15li 
108J 

4 

? 

33 

South  Indian  4}  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  
Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.f  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

425,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,195,600 

1 

100 
100 
100 
100 

135, 
llli 
102, 
108^ 

3' 
6^ 

4, 
B| 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L.     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

sf 

5 
5 

100 
100 
100 

300 

117i 
94i 
103i 
110^ 

3 
3, 
4 

4 

BANES. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  Ohina    / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

59^ 

' 

41 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

10 

12J 

84 

33 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

However  that  may  be,  precedent  at  least  should  have  prepared 
them  for  the  probability  that  the  Indian  Government  would  have 
a  keen  eye  to  profit  in  any  scheme  it  would  accept.  The  proposed 
terms  practically  amount  to  buying  out  the  Ordinary  stockholders 
at  15s.  in  the  pound. 

The  report  of  the  excellently-managed  Chartered  Bank  of 
India,  Australia  and  China  shows  that  the  institution  has  taken 
another  step  in  its  steady  progress.  The  net  profits  for  1905 
amounted  to  £262,032  against  £239,594  for  1904,  and  the  directors 
are  able  to  increase  the  dividend  from  11  to  13  per  cent.,  to  carry 
a  round  £100,000  to  reserve,  write  £25,000  off  bank  premises 
account,  and  still  leave  £86,000,  more  than  was  brought  in,  to  be 
carried  forward.  The  reserve  now  stands  at  £975,000,  while  the 
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paid-up  capital  is  £800,000.  The  £20  shares  are  fully  paid,  and 
considering  the  strong  position  of  the  bank  they  seem  an  excellent 
investment  at  their  present  quotation  of  59£,  at  which  the  yield  is 
4f  per  cent. 

A  prominent  position  has  been  taken  during  the  past  month 
by  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Kailway,  which  have 
been  as  full  of  surprises  as  ever.  The  report  disconcerted  the 
market  by  its  announcement  that  the  directors  had  decided  to 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4%Inter-n  Guaran- 
colonialj  1    teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

101 
102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4  %    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

103 

3^ 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %      „     Regd.  Stock 

1,926,300\ 
5,  073,700) 

1906-8 

1  102 

\     •*•"•*•«*' 

—     \ 
-    / 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,087,721\ 
4,355,415/ 

1910 

-    \ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

3i  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,742,000 

1909-34 

lOli 

— 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

Ol  o/                                          /^\ 

^5  7o     ii             ii    W 

3,517,600 
10,200,429 
2,000,000 

1910-35* 
1938 
1947 

98 
85 

? 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

104 
110 

4* 

|l  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

104 

HI 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

87 

SA 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

5  %  Bonds  . 

639,400 

1906 

1021 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

87 

3ii 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3    %    Deb  \ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 

permanent 

102 

85x 

H 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

106x 

3| 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  3i  %  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
387,501 

1923 
drawings 

103 
97 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5%  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

4| 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt. 
Do.  3J  %  Bonds     . 

300,910 
249,312 
1,109,844 

1922-28* 
1913 
1929 

102 
101 
95 

1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

3$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 
Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

117,200 
138,000 

1932 
1914 

101 
107 

?8 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 
30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments, 
(z)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

H 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$101,400,000 

6 

$100 

178$ 

3, 

\ 

Do.  4  %  Preference  . 

£7,778,082            4 

100 

104£ 

3^ 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

110& 

3 

\ 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£16,922,305            4 

100 

111* 

3 

I 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£22,475,985!        nil 

Stock    i       26fs 

nil' 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

i 

118x 

4, 

% 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

„            108«ia; 

4^ 

»s 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „       . 

£7,168,055 

2 

64lx 

3-1 

Jw 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£6,629,315 

4 

II 

102a 

BJ 

6 

• 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

135 

4 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£15,135,981 

4 

100 

109 

3j 

6 

BAKES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

259* 

3^ 

• 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50     i       70" 

*j 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000            7         i      $50 

18A 

3; 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319       57s.  persh. 

1 

39 

7i 

Hudson's  Bay      . 

100  000       *ft«  ««r  ah 

10* 

Q! 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7 

5 

6I 

6j 

Do.  new    

25,000 

7 

3 

3 

7 

British  Columbia  Electrio\Def  . 

£210,000 

6 

Stock 

121$ 

H 

Railway  /Pref  . 

£200,000 

6 

Stock 

lllj 

4 

£1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3$  %  Sterling  Bonds 
3  %  Sterling        „ 

2,178,800 
825,000 

1941-7-8 
1947 

97 
83 

3j 
* 

i 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

103 

3, 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

502,476 

1935 

109 

3< 

4  %  Cons,  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

109 

B, 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

start  renewing  the  locomotives  out  of  revenue  now  that  the  work 
of  strengthening  the  bridges  had  been  nearly  completed.  Then, 
at  the  meeting,  there  was  an  unpleasant  surprise  in  the  sudden 
announcement  of  an  adverse  legal  decision  in  Michigan  involving 
the  payment  of  additional  taxation,  with  arrears  for  some  years 
past.  The  actual  amount  involved  is  not  stated,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  heavy  to  be  described  by  Sir  Charles  Eivers- Wilson, 
the  president  of  the  company,  as  something  rather  disagreeable. 
In  spite  of  these  adverse  factors  the  rapid  increase  in  traffic 
receipts  gives  the  company  excellent  prospects  for  the  current 
year.  For  the  first  two  months  the  net  revenue  shows  an 
increase  of  as  much  as  £40,300,  and  if  this  rate  of  increase  is 
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maintained  for  the  rest  of  the  year  the  third  preference  stock- 
holders will  not  be  very  far  from  getting  their  coveted  4  per 
cent. 

Australian  financial  affairs  are  now  attracting  more  attention 
on  this  side  of  the  world  than  has  been  the  case  for  a  long  time. 
There  is  no  longer  cause  to  complain  that  Australian  finance  is  only 
referred  to  in  the  press  when  some  item  of  intelligence  gives  an 
opening  for  adverse  and  often  not  very  reasonable  criticism.  The 
wonderful  recuperation  which  has  followed  on  recent  good  seasons, 
the  great  increase  in  productive  output,  the  satisfactory  position 
of  external  trade  and  the  development  lately  witnessed  in  some 
branches  of  mining  operations  have  served  to  effect  a  change  of 
attitude.  A  more  reasonable  view  prevails  of  the  material  wealth 
and  prospects  of  the  Australian  Commonwealth ;  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  restoration  of  confidence  has  been  materially 
assisted  by  the  improved  financial  administration  of  the  public 
revenues  in  the  various  States.  On  the  other  hand  investors  are 
still  inclined  to  be  a  little  distrustful  regarding  the  tendency  of 
Australian  legislation,  as  it  may  affect  the  interests  of  capitalists, 
and  if  this  feeling  could  be  removed  the  outlook  would  be 
materially  brighter. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  evinced  in  the  Conference  of 
Australian  Premiers  which  has  just  been  held  at  Sydney.  A 
principal  subject  of  discussion  was  apparently  the  Braddon  clause 
in  the  Federal  constitution  under  which  the  States  receive  three- 
fourths  of  the  Federal  customs  and  excise  revenue.  This  arrange- 
ment will  expire  in  1911,  and  a  distinct  difference  of  opinion  was 
disclosed  between  the  Federal  and  State  representatives  with 
regard  to  its  continuance  or  otherwise.  While  the  States  wish 
the  existing  arrangement  to  be  renewed,  either  for  an  extended 
period  or  permanently,  the  Federal  Premier  desired  that  a  fixed 
sum  should  be  substituted  for  the  three-fourths  payment,  and 
warned  the  State  Premiers  that  their  requirement  is  impossible. 
They,  however,  adhered  to  their  view,  and  for  the  present  the 
matter  remains  unsettled. 

On  the  question  of  the  transfer  of  the  State  debts,  which 
naturally  came  up  for  discussion,  the  Conference  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  Commonwealth 
to  consider  the  matter.  Whether  this  resolution  will  lead  to  any 
definite  action  in  the  near  future  remains  to  be  seen.  The 
absence  of  actual  results  after  lengthy  consideration  of  the  subject 
at  previous  conferences  does  not  induce  a  sanguine  view,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  prospect  of  a  successful  conversion  operation 
is  perhaps  more  hopeful  now  than  formerly.  Several  other 
subjects  affecting  the  joint  interests  of  Commonwealth  and  States 
were  dealt  with,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  vigorous 
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common  action  is  contemplated  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
immigration,  on  which  the  future  prosperity  of  Australia  will  so 
much  depend. 

Among  other  resolutions  passed  at  the  Conference  was  one  to 
the  effect  that  the  different  States  should  co-operate  with  regard 
to  loans  in  order  to  avoid  competition  and  secure  the  best  terms. 
The  latest  cable  announces  that  the  Premiers  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria  and  South  Australia  took  advantage  of  the  meeting  to 
agree  upon  a  scheme  for  the  construction  of  locks  on  the  Murray 
and  Murrumbidgee  rivers  and  on  the  appointment  of  a  Commis- 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  t) 
34%      „             „      t 
3%        „             „    fi 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

110£ 
100 
89£ 

3| 
3* 
3T% 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Got, 

VlCTOBIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%         „         1885     . 
3*o%       „         1889  (t) 
4  %         M               • 
3%         „         (*)  .     . 

5,432,900 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,496,081 

1908-13 
1920 

1921-6f 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 
104 
10  1^ 
102J 
90i 

3| 
3| 
3i 
3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%      „             „    (*) 
3%        „             „    (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30* 
1922-47f 

10U 
89 

3^ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AUSTBALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

A.  °/ 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 

1907-16* 
1916 

101 
101 

3$ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 
3J%      „             »    (* 

So/                                              t 
/O                  »»                              II           V 

3°/                                            / 
/O                  II                              II           l 

6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26J 
After  1916J 

102 
102 
89 
89 

31 
3| 

BA 

8A 

|l  Apr.  —  1  Oct. 
1  Jan,—  1  July, 

WESTERN  AUSTBALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  .     . 

s¥      "          8'     * 
d  7o        ii         (f)  • 

3O/                                                    /J\ 
%        ii         (t)  .     . 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

102 
991 

88 
89£ 

w 

3^ 
33 
3f 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
jl  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA, 

3$  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 

of    ••      ..  to 

37.                      •  fr) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40f 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

lOOi 
107 
89 

3A 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

IB 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

t  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(f)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne*  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

3S 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 
Do.     Harbour     Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

850,000 
500,000 

1915-22* 
1908-9 

103 
103 

BA 

11  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%Bds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102 

3| 

Melbourne         Trams  \ 
Trust  4*%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

106 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

I 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

Uan.—  Uuly, 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

1 
Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  BisohoS  .     .     . 
Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  Western  Australia  6  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  4  %  Deb.  Bonds,  Guaranteed  .     . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£670,000 
£500,000 

40,000 

* 

H 

nil 
4 

12 

5 
100 
100 
100 

40 

4 
97 
47* 
101 

95* 

3| 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
»  Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 
4 
6 
4 
6 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

44* 
49* 
101 

H 

102 
5f 

4/ff 

iii 

i 

VB 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Do.  4%            „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,224,525 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

112* 
103 

81* 

4r" 
3$ 

*i 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,705 

4 

100 

71* 

5A 

Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     . 
South  Australian  Company. 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  , 
Do,  5  %  Cum.  Pref.  .           ... 

20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

£3 

*$ 

nil 

5 

»1 
20 

1 
10 

69* 
47* 

10 

!! 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12 
Do.  4$  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .     .     . 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

*i 

100 
100 

102 
103 

4$ 
4J 

sion  to  control  the  work.  The  agreement  is  to  be  submitted  for 
ratification  by  the  Parliaments  of  the  respective  States  and  the 
work  commenced  immediately  thereafter.  The  total  expense 
involved  is  estimated  at  2£  millions,  but  the  amount  expended  by 
each  State  is  not  to  exceed  £100,000  per  annum.  When  com- 
pleted the  works  will  facilitate  navigation  and  admit  of  diversion 
of  large  quantities  of  water  for  irrigation  and  conservation 
purposes. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
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Trade,  acting  on  the  nomination  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  and  of  the  Federal  Government,  has  appointed  Mr.  David 
George  a  member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  Commercial  Intelligence.  Mr.  George  is  well  known  in 
London  and  in  Australia  as  the  London  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
New  South  Wales,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  forty- 
four  years.  His  financial  ability  combined  with  his  lengthy 
experience  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Australian  affairs  will  render 
his  advice  of  great  service  to  the  Committee,  and  a  better  repre- 
sentative of  Australian  interests  could  hardly  have  been  found. 
Needless  to  say  the  appointment  has  met  with  the  highest  approval 
in  Anglo- Australian  circles. 


NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 

266,300 

1914 

107 

3tf 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 

5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

126,300 

1908 

lOla; 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929 

108 

3& 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

8»%      ,,            »     .8} 

3%        „           „      (t) 

6,373,629 
6,384,005 

1940 
1945 

102 
90 

a 

3A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 
1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(»)  Ex  dividend. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

4| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.Hbr.Bd.5%Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105x 

*A 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand! 
4%  Qua.  Stockf      ./ 

£1,000,000 

— 

103 

3$ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan      .     .     . 

|    200,000 

1926 

124 

*A 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

121i 

*£ 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

110 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

110 

q 

. 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7$  Shares  JB2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

•i 

5H 

Jan.  —  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .      ./ 

200,000 

1909 

103 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

93 

«ii 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.  j 

422,900 

1934 

108 

*& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.'l 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

112 

«& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks   . 

130,000 

jj 

116 

SJ 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4*%  Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

105 

*i 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

H 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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It  is  evident  that  New  Zealand's  balance-sheet  for  the  finan- 
cial year  ended  31st  March  will  maintain  the  Colony's  long 
record  of  prosperity.  The  High  Commissioner  has  been  informed 
by  cable  that  the  year  finished  with  a  surplus  of  £775,000.  The 
receipts  amounted  to  £7,628,300,  and  the  total  estimated  ex- 
penditure is  £7,114,300.  There  is  thus  a  surplus  of  £514,000  on 
the  year's  operations.  The  previous  year  finished  with  a  surplus 
of  £761,000,  out  of  which  £500,000  was  transferred  to  the  Public 
Works  Fund  in  aid  of  loan  expenditure ;  the  balance  of  £261,000 
added  to  the  £514,000  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  makes 
up  the  £775,000  surplus  referred  to  above.  The  revenue  for  the 
year  shows  an  increase  of  £281,000  on  the  previous  year's  receipts 
and  is  £161,000  more  than  Mr.  Seddon's  estimate.  Expenditure 
has  also  largely  increased,  being  higher  by  £478,000  ;  but  this 
increase  was  anticipated  and  is  principally  due  to  special  appro- 
priations arranged  for  in  the  last  budget. 

The  chairmen  of  the  South  African  banking  companies  who 
have  recently  held  their  meetings  seem  unanimous  as  to  the 
bright  prospect  in  store  for  the  country  now  that  it  is  really 
beginning  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  At  the  meeting, 
for  instance,  of  the  National  jBank  [of  South  Africa,  to  whose 
satisfactory  results  reference  was  made  here  last  jnonth,  the 
chairman  spoke  especially  of  the  improvement  in  the  conditions 
of  the  farming  interests  of  the  new  colonies. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY, 

4$%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 
4  %  1886        „ 
8*%  1886      „        (*). 
3%  1886        „        (?: 

804,400 
3,733,195 
9,997.566 
13,263,067 
7,549,018 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929~49f 
1933-43f 

lOlsc 
108 
102 

98$ 
85 

1 

15  Apr.—  15  Got. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL, 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  . 
4%  Inscribed        .     . 

Q    Of 

v  7o         ii            ,     . 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49f 

105 
109 
100 

87 

4 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June—  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.—  1  July. 

TBANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

99| 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(*)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption, 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 
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SOUTH  AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Bloemfontein  4  % 

483,000 

1954 

97 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

101 

HI 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .      .     . 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

101 

BH 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

5,500,000 
625,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

94 
99 

1- 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1953 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Band  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

96 

*A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  "/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

92 

53 

Northern  Railway  of  the   S.  African  ( 
Rep.  4  7  Bonds  / 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

96 

o 

Rhodesia   Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.    Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Go.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

95 

5i 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,812,977 

5 

100 

93* 

5£ 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4| 

6<& 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f 

160,000 

111 

6* 

llja; 

6& 

Natal  Bank  £10    ....           .     . 

148,232 

14 

4 

5 

7 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

16 

5 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

17 

25 

75ix 

5JL 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

40 

5 

17 

llf 

South  African  Breweries 

950,000 

22 

1 

2J 

lOf 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

5,999,470 

nil 

1 

l^i 

nil 

Do.  5  %  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 
Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

68,066 
10,000 
45,000 

8 
10 

5 

5 
10 

7 

1 

1 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 

The  trade  returns  of  Cape  Colony  for  the  latter  half  of  last 
year  are  some  indication  of  the  general  improvement  of  com- 
mercial conditions.  The  exports  amounted  to  £20,634,000  against 
£16,937,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1904,  while  the 
imports  amounted  to  £10,289,000  against  £10,138,000. 

One  of  the  principal  factors  in  the  prospect  of  a  continued 
recovery  to  prosperity,  now  that  the  corner  has  been  turned,  is  the 
position  of  the  Transvaal  mining  industry ;  and  the  state  of  affairs 
resulting  from  the  Government's  action  with  regard  to  Chinese 
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Labour  and  from  the  general  political  uncertainty  is  anything  but 
satisfactory.  While  work  is  still  being  pushed  forward  in  the 
producing  mines,  many  of  the  deep  levels  still  in  course  of  develop- 
ment have  been  obliged  to  suspend  operations  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  fresh  capital  while  the  market  is  in  its 
present  depressed  condition.  Thus,  while  the  steady  increase  in 
the  output  is  maintained  all  hope  of  the  Band's  production  being 
largely  augmented  in  the  near  future  by  the  commencement  of 
crushing  in  new  mines  must  be  abandoned  until  some  solution 
of  the  labour  problem  is  discovered. 

With  regard  to  the  general  political  uncertainty  the  remarks 
of  Viscount  St.  Aldwyn  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Bank  of 
South  Africa  are  to  the  point.  He  said  that  he  supposed  there 
was  nothing  more  paralysing  to  the  progress  of  any  country, 
especially  in  a  country  like  South  Africa,  than  uncertainty  as  to 
its  political  and  industrial  future.  He  could  only  express  the 
wish  and  earnest  hope  that  those  who  were  at  present  in  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  Empire  might  be  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
wisdom  and  courage  in  the  great  task  before  them,  and  that  they 
might  be  bold  enough  to  ignore  some  of  the  wild  expressions 
which  even  they  themselves  had  used  in  the  heat  of  electioneering 
contests. 

For  March  the  aggregate  gold  production  from  the  Transvaal 
again  beat  all  previous  records,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  giving  the  returns  month  by  month  for  three  years  past, 
and  for  the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced : 


1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

January   .... 
February       .     .     . 
March      .... 
April  ... 

£3 
1,820,739 
1,731,664 
1,884,815 

1,568,508 
1,545,371 
1,698,340 
1  695  550 

1,226,846 
1,229,726 
1,309,329 
1  299  576 

£ 

846,489 
834,739 
923,739 
967  936 

£ 

1,534,583 
1,512,860 
1,654,258 
1  639  340 

May          .... 
June 

— 

,'768,'734 
751  412 

1,335,826 
1  309  231 

994,505 
1  012  322 

1,658,268 
1  665  715 

July    . 

,781,944 

1  307  621 

1  068  917 

1  711  447 

August 
September 
October    . 
November 
December 

~ 

,820,496 
,769,124 
1,765,047 
1,804,253 
1,833,295 

1,326,468 
1,326,506 
1,383,167 
1,427,947 
1,538,800 

1,155,039 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 
1,188,571 
1,215,110 

l',72<)|907 
1,657,205 

|fl,028,057 

Total*      .     .     . 

5,437,218 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 


The  Hand  native  labour  return  shows  no  recovery  from  the 
steady  decline  in  the  supply.  During  March  there  was  a  net  loss 
of  a  further  219  hands,  although  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  last  year  there  was  a  gain  of  5,237.  The  following  table  shows 
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the  returns  month  by  month   for  the  past  two  years,  and  for 
March,  1903,  when  the  figures  were  first  officially  published  : — 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

i 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Mouth. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Mouth. 

! 

March      1903 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 



March       1904 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340 

— 

April            „ 

5,284 

5,047 

237 

72,577 



May 

4,844 

6,643 

1,799* 

70,778 

— 

June             , 

5,257 

7,178 

1,921* 

68,857 

— 

July 

4,683 

6,246 

1,563* 

67,294 

1,384 

August         , 

6,173 

7,624 

1,446* 

65,348 

4,947 

September   , 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,039 

October.       , 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November  „ 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December  „ 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January   1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February    „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March         „ 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June            „ 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July            „ 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August        „ 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  „ 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      „ 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  „ 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  ,, 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March  .      „ 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

— 

*  Net  loss. 


The  gold  output  from  Ehodesia  during  March  was  again  the 
highest  ever  recorded,  amounting  to  44,574  ounces  against 
34,927  ounces  for  March,  1904.  The  following  table  enables 
comparison  with  the  monthly  returns  for  several  years  past : 


1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

6,371 

February 

38,037 

30,181 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

6,433 

March 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

April 



33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

5,755 

May. 

__ 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

4,939 

June 

— 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

6,104 

July 



34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

6,031 

August 



35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

3,177 

September 



35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

5,653 

October 



33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

4,276 

November  . 

— 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December  . 

— 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

5,289 

Total   . 

125,561 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,26& 

172,059 

91,940 

65,313 

The  complete  mineral  return  for  Khodesia  was  especially 
interesting,  as  it  included  for  the  first  time  the  production  of 
diamonds,  the  total  amount  declared  being  1,161  carats. 
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An  instructive  report,  recently  issued  from  the  Colonial  Office 
on  the  trade  and  finance  of  Ceylon,  clearly  shows  what  rapid 
progress  is  being  enjoyed  by  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our 
Crown  colonies.  The  figures  are,  it  is  true,  not  very  recent, 
being  only  brought  down  to  the  end  of  1904,  but  they  are 
apparently  the  most  recent  available.  The  revenue  for  the  year 
amounted  to  Es.  30,846,700,  which  was  Ks.  2,195,000  above  the 
estimates,  and  Bs.  1,423,000  above  the  previous  record.  In 
practically  every  department,  with  the  exception  of  the  receipts 
from  excise  and  land  sales,  there  was  a  substantial  increase. 


CROWN  COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3*%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

100 

3* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45t 

88 

3T9* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100     |       1934 

112 

§5 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,450,000 

1940 

94i 

H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3*%  ins  (*) 

341,800 

1918-43* 

98A- 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

110 

STS 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3*%  ins.  (t)      .     . 

1,452,400 

1919-49 

100 

3$ 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     ./ 

600,000 

1940 

98 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

110* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3£%  ins.  (t) 

532,892 

1929-54f 

99f 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

103 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  («).     .     . 

600,000 

1926-44f 

89 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Sbang-l 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

80,000 

Div.£410s. 

89$ 

5 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Amount  or 

Dividend 

Title. 

Number  of 

for  last 

Paid 

Price. 

Yield. 

Shares. 

Year. 

up. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,805,700 

3 

100 

100* 

an 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55,971  960 

4 

100 

106* 

3| 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

250,000 

8 

10 

27* 

2« 

Bank  of  Egypt      

30,000 

16 

12A 

37* 

5A 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

248,000 

*i 

T 

10* 

3A 

„               „             „       Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

10 

4 

„               „             „      Bonds     . 

£2,500,000 

•i 

100 

93* 

»tt 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


The  phenomenal  increase  of  activity  in  Egyptian  commercial 
and  financial  circles  is  reflected  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Egypt.  The  advance  in  the  Bank's  business  and  profits 
during  the  preceding  year  was  abnormally  great,  and  for  1905  the 
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position  has  been  quite  maintained.  The  aggregate  net  profits 
actually  show  a  decline  of  £29,000 ;  but  whereas  in  1904  £154,630 
was  derived  from  exceptional  sources,  only  £81,724  was  exceptional 
last  year,  so  that  the  ordinary  profits  of  the  institution  must 
have  expanded  considerably.  After  the  allocation  of  10  per  cent, 
of  the  net  profit  to  reserve,  and  a  further  £50,000  to  a  special 
fund  for  equalising  future  dividends,  a  distribution  of  8  per  cent, 
is  made  to  the  shareholders  against  7  per  cent,  for  1904.  The 
most  remarkable  item  on  the  balance-sheet  is  the  increase  of  the 
deposits  from  £3,608,917  to  no  less  than  £8,179,300,  indicating 
the  enormous  amount  of  capital  that  is  being  poured  into  the 
country. 

TBUSTEE. 

April  20,  1906. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  EEVIEW  cannot  hold 
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always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
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"  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 
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THE    PRINCE   AND   PRINCESS    OF   WALES 

IN   INDIA 

By  the  completion  of  the  royal  tour  in  India  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales  have  made  personal  acquaintance  with  most 
of  the  different  peoples  and  countries  which  comprise  the  vast 
population  and  territory  of  the  over-sea  possessions  of  the  Crown. 
A  unique  experience,  and  one  that  cannot  fail  to  confer  lasting 
benefits  on  the  Empire,  as  well  as  to  have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  still  more  exalted  position  which  one  day  their  Royal 
Highnesses  will  be  called  upon  to  fill. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  reproduce  here  a  record  of 
events  so  ably  and  fully  chronicled  and  described  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily  newspapers.  The  marvellous  way  in  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  performed  the  mission 
entrusted  to  them  by  his  Majesty  the  King  has  justly  called  forth 
the  gratitude  and  appreciation  of  every  Briton.  Nothing  remains 
to  be  said  that  would  enhance  that  gratitude  or  add  to  that 
appreciation.  How  zealously  their  Royal  Highnesses  have  carried 
out  in  every  detail  the  extensive  programme  mapped  out  for  them, 
and  the  immense  satisfaction  their  visit  has  given  to  the  people  of 
India,  are  matters  which  have  passed  into  history.  Already  we 
understand  our  fellow-Indian  subjects  better,  and  as  each  suc- 
ceeding decade  passes  we  shall,  one  and  all,  have  reason  to  look 
back  with  renewed  thankfulness  to  the  recent  tour  of  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  the  advantages  of  which  to  the  Indian 
Empire  as  well  as  to  the  Empire  at  large  must,  as  time  goes  on, 
be  more  and  more  pronounced. 

But  while  avoiding  ground  that  has  been  covered  in  the  daily 

press,  I  think  I  shall  understand  the  wishes  of  my  readers  aright 

if  I  afford  them  the  opportunity  to  study  at  leisure,  and  with  the 

help  of  a  specially  prepared  plan,  the  memorable  speech  delivered 
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by  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  occasion  of  the 
reception  given  to  their  Royal  Highnesses  by  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES'S   SPEECH* 

"  It  is  nearly  five  years  ago  that  the  Princess  of  Wales  and 
I  were  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  City  of 
London  in  this  ancient  hall,  on  the  termination  of  our 
memorable  tour  to  our  sister  nations  beyond  the  seas.  We 
are  met  here  to-day  under  similar  circumstances,  and  the 
conclusion  of  our  visit  to  the  great  Indian  Empire  may, 
I  think,  be  regarded  as  the  completion  of  the  mission 
originally  entrusted  to  us  by  the  King.  It  is  a  great  satisfac- 
tion to  us  that  we  have  been  privileged  to  visit  almost  every 
part  of  the  British  Empire.  In  thus  accomplishing  what  has 
been  the  ambition  of  our  lives,  the  Princess  and  I  desire  to 
express  our  sincere  gratitude  to  the  country  for  having 
enabled  us  to  make  this  long  voyage  in  such  a  fine  vessel  as 
the  Renown.  No  less  warmly  do  we  thank  the  Government 
of  India  for  the  admirable  arrangements  for  our  railway 
journeys  of  nearly  9000  miles,  which  were  made  with  every 
possible  consideration  for  our  convenience  and  safety.  It 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  we  spent  twenty-eight  nights 
in  our  comfortable  train. 

"  From  November  9,  the  day  of  our  brilliant  reception  on 
landing  at  Bombay,  until  the  moment  of  our  departure  from 
Karachi  on  March  19,  we  were  welcomed  everywhere  with  a 
display  of  enthusiasm  and  affection  which  profoundly  touched 
us,  and  the  memory  of  which  will  never  fade  from  our  minds. 
We  were  still  more  impressed  by  the  unmistakable  proofs  of 
genuine  devotion  and  personal  attachment  to  the  King- 
Emperor.  At  every  place  we  visited  where  my  dear  father 
had  been  thirty  years  ago,  the  event  was  spoken  of  with  the 
keenest  interest  and  pride,  not  only  by  those  who  remembered 
seeing  him,  but  also  by  the  younger  generation.  Although 
welcomed  everywhere  by  happy,  holiday-making  crowds, 
which  thronged  the  gaily  decorated  streets,  we  did  not  forget 
the  misery  and  poverty  which,  alas !  existed  in  certain 
districts  afflicted  by  famine  through  which  we  passed.  When 
at  Gwalior  I  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  famine 
camp,  and  saw  with  sad  interest,  but  with  satisfaction,  the 
excellent  arrangements,  effectually  carried  out,  for  mitigating 
the  sufferings  of  upwards  of  6000  men,  women,  and  children, 
who  were  there  employed,  fed,  and  cared  for. 

*  The  speech  was  given  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  "  Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra, 
their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Royal  Family,"  and  the  text  is  taken  from  the  Times  Report  (May  18).  It  is  an 
exact  reproduction  except  as  regards  the  allusions  to  her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Royal  Family,  which  are  here  omitted  as  not  coming  within 
the  purview  of  the  Royal  Tour  in  India. 
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"Our  visits  to  several  of  the  great  Feudatory  States  will 
always  be  reckoned  among  the  happiest  and  most  interesting 
of  our  experiences.  We  were  received  by  the  respective 
rulers  and  their  peoples  with  the  warmest  enthusiasm  ;  with 
all  the  gorgeousness  and  circumstance  of  old  Indian  customs, 
and  by  them  entertained  with  magnificent  hospitality.  I 
enjoyed  social  intercourse  with  many  of  these  great  princes, 
and  I  was  impressed  with  their  loyalty  and  personal  allegiance 
to  the  Crown,  their  nobility  of  mind,  their  chivalrous  nature, 
and  the  great  powers  which  they  possess  for  doing  good.  In 
several  of  these  States  the  Imperial  Service  troops  are  an 
important  feature.  They  are  raised,  equipped,  and  main- 
tained by  the  princes  themselves,  to  be  placed  at  our  disposal 
in  case  of  war.  Though  the  States  supply  their  own  officers, 
the  regiments  are  under  the  guidance  and  inspection  of 
British  officers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  excellent  move- 
ment may  be  extended  throughout  all  the  Feudatory  States. 

"  No  one  could  possibly  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonder- 
ful administration  of  India.  Time  did  not  permit  of  our 
leaving  the  beaten  track  for  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
thereby  gaining  an  insight  into  the  machinery  of  that  most 
efficient  organisation — the  government  of  a  district.  But  we 
had  opportunities  of  seeing  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Presi- 
dencies and  of  the  different  provinces  the  general  and  admir- 
able working  of  the  Civil  Service.  At  the  same  time  we 
realised  that  it  is  a  mere  handful  of  highly-educated  British 
officials — often  living  a  hard  and  strenuous  life — frequently 
separated  from  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  subject  to  the 
trials  and  discomforts  of  the  plains,  who  are  working  hand  in 
hand  with  representatives  of  the  different  races  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  enormous  areas,  and  in  the  government  of 
millions  of  people. 

"  During  the  month  of  December,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Eawal  Pindi,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  staying  with  Lord 
Kitchener  in  his  camp  of  manoeuvres,  and  witnessed  opera- 
tions on  an  extended  scale  between  two  armies  numbering 
in  all  over  55,000  men,  terminating  in  a  review  and  march 
past  of  the  largest  force  ever  brought  together  in  India  in 
time  of  peace.  I  was  struck  with  the  general  fitness  and 
splendid  appearance  of  the  British  troops,  with  the  physique 
and  power  of  endurance  of  the  native  army  and  the  dash  of 
its  cavalry.  While  throughout  the  army  I  found  an  earnest 
desire  for  increased  efficiency  and  for  readiness  to  take  the 
field.  I  was  especially  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  of  being 
associated  with  our  magnificent  army  in  India  under  such 
practical  conditions.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  during  my  tour 
I  was  able  to  inspect  over  143,000  troops. 

"  Having  seen  several  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions  in  different  parts  of  India,  I  gained  some  slight 
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idea  of  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  to  place  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes  a  liberal  education.  Let  me  take  as  an 
example  the  great  Mahomedan  college  and  school  at  Aligarh, 
which  is  supported  and  controlled  by  the  private  enterprise 
of  Mahomedan  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  India.  A  resi- 
dentiary system  similar  to  that  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has 
been  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  athletics  are  not  neglected, 
and  in  all  schools  and  colleges  there  is  much  emulation 
in  cricket  and  football.  Undoubtedly  such  institutions 
must  materially  affect  the  formation  of  character  in  future 
generations. 

"  If  I  were  asked  to  name  any  general  impressions  which 
I  have  formed  during  this  exceptional,  but  all  too  short, 
experience,  they  would  be  that  I  have  learnt  to  appreciate 
the  fact  that  India  cannot  be  regarded  as  one  country.  We 
talk  casually  of  going  to  India.  But  the  majority  of  us 
perhaps  do  not  realise  that  it  is  a  continent  with  an  area 
equal  to  the  whole  of  Europe  without  Russia,  containing  a 
population  of  300  millions  of  diverse  races,  languages  and 
creeds,  and  of  many  different  grades  of  civilization.  I  was 
struck  with  its  immense  size,  its  splendour,  its  numerous 
races,  its  varied  climate,  its  snow-capped  mountains,  its 
boundless  deserts,  its  mighty  rivers,  its  architectural  monu- 
ments, and  its  ancient  traditions.  I  have  realised  the 
patience,  the  simplicity  of  life,  the  loyal  devotion,  and  the 
religious  spirit  which  characterise  the  Indian  peoples.  I 
know  also  their  faith  in  the  absolute  justice  and  integrity 
of  our  rule.  I  cannot  help  thinking,  from  all  I  have  heard 
and  seen,  that  the  task  of  governing  India  will  be  made  the 
easier  if  we  on  our  part  infuse  into  it  a  wider  element  of 
sympathy.  I  will  venture  to  predict  that  to  such  sympathy 
there  will  be  an  ever-abundant  and  genuine  response.  And 
may  we  not  also  hope  for  a  still  fuller  measure  of  trust  and 
confidence  in  our  earnest  desire  and  efforts  to  promote  the 
well-being  and  to  further  the  best  interests  of  every  class  ? 

"  In  speaking  of  my  impressions,  I  should  like  to  briefly 
record  a  few  of  those  scenes  and  incidents  which  will  be  to 
us  of  lasting  value.  Would  that  I  were  able  to  in  any  way 
picture  our  arrival  in  Bombay,  amidst  the  greetings  and 
hearty  acclamations  of  its  cosmopolitan  population,  dressed 
in  every  conceivable  colour,  and  all  beneath  the  clearest  blue 
of  an  Eastern  sky.  Quitting  Bombay  in  tropical  heat  my 
thoughts  carry  me  from  there  over  hundreds  of  miles — almost 
as  far  as  from  London  to  Constantinople — to  the  rigorous 
climate  of  the  Khaibar  Pass.  The  Union  Jack  floating  over 
the  fortress  of  Jamrud  reminds  us  that  British  protection  is 
guaranteed  to  the  caravans  that  pass  twice  a  week  to  and 
from  Afghanistan  through  this  twenty-five  miles  of  neutral 
territory.  At  Lundi  Kotal,  the  further  entrance  of  the  pass, 
five  British  officers  and  a  regiment  of  Afridis — that  tribe 
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which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  fighting  against  us — now 
garrison  this  lonely  outpost  of  our  Indian  Empire.  To  the 
historic  stronghold  of  Ali  Mesjid  came  the  leading  khans, 
each  bringing  offerings  of  goodwill  in  the  shape  of  the  pick 
of  their  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  finest  specimens  of  their 
honey. 

"  Contrast  such  wild  and  semi-civilized  scenes  with  Delhi 
and  Agra,  those  centres  of  artistic  wealth  and  of  priceless 
architectural  monuments,  for  the  preservation  of  which  and 
for  the  care  now  bestowed  upon  them  universal  thanks 
are  due  to  the  late  viceroy,  Lord  Curzon.  Imagine  us  next 
at  Gwalior,  and  later  on  at  Benares,  making  our  public  entry 
under  conditions  impossible  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
mounted  as  we  were  on  elephants  gorgeously  caparisoned, 
and  passing  amidst  escorts  and  troops  clothed  and  equipped 
in  all  the  picturesqueness  of  medieval  pageantry.  But 
among  all  these  varied  and  striking  impressions,  none  have 
stirred  our  hearts  as  did  the  Ridge  at  Delhi,  and  the  grounds 
and  ruins  of  the  Lucknow  Residency.  They  recalled  with 
vivid  reality  those  glorious  heroes  and  those  thrilling  deeds 
which  will  for  ever  make  sacred  the  story  of  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  I  think  you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Colonel 
Bonham,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the  siege  of  Lucknow, 
is  present  here  amongst  us  to-day.  Although  he  was  wounded 
three  times  during  the  siege,  I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  still  fit 
and  well,  and  was  kind  enough  to  act  as  our  guide  when  we 
were  at  Lucknow  in  December  last. 

"  The  new  year  saw  us  in  Calcutta,  the  capital  of  India, 
and  the  second  largest  city  of  the  British  Empire,  where  our 
reception  was  most  cordial  and  sympathetic.  Here  I  had 
the  satisfaction  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the  Queen 
Victoria  Memorial-hall — a  great  and  national  memorial — the 
inception  of  which  is  chiefly  due  to  Lord  Curzon,  to  be  a 
treasure  house  of  relics  and  records  of  the  life  and  reign  of 
our  late  beloved  Sovereign,  whose  memory  is  held  in  loving 
veneration  by  every  race  throughout  the  continent  of  India. 
If  time  permitted  I  should  like  to  dwell  upon  Burma,  so 
different  as  it  is  to  India  in  the  nature  of  its  people  and  in  its 
social  characteristics,  to  speak  of  the  famous  Golden  Pagoda 
at  Eangoon,  of  the  interesting  sights  at  Mandalay,  and  of 
three  delightful  days  spent  on  the  great  river  Irawadi. 

"  Let  us  change  the  scene  to  Madras  and  its  historic 
associations  so  closely  connected  with  the  foundation  of  our 
Indian  Empire.  Let  us  pass  thence  through  the  hot  plains 
of  Southern  India,  turning  northwards  through  Benares,  the 
metropolis  of  Hinduism,  with  its  sacred  river  and  famous 
shrines,  until  at  length  we  re-enter  the  region  of  frosts  and 
snows  at  Quetta,  with  its  outpost  at  Chaman,  another  gate- 
way in  that  wild  and  mountainous  district  which  constitutes 
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our  North- West  Frontier  of  India.  Leaving  Quetta,  we 
retrace  our  steps  by  that  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  the 
railroad  through  the  Bolan  Pass,  and  descending  from  an 
altitude  of  5,500  feet,  we  pass  through  the  burning  plains  of 
Sind  and  reach  Karachi,  the  rapidly  growing  fort  of  that 
province.  And  here  we  bade  farewell  to  the  country  where 
for  many  months  we  had  found  a  second  home,  and  for 
whose  peoples  we  shall  preserve  a  lasting  affection. 

"  But  these  are  mere  first  impressions.  I  am  fully  aware 
how  impossible  it  is  to  gain  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  so  vast  a  country  by  a  visit  of  only  four  and  a  half 
months.  Yet,  I  would  strongly  suggest  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  great  questions  which  surround  the  India  of 
to-day,  to  go  there,  and  learn  as  much  as  is  possible  by 
personal  observation  on  the  spot.  And  I  cannot  but  think 
that  every  Briton  who  treads  the  soil  of  India  is  assisting 
towards  a  better  understanding  with  the  mother-country; 
helping  to  break  down  prejudice ;  to  dispel  misapprehension, 
and  to  foster  sympathy  and  brotherhood.  Thus  he  will  not 
only  strengthen  the  old  ties,  but  create  new  ones,  and  so, 
please  God,  secure  a  better  understanding  and  a  closer  union 
of  hearts  between  the  mother-country  and  her  Indian 
Empire." 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 's  voice 
could  be  heard  distinctly  in  all  parts  of  the  Guildhall,  while  the 
loud  and  prolonged  cheering  which  greeted  the  reception  of  so 
splendid  and  eloquent  an  oration,  indicated  the  warmth  of 
feeling  the  speech  generated  amongst  the  distinguished  and 
representative  audience  privileged  to  be  present  on  what  must 
ever  remain  a  most  notable  occasion  in  the  annals  of  British 
history. 

EDITOB. 


THE   PRINCESS   OF   WALES   IN   INDIA 

IMPRESSIONS  OF  A  LADY  RESIDENT 

WHEN  their  Koyal  Highnesses,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  honoured  the  Mahomedan  Anglo- Oriental  College  at  Aligarh 
with  a  visit,  English  House,  one  of  the  boarding-houses  con- 
nected with  the  institution,  was  also  inspected.  English  House 
is  conducted  on  English  lines,  and  the  lads  brought  up  there  be- 
come practically  European  and  not  Indian  gentlemen.  That  the 
visit  gave  infinite  pleasure  to  the  whole  Mahomedan  community 
need  scarcely  be  recorded.  How  it  was  appreciated  by  those 
immediately  associated  with  the  College  may  be  gathered  from 
the  exclamation  of  the  lady  superintendent  of  English  House. 
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"  How  delightful !  I  wish  it  could  come  all  over  again  !  "  The 
graciousness  of  the  Princess  on  this  as  on  every  occasion  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression,  and  the  interest  shown  by  Her 
Royal  Highness,  her  charm  of  manner  and  her  great  sympathy 
are  still  the  subject  of  conversation  at  Aligarh,  as,  indeed,  is  the 
case  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Indian  Empire. 

Her  Eoyal  Highness  made  acquaintance  with  her  Indian 
sisters  at  the  purdah  party  in  Bombay,  where  the  royal 
visitor  was  welcomed  with  poetic  Oriental  symbolism.  Eggs 
and  cocoanuts  were  broken  to  signify  that  for  her  all  evil  may 
be  turned  to  good.  Bowls  of  water  and  platters  of  rice  were 
circled  round  her  head  to  ensure  plenty.  Light  and  brightness 
were  invoked  by  the  Hindu  ceremony  of  arti.  Nuts  and  almonds, 
coins  and  pearls  were  scattered  over  the  Princess  emblematic  of 
prayers  for  riches  and  peace,  the  oil  of  the  nuts  metaphorically 
lessening  the  friction  of  life,  from  which  even  palaces  are  not 
exempt.  The  great  majority  of  those  tendering  homage  in  this 
picturesque  fashion  were  purdah  ladies,  charming  in  their  own 
way,  but  hardly  suitable  helpmates  for  young  men  trained  in  an 
English  house.  At  Aligarh  the  Princess  must  have  been  struck 
by  the  obvious  need  for  some  such  institution  for  girls.  Where 
are  wives  for  these  students  educated  in  western  ways  as  well 
as  western  language  and  literature  to  be  found? 

To  worthily  commemorate  the  honour  paid  by  the  King's  son 
to  Islam  large  sums  have  been  collected  towards  the  endowment 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  Science  School  to  be  added  to  the  Aligarh 
College.  Is  there  no  benevolent  and  far-sighted  Begum  to  come 
forward  and  start  an  English  House  for  girls  as  a  fitting  and 
permanent  memorial  of  the  first  visit  paid  to  India  by  its  future 
Empress  ?  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  his  Highness  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad,  the  premier  prince  of  Hindustan,  such  a  scheme 
may  commend  itself  to  his  munificence  in  memory  of  the  beloved 
daughter  whose  early  death  cast  so  great  a  gloom  over  the  royal 
visit  to  his  State.  No  doubt  the  name  of  the  young  princess  will 
be  perpetuated  in  some  form  in  his  own  territory,  but  at  present 
it  is  only  under  the  British  |  Government  that  the  people  have 
advanced  sufficiently  along  the  path  of  progress  to  obtain  the 
fullest  benefit  from  educational  institutions.  The  young  men  of 
the  country  are  being  pushed  along  at  almost  too  rapid  a  rate. 
Their  sisters  and  wives  are  lagging  so  far  behind  as  to  impede 
the  general  onward  march.  The  effect  of  a  tour  in  which  a 
Princess  of  Wales  has,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  accompanied 
the  Prince  cannot  yet  be  even  dimly  perceived.  From  behind 
screen  and  curtain  the  women  of  the  country  have  gained  but  a 
glimpse. 

One  of  her  Eoyal  Highness's  first  acts  after  setting  foot  on 
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Indian  soil  was  to  visit  the  Cama  Hospital  in  Bombay.  The 
women's  branch  of  the  medical  college  at  Lucknow  is  to  bear  her 
name.  In  Delhi  she  received  an  address  from  the  committee  of 
the  Victoria  Zenana  Hospital,  and  presented  a  large  signed  photo- 
graph of  herself  to  be  hung  in  the  building  when  completed, 
expressing  her  regret  that  it  was  not  ready  for  her  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  opening.  In  Hyderabad  she  laid  the  foundation  stone 
of  a  similar  institution  and  visited  the  existing  hospital.  Indeed, 
on  every  occasion  where  opportunity  presented  itself  the  Princess 
did  all  in  her  power  to  show  true  womanly  sympathy  with  the 
feminine  portion  of  the  people  whose  honoured  guest  she  was. 
And  they,  what  opinion  have  they  formed  of  the  Great  King's 
daughter  whose  coming  amongst  them  showed  unprecedented 
trust  and  affection  ? 

The  real  thoughts  of  India  are  a  sealed  book,  but  it  is  no 
hidden  truth  that  the  personality  of  the  Princess  coincides  with 
the  native  woman's  idea  of  the  highest  beauty.  Whiteness  of 
skin  is  naturally  what  an  Eastern  race  most  admires ;  blue  eyes 
and  golden  hair  especially  appeal  to  a  race  whose  own  orbs  are 
dark  and  tresses  dusky.  Slight  and  delicate  women  do  not  find 
favour  in  Oriental  eyes.  Hence  the  graceful  form  of  the  Princess 
and  her  powers  of  physical  endurance  charmed  and  fascinated  the 
people  of  India.  Altogether  the  Indian  women  were  delighted 
with  their  future  queen.  Her  Koyal  Highness  satisfied  both  sense 
and  sentiment.  To  such  a  mother  of  princes  they  were  prepared 
to  bow  down  with  loving  loyalty.  The  woman  of  the  people 
and  the  lany  in  the  palace  are  equally  enthusiastic  concerning  the 
Sharzadi. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  white  women.  "  We  are  all  in  love 
with  her  here,"  wrote  one  of  my  correspondents.  The  same  words 
were  echoed  from  every  place  visited  by  the  Princess.  While 
some  few  of  the  Europeans  scattered  about  this  vast  land  may 
have  been  born  in  a  sphere  entitling  them  to  personal  acquain- 
tance with  royalty,  to  most  of  them  presentation  to  their  Eoyal 
Highnesses  was  an  accidental  honour  due  to  official  position. 
The  ladies  thus  brought  into  prominence  have  one  and  all  been 
surprised  and  gratified  by  the  kindly  interest  the  Princess  has 
taken  in  them  and  the  conditions  of  their  lives.  Her  questions 
were  never  irrelevant,  her  constant  desire  was  to  express 
sympathy  and  acquire  information.  On  each  and  every  occasion 
the  Princess  displayed  a  well-balanced  and  thoughtful  mind  and 
a  disciplined  and  considerate  nature. 

No  matter  at  what  early  hour  of  the  morning  the  royal  train 
was  due,  the  Princess  of  Wales  descended  from  it  finished  to  the 
minutest  detail  of  her  toilette.  Her  simple  and  charming  attire 
was  invariably  remarked.  Like  her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra, 
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the  Princess  believes  that  the  secret  of  good  dressing  is  suit- 
ability. Her  favourite  colours  were  blue  and  white,  both  very 
becoming  to  the  fair  wearer.  In  the  matter  of  evening  dresses 
there  was  naturally  more  scope  for  sumptuousness.  In  shimmer- 
ing satin  and  gleaming  velvet,  blazing  with  diamonds,  the 
Princess  was  a  regal  and  magnificent  figure.  The  centre  of 
every  brilliant  throng  not  only  as  a  personage,  but  as  a  woman. 
An  object  of  respectful  admiration,  as  well  as  of  justifiable 
curiosity.  We  felt  a  kind  of  personal  pride  in  her.  Our 
Princess  was  the  very  best  type  of  English  womanhood. 

In  the  course  of  the  long  tour  covering  many  thousands  of 
miles  in  greatly  varying  climates  not  once  did  the  Princess  fail  to 
keep  an  engagement.  Whatever  the  time  fixed  for  her  appear- 
ance, there  was  Her  Royal  Highness,  punctual  to  the  minute, 
smiling  and  sweet.  Nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere  with 
settled  plans.  Often  she  must  have  been  distinctly  "  indis- 
posed "  for  some  social  function  of  the  pre-arranged  programme ; 
never  did  she  yield  to  temptation.  Consideration  for  others 
forbade ;  she  knew  the  disappointment  her  absence  would  entail. 
This  invariable  fulfilment  of  social  obligations  called  forth  uni- 
versal praise  and  appreciation,  showing,  as  it  did,  not  only  a 
kindly  disposition,  but  superb  health.  With  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  a  delicate  woman  could  not  have  gone  through  the  strain 
and  stress  of  four  months'  hard  travel,  with  never-ceasing  demands 
on  sympathy  and  interest,  and  have  exhibited  no  apparent  trace 
of  fatigue.  The  Princess  looked  as  bright  and  well  when  she 
sailed  from  Karachi  as  when  she  landed  at  Bombay. 

While  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  shooting  in  Gwalior  her 
Koyal  Highness  enjoyed  a  little  independent  tour,  which  included 
a  glimpse  of  the  Himalayas  and  their  guardian  snows.  It  must 
have  been  delightful  to  her  to  have  a  few  days  in  which  to  do  as 
she  liked.  And  with  characteristic  energy  she  employed  them 
usefully,  visiting  a  tea  garden,  and  generally  seeing  all  that  was 
possible  in  the  time.  Quietly,  almost  unattended,  she  ransacked 
bazaars,  buying  what  took  her  fancy,  and  especially  making  a 
collection  of  utensils  such  as  are  in  daily  use  in  ordinary  Indian 
households.  For  her  little  daughter's  Christmas  present  were 
sent  bangles  such  as  children  of  both  sexes  wear  in  this  country, 
the  metal  of  which  they  are  composed  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parents.  The  glamour  of  the  East  has  been  upon 
our  royal  visitor,  and  doubtless  some  shadow  of  it  will  ever 
remain. 

On  the  other  hand  she  has  learnt  something  of  the  tragedy 
of  life  for  her  own  country-women.  Her  childless  Christmas  at 
Gwalior — where  with  thoughtful  kindness  she  arranged  a  tree  for 
the  little  ones— must  have  brought  home  to  her  as  nothing  else 
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could,  the  numerous  Christmastides  that  Anglo-Indian  mothers 
spend  without  their  treasures.  The  abandonment  of  the  Nepaul 
shoot  on  account  of  cholera  showed  her  in  a  painful  flash  the 
constant  anxiety  which  her  white  sisters  endure.  In  spite  of 
every  precaution,  the  enjoyment  of  even  the  Prince  had  to  be 
relinquished.  Cholera  in  February  is  not  usual.  All  the  year 
round  wives  and  mothers  live  in  dread  of  what  an  hour  may 
bring  forth.  The  Sovereigns  of  England  are  constitutional 
monarchs,  not  directly  interfering  with  the  government  of  the 
country  or  its  dependencies.  Nevertheless  the  influence  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  must  make  for  good  after  their  personal 
experience.  They  have  seen  with  their  eyes,  and  heard  with 
their  ears. 

In  beautiful  Burma  the  Princess  met  Oriental  women  very 
different  from  those  in  India.  Untrammelled  by  caste  and  custom, 
the  women  are  the  more  important  section  of  the  community. 
According  to  modern  notions,  one  would  think  that  if  any  women 
in  the  world  were  contented  it  would  be  the  Burmese :  good  to 
look  upon,  charming  in  manner,  and  exercising  full  authority 
over  their  mankind.  With  the  innate  perversity  of  the  sex  the 
frequent  and  fervent  prayer  of  a  Burmese  woman  is  that  she  may 
in  her  next  incarnation  be  a  man. 

The  permanent  results  of  the  Koyal  Tour  cannot  yet  be 
foreseen.  In  days  to  come  some  amelioration  of  the  burden  of 
womanhood  in  India  may  be  directly  traceable  to  the  coming  of 
the  Princess.  Incidentally  the  effect  must  be  beneficial,  but  the 
East  moves  very  slowly,  and  hustling  is  labour  lost.  In  other 
countries  visited  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  during  the 
last  few  years,  they  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  colonists, 
somewhat  unlike  home-staying  Britishers,  but  Britishers  all  the 
same.  In  India  there  has  been  complete  novelty.  New  races, 
new  customs,  new  ways  of  living,  magnificent  buildings,  relics 
of  ancient  civilisations,  historical  scenes.  These  have  daily  been 
unfolded  and  claimed  each  their  share  of  interest.  It  is  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  people  of  the  Indian  Empire  to  know  that  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  enjoyed  their  visit,  and  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  repeat  that  the  inhabitants  of  every  place  visited 
rejoiced  greatly  to  see  their  Eoyal  Highnesses,  and  fully  and 
loyally  appreciated  the  honour  conferred  upon  them. 

LILIAN  DE  GEUYTHEE. 
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THE    SINAI    PENINSULA 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

IT  is  a  happy  coincidence  that  the  visit  of  the  German 
Municipal  Councillors  should  have  been  almost  contemporaneous 
with  the  news  that  the  Sultan  had  accepted  the  ultimatum 
presented  to  him  by  the  British  Government,  and  that  his 
acceptance  was  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  action  of 
Germany  in  giving  His  Majesty  to  understand  that  in  his  con- 
troversy with  Great  Britain  he  must  not  reckon  upon  any  support, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  Imperial  Government. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  two 
truths  upon  the  readers  of  The  Empire  Eeview.  The  first  is 
that  the  German  and  British  Governments  have  no  interest  in 
being  at  loggerheads  with  one  another,  and  that  on  the  contrary 
they  have  every  interest  in  remaining  on  friendly  relations. 
Month  after  month  I  have  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  tortuous 
intrigues  attributed  to  the  Kaiser  and  his  ministers  by  ingenious 
though  not  ingenuous  critics.  Day  after  day  the  course  of 
events  has  shown  that  I  was  right  in  my  scepticism,  and  that 
the  official  action  of  Germany  towards  England  has  throughout 
been  friendly  and  loyal.  Of  all  these  alleged  intrigues,  the  one 
most  generally  accepted  was  the  idea  that  Germany  was  plotting 
against  England  in  Turkey,  with  the  view  of  undermining  British 
trade  and  sapping  British  political  influence.  We  were  asked  to 
believe  that  Germany  was  anxious  to  embroil  England  with 
Turkey  whenever  an  opportunity  occurred.  A  signal  opportunity 
was  presented  by  the  Akaba  incident;  and  forthwith  Germany 
employed  her  influence  at  Constantinople  to  secure  a  bloodless 
victory  for  England,  and  to  confirm  the  Protectorate  of  England 
in  Egypt.  After  this  exposure  I  trust  we  have  heard  the  last  of 
these  absurd  imputations  against  the  good  faith  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  German  Government. 

I  have  also  persisted  in  declaring  that  there  was  no  national 
antipathy  between  the  German  people  and  the  British.  This 
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latter  contention  is  more  difficult  of  positive  proof  than  the 
former,  as  nations  have  no  articulate  voice,  and  unlike  govern- 
ments, have  no  written  evidence  to  substantiate  their  sentiments 
towards  one  another.  I  have  contended  throughout  that  the 
German  and  English  nations  are  more  closely  connected  with 
one  another  by  race,  by  religion,  by  political  institutions,  by 
respect  for  individual  freedom,  by  regard  for  law,  by  honesty 
of  administration,  by  a  sense  of  public  duty,  than  any  other 
two  European  nations.  Their  interests,  their  ambitions,  their 
traditions,  have  much  in  common.  No  stronger  evidence  could 
be  furnished  of  the  justice  of  this  contention  than  the  visit  of 
the  German  Municipal  Councillors  to  London.  They  came  to 
our  shores  as  plain  business  men,  anxious  to  study  British  insti- 
tutions and  the  normal  relations  between  British  traders  and  the 
British  Government,  and  they  set  to  work  on  their  tour  of  inspec- 
tion in  sober  earnest.  The  reception  they  met  with  on  the  part 
of  the  British  public  was  genuine,  and  devoid  of  the  somewhat 
hysterical  exaggeration  which  has  always  suggested  doubts  as 
to  the  durability  of  the  entente  cordiale.  There  could  be  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  our  visitors  were  interested  in  all  they  saw, 
pleased  with  the  attention  they  received,  delighted  with  their 
reception  by  the  King,  and  convinced  that  their  visit  would  be 
conducive  to  a  keener  sympathy  and  better  understanding  between 
their  own  people  and  their  British  kinsfolk.  It  would  be  invidious 
to  examine  how  far  all  the  distinguished  peers  and  Members  of 
Parliament  who  welcomed  our  German  guests  have  always  stood 
up  for  friendship  with  Germany  when  it  was  the  fashion  to 
denounce  any  friendship  with  Germany  as  an  outrage  on  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement.  Happily  all  this  is  changed,  and  it 
is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  even 
if  somewhat  late  in  the  day,  keeps  on  repeating  the  ideas  and 
almost  the  words  I  have  put  forward  in  these  pages  ever  since 
the  British  public  took  it  into  their  heads  that  friendship  with 
France  precluded  friendship  with  Germany. 

Having  said  thus  much  I  think  it  well  to  call  attention  to  the 
Akaba  ernbroglio  as  showing  the  action  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment in  regard  to  a  question  in  which  both  England  and  Turkey 
were  deeply  interested,  an  action  which  led  to  the  Sultan  throwing 
up  the  sponge.  This  old  English  phrase  may  savour  of  the 
prize  ring,  but  I  know  of  no  form  of  words  which  expresses 
more  curtly  and  more  accurately  the  present  position  occupied 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  Abdul  El  Hamid  has 
shown  nothing  of  the  courage  or  the  subtlety  which,  even  by 
his  most  envenomed  detractors,  are  regarded  as  his  leading 
characteristics.  Of  his  own  free  will  and  set  purpose  His 
Majesty  undertook  to  claim  territories  which  Egypt  regarded 
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as  her  own,  and  to  uphold  his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  When 
the  British  Government  gave  him  to  understand  that  England 
could  not  tolerate  any  interference  in  a  country  under  our 
military  occupation,  the  Sublime  Porte  retorted  that  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Suzerain  Power  and  its  vassal  State  concerned 
nobody  except  Turkey  and  Egypt.  Thereupon  England  pro- 
ceeded to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  made  it  known  that, 
if  the  occupation  of  Egyptian  territory  by  Turkish  troops  was  not 
terminated  within  ten  days,  a  British  fleet  would  proceed  to 
action.  The  threat  was  regarded  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  as  a  mere  piece 
of  bluff,  and  all  the  ability  of  Oriental  Statecraft  was  directed  to 
protract  the  negotiations  and  to  stir  up  International  animosities 
between  the  European  Powers  represented  on  the  Bosphorus. 
Happily  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  ourselves,  the  Sultan,  after 
repeated  declarations  that  his  acceptance  of  the  conditions,  laid 
down  by  our  Government  as  an  irreducible  minimum,  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  position  as  Suzerain  of  Egypt,  changed  his  mind 
at  the  eleventh  hour  and  agreed  to  grant  the  very  terms  we  had 
insisted  upon  from  the  outset  of  the  controversy. 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  to  attribute  this  sudden 
change  of  front  to  any  vacillation  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
Sovereign  who  not  only  regards  himself,  but  who  is  regarded 
by  the  whole  Mahomedan  world  as  the  head  of  Islam.  Abdul 
Hamid  up  to  the  very  last  did  not  believe  England  was  in  earnest 
in  her  avowed  intention  of  upholding  the  rights  of  Egypt  in  the 
Sinai  peninsula  by  force  of  arms.  As  soon,  however,  as  this 
delusion  was  dispelled  he  yielded  to  our  demands.  The  fact  that 
we  have  been  spared  the  necessity  of  entering  on  a  conflict  with 
the  Ottoman  Empire  is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.  The  first  and 
foremost  was  the  action  of  the  British  Government.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  followed  the  advice  given  by  Lord  Palmer ston  to  Lord 
Dalling,  when  entering  on  his  duties  as  the  Ambassador  of 
Great  Britain  at  Constantinople.  Never  ask  the  Turk  for  any 
thing  that  is  not  just ;  tell  him  what  he  has  got  to  do,  see 
that  he  does  it,  and  when  he  has  done  it  he  will  recognise 
the  justice  of  your  demands.  By  acting  on  the  principle  laid 
down  by  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Sultan  that  England  was 
prepared  to  go  to  war  unless  her  ultimatum  was  accepted.  The 
representations  of  our  representative  at  Constantinople  were 
enforced  by  the  sudden  despatch  of  British  troops  to  Egypt,  and 
by  the  assemblage  of  a  powerful  British  fleet  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean.  This  display  of  physical  force  effected  at  once 
what  all  the  moral  force  in  the  world  would  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish, and  dispelled  the  delusion,  so  widely  entertained  abroad,  that 
a  Liberal  Ministry  in  England  would  adhere  to  the  principles  of 
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foreign  policy  they  had  professed  in  opposition,  and  would  resort 
to  arbitration  sooner  than  employ  the  good  old-fashioned  weapons 
by  which  the  British  Empire  has  been  created,  and  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  maintained. 

A  second  delusion  was  knocked  on  the  head  when  the  Sultan 
learnt,  to  his  amazement,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  British 
ultimatum  was  urged  upon  him  not  only  by  France  and  Eussia, 
but  by  Germany.  Turkey  in  Europe  has  hitherto  owed  the 
prolongation  of  her  existence  to  the  jealousies  of  the  European 
Powers  who  aspire  to  a  share  in  the  "  Sick  Man's  Inheritance," 
and  it  was  assumed  as  an  axiom  at  Yildiz  Kiosk  that  joint  action 
between  the  leading  States  of  Europe  on  any  issue  affecting 
Turkey  was  a  contingency  not  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
For  many  years  past  Germany  has  been  regarded  by  the  Porte 
as  the  most  friendly,  or  perhaps  I  might  more  correctly  say,  the 
least  unfriendly  of  the  Continental  Powers.  It  may  be  said  with 
confidence  that  if  Germany  had  maintained  silence  on  the  subject 
of  the  ultimatum  we  should  by  this  time  have  been  involved  in 
a  conflict  of  a  very  momentous  character. 

I  admit,  therefore,  that  the  present  Ministry  amply  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  their  fellow-countrymen  for  the  energy  and  resolution 
they  have  displayed  in  upholding  the  interests  of  England  in 
Egypt,  interests  which  would  have  been  most  seriously  endangered 
if  England  had  not  asserted,  in  unmistakable  language,  her  inten- 
tion to  protect  the  Sinai  peninsula  as  being  part  and  parcel  of 
Egyptian  territory.  Great  credit  also  is  due  to  Lord  Cromer  for 
having,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  employed  his  well-merited 
influence  at  home  to  impress  upon  our  Government  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  arising  out  of  the  attempt  of  Turkey  to  re-assert 
her  suzerainty  over  the  Valley  of  the  Nile. 

Whatever  my  views  may  be  with  regard  to  the  home  policy  of 
the  present  Ministry,  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  that  their  prede- 
cessors could  not  have  acted  more  vigorously  or  more  patriotically 
in  this  particular  instance. 

I  see  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Sublime  Porte  will  take  to 
heart  the  lesson  it  has  received,  and  will  not  renew  its  attempt 
to  convert  Turkey's  nominal  supremacy  in  Egypt  into  a  real 
supremacy  for  some  time  to  come.  It  would,  however,  be  a  fatal 
error  to  imagine  that  the  Sultan  has  abandoned  his  conviction 
that  by  law  as  well  as  by  right  he  is  the  lawful  Suzerain  of 
Egyp^  °r  that  his  Ministers  will  not  seize  any  opportunity  that 
may  present  itself  to  carry  his  ideas  into  practice.  Such  an 
opportunity  would  present  itself  if,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  foreign 
affairs,  the  exact  relations  of  England  to  Egypt  should  come 
under  the  consideration  of  an  International  Conference. 

In  1841  a  compromise  was  concluded  between  the  Suzerain 
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and  his  vassal,  by  which  the  latter  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Turkey,  and  agreed  to  pay  tribute  regularly  to  the  Sultan  as 
proof  of  his  vassalage,  while  the  former  conferred  the  Pashalik 
of  Egypt  upon  Mehemet  AH  for  his  life  and  upon  his  family 
after  his  decease. 

At  this  period  both  Egypt  and  Turkey  were  ruled  by 
absolute  autocrats,  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  extremely 
difficult  to  define  the  exact  relations  between  two  autocratic 
governments.  At  any  rate,  no  attempt  was  made  to  lay  down 
rules  regulating  the  relations  of  the  Suzerain  and  his  here- 
ditary vassal.  Certain  restrictions  were  imposed  upon  the  vassal 
State  with  the  apparent  object  of  placing  on  record  its  nominal 
subordination  to  the  Suzerain  power.  In  accordance  with  this 
object  Egypt  was  not  permitted  to  have  representatives  of  her 
own  at  foreign  courts.  She  was  not  allowed  to  coin  money 
herself  or  to  issue  coins  bearing  any  other  superscription  than 
those  in  use  within  the  Ottoman  Empire.  She  was  refused  the 
right  of  bestowing  orders  herself,  but  was  by  agreement  to  be 
furnished  yearly  with  a  certain  number  of  Turkish  decorations, 
which  she  was  at  liberty  to  bestow  upon  any  person  she  might 
select.  She  was  required  to  keep  her  army  below  a  fixed  rate, 
and  she  was  forbidden  to  form  a  navy  of  her  own.  Up  to  the 
accession  of  Ismail  Pasha  to  the  viceregal  throne  the  relations 
between  Turkey  and  Egypt  remained  substantially  unaltered. 

The  firman  by  which  his  Highness  obtained  the  conversion  of 
his  title  from  that  of  Pasha  to  that  of  Khedive ;  the  alteration  in 
the  succession  to  the  viceregal  throne,  so  as  to  render  the  descent 
from  father  to  son  automatic  in  its  action  ;  the  power  to  conclude 
commercial  treaties  with  foreign  countries  ;  the  authority  to  make 
loans  without  previous  permission  from  the  Suzerain ;  the  right 
to  have  ships  and  to  increase  the  number  of  his  regular  army, 
were  all  paid  for  by  Ismail  at  enormous  prices. 

Unfortunately,  these  concessions,  which  materially  weakened 
the  authority  of  the  Sublime  Porte  in  Egypt,  were  seriously 
impaired  by  the  action  of  France  and  England  at  the  time  of 
Ismail's  dethronement.  I  fully  admit  that  Ismail  had  rendered 
the  continuance  of  his  reign  an  impossibility.  The  mode, 
however,  in  which  his  deposition  was  brought  about  gave  a 
formal  sanction  to  the  contention  of  the  Ottoman  Government 
that,  subject  to  certain  self-imposed  restrictions,  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey  was  and  is  the  absolute  sovereign  of  Egypt. 

It  may  seem  very  strange  to  English  readers  that  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  the  controversy  as  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Sinai  Peninsula  leading  to  a  conflict  between  Turkey  and  the 
Anglo-Egyptian  Government,  the  sympathies  of  the  native  Maho- 
metan population  should  have  been  with  the  former  rather  than 
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with  the  latter.  Even  the  most  rabid  of  Anglophobes  does  not  dis- 
pute the  plain  fact  that  under  our  virtual  Protectorate  Egypt  has 
experienced  a  period  of  prosperity  almost  unknown  in  her  annals. 
The  chief  participants  in  this  prosperity  have  been  the  Fellaheen, 
who  are  Moslems  almost  to  a  man.  Thanks  to  the  system  of  law 
and  order  introduced  by  British  administration,  the  corvee  has 
been  abolished ;  the  use  of  the  kurbash  has  been  made  a  com- 
paratively rare  occurrence;  the  power  of  the  Pashas  and  the 
large  landowners  to  cut  off  the  water  required  by  the  small 
freeholders  for  their  own  fields  has  been  restricted  to  very  limited 
dimensions  ;  the  supply  of  water  for  agricultural  purposes  has 
been  largely  increased  and  better  regulated ;  taxation  has  been 
diminished ;  the  collection  of  the  taxes  has  been  rendered  more 
regular  and  less  onerous ;  the  rate  of  wages  has  risen  very 
considerably ;  the  abuses  under  which  the  Fellaheen  were  in 
bygone  days  so  often  deprived  of  the  just  reward  of  their  labour 
have  been  suppressed  by  the  English  officials,  who  govern — or 
try  to  govern — Egypt  in  accordance  with  British  ideas  of  right 
and  justice. 

The  upshot  of  this  new  order  of  things  is  that  the  Fellaheen 
are  no  longer  afraid  to  display  any  change  in  their  mode  of  life 
which  might  indicate  the  possession  of  wealth  and  thereby  expose 
them  to  extortion  or  oppression.  They  are  as  thrifty  as  ever,  but 
whenever  a  piece  of  land  comes  into  the  market  the  Fellaheen  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  found  ready  to  bid  for  its  acquisition  at 
prices  satisfactory  to  the  vendors,  if  not  to  the  purchasers.  They 
work  as  hard  as  formerly,  but  they  get  more  return  for  their 
never-ending  toil.  Even  the  most  cursory  observation  on  the 
part  of  any  tourist,  who  may  revisit  Egypt  after  the  lapse  of  a 
dozen  years  or  more,  will  suffice  to  show  that,  as  a  body,  the 
Fellahs  are  better  fed,  better  clad,  better  housed  than  they  were 
wont  to  be  before  the  establishment  of  British  authority  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile.  I  cannot  wonder,  therefore,  that  my  stay-at- 
home  fellow-countrymen  should  think  it  impossible  the  Fellaheen 
should  not  be  enamoured  of  our  British  supremacy,  and  should 
not  be  prepared  in  case  of  need  to  oppose  any  diminution  of  that 
supremacy  which  has  conferred  upon  themselves  such  manifold 
benefits.  I  am  still  less  surprised  that  this  conviction  as  to  the  ap- 
proval of — and  the  contentment  with — our  British  administration 
on  the  part  of  the  Fellaheen,  should  be  entertained  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  British  officials,  or  that  they  should  regard  any 
insinuation,  that  the  native-born  Egyptians  are  not  keenly  alive 
to  the  benefits  they  have  derived  in  the  past,  and  are  certain  to 
derive  in  the  future,  as  a  pestilent  heresy.  It  is  the  instinct  of 
officials  everywhere  to  magnify  their  office,  and  from  their  own 
point  of  view  our  English  officials  in  Egypt  have  accomplished 
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such  excellent  work,  under  Lord  Cromer's  guidance,  that  they 
honestly  believe  they  not  only  deserve,  but  possess  the  loyal  con- 
fidence of  the  native  population. 

The  reasons  why  I — in  common,  for  that  matter,  with  the 
great  majority  of  independent  residents  in  Egypt — do  not  share 
this  confidence  in  the  loyalty  of  the  natives  cannot  be  discussed 
at  length  within  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  All  I  can  do  is 
to  point  out  certain  considerations  which  militate  against  the 
official  view  that  the  natives  are  so  enamoured  of  our  British 
administration  as  to  resent  any  interference  with  our  system  of 
government  as  a  personal  injury  to  themselves.  The  chief  reason 
why  this  is  so  cannot  be  stated  more  clearly  than  in  the  following 
words  employed  by  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
the  Guildhall  banquet  last  month  :— 

I  am  assured,  in  my  own  mind,  that  when  you  are  dealing  with  possibly 
any  population,  certainly  when  you  are  dealing  with  a  great  Oriental  popula- 
tion, it  is  vain  to  hope  that  this  sentimental  loyalty  will  crystallise  round 
abstract  institutions  of  which  they  have  no  immediate  or  personal  experience. 
It  will  not  crystallise  round  parliaments  or  governments  or  councils.  It  will 
find  its  true  goal,  its  true  end,  in  the  personal  affection  and  the  personal  loyalty 
to  an  individual  whom  perhaps  they  have  never  seen,  or  perhaps  have  only  seen 
for  once,  who  they  understand,  while  being  a  man  like  themselves,  is  a  great 
sovereign  and  a  great  emperor  :  that  is  the  centre  round  which,  and  round 
which  alone,  we  can  expect  the  feelings  of  loyalty  of  our  Indian  fellow-subjects 
to  the  great  prince  who  rules  over  so  many  of  them  will  crystallise. 

These  words  were  spoken  with  reference  to  India ;  they  are 
equally  true  with  reference  to  Egypt.  The  almost  autocratic 
power  exercised  by  the  British  Consul-General  in  any  matter  of 
administration  is,  I  suspect,  only  fully  realised  by  His  Highness 
the  Khedive  and  his  native  Ministers.  The  very  qualities  of  Lord 
Cromer,  which  appeal  so  strongly  to  British  sentiment — his  dis- 
taste for  pomp,  his  simplicity  of  life,  his  reserve  of  manner — do 
not  appeal  to  native  sympathies.  To  the  vast  majority  of  the 
natives  he  is  an  unknown  quantity,  an  abstract  principle,  a 
majesty  stripped  of  the  externals  which,  in  their  eyes,  are  its 
necessary  concomitants.  Moreover,  no  man  could  have  carried 
out  more  faithfully  than  his  Lordship  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment from  the  date  of  our  military  occupation  to  the  present  day 
of  governing  Egypt  under  the  name  of  the  Khedive,  while 
retaining  in  our  own  hands  the  genuine  administration  of  the 
country. 

Whether  this  policy  is  wise  or  unwise  is  an  open  question. 
Its  one  inevitable  result  is  that  it  tends  to  maintain  the 
popular  delusion  that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  is  due  to  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive,  while  all  the  grievances  inseparable 
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from  the  introduction  of  unpopular  reforms  are  attributed  to  the 
counsels  of  his  British  advisers.  Changes  of  any  kind  are  dis- 
tasteful to  an  eminently  Conservative  country,  and  the  changes 
introduced  into  the  administration  of  Egypt  by  British  officials, 
however  beneficial  they  may  prove  in  the  long  run,  cannot  fail 
to  injure  many  individual  interests  and  to  offend  many  popular 
prejudices.  Our  wholesale  reforms  may,  and  I  believe  will,  prove 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Egyptian  people  in  the  end.  But  no 
country  that  I  ever  yet  heard  of  has  proved  grateful  for  being 
subjected  to  the  process  of  reformation  at  the  hands  of  foreigners 
in  race,  language  and  religion.  If  this  is  so  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  beforehand  that  the  natives  in  Egypt  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  British  rule,  at  any  rate  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
engender  a  feeling  of  active  gratitude. 

Then  again,  the  fatalism  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Islam 
is  inconsistent  with  any  adequate  recognition  of  personal  agency 
in  mundane  affairs.  Allah,  the  all  good,  the  all  wise,  and  the 
all  just,  is,  according  to  the  teaching  of  Mahomet,  the  one 
supreme  ruler  of  the  Universe.  It  is  He  who  sends  rain  or  sun- 
shine, fat  crops  or  lean  crops,  high  Niles  or  low  Niles,  good 
rulers  or  evil  rulers ;  and  all  human  agencies  are  only  blind 
instruments  of  His  almighty  will.  It  follows  logically  that 
gratitude  for  all  human  blessings  is  due  to  Allah  alone ;  and  of 
all  religions  Islam  is  the  most  logical.  It  should  always  be 
remembered  that  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of  Egypt  during 
the  last  few  years  is  by  no  means  so  unexampled  a  phenomenon 
as  our  British  officials  are  apt  to  imagine.  The  Arabs  have 
long  memories  and  old  traditions  handed  down  orally  from  father 
to  son,  which  record  similar  prosperous  eras  in  bygone  days. 
According  to  the  Arab  mind,  years  of  plenty  are  invariably 
succeeded  by  years  of  scarceness.  What  has  been  will  be,  when- 
ever Allah  chooses. 

Personally  I  do  not  attach  so  much  importance  as  many  well- 
informed  residents  do  to  the  alleged  irritation  caused  by  our 
introduction  of  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  I  have  no  doubt  our 
ideas  of  justice,  our  respect  for  law,  and  our  dislike  of  bribery 
and  corruption  are  alien  to  the  instincts  of  an  Oriental  popula- 
tion. I  hold  myself  that  our  attempt  to  carry  out  reforms  with 
a  high  hand  has  excited  a  considerable  amount  of  discontent  and 
even  disaffection.  I  am  aware  also  that  the  European  residents 
in  Egypt,  irrespective  of  their  nationality,  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  so-called  conciliation  policy  which  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  has  been  adopted  by  the  British  authorities,  and  which 
consists  in  taking  the  side  of  the  native  rather  than  that  of  the 
foreigner  in  any  dispute  or  controversy  between  the  two.  It  is 
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alleged  that  if  a  foreigner  strikes  or  assaults  a  native  he  is 
punished  with  undue  severity,  while  if  a  native  assaults  or  insults 
a  foreigner  he  is  treated  with  undue  leniency.  According  to  the 
official  contention  the  Egyptians  are  so  satisfied  with  our  rule,  so 
convinced  that  their  own  interests  are  identified  with  its  mainten- 
ance, that  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  giving  any  cause  of  umbrage  to 
native  prejudices.  According  to  the  non-official  contention  the 
Egyptians  do  not  attribute  our  conciliatory  policy  to  any  genuine 
good- will  on  our  part,  but  simply  regard  it  as  a  proof  that  we  are 
conscious  of  our  own  weakness,  and  are  afraid  of  exciting  popular 
animosity. 

The  question  at  issue  is  one  upon  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  express  any  positive  opinion  one  way  or  the  other,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Delta,  in  Lower 
and  Upper  Egypt,  and  even  in  the  Soudan,  there  has  been  a 
recrudescence  of  popular  agitation,  and  more  or  less  of  overt 
discontent,  which  did  not  exist  previously  to  the  adoption  of  a 
conciliatory  policy.  Wisely  or  unwisely  we  have  done  everything 
in  our  power  to  assist  the  spread  of  education  amidst  the  Fella- 
heen ;  we  have  allowed  a  native  press  to  come  into  existence 
which  commands  a  very  large  circulation,  and  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  friendly  to  British  rule  as  at  present  administered. 
All  these  influences,  instead  of  tending  to  popular  contentment 
with  our  rule,  have  tended  to  promote  popular  miscontentment. 
If  my  information  is  correct  the  occupation  of  Egyptian  territory 
by  Turkish  troops  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula  was  regarded  by  our 
British  authorities  as  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil,  as  it  afforded 
them  an  opportunity  for  reinforcing  the  British  army  of  occupa- 
tion, which  had  been  most  unnecessarily  reduced  only  a  few 
months  previously. 

I  repeat  that  to  my  mind  the  agitation  prevalent  in  Egypt  at 
the  present  day  is  not  a  danger  to  our  authority  ;  that  is,  it  is  no 
danger  so  long  as  we  keep  a  strong  British  army  in  the  valley  of 
the  Nile.  Again  and  again  I  have  had  in  my  writings  on  Egypt 
to  remind  my  readers  that  we  owe  our  hold  of  the  highway  to 
India,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmanship,  not  to  the  justice 
of  our  rule,  least  of  all  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country,  which  we 
have  reformed  and  enriched,  but  to  the  fact  that  our  representa- 
tives have  at  their  command  the  services  of  the  British  garrison. 
Kemove  Tommy  Atkins,  or  replace  him  by  Egyptian  troops,  and 
the  whole  fabric  of  British  administration  in  Egypt  would  fall  to 
pieces  like  a  house  built  of  cards.  I  do  not  say  that  justice  and 
kindness  in  dealing  with  the  natives  are  not  incumbent  upon  us 
as  a  matter  of  policy  as  well  as  of  duty ;  but  I  do  say  that  justice 
and  kindness  will  not  suffice  to  maintain  our  supremacy,  unless 
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they  are  supported  by  the  presence  of  British  troops  encamped 
on  Egyptian  soil. 

Our  military  occupation  is,  to  speak  the  plain  truth,  the 
bottom  fact  of  the  Egyptian  question.  Anything  therefore 
which  tends  to  weaken  popular  belief  in  the  permanence  and 
strength  of  our  occupation  is  to  be  deprecated  alike  in  the  in- 
terest of  Egypt  as  well  as  of  England.  For  the  last  two  years 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  render  the  presence  of  the  British 
garrison  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible.  Our  regiments  were 
not  allowed  to  march  through  the  streets  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 
The  flarge  provincial  towns  were  never  visited  even  by  flying 
columns.  It  was  quite  possible  for  a  foreigner  to  have  travelled 
through  Egypt  without  realising  that  the  country  was  under  the 
military  occupation  of  a  British  army.  All  this  is  now  changed. 
All  this  has  to  remain  changed  if  we  are  not  to  have  a  recurrence 
of  the  recent  agitation.  It  is  greatly  to  Lord  Cromer's  credit, 
that -having  recognised  the  necessity  for  reinforcing  our  military 
strength  in  Egypt,  he  insisted  upon  the  reinforcements  sent  out 
being  so  strong  as  to  leave  no  possible  doubt  in  the  Egyptian 
mind  as  to  England's  determination  to  keep  the  position  she  has 
acquired  by  force  of  arms. 

The  demonstration  of  this  fact  was  rendered  all  the  more 
necessary  by  the  Akaba  incident.  I  find  it  very  difficult  to 
believe  that  Turkey  ever  seriously  contemplated  any  invasion  of 
Egyptian  territory  so  long  as  Egypt  was  under  the  military 
protection  of  Great  Britain.  If,  however,  England  had  taken  no 
decisive  'action  in  respect  of  the  seizure  of  El  Aria  by  Turkish 
troops  and  the  destruction  of  the  frontier  pillars  supposed  to  mark 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  Ottoman  and  Egyptian  territory, 
the  Sultan  would  most  assuredly  have  ignored  our  protest.  It 
has  been  the  lifelong  ambition  of  Abdul  Hamid  to  accentuate  his 
claim  to  be  recognised  throughout  the  whole  Mahometan  world 
as  the  head  of  Islam.  If  his  Majesty  could  have  re-asserted  his 
authority  by  showing  that  in  fact,  as  well  as  in  name,  he  is  still 
the  Suzerain  of  Egypt,  notwithstanding  our  military  occupation 
of  the  Khedivial  kingdom,  he  would  have  taken  a  long  step 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  his  Pan-Islam  policy.  He  would  never, 
I  repeat,  have  run  the  risk  of  embarking  on  an  enterprise  which 
might  possibly  lead  to  a  rupture  between  England  and  Turkey  if 
he  had  not  felt  confident  that  Germany,  owing  to  her  supposed 
disapproval  of  the  entente  cordiale,  would  welcome  any  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  indirect,  if  not  direct,  support  to  Turkey  in  her 
controversy  with  England ;  and  that  the  sympathies  of  the 
Egyptian  population,  nine- tenths  of  whom  are  devout,  if  not 
fanatical  Mahometans,  would  be  enlisted  in  his  favour. 
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Having  resided  in  Egypt  throughout  the  whole  acute  period 
of  the  Akaba  controversy,  and  having  had  considerable  oppor- 
tunities of  learning  the  opinion  of  the  European  non-official 
residents,  I  am  in  a  position  to  state  that  this  opinion  was  almost 
unanimously  to  the  effect  that  the  action  of  Turkey  was  attributed 
to  the  encouragement  of  Germany.  The  most  extravagant 
reports  were  in  constant  circulation.  I  was  assured  seriously 
that  there  were  20,000  German  reservists  settled  in  Asia  Minor 
who  were  compelled  to  keep  the  War  Office  at  Berlin  acquainted 
with  their  addresses,  and  by  the  terms  of  their  engagement  could 
be  called  upon  at  any  moment  to  place  their  services  as  non- 
commissioned officers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Turkish  military 
authorities.  The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  statement  was 
given  to  me  by  persons  who  had  access  to  sources  of  authoritative 
information. 

I  was  told  that  the  Bagdad  Kailway,  which  is  regarded 
throughout  the  East  as  a  German  undertaking,  enjoying  the 
special  favour  of  the  Imperial  Government,  was  anxious  to 
change  its  route  from  the  present  railhead  to  Mecca,  and 
instead  of  following  the  direct  route  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akaba,  proposed  to  construct  a  loop  line  through  the  Peninsula 
which,  at  its  more  western  point,  would  run  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  Suez  Canal.  Two  explanations  were  tendered  me  as 
to  the  motives  which  instigated  the  railway  company  in  looking 
favourably  on  a  project  involving  a  very  serious  and  apparently 
unnecessary  outlay.  In  the  first  place,  the  proposed  circular  line 
would,  from  its  proximity  to  Egypt,  divert  the  very  large  traffic 
of  Mecca  pilgrims  from  the  sea-route  between  Suez  to  Jedda, 
and  would  also  gratify  the  desire  of  the  Sultan  to  keep  the  Mecca 
pilgrimage  entirely  under  his  own  control.  In  the  second  place, 
the  possibility  of  carrying  troops  by  railway  to  the  banks  of  the 
Suez  Canal  would  enable  Turkey,  or  any  Power  friendly  to  her, 
to  transport  a  formidable  army  in  a  very  short  time  to  the  eastern 
banks  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  thereby  endanger  not  only  our 
highway  to  India,  but  even  our  military  tenure  of  Egypt. 

I  only  cite  these  stories  of  the  rumours  with  which  the 
European  community  in  Egypt,  the  native  bazaars,  and  the  Cairo 
and  Alexandria  press  were  full  throughout  the  period  of  which 
I  write.  I  need  hardly  say,  that  the  French  residents,  who  are 
convinced  that  Germany  is  always  intriguing  against  France  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  were  the  original  authors  of  most  of 
these  misrepresentations,  though  they  were  accepted  readily 
enough  by  the  bulk  of  the  Cairene  and  Alexandrian  communities. 
The  mere  fact  that  an  English  line  of  steamboats  had  amalgamated 
their  Nile  service  with  a  German  company,  which  made  it  a 
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stipulation  of  their  purchase  that  the  joint  fleets  should  sail  in 
future  under  the  German  and  Egyptian  flags,  was  denounced 
as  an  outrage  on  Great  Britain.  The  prevalence  of  this  anti- 
German  sentiment  was — though  I  am  certain  this  was  done 
unintentionally — increased  by  the  tone  adopted  by  our  British 
officials.  For  reasons  I  have  already  alluded  to,  these  officials 
made  it  a  sort  of  point  of  honour  to  uphold  their  contention  that 
the  alleged  manifestations  of  discontent  during  the  last  twelve 
months  in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  either  grossly  exag- 
gerated or  had  no  serious  importance.  In  order  to  explain  the 
sudden  large  reinforcement  of  the  army  of  occupation,  they  have 
had  to  maintain  that  this  reinforcement  is  solely  due  to  the 
invasion  of  Egyptian  territory  by  Turkish  troops,  and  to  the 
international  complications  to  which  this  invasion  may  possibly 
give  rise. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  view  that  under  normal  conditions 
the  occupation  of  a  strip  of  the  barren  Sinai  desert  would  be  a 
matter  of  complete  indifference  to  the  Egyptian  population.  It  is 
only  natural  that  to  Englishmen  any  seizure  of  outlying  territory 
by  foreign  troops  should  be  regarded  as  an  outrage.  But  anyone 
personally  acquainted  with  Oriental  countries  will,  I  am  sure, 
agree  with  me  in  saying  that  patriotism,  in  our  sense  of  the  word, 
is  almost  unknown  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
especially  in  Egypt.  The  bond  of  union  which  cements  Egyptians 
is  not  community  of  race  or  of  nationality  but  of  religious  faith. 
For  practical  purposes  the  Egyptians,  rich  and  poor  alike,  are 
followers  of  Islam.  They  are  not  by  nature  a  warlike  race,  and 
they  are  not,  as  a  rule,  fanatical,  but  they  all  cling  to  the  faith  in 
Allah  and  his  prophet  as  their  reason  of  being  in  this  world  and 
the  world  to  come.  To  their  thinking,  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  is  the 
acknowledged  head  of  Islam,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  the  respect 
and  obedience  of  all  true  believers.  If  this  is  so,  it  is  intelligible 
enough  that  their  sympathies  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sultan, 
when  he  is  confronted  by  a  Christian  Power  whose  mode  of 
administration,  however  just  and  however  beneficial,  does  not 
commend  itself,  to  say  the  least,  to  their  approval  or  assent. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Egyptians  are  too  fully  alive  to 
the  military  power  of  England  to  manifest  their  latent  hostility 
towards  our  virtual,  though  unavowed  Protectorate  by  any  overt 
action.  If,  however,  the  Anglo-Turkish  controversy  had  not 
been  happily  settled  by  the  determined  attitude  of  the  British 
Government,  we  should  have  probably  experienced  the  same 
latent  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  population  as  we 
experienced  after  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan,  when  the  Mahdi 
had  agents  in  every  town  or  village  of  Egypt,  who  furnished  him 
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with  information  as  to  the  movements  of  our  troops,  our  relations 
with  the  Viceregal  Government,  and  even  the  attitude  of  France 
and  other  Continental  Powers.  If  Germany  had  been  believed  in 
Egypt,  with  or  without  reason,  to  be  supporting  Turkey,  this 
hostility  might  easily  have  hampered  our  action  to  a  serious 
extent.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  only  fair  to  record  in  conclusion 
how  greatly  we  are  indebted  to  Germany  for  having  taken  every 
means  to  let  it  be  known  in  Egypt,  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  that  the 
Sultan  must  not  look  for  any  material  or  moral  assistance  in  his 
controversy  with  England  as  to  the  Sinai  Peninsula. 

EDWARD  DICEY. 
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"THE    ASIATIC    DANGER    IN    THE 
COLONIES  " 

A  REPLY* 

BY  HENRY  S.  L.  POLAK  (English  Editor  of  "Indian  Opinion") 

In  the  March  issue  of  The  Empire  Review  there  appeared  an 
article  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Neame  dealing  with  the  alleged  Asiatic 
danger  in  the  colonies.  Permit  me  to  reply  to  your  contributor's 
statements. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  that  Mr.  Neame  raises  the 
question  of  the  presence  of  the  Asiatics  in  South  Africa  to  the 
higher  level  of  Imperialism,  for,  as  he  truly  remarks,  "  to-day  it 
is  more  of  an  Imperial  question  than  it  has  ever  been ;  it  threatens, 
indeed,  to  become  a  matter  of  world  policy."  I  am  content  to 
argue  the  case  for  the  Asiatic  upon  that  basis ;  but,  before  doing 
so,  the  ground  must  be  cleared  of  all  cause  for  misunderstanding. 
Your  contributor  is  obviously  dealing  only  with  British  Indians. 
But  he  is  most  unfortunate  in  making  use  of  the  term  "Asiatics." 
The  issue  is  thereby  confused,  and  Mr.  Neame  runs  the  risk  of 
being  charged  with  exaggeration  and  carelessness *in  the  manip- 
ulation of  facts. 

The  Asiatics  in  South  Africa  are  Chinese  and  Indians  (for  the 
Cape  Malays  are  not  true  Asiatics),  but  the  Chinese  may  be  ruled 
out  of  the  discussion,  for,  apart  from  the  comparatively  few 
storekeepers,  they  are  mostly  of  the  class  of  indentured  labourers 
at  work  on  the  Rand,  and  on  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
indenture,  they  will  be  re-transported  to  China. 

There  thus  remains  only  the  problem  of  Indians  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  remark  at  once  that,  out  of  the 
130,000  British  Indians  in  South  Africa  at  this  day,  no  less  than 
30,000  are  under  contract  of  labour  in  the  mines  or  on  the  estates 
of  Natal.  It  is  of  these  130,000  free  Indians  that  we  must  speak, 
and  it  is  your  contributor's  contention  that  their  presence  in  the 

*  See  article  by  Mr.  L.  E.  Neame,  March,  1906. 
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sub-continent  is  a  perpetual  menace  to  its  permanent  prosperity 
and  to  its  future  existence  as  a  white  man's  country. 

The  total  population  of  South  Africa,  as  revealed  by  the  census 
taken  in  1904,  was,  roughly,  6J  millions.  The  proportion  of  free 
British  Indians  in  this  huge  mass  was  1  in  62.  The  total  white 
population  was  something  over  1,135,000.  Therefore,  the  white 
population  was  to  the  Indian  as  11*5  to  1,  approximately.  It  is 
admitted  that,  in  the  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  and  the  Orange  Eiver 
Colony,  the  white  population  increased  in  ten  years  by  61*4  per 
cent.*  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  Indian  proportion  of  1  in 
12' 5  of  the  total  white  and  Indian  population  has  done  nothing 
to  impede  this  enormous  increase  in  the  numbers  attributed  to 
Europeans.  The  white  population  of  Natal,  in  fact,  more  than 
doubled  itself  between  1891  and  1904. 

Taking  as  correct  the  calculation  of  your  contributor  that 
in  1916  there  will  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  Indians  in  Natal,  a 
very  large  number  of  these  would  be  under  indenture.  The 
balance,  of  course,  would  follow  the  occupations  and  avocations 
open  to  free  men.  It  is  asked,  in  view  of  this  fact,  what  is  to  be 
the  future  of  the  millions  of  natives  in  the  "Garden  Colony." 
Forty-five  years  ago  the  citizens  of  Durban  asked  Sir  George 
Grey  to  sanction  the  first  importation  of  indentured  labour  into 
Natal.  Now  forty-five  years  is  a  big  space  of  time  in  the  rapid 
development  of  a  new  country.  During  those  forty-five  years, 
what  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  colonists  to  realise  their 
duties  towards  the  native  population  ?  For  the  whole  of  that 
period  the  same  question  has  had  to  be  faced  by  them,  and  is 
to-day  as  far  from  solution  as  ever.  Short  of  compulsory  labour 
for  the  natives,  what  is  to  guarantee  that  the  same  riddle  will 
not  have  to  be  solved  forty-five  years  hence?  Mr.  Archibald 
Colquhoun,  in  The  Africander  Land,  has  gone  to  the  root  of  the 
matter  at  once,  when  he  says  of  the  British  Indians  that  they 
"  owe  their  success  to  two  points  in  which  they  can  easily  beat 
either  the  European  or  the  native — their  industry  and  frugality." 
Can  anything  on  earth  change  this  relationship  within  a  measur- 
able period  of  time?  The  facts  must  be  boldly  faced.  The 
white  man  in  South  Africa  has  one  of  three  alternatives  if  he 
does  not  choose  to  avail  himself  of  Indian  labour.  The  first  is 
that  he  must  work  the  land  himself.  This  he  will  not  do,  for  it 
is  an  axiom  in  South  Africa  that  the  white  man  must  not  do  work 
that  is  fit  only,  in  his  estimation,  for  the  coloured  man.  I  opine 
that  it  will  need  more  than  ten  years'  moral  instruction  to  imbue 
him  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  manual  labour, 
and  no  nation  that  ever  shirked  the  duty  of  tilling  the  soil  ever 
consolidated  its  nationality,  or  became  aught,  when  all  is  said 

*  Vide  '  Transvaal  Problems '  by  Lionel  Phillips. 
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and  done,  but  a  race  of  serf-owners,  dependent  for  its  very 
existence  upon  the  despised  labour  of  a  so-called  inferior  people. 

The  second  alternative  is  to  compel  the  native  to  work.  That 
course  might  have  been  adopted  half-a-century  ago,  but  in  these 
days  of  telegraph  and  cable,  and  of  earnest  endeavour  to  do  away 
with  all  taint  of  legal  compulsion,  and  to  develop  a  sense  of 
individual  freedom  and  responsibility,  it  scarcely  seems  to  be 
within  the  domain  of  practical  politics.  The  last  alternative  is 
to  let  the  country  and  its  industries  lie  idle,  pending  an  awakening 
either  on  the  part  of  the  whites  or  of  the  natives.  Probably  this 
will  not  appeal  to  the  colonists  any  more  than  the  other  two 
propositions. 

If,  then,  they  will  not  avail  themselves  of  one  or  other  of  these 
courses  of  action,  it  only  remains  for  them  to  fall  back  upon  the 
much  abused  Indian,  and  whilst  that  is  so,  there  need  be  no  more 
talk  of  a  white  South  Africa,  with  Chinese  indentured  labour  on 
the  mines,  Kaffir  service  in  domestic  life,  and  agriculture  given 
up  to  the  indentured  Indian.  Indeed,  the  Transvaal  Leader,  one 
of  the  most  important  organs  of  public  opinion  in  that  colony, 
deliberately  says : 

Now  it  is  as  well  to  be  plain  in  this  matter.  The  Transvaal  never  has 
been  and  never  will  be  a  white  man's  country.  We  cannot  kill  off  the  blacks 
by  the  same  curious  processes  that  have  been  used  to  decimate  the  aborigines 
in  other  countries. 

Having  so  far  dealt  generally  with  your  contributor's  essay,  I 
will  now  examine  certain  specific  issues  that  he  has  raised,  but 
before  doing  so,  I  would  remove  certain  causes  for  probable 
misapprehension.  The  question  in  Natal  is  very  different  from 
that  in  the  Transvaal.  In  the  latter,  it  is  almost  entirely  one  of 
Indian  competition  in  petty  trade,  and  with  that  aspect  of  the 
problem  I  will  deal  now. 

The  first  distinction  to  be  made,  in  the  Transvaal,  is  between 
the  number  of  licences  issued  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and  the 
number  of  traders.  Many  traders  hold  more  than  one  licence, 
and  several  have  licences  without  trading.  The  number  of 
licences,  therefore,  is  no  criterion  of  the  number  of  traders.  The 
second  point  meriting  more  than  passing  notice  is  the  confusion 
of  the  issue  by  your  contributor,  in  that  his  figures  seem  to  deal, 
not  with  the  town  of  Pietersburg,  not  with  the  town  of  Potchef- 
stroom,  but  with  the  districts  of  which  these  towns  are  the 
licensing  headquarters. 

A  further  cause  for  misunderstanding  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
in  his  article,  Mr.  Neame  has  called  all  hawkers  and  pedlars 
"  traders,"  whereas  every  petty  storekeeper  recognises  the  name 
as  a  specific  distinction  of  a  particular  section  of  the  community. 
The  only  valid  ground  of  complaint  is  on  the  score  of  the  alleged 
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unfair  competition  of  Asiatic  storekeepers.  The  pedlars  and 
hawkers,  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  a  vital  economic  necessity, 
should  therefore  be  left  out  of  account,  though  I  shall  refer  to 
them  in  due  course. 

Dealing  first,  then,  with  the  town  of  Pietersburg,  the  figures 
given  by  your  contributor  are  totally  incorrect.  There  were 
before  the  war  twenty- three  British  Indian  traders  in  that  town. 
Their  names  were  published  in  the  Johannesburg  Star  of 
December  10,  1904.  Mr.  T.  Kleinenberg,  Mayor  of  Pietersburg, 
was  challenged  to  refute  the  fact,  and  declined  to  accept  the 
challenge.  To-day  there  are  only  twenty-three  Indian  store- 
keepers in  that  town.  I  have  their  names  for  production  if 
necessary.  My  figures,  too,  are  up-to-date. 

Before  the  war,  there  were  twenty- two  Indian  traders  in  the 
town  of  Potchefstroom.  Their  names  are  at  your  contributor's 
disposal.  That  there  were  fewer  licences  issued  does  not  matter. 
To-day  there  are  no  more  than  nineteen  such  traders.  Their 
names  are  also  ready  for  publication,  if  your  contributor  so 
desires. 

Dealing  with  Mr.  Neame's  figures  for  the  Johannesburg 
municipal  area,  I  am  in  a  position  definitely  to  state  that,  on 
December  31,  1904,  there  were  some  540  odd  general  dealers' 
licences  granted  to  Asiatics,  of  which  approximately  300  were 
granted  to  Indians.  On  December  31,  1905,  there  were  some 
525  general  dealers'  licences  granted  to  Asiatics,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 270  were  granted  to  Indians.  The  balance  of  such 
licences  in  each  case  is  attributed  to  Chinese.  There  is  therefore 
a  total  decrease  of  Indian  general  dealers'  licences,  as  against  a 
total  increase  of  Chinese.  On  November  28,  1905,  your  con- 
tributor states  that  there  were  1,293  Asiatic  trading  licences. 
Even  if  he  includes  pedlars  and  hawkers,  I  do  not  think  his 
contention  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his  figures  holds  good. 

The  following  figures  are  authorised  by  the  Licensing  Officer 
of  the  Johannesburg  Municipality  : — 


Date. 

Total  Asiatic 
Licences.* 

Number  of 
Hawkers. 

December  31  1904       .... 

1487 

1438 

March  31  1905                        .     . 

1487 

1425 

June  30  1905 

1419 

1345 

September  30,  1905     .       ... 
December  31  1905 

1326 
1314 

1239 
1218 

Under  Public  Health  Bylaws. 


From  the  above  figures,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  gradual 
decrease  in  the  number  of  Asiatics   to  whom  such  licences  are 
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granted,  and  the  contention  of  the  British  Indian  Association  is 
borne  out,  that  Johannesburg  is  being  gradually  depleted  of  its 
Asiatic  population,  which  tends  to  migrate  to  certain  provincial 
towns. 

Lastly,  I  would  point  out  that  the  gravamen  of  your  con- 
tributor's charge  is  that  there  is  a  tendency  in  this  Colony  for 
the  Asiatic   to  usurp  the  trade  of  the  white  man.      Even  in 
pedling  and  hawking,  if  Johannesburg  be  any  criterion,  I  am 
authoritatively    informed    that   as   against   a   total    decrease  of 
Asiatics,  there  is  a  total  increase  of  whites.     Mr.  Neame,  indeed, 
deduces,  from  the  fact  that  the  official  figures  show  that  there 
is  a  decrease  in  hawkers'  licences  and  an  increase  in  the  occupa- 
tions adopted  by  Asiatics,  that  the  latter  are,  as  is  stated  to  be 
the  case  in  Natal,  gradually  usurping   occupations   that  could 
otherwise    be    well    filled    by  Europeans.      Unfortunately,   the 
official  statistics  are  faulty,  and  the  deduction  suffers  accordingly. 
For  instance  it  is  assumed  that  in  1903  there  were  no  Asiatic 
butchers,  whereas,  in  1904,  there  were  40,  and  in  1905,  33.     I  am 
assured,  on  the  contrary,  by  persons  in  a  position  to  know  the 
exact  facts,  that  Indian  butchers  existed  even  in  1903,  and  the 
reason  for  their  non-appearance  in  the  official  returns  is  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  no  licences  were  required  of  them  at  that  time. 
The  same  applies  to  dairies,  laundries,  and  restaurants.     None  of 
these  appear  on  the  licensing  records  until  1905.     To  my  certain 
knowledge  Indians  filled  those  callings  long  before  that  date,  and 
where  licences  were  in  force  the  explanation  is  that  the  people 
concerned    evaded    payment    thereof.       Moreover,   it    must    be 
remembered   that   the  licences  imposed    were  not  for  revenue 
purposes,  but  to  facilitate  inspection,  and  their  imposition  is  quite 
a  recent  innovation. 

It  must,  furthermore,  be  understood  that  the  "  erstwhile '• 
hawker  rarely,  in  the  Transvaal,  becomes  anything  else  ;  certainly 
not  a  butcher,  a  dairyman,  a  laundryman,  or  a  successful  store- 
keeper. The  genius  of  the  one  is  very  different  from  that  of  the 
other. 

The  statement  that  the  Indian  is  ousting  the  white  man  from 
the  petty  trade  of  the  Cape  is  equally  inaccurate.  The  fact  is 
that  there  are  very  few  Indians  in  that  Colony,  most  of  whom 
are  confined  within  the  area  of  Cape  Town,  and  their  numbers 
are  gradually  dwindling. 

Whilst  the  problem  in  Natal  may  be  economic,  in  the  Transvaal 
it  is  almost  entirely  due  to  race-prejudice  and  colour-mania.  The 
so-called  "National  Convention"  at  Pretoria  in  1904  gave  no 
data  upon  which  to  found  the  statement  that  the  turnover  of  the 
Indian  stores  in  Potchefstroom  in  one  year  was  £94,000,  or  that, 
in  consequence  of  this  competition,  thirteen  or  fourteen  white 
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stores  have  had  to  shut  down.  That  statement  had  not  the 
slightest  foundation  in  fact,  and  a  challenge  has  been  issued  by 
the  British  Indian  Association  to  prove  it,  but  has  remained  so 
far  unaccepted. 

It  was  this  same  Convention  that  passed  a  resolution,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  that  all  Asiatics,  of  whatever  status,  no 
matter  if  they  were  reigning  princes  of  India,  should  be  relegated 
to  locations,  set  apart  from  the  white  population,  for  their  special 
delectation.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  but  little  credence  can 
be  given  to  "  facts  "  emanating  from  so  tainted  a  source. 

Further,  your  contributor  holds  it  amiss  because  the  Indian 
storekeepers  of  Pietersburg  were  stated  to  have  imported  70  per 
cent,  of  the  goods  brought  into  the  district.  Granted  that  the 
facts  are  as  alleged,  did  the  Indian  traders  not  pay  for  those 
goods  in  British  sterling  ?  Did  they  not  pay  customs  dues  upon 
them  ?  Did  they  not  pay  freight  and  transport  upon  them  ? 
Did  they  not  employ  a  whole  army  of  men — mostly  Europeans — 
in  their  manufacture,  their  carriage,  their  distribution?  Why 
are  all  these  economic  factors  neglected  in  studying  the  bearings 
of  Indian  trade  ? 

In  an  address  by  Sir  William  Wedderburn,  Bart.,  to  the 
members  of  the  East  Indian  Association  in  1903,  he  quoted  from 
a  petition  signed  by  1,340  Europeans  protesting  against  the 
agitation  set  up  against  the  Indians  residing  or  trading  freely  in 
the  country,  to  the  following  effect : — 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  agitation  owes  its  origin,  not  to  their  habits  as 
regards  sanitation,  but  to  trade  jealousies,  because  owing  to  their  frugal  and 
temperate  habits,  they  have  been  able  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  necessaries 
of  life,  and  have  therefore  been  an  inestimable  Jboon  to  the  poor  classes  of 
the  society  in  the  State. 

Conditions  have  not  changed  since  that  petition  was  published, 
and  when  Mr.  Neame  contends  that,  per  head  of  population,  the 
Indian  is  not  so  great  a  consumer  as  the  European,  he  forgets 
that  this  same  Indian  has  been  the  means  of  enabling  the 
European  of  the  poorer  classes  to  obtain  not  only  the  merest 
necessaries  of  life,  but  even  some  of  life's  most  appreciated 
luxuries. 

Then,  again,  he  quotes  Mr.  Loveday's  preposterous  figures 
relating  to  the  £500,000  sent  annually  to  India  through  the 
Post  Office.  As  if  £5  per  annum  sent  to  India  per  head  of 
the  Indian  population  in  South  Africa  is  going  to  drain  the 
country  dry  !  In  any  case  that  half-million  circulates  amongst 
a  starving  Indian  peasantry,  relieves  to  that  extent,  and  more, 
Government  famine-funds,  sets  free  sums  of  money  for  the  defence 
of  the  Empire,  and  in  other  ways  contributes  to  the  circulation 
of  capital  within  the  Empire,  which  cannot  but  react  favourably, 
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if  indirectly,  upon  South  Africa  itself.  This,  I  take  it,  is  an 
Imperial  gain.  Moreover,  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  large  sums 
of  money  that  are  sent  to  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  by  alien 
competitors  of  these  British  subjects,  and  whilst  I  do  not  wish  to 
labour  this  point  unduly,  it  should  certainly  be  placed  on  record. 
The  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  indeed,  does  not  appear 
to  be  at  one  with  your  contributor  in  his  contention  that  the 
manufacturers  of  England,  as  interested  parties,  should  be  averse 
to  the  existence  of  British  Indians  in  South  Africa.  In  a  letter 
addressed  by  that  representative  Chamber  to  the  Colonial  Office, 
protesting  against  the  legislative  exclusion  of  British  Indians  from 
the  South  African  colonies,  it  says  : — 

This  exclusion  appears  to  the  Chamber  to  be  unjust  to  the  natives  of 
India,  who  are  considered  to  be  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  other  subjects 
of  the  King,  of  free  movement  and  residence  in  any  part  of  the  Empire, 
entirely  unrestricted  by  any  legislation  such  as  that  complained  of.  It  is 
regarded  as  impolitic  also,  and  as  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  colonies 
themselves.  The  Chamber  entertains,  not  without  reason,  a  high  opinion  of 
the  qualifications  of  his  Majesty's  Indian-born  subjects  for  their  good  citizen- 
ship, their  intelligence,  their  industry,  their  peaceful  disposition,  and  their 
commercial  aptitudes. 

In  the  face  of  such  eulogy  from  the  "  enemy  "  themselves, 
Mr.  Neame's  argument  must  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  Indian  agriculturist  in  Natal  has  proved  himself  an 
economic  necessity,  as  has  his  commercial  brother  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  it  is  idle  to  allege  that  he  is  not  a  most  serious 
factor  to  be  considered  in  the  whole  structure  of  the  Empire. 

The  fact  is  that  South  Africa,  by  reason  of  its  very  geographical 
position,  is  probably  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  a  remarkable 
struggle  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  conceptions  of 
material  life — the  struggle  between  a  simple  and  a  complex 
civilisation.  If  the  Indian  is,  in  the  view  of  the  European,  of  a 
lower  degree  of  civilisation  than  himself,  surely  it  is  of  the  essence 
of  good  rule  and  statesmanship  to  develop  in  the  former  (he  being 
a  reasonable  and  intelligent  person)  a  higher  conception  of  the  part 
that  he  is  to  play  in  the  world's  social  and  economic  fabric.  For 
the  South  African  colonist  to  endeavour  to  maintain  him  for  ever 
in  his  so-called  natural  sphere  as  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water  merely  perpetuates  and  increases  the  present  difficulties  and 
does  not  solve  the  problem. 

If  South  Africa  is  to  be  overrun  with  Indians  it  will  mean  that 
the  various  colonies  will  receive  that  supply  of  agricultural  and 
industrial  labour  of  which  they  stand  to-day  so  very  much  in  need. 
Surely  the  "  economy  and  frugality  "  that  will  enable  them  to 
develop  the  enormous  resources  of  this  country  rather  than  a 
foolish  expenditure  upon  unnecessary  luxury  will  more  than 
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counterbalance,  so  far  as  the  prosperity  of  the  Empire  is  con- 
cerned, the  difference  between  the  consumption  of  the  Indian  and 
that  of  the  white  man  !  Who  that  reads  the  statistics  of  imported 
foodstuffs  and  other  similar  necessaries  into  the  South  African 
colonies  does  not  blush  with  shame?  If  the  "industry  and 
frugality"  of  his  Majesty's  Indian  subjects  can  make  a  garden  out 
of  a  wilderness — even  at  the  possible,  but  improbable,  expense  of 
a  diminution  of  the  white  population — will  not  the  Empire  as  a 
whole  benefit  ? 

Suppose,  however,  that  there  is  actually  a  large  influx  of 
Indians  into  South  Africa,  as  your  contributor  suggests,  and 
that  they  enter  into  competition  with  the  white  population. 
Mr.  Neame  says  nothing  as  to  the  powers  of  organisation  and 
combination  possessed  by  the  whites,  enabling  them  to  successfully 
overcome  any  and  every  competition  of  the  Indians.  He  makes 
no  remark  upon  the  impediment  of  language  and  of  race  and 
colour  prejudice  against  which  the  latter  have  to  contend.  I 
challenge  your  contributor  to  name  one  Indian  firm  tbat  will  bear 
an  instant's  comparison,  in  magnitude  of  trade,  with  the  great 
European  wholesale  houses  with  branches  everywhere  in  South 
Africa.  There  is,  I  maintain,  not  one  that,  compared  with  these, 
is  other  than  a  petty  trader's  concern.  The  Indian  storekeeper 
acts  as  the  connecting  link  between  the  native  and  the  poor  white 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  wholesaler  on  the  other ;  and,  as  such, 
is  an  invaluable  economic  factor  in  the  commercial  welfare  of 
South  Africa. 

The  indentured  "  coolie,"  again,  could  be  dispensed  with  to- 
morrow if  the  colonists  of  Natal  would  work  the  soil  themselves, 
or  develop  the  dormant  agricultural  instinct  of  the  natives.  The 
whole  bundle  of  grievances  against  the  Indian  is  factitious,  for  it 
is  within  the  power  of  South  Africa  to-morrow  to  get  rid  of  him. 
bag  and  baggage.  He  is  wanted  and  he  stays.  But  the  legal 
restrictions  imposed  upon  him  are  so  many  and  so  galling  as  to 
deter  more  than  a  limited  number  of  Indians  from  entering  the 
country,  or,  having  entered,  from  remaining.  And  for  those  who 
remain,  their  moderation  merits  more  than  passing  notice,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  demands  and  the  offers  of  the  British  Indian 
Association  in  the  Transvaal  and  the  Natal  Indian  Congress  in 
Natal. 

I  would  not  labour  these  points  but  for  the  fact  that  such 
articles  as  those  of  your  contributor,  under  scare-heads  such  as 
"  The  Asiatic  Danger"  may,  and  will  do,  great  harm  to  those  of 
my  constituents  now  in  the  country,  the  prejudice  against  them 
being  already  great  enough. 

Sir  Harry  Parkes'  contention  as  to  Chinese  cannot  possibly 
have  reference  to  British  Indians.  The  former  are  aliens,  the 
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latter  British  subjects.  Are  three-quarters  of  the  population  of 
the  Empire  to  be  aggrieved  by  reason  of  British  breach  of  faith  ? 
Are  the  "  frontiers  of  the  Empire  "to  be  endangered  by  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  three  hundred  millions  of  his  Majesty's  Indian 
subjects  because  Imperial  pledges  are  disregarded  and  Imperial 
promises  are  callously  broken  at  the  bidding  of  a  few  fanatical 
provincials  ?  Is  India  to  become  a  menace  to  the  Empire  because 
its  people  are  debarred  from  their  rightful  share  in  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  British  citizenship  in  any  part  of  the  King's 
dominions  ?  How  long  will  the  East  bear  such  treatment  ? 

Dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  the  attitude  of  whites  to 
the  Indians  in  South  Africa,  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  sums  up 
his  view  as  follows  : — 

The  question  of  the  treatment  of  Indiana  in  South  Africa  is  one  that 
should  be  impartially  studied  by  all  thoughtful  men,  both  in  Great  and  Greater 
Britain,  since  it  illustrates  a  weak  point  in  our  Imperial  system  to  which 
it  would  be  fatal  to  be  blind. 

Can  it  be  that  the  problem  of  the  British  Indian  in  South 
Africa  is  destined  to  be  the  rock  upon  which  the  good  ship 
"  Empire  "  is  eventually  to  split  ? 

HENRY  S.  L.  POLAK, 

English  Editor  of  "  Indian  Opinion." 

JOHANNKSBUEG,  April,  1906. 
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FARMING    IN   NATAL 

BY   MAURICE   S.   EVANS,   C.M.G.,   M.L.A. 

VI.* 

THE  EUROPEAN  FARMER. 

(b)  Up-Country. 

IN  referring  more  in  detail  to  the  farming  in  the  rest  of  the 
Colony  it  would  perhaps  be  somewhat  confusing  to  the  reader  if 
I  again  divided  the  country  into  midlands  and  northern  and 
southern  uplands,  as  I  did  when  describing  the  natural  features 
of  the  Colony,  so  in  now  giving  my  impressions  of  up-country 
farming  it  must  be  understood  that  my  remarks  apply  to  the 
more  English  methods  of  agriculture  and  stock-breeding  pursued 
generally  above  the  coast  belt.  These  will,  though,  be  governed 
by  what  has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  the  differences  of 
situation  and  climate  of  the  various  districts. 

The  great  crop  in  all  this  country  is  the  mealie.  In  old  days 
only  the  best  lands  by  the  sides  of  rivers  and  in  the  valleys  were 
cultivated,  and  little  manure  was  used,  no  artificials  at  all  being 
applied.  The  demand  was  not  great,  transport  difficult  and  dear, 
and  land  plentiful  and  cheap.  These  conditions  are  now  altered, 
and  much  land,  then  considered  worthless  for  agriculture,  is  now 
under  the  plough.  This  land  often  consists  of  the  ridges  and  higher 
land  much  above  the  stream  levels ;  but  generally  speaking  the 
ground  is  poor,  and,  to  yield  payable  crops,  must  be  fertilised.  A 
certain  quantity  of  farmyard  manure  is  put  on,  but  in  our  rough 
country,  and  with  bad  farm  roads,  it  is  heavy  and  expensive  to 
lead  on  to  the  fields ;  it  is  also  often  limited  in  quantity,  and  is 
liable  to  spread  weeds.  Some  years  ago  bone  dust  began  to  be 
used  in  quantity,  and  since  then  has  been  supplemented  with 
various  chemical  fertilisers.  The  result  has  been  that  the  acreage 
of  land  available  for  growing  mealies  has  been  much  extended, 
and  in  good  years  a  larger  quantity  is  raised  in  the  Colony  than 
Natal  can  consume,  a  good  proportion  of  the  crop  being  sent 

*  The  first  part  of  this  Article  appeared  in  the  May  Number. 
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to  Johannesburg.  The  yield  per  acre  in  Natal  is  not  large 
compared  with  the  big  corn-producing  countries  of  the  world,  such 
as  the  Middle  and  Western  States  of  the  Union,  but  our  quality  is 
excellent. 

Oat-hay  is  another  principal  up-country  crop,  though  falling 
far  short  of  mealies  in  acreage  and  value.  It  was,  until  late 
years,  grown  as  a  summer  crop,  and,  with  regular  rains,  could  be 
depended  upon  to  give  a  fair  return.  Lately,  however,  rust  has 
made  its  appearance,  and  in  one  or  two  years  practically  destroyed 
the  crop  all  over  the  Colony ;  in  consequence,  much  less  oat-hay 
is  grown.  If  raised  as  a  winter  crop  with  irrigation  the  rust  need 
not  be  feared,  but  this  is  more  expensive,  and  the  area  available 
much  smaller.  The  yield  per  acre  is  much  less  than  I  have 
seen  in  such  oat-growing  countries  as  Great  Britain  and  New 
Zealand. 

Potatoes  are  regarded  by  some  farmers  as  a  precarious  crop, 
and  certainly  the  prices  usually  realised  would  lead %  to  such  a 
conclusion.  Though  varying  a  good  deal,  the  return  on  the 
markets  at  Durban  and  Pietermaritzburg  is  often  12s.  per  bag  of 
140  Ibs.,  and  not  unusually  higher  than  this,  a  price  which  com- 
pares favourably  with  the  home  value  of  £2  10s.  to  £3  a  ton.  I 
found  that  in  New  Zealand  farmers  were  content  with  prices 
similar  to,  or  rather  lower  than ,  the  home  values .  It  is  worth  noting 
that  in  1900  New  Zealand  exported  24,850  tons  of  potatoes,  which 
were  valued  at  £38,030,  or  say  32s.  per  ton,  as  against  £16  to-day 
in  Natal !  Potato  land  in  New  Zealand  is  worth  £20  or  £25  per 
acre.  No  such  price  could  be  got  in  Natal  for  potato  land.  This 
crop  is  always  manured  in  Natal,  and  even  then  there  is  no  doubt 
the  general  yield  is  much  below  the  average  of  the  two  countries 
mentioned.  Some  experiments  with  various  fertilisers  were  made 
at  Balgowan,  in  the  Midlands  of  Natal,  and  the  yield  on  one  plot 
was  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons  to  the  acre,  and  other  plots  came  close 
up  to  this  yield.  I  am  told  that  in  parts  of  the  Polela  Division, 
near  the  Berg,  as  much  as  120  to  150  bags  of  140  Ibs.  each  have 
been  grown  to  the  acre  on  unmanured  land.  I  have  not  seen 
such  a  crop  in  Natal,  still  I  think  further  experiences  will  probably 
show  that  some  of  the  higher  lands  of  the  Colony  are  specially 
adapted  for  this  tuber,  and  will  give  much  larger  average  results 
than  at  present. 

In  this  higher  part  of  the  country  many  European  fruits  do 
well ;  apples,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  plums,  nectarines,  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  and  quinces  all  thrive;  but  so  far  cherries, 
gooseberries,  and  currants  have  not  succeeded.  These  fruits  have 
many  insect  enemies,  and  this  section  is  also  subject  to  destructive 
local  hail-storms,  which  sometimes  utterly  destroy  the  crops  in 
their  track.  The  fact  also  that  most  of  this  fruit  ripens  before 
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the  wet  season  closes  is  against  the  chance  of  harvesting  it  in  the 
very  best  condition.  Still,  the  growth  is  often  so  rapid,  and  the 
crops  so  large,  that  if  the  most  suitable  varieties  be  chosen,  and 
the  best  methods  of  cultivation  and  marketing  followed,  there  is 
room  for  great  expansion  in  this  up-country  fruit  industry.  The 
demand  is  large,  and  has  never  been  anything  like  fully  met. 

In  addition  to  the  products  raised  for  market,  many  farmers 
who  go  in  principally  for  stock-raising,  grow  crops  for  winter  food 
for  their  cattle.  Rape,  turnips,  winter  oats,  mealies  are  so  produced, 
and  are  all  excellent.  Hay  from  the  natural  grasses  is  also  made 
in  increasing  quantities  each  year  for  winter  food,  and  while  not 
so  nutritious  as  that  made  from  English  grasses,  is  a  good  stand- 
by. Experiments  have  been  tried  with  English  grasses  such  as 
cocksfoot,  ryegrass,  timothy,  and  the  various  clovers,  but  with 
only  modified  success.  In  the  higher  parts  of  the  Colony,  at 
Highlands,  and  in  the  more  elevated  portions  of  Ixopo  and 
Polela,  when  well-cultivated,  cocksfoot  has  taken  hold  and  made 
fair  fields,  and  has  been  exceedingly  useful,  but  in  many  other 
situations  it  has  proved  a  failure.  Nowhere  can  English  grasses 
be  seen  growing  more  luxuriantly  and  evidently  so  much  at  home 
as  in  New  Zealand. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  easily  gathered  that  up- 
country  in  Natal,  notwithstanding  its  latitude,  the  stock  farmer 
to  do  well  must  consider  winter  feeding.  The  amount  of  stock 
on  a  Natal  farm  is  limited  to  the  number  which  can  be  kept 
in  condition  during  the  dry,  cold,  winter  months.  In  a  good, 
ordinary  summer  the  rains  begin  in  September  or  early  October, 
and  the  veldt,  which  was  brown  with  dry  grass  or  black  from 
the  effect  of  grass-burning,  soon  gets  a  brilliant  green.  It  grows 
quickly,  by  December  it  is  luxuriant,  and  by  March  in  seed. 
During  these  growing  months  all  stock  is  fat,  and  there  is  ample 
feed  for  more  than  is  usually  kept.  With  April  the  dry  weather 
begins,  frosts  quickly  follow,  and  the  veldt  will  hardly  keep  in 
decent  condition  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  which  fattened 
upon  it  in  the  flush  of  the  season.  Unfortunately,  in  Natal  the 
dried  up  grass  loses  all  its  nutriment,  and  the  stock  will  fall  away 
though  up  to  the  hocks  in  thick,  dry  grass.  I  understand  that  in 
some  stock  countries,  notably  the  Western  United  States,  the 
grass,  when  in  this  state,  is  most  nutritious,  and  has  great  value ; 
but  ours  is  practically  useless,  and  if  anything  like  the  quantity  of 
summer  stock  is  kept  through  the  winter,  artificial  feeding  is 
necessary.  It  will  naturally  be  asked  whether  something  cannot 
be  done  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  natural  veldt.  So  far  as  I 
know,  no  systematic  experiments  have  been  undertaken  up  to  the 
present  time.  The  question  is,  though,  one  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, and  it  is  a  matter  which  should  be  taken  up  by  stock  farmers 
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and  the  Agricultural  Department,  for  upon  the  answer  depends 
much  of  the  future  success  of  stock-rearing  in  Natal. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Colony  most  of  the  Dutch  and  many 
English  farmers  trekked,  taking  their  stock  to  winter  in  the  warm 
"  Thorn "  country,  and  this  is  still  done  to  a  limited  extent. 
Most  farmers  have,  however,  found  the  value  of  shelter  and  food 
in  winter,  and  have  sheds  and  food  prepared.  In  this  respect 
there  has  been  a  distinct  advance  on  old  times,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  with  regard  to  breeds  and  breeding.  Of  late  years 
much  good  cattle  has  been  imported,  principally  Shorthorns, 
Devons,  and  Frieslands,  and  to-day  there  are  many  herds  in  Natal 
showing  a  fair  proportion  of  these  strains.  Thirty  years  ago  or 
less  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to  visit  a  farmhouse  in  winter  and 
find  that  not  a  pint  of  milk  or  pound  of  butter  could  be  obtained ; 
now  in  parts  milking  goes  on  all  through  the  winter,  and  the  milk 
is  sent  to  the  creamery. 

Of  old,  the  Natal  cow  refused  to  milk  without  her  calf,  and  if 
the  calf  died  the  body  was  skinned  and  stuffed  with  hay  or  straw, 
probably  by  the  natives,  whose  knowledge  of  taxidermy  is  of  the 
crudest,  and  the  ludicrous  fraud  was  shown  to  and  bumped  against 
the  cow  to  induce  her  to  milk  longer.  I  am  bound  to  say  though, 
in  the  interests  of  morality,  the  fraud  was  generally  a  failure,  and 
the  cow  dried  up.  Now  whole  herds  milk,  English  fashion,  with- 
out their  calves,  and  the  calves  are  hand-reared.  All  advance, 
however,  has  been  made  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties.  Imported 
animals  run  a  great  risk  of  death  by  red-water,  and  stock  animals 
brought  over  from  Britain  and  Holland  have  often  died  before 
they  got  to  be  of  any  use.  The  country  has  been  swept  over  and 
over  again  with,  it  would  seem,  every  cattle  disease  known  to 
mankind.  Still,  improvement  has  been  made,  and  there  is  a 
sufficient  number  of  enthusiasts  in  the  country  to  carry  it  further. 
The  number  of  cattle  which  can  be  reared  on  the  natural  pasture 
is  small  compared  with  some  cattle  countries.  For  instance, 
a  farm  of  3000  acres  with  a  little  winter  feed  provided,  would 
probably  be  considered  fully  stocked  with  three  hundred  head  of 
mixed  cattle. 

Only  in  the  higher  elevations  is  Natal  suitable  for  woolled 
sheep.  Merinos,  which  are  the  principal  breed  kept,  do  fairly 
well  over  the  height  of  4500  feet;  much  below  that  elevation 
they  neither  flourish  nor  increase  as  they  do  at  the  higher  levels. 
Indeed,  even  on  the  best  sheep-farms  there  seems  to  be  a  natural 
limit  to  increase  which  is  not  always  coincident  with  the  limit  of 
the  feeding  capacity  of  the  farm.  Owing  to  these  natural  barriers 
it  is  probable  that  sheep-farming  will  not  develop  much  in  Natal, 
unless,  indeed,  a  variety  is  found  capable  of  standing  the  con- 
ditions of  the  lower  levels  of  the  Colony. 
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Horse-breeding  on  the  veldt  can  only  be  carried  on  at  about 
the  same  elevation  as  sheep-rearing,  and  even  at  this  height  there 
is  always  danger  of  the  South  African  sickness.  Old  colonists 
say  the  stamp  of  general-purpose  horse,  bred  years  ago  in  Natal, 
was  better  than  those  reared  to-day.  They  give  as  a  reason, 
that  the  horse-runs  were  then  practically  unlimited  in  size, 
and  there  being  no  fencing,  the  animals  were  able  to  pick  the 
most  suitable  feeding  throughout  the  country.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  good  horses  are  still  bred  in  Natal.  But  the  limitations 
set  by  Nature  to  veldt-rearing  will  prevent  any  great  expan- 
sion of  the  industry  on  ranching  lines.  More,  however,  might  be 
done  by  individual  farmers  keeping  a  good  mare  or  two,  and 
rearing  their  foals  in  the  manner  they  do  at  home,  stabling 
and  feeding. 

Pigs  do  well  all  over  the  uplands  of  Natal,  and  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  other  domestic  animals,  are  not  over-burdened 
with  diseases  as  compared  with  other  countries.  Swine  fever 
occurs,  but  so  it  does  in  the  great  hog-raising  countries  of  the 
world.  In  past  years  a  fair  amount  of  bacon  was  made  in  Natal, 
some  of  it  excellent  in  quality,  but  of  late  this  industry  has 
practically  died  out,  and  the  Natal  consumer  has  to  eat  the  highly 
cured  imported  article,  much  of  which  is  neither  so  wholesome  nor 
so  palatable  as  some  which  used  to  be  produced  in  the  country. 
The  reason  given  by  farmers  for  this  falling  away  is,  that  mealies 
at  20s.  a  muid  are  too  valuable  to  turn  into  bacon  and  hams. 
When  corn  was  low  in  price  and  available  in  quantity,  the 
excellent  bacon  and  hams  mentioned  were  sold  wholesale  in  the 
towns  at  4JcZ.  and  Qd.  per  lb.,  and  I  am  assured  by  the  persons 
who  manufactured  them  that  this  price  was  remunerative. 


VII. 

LAND  TENTJEE  AND  OCCUPATION. 

The  stock-raising  farms  to  which  I  am  now  referring  form 
the  bulk  of  the  holdings  in  Upper  Natal.  They  are,  as  a 
rule,  of  large  acreage,  2000  acres  being  an  ordinary  size,  and 
several  are  very  much  larger.  They  are  mostly  held  in  freehold, 
and  the  owner  occupies.  Many  of  the  farms  were  acquired  from 
Government  on  easy  terms.  The  law  enables  any  Natal  colonist 
to  select  a  portion  of  the  Crown  lands,  and  get  it  surveyed  by 
Government  surveyors,  after  which  it  is  put  up  for  sale  by  auction 
in  freehold,  the  upset  price  being  10s.  an  acre,  payment  to  be 
made  in  twenty  equal  annual  instalments  without  interest.  The 
upset  price  for  these  lands  was  so  low,  and  the  terms  of  payment 
so  easy,  that  all  the  best  Crown  lands  were  soon  snapped  up,  and 
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to-day  the  Government  has  no  land  left,  excepting  some  of  second 
or  third-rate  quality,  or  land  situated  in  isolated  and  remote  parts 
of  the  Colony. 

The  main  object  of  getting  the  land  occupied  was  partially 
accomplished,  but  other  Colonial  interests  were  not  sufficiently 
considered,  and  now  the  landed  estate  of  Natal  has  passed  from 
the  control  of  the  people,  and  only  an  inadequate  return  received. 
Conditions  as  to  personal  occupation  and  improvements  which 
were  imposed,  were  in  many  cases  not  carried  out  by  the  pur- 
chasers ;  often  the  land  was  so  chosen  as  to  block  out  from  bene- 
ficial occupation  anyone  else,  large  stretches  of  country  and  lots 
were  picked  out  commanding  the  only  available  local  water 
supply.  Sometimes,  instead  of  occupation  by  Europeans,  Kaffir 
tenants  were  engaged,  from  whose  rents  the  annual  Government 
instalments  were  paid,  and  so  the  buyer  got  his  farms  for  nothing. 
In  any  case,  owing  to  the  lack  of  foresight  and  lethargy  of  the 
Government,  many  of  the  country  and  town  residents  of  Natal 
secured  slices  of  the  public  estate  on  such  terms  as  made  them 
well-to-do  men  by  little  effort,  for  the  land  acquired  so  easily  is 
probably,  if  taken  all  round,  worth  three  times  the  original  upset 
price.  And  though  the  land  has  thus  been  settled  in  a  fashion, 
probably  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  little  is  produced  in  Natal 
as  compared  with  what  is  imported  is  because  the  men  on  the 
land  have  been  placed  in  an  independent  position  so  easily  that 
there  is  no  special  call  upon  them  to  make  exertion  and  till  the 
soil  to  the  best  advantage. 

I  have  said  that  many  of  these  farms  were  occupied  by  the 
owners,  but  several  farms  in  Natal  are  also  owned  by  English 
companies,  non-residents,  and  not  a  few  belong  to  Natal  men 
who  are  plural  owners,  drawing  heavy  rents  from  the  natives 
they  allow  to  squat  on  their  farms.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  pass  legislation  empowering  Government  to  compulsorily 
expropriate  for  closer  settlement  farms  not  beneficially  occupied, 
but  the  opposition  has  been  too  strong,  and  nothing  effective  has 
been  done. 


VIII. 

FAEM  LABOUE. 

As  on  the  coast,  all  the  manual  labour  on  the  up-country 
farms  is  done  by  natives  or  Indians,  but  not  for  any  climatic 
reason  or  on  account  of  any  physical  conditions.  The  up-country 
climate  of  Natal  is  a  magnificent  one  for  Europeans ;  the  adult 
enjoys  perfect  health,  and  families  of  children  are  reared  as 
healthy  and  strong  as  country  children  of  Northern  Europe. 
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Manual  labour  on  the  farm  could  well  be  done  by  Europeans, 
and  to  the  benefit  of  their  health  and  condition.  The  only 
reasons  against  it  are  social  and  racial.  The  white  man  will  not 
work  alongside  or  on  even  terms  with  the  native  or  Indian ;  we 
must  accept  this  fact  as  one  unlikely  to  be  altered,  and  in 
referring  to  the  present  state  of  the  country  take  it  as  an  axiom. 
Formerly  all  these  farmers  employed  natives  exclusively,  now 
many  supplement  the  native  by  Indians,  or  use  the  latter 
altogether.  Some  farmers  allow  a  certain  number  of  natives  to 
live  on  their  farms,  giving  them  arable  land  and  grazing  rights, 
in  return  for  which  a  small  rent  or  none  at  all  is  charged,  but 
labour  must  be  provided,  generally  at  a  low  rate,  as  the  farmer 
requires  it.  Others  have  land  in  the  "  Thorns,"  from  which  they 
draw  native  labour  on  similar  terms. 

Some  employers  are  patient  and  good  organisers ;  they  teach 
their  labourers,  and  get  systematic,  fairly  intelligent,  and  good 
work  from  them,  and  on  many  farms  there  is  a  native  or 
Indian  who  is  brighter  than  his  fellows,  and  is  spoken  of  by 
his  employer  as  "  able  to  do  anything,"  or  "as  good  as  a  white 
man."  But  generally  speaking  labour  is  ill-taught,  wasteful, 
and  not  properly  supervised.  The  reasons  are  not  far  to  seek  to 
one  not  blinded  by  custom,  and  who  has  seen  and  studied  other 
systems  at  work.  When  the  Indian  first  arrives  from  India,  the 
employer  has  generally  no  medium  of  communication  at  all.  The 
Indian  does  not  speak  English,  and  the  employer  cannot 
understand  a  word  of  Hindustani  or  other  Indian  language.  A 
common  ground  is  found  in  Kitchen  Kaffir,  which  the  Indian 
learns  fairly  quickly,  and  every  Natal  man  knows.  It  is 
an  extremely  useful  patois,  and  the  common  objects  can  be 
described  and  ordinary  simple  instruction  given  in  it.  But  after 
all  it  is  a  patois,  and  if  the  Indian  be  dense  and  the  employer 
impatient  or  if  the  orders  be  at  all  complicated,  confusion  and 
trouble  are  sure  to  ensue.  Unless  an  operation  is  actually  per- 
formed in  the  sight  of  the  coolie,  and  he  is  made  to  do  it  him- 
self in  the  sight  of  the  farmer,  the  chances  are  that  the  work  is  done 
in  the  wrong  way,  time  and  labour  lost,  implements  damaged, 
waste  and  irritation  the  result.  The  average  employer  too  often 
allows  things  to  drift,  the  line  of  least  resistance  is  followed; 
system,  accuracy,  economy,  are  ideals  which  cannot  be  attained 
without  constant  supervision. 

If  this  is  often  the  case  with  the  indentured  Indian,  who 
is  bound  to  the  employer  for  five  years,  and  who  has  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  habits  of  industry,  it  is  infinitely  worse  with 
native  labour.  Here  the  agreement  of  service  seldom  runs  longer 
than  six  months,  and  often  only  from  month  to  month.  The 
average  native  is  easy-going  and  careless,  without  any  idea  of 
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economy  either  in  time  or  material ;  he  does  his  day's  work 
because  he  has  bargained  to  do  it,  impelled  thereto  by  necessity, 
and  if  he  thinks  at  all  it  is  to  count  the  days  of  service  and  dwell 
on  the  time  when  he  will  be  free  to  wander  as  he  lists  to  beer- 
drink  and  dance.  Feeling  the  unreliability  of  native  labour,  the 
farmer  deems  it  a  hopeless  task  to  begin  to  teach  the  man  who 
will  just  be  leaving  his  service  as  he  learns  a  little,  and  so  the 
slipshod,  ignorant  ways  which  are  in  evidence  whenever  low-priced 
unintelligent  labour  is  employed,  are  accentuated  in  the  case  of 
the  native,  even  beyond  what  is  usual  when  Indians  are  employed. 
To  a  person  not  blessed,  or  cursed,  with  industrial  instincts — one 
who  can  glide  through  an  easy  unpunctual  existence — this  kind 
of  life  is  charming ;  but  to  the  strictly  economic  soul,  the  waste  of 
time  and  materials,  and  the  inadequate  results  are  harrowing. 


IX. 

OBSERVATIONS  AND  SUGGESTIONS. 

No  British  colony  has  been  stocked  with  settlers  of  a  better 
stamp  than  Natal.  In  the  country  districts  Scotsmen  and  York- 
shiremen  predominate — some  of  the  best  specimens  of  these 
shrewd,  hardworking,  conscientious  folk,  and  mingled  with  them 
are  many  who  have  seen  much  of  men  and  affairs.  Indeed,  I  do 
not  think  you  would  find  amongst  the  same  number  of  British 
people,  taken  at  random  in  the  Old  Country,  so  many  men  of 
education,  force  of  character,  and  originality  as  are  to  be  found 
amongst  the  population  of  Natal. 

For  years  the  colony  has  been  prosperous.  Her  geographical 
position,  and  the  commercial  acumen  of  her  people  have  given 
her  a  large  and  increasing  share  of  the  shipping  and  com- 
mercial business  of  the  interior  States.  The  gold  and  diamond 
discoveries,  the  immense  expenditure  due  to  various  wars  have 
been  advantages,  in  part  extraneous  to  herself,  of  which  her 
people  have  been  fortunate  and  shrewd  enough  to  take  advantage. 
To-day  the  people  of  Natal  are  well-to-do,  both  as  individuals 
and  as  a  community.  Handsome  private  residences  standing  in 
lovely  and  well-kept  grounds,  in  town,  suburb,  and  country ; 
well-built  towns,  with  every  modern  convenience,  well-equipped 
railways,  fair  roads,  handsome  Governmental  buildings,  a  splendid 
and  up-to-date  port  establishment  and  harbour,  all  testify  to  the 
same  purpose.  The  Colony  is  now  supposed  to  be  passing 
through  a  time  of  almost  unprecedented  depression,  yet  signs  of 
comfort  and  luxury  are  present  everywhere,  commercial  failures  are 
infrequent  except  among  small  traders,  generally  recent  arrivals, 
and  insolvency  among  the  farmers  is  practically  unknown. 
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But  our  prosperity  is  due  to  the  causes  I  have  mentioned,  and 
not  to  the  only  real  permanent  source,  the  produce  of  the  soil  of 
the  country.  In  the  year  ending  December  31, 1904,  the  following 
list  of  articles  with  attached  values  were  imported,  all  of  which 
can  be  produced  in  the  Colony : — * 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Values. 

£ 

Butter 

5,480,6241bs. 

230,656 

Cheese 

2,183,844 

1 

56,106 

Coffee  . 

1,401,644 

28,944 

Eggs,  fresh  . 

1,995,  830  i 

a  No. 

7,778 

Hams  and  Bacon. 

2,088,3531 

OS. 

67,047 

Jams    . 

1,728,731 

28,419 

Meats,  Frozen  Beef 

44,386,966 

\ 

468,121 

,,      Mutton 

28,372,943 

• 

366,248 

„       Pork. 

3,852,740 

85,168 

Game  and  Poultry 

1,836,726 

54,860 

Mealies 

88,569,068 

82,724 

Mealiemeal. 

7,660,419 

17,335 

Milk,  condensed  and  ste 

rilise 

d 

8,957,806 

152,473 

Sugar,  Syrup,  etc. 

18,898,8171bs. 

115,830 

Tea      . 

1,018,470   „ 

48,661 

Tobacco,  cigars,  cigaret 

tes,  e 

c. 

652,283   „ 

120,225 

Potatoes 

4,  336  tons 

23,802 

Onions. 

2,164,3791bs. 

6,251 

Total 

£1,960,648 

Of  course  a  large  quantity  of  these  foodstuffs  was  sent  over  the 
Berg  to  the  new  colonies,  but  much  was  for  consumption  in  Natal. 
The  Natal  agriculturist  and  stock-farmer  are  in  the  almost  unique 
position  among  British  colonists  of  having  a  splendid  market 
at  their  doors.  Others  have  to  find  oversea  a  market  for  a 
large  proportion  of  what  they  produce,  and  compete  on  even 
terms  with  producers  the  world  over.  South  Africans  have  an 
immense  protected  market  in  their  own  country.  The  first  step 
in  economic  regeneration  is  to  feed  ourselves,  and  I  believe  that 
perhaps  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  and  it  may  be  rice,  this  can 
be  done  from  the  soil  of  the  Colony.  In  old  times  we  did  so  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  we  do  now.  Not  only  was  sufficient 
butter  made  for  our  own  consumption,  but  it  was  exported  to 
the  Cape  Colony  and  Mauritius.  Sugar  was  exported  to  Europe, 
and  practically  all  the  bacon,  hams,  lard,  fruit,  jams,  meat, 
potatoes,  milk  and  butter  consumed  were  produced  in  Natal. 
Even  wheat  was  grown  up-country,  brought  down  by  wagon  to 
Pietermaritzburg,  and  there  sold  at  from  17s.  Qd.  to  20s.  a  sack 
of  200  Ibs. 

It  may  be  argued  that  since  those  days  our  population  of 
consumers  has  largely  increased,  and  this  is  so,  but  I  do  not 
think  agricultural  development  has  been  what  it  ought  to  have 

*  See  report  of  the  Collector  of  Customs  at  Durban. 
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been.  We  have  not  the  great  areas  of  virgin,  fertile  soil  to  enable 
us  to  compete  on  even  terms  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world 
in  such  staples  as  maize,  oats,  beef  and  mutton,  but  we  can 
grow  the  articles  requiring  less  land  and  more  care  and  manipu- 
lation and  keep  out  imports.  Of  late  years  our  farmers  have 
sent  thousands  of  sacks  of  mealies  to  Johannesburg,  and 
realised  high  prices,  perhaps  an  average  of  20s.  per  sack  of 
200  Ibs.  But  mealies  can  be  grown  at  a  profit  at  half  the  price 
mentioned,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  are  only  worth  Ss.  a  sack. 
At  this  figure  our  growers  complain ;  but  the  true  remedy  is  to 
treat  mealies  as  a  raw  product,  and  turn  them  into  a  finished 
article  for  which  the  demand  would  be  greater  and  the  profit 
higher.  There  is  no  reason  why  bacon  and  hams  of  the  finest 
quality  should  not  be  made  in  quantity,  as  was  the  case  years 
ago,  and  producers  then  were  satisfied  with  prices  about  half 
what  is  now  got  for  the  imported  article.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  other  pork  products  such  as  tinned  sausages  and  brawn. 
These  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  a  perfunctory  way 
in  the  Colony,  but  the  manufacture  has  never  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  position  of  a  real  industry. 

Jams  and  jellies,  including  marmalade,  have  been  produced  in 
the  Colony  for  many  years,  and  the  industry  survives.  But  it 
is  capable  of  great  extension.  Coast  and  up-country  fruits  can  be 
utilised  and  a  variety  of  preserves  made,  such  as  possibly  can  only 
be  done  in  a  very  few  countries  of  similar  area.  The  necessary 
cane  sugar  is  a  Natal  product,  and  labour  is  low-priced.  There 
does  not  seem  any  sufficient  reason  why  there  should  not  be  a  big 
development  in  this  industry.  And  so  with  canned  dried  fruits. 
In  past  times,  when  the  railway  system  was  undeveloped  and 
transport  difficult,  expensive,  and  unreliable,  dried  fruits  of  good 
quality  were  made  and  marketed. 

All  dairy  produce  could  and  should  be  made  in  much  larger 
quantities.  Fresh  milk  is  not  obtainable  in  Durban  in  sufficient 
quantities  at  a  reasonable  price.  Our  town  families  languish  for 
want  of  this  absolute  necessity,  and  the  price  charged  is  equal  to 
3s.  a  gallon.  No  wonder  condensed  milk  and  other  substitutes 
are  imported  in  such  immense  quantities.  Natal  butter,  which 
cannot  always  be  obtained,  is  now  retailed,  in  summer,  at  2s. 
per  lb.,  and  in  winter  the  price  is  higher.  Natal  cheese,  which 
ought  to  be  made  in  large  quantities  on  all  outlying  farms  too 
distant  for  butter  production,  is  regarded  more  as  a  curiosity  than 
an  article  of  food,  and  yet  it  can  be  and  sometimes  is  of  first- 
rate  quality. 

Fowls  are  nearly  always  so  high  in  price  as  to  be  a  prohibitive 
article  of  diet  to  people  of  ordinary  means,  and  eggs,  except  at 
exceptional  times,  come  into  the  same  category.  Amongst  the 
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largest  items  of  food  imported  which  might  be  produced  are  beef 
and  mutton.  This  trade  assumed  tremendous  proportions  during 
the  war,  and  owing  to  the  exceptional  circumstances  prevailing, 
we  were  forced  to  consume  imported  meat  exclusively.  The 
position  now  is  different.  Cattle  have  increased,  until  there  are 
probably  in  the  hands  of  European  stock-owners  almost  as  large 
a  number  as  at  any  previous  time,  though  the  native  herds  have 
not  fully  recovered.  Sheep  are  still  scarce  and  dear,  owing  to 
the  high  prices  offered  for  re-stocking  the  new  colonies.  Farmers 
are  complaining  they  cannot  sell  their  fat  cattle,  though  imports 
continue. 

The  problem  stands  thus — plenty  of  land,  a  very  considerable 
rainfall,  and  a  well-watered  country,  sunshine  always,  an  educated 
and  intelligent  body  of  white  colonists,  low-priced  manual  labour, 
big  and  hungry  markets  to  hand  with  protection  from  imports,  a 
good  railway  service  in  most  parts,  fair  roads  nearly  everywhere, 
and  yet  the  above  results.  It  is  a  question  which  is  constantly 
debated,  various  reasons  are  given,  and  sometimes  unfair  charges 
are  made,  and  recrimination  is  the  result.  Calmly,  without  pre- 
judice or  favour,  I  would  like  to  consider  causes.  No  single  reason 
will  explain  the  whole  of  the  phenomena;  a  number  working 
together  have  probably  caused  the  results  mentioned. 

One  reason  is  that  our  commercialism  is  over-developed 
compared  with  our  agriculture.  Durban,  the  chief  commercial 
town,  has  a  population  of  31,000  whites  against  a  total  for  the 
whole  of  Natal  of  97,000.  The  fact  of  its  being  the  port  of 
entry  for  so  large  an  extent  of  country,  and  one  of  the  chief  ports 
supplying  such  a  rich  important  centre  as  Johannesburg,  has 
made  our  mercantile  houses  wealthy,  for  they  are  keen  and  up-to- 
date,  with  correspondents  everywhere,  and  supplies  are  drawn  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  chain  between  the  large  importer 
and  the  consumer  is  strong  and  complete,  and  it  is  much  easier, 
and  often  to  the  supplier  more  satisfactory,  to  handle  and  sell 
well-packed  articles  of  even  quality  which  can  always  be  repeated 
through  ordinary  and  established  business  methods  than  to  deal 
with  and  retail  the  small  and  irregular  consignments  of  the  local 
producer,  even  though  in  some  cases  these  should  be  of  excellent 
quality  and  actually  preferred  by  the  consumer.  An  illustration 
of  what  I  mean  may  be  seen  in  the  frozen  meat  trade.  Importers 
and  butchers  have  got  into  a  groove  of  supply,  and  sell  imported 
meat  almost  exclusively.  Cattle  have  increased  in  numbers,  and 
growers  complain  they  cannot  sell,  even  at  prices  quite  as  favour- 
able as  the  imported  article,  and  which  would  be  to  the  consumer 
a  fresh  and  more  wholesome  food.  But  it  is  easier  for  the 
retailer  to  buy  small  lots  of  meat  and  get  them  out  of  the  cold 
storage  as  required,  than  to  ride  round  the  country,  bargain  with 
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farmers,  and  arrange  grazing  till  wanted  as  of  old ;  so  the 
now  established  methods  are  continued,  and  the  local  article 
practically  unobtainable. 

Another  cogent  reason  lies  in  the  average  size  of  the  up-country 
farm  in  Natal.  An  ordinary  farm  usually  measures  two  thousand 
acres  ;  many  are  two  or  three  times  as  large.  Only  a  percentage 
on  this  area  is  reckoned  as  arable  by  the  occupant,  and  only  some 
portion  of  this  he  cultivates  for  winter  food  for  his  stock.  To 
allow  the  cattle  to  graze  in  summer  on  the  ordinarily  abundant 
grass  of  that  season,  and  to  struggle  through  the  winter  with  as 
little  feeding  as  possible,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  through  poverty,  is 
the  easiest  method  for  a  man  having  so  much  land,  and  he  takes 
this  easiest  method  which  suits  him  well  enough,  but  does  not 
result  in  large  production  or  supplying  the  wants  of  the  Colony. 

In  close  connection  with  this  reason  is  the  fact  that  the 
average  Natal  farmer  is  well-to-do.  He  may  not  have  much 
ready  cash,  but  he  does  not  necessarily  need  much.  He  can 
easily  live  on  the  large  acreage  he  possesses,  and  like  the 
American  gentleman,  and  most  other  people,  does  not  "  work 
for  his  health,"  and  necessity  does  not  compel.  To  this  very 
satisfactory  state  of  things  for  him  he  has  been  largely  helped  by 
the  policy  of  the  Government  in  allowing  big  areas  of  the  best 
lands  of  the  Colony  to  be  acquired  in  freehold,  in  the  easy  manner 
before  described.  Other  farmers  have  been  helped,  by  their  enter- 
prise in  the  old  transport  days,  when  they  put  large  numbers  of 
wagons  on  the  roads,  by  war  expenditure,  the  high  price  at  times 
of  cattle,  and  being  as  a  rule  a  provident  people,  have  kept  what 
they  got.  The  farmer  is  undoubtedly  handicapped  by  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  generally  ample  rainfall,  by  hailstorms,  by  diseases 
in  stock,  and  by  the  comparatively  poor  character  of  much  of  the 
land ;  but  these  reasons  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  fully  answer  the 
conundrum. 

A  third  reason  which  colonists  are  at  last  beginning  to 
recognise  as  an  important  one  is  the  character  of  the  labour 
supply.  In  old  days  when  labour  was  plentiful  and  wages  very 
low,  the  easiest  way  to  get  out  of  a  difficulty  or  get  more  work 
done  was  to  turn  out  more  boys.  The  cost  was  small,  10s.  to  15s. 
a  month  and  mealie  meal,  and  if  the  result  required  could  be  got 
by  mere  muscle  no  one  bothered  about  system  or  labour-saving 
methods  or  machinery.  Now  that  wages  are  higher  and  labour 
more  difficult  to  obtain,  the  ingrained  style  of  doing  things  is 
difficult  to  eradicate,  and  as  before  shown  waste,  loss,  and  inade- 
quate returns  are  the  result.  Natives  are  now  often  difficult  to 
obtain,  lazy  and  careless  when  got,  and  the  fault  of  the  native 
often  reacts  on  the  European.  Low-priced  labour  is  often  in  the 
long  run,  and  taking  into  consideration  its  indirect  results,  the 
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dearest.  To  this  colony  the  loss  from  this  cause  has,  I  believe, 
been  very  great,  and  is  dangerous,  because  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
results  which  apparently  on  the  surface  are  not  attributable  to 
this  cause.  On  the  face  of  it  an  able-bodied  man  working  for 
15s.  a  month  and  food  costing  5s.  a  month,  should  result  in 
products  which  could  beat  out  of  any  market  the  same  article 
grown  by  men  getting  eight  or  ten  times  as  much.  But  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow. 

The  lack  of  co-operation  is  another  drawback  to  increased 
production.  Large  farms  mean  that  neighbours  live  far  apart, 
and  their  lives  are  isolated.  They  must  not  only  carry  on  farming 
operations  proper,  but  be  business  men,  buying  implements, 
seeds,  and  manures,  often  with  inadequate  knowledge  of  business 
methods.  They  must  make  arrangements  for  marketing  their 
produce,  and  are  often  at  a  disadvantage  here,  wasting  much 
time  in  ineffectual  effort,  which  should  be  devoted  to  their  special 
function — production.  Thus,  time  and  effort  are  lost,  and  the 
results  not  what  they  should  be  by  the  combination  of  manufac- 
turing, that  is,  making  butter,  cheese,  and  bacon,  with  their 
farming,  when  the  simplest  and  best  plan  would  be  to  co-operate 
with  neighbours,  and  engage  a  specialist  in  a  proper  factory  to  do 
the  work  for  all.  But  co-operation  can  only  be  successfully 
carried  out  when  men  reside  sufficiently  close  together  to  be  able 
to  communicate  easily  with  each  other  and  their  common  factory. 
In  Natal  the  large  farms  in  many  districts  practically  prevent 
this  being  done. 

The  absence  of  railway  facilities  in  many  districts  has  also 
been  a  reason  for  non-production.  More  will  be  done  in  building 
district  railways  in  Natal,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  expenditure  in 
this  direction.  However,  much  might  be  done  in  some  districts 
to  facilitate  communication  by  establishing  a  system  of  road 
traction.  It  is  certainly  worth  a  trial,  the  expenses  would  not  be 
very  great,  and  the  risk,  if  unsuccessful,  nothing  like  what  is 
taken  in  building  a  railway.  The  plant  is  always  transferable, 
and  expense  in  putting  roads  into  good  order  is  not  lost. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  from  what  I  have  written  that  there 
has  been  no  progress  in  Natal.  Much  has  been  done  by  better 
cultivation,  improving  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  plants  such  as  the  wattle.  Great  credit  is  due 
to  many  farmers  for  their  progressive  ideas  and  methods  in  face 
of  much  discouragement.  Before  the  war  broke  out  some  classes 
of  Natal  produce  were  finding  their  way  into  the  markets,  and  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  farmers  of  the  up-country  districts 
had  to  pass  through  a  time  when  the  enemy  were  literally  within 
their  gates.  But  much  more  remains  to  be  done,  and  must  be 
accomplished,  if  Natal  is  to  be  placed  on  a  thoroughly  sound 
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economic  basis.  Some  of  the  means  by  which  this  may  be  best 
attempted  will  have  been  indicated  by  what  I  have  already  said, 
and  individuals  and  Government  have  done  something  to  put 
them  into  operation.  Very  much  more  food  for  the  country  could 
be  raised  both  by  native  and  Europeans.  I  have  pointed  out  the 
tremendous  waste  to  the  colony  resulting  from  the  untaught  and 
slovenly  agricultural  methods  pursued  by  the  natives.  But  native 
matters  are  a  thorny  subject  to  touch  in  Natal. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  it  is,  that  those 
who  have  been  born  among  these  people,  speak  Zulu  fluently, 
and  are  intimate  with  native  customs,  generally  agree  to  differ  on 
any  point  in  connection  with  native  policy.  But  we  are  in  power, 
and  it  undoubtedly  is  for  the  good  of  all  that  political  power 
shall  remain  with  us.  With  power  comes  responsibility,  and  if 
we  exercise  the  one  and  shirk  the  other,  trouble  shall  certainly 
come  upon  us.  Is  it  impossible  for  the  various  sections  of  colonists 
to  look  at  the  matter  in  a  broad  spirit,  and  not  from  the  point 
of  view  of  particular  interests?  If  the  native  could  only  be 
instructed  in  agriculture,  and  in  some  of  the  cognate  handicrafts, 
so  that  he  might  raise  a  decent  crop,  mend  a  plough,  and  when 
necessary  manure  intelligently,  the  gain  to  the  Colony  would  be 
immense.  In  our  native  population  we  have  a  big  undeveloped 
asset,  like  our  rivers  going  to  waste,  and  like  them,  a  possible 
source  of  danger.  We  want  fairly  intelligent  and  continuous 
labour  for  the  natives,  both  on  their  own  account,  and  for  us 
as  employers.  Meantime  the  only  remedy  tried  is  to  import 
additional  Indians,  and  shelve  a  question  made  more  difficult 
every  year  that  passes.  Unless  we  face  our  responsibility,  and 
that  right  early,  it  will  face  us  in  different,  and  perhaps  very 
unpleasant  fashion. 

For  the  European  it  would  be  well  if  smaller  holdings  were 
the  rule  in  Natal.  I  know  some  farming  authorities  say  this  is 
impossible,  and  that  to  make  a  decent  living,  farms  of  the  present 
size  are  necessary.  I  do  not  advocate  cutting  a  given  number  of 
acres  off,  irrespective  of  quality,  situation,  and  water,  and 
expecting,  as  in  New  Zealand,  a  man  and  his  family  to  make  a 
living  out  of  the  remainder.  Conditions  differ  here,  even  the 
small  settler  would  expect  to  employ  a  certain  amount  of  coloured 
labour ;  as  I  have  said,  the  social  if  not  the  physical  conditions 
of  the  Colony  demand  it.  Again,  some  parts  of  the  country  are 
suitable  only  for  ranching,  and  contain  only  enough  arable  land 
to  grow  winter  food  for  stock.  But  there  are  districts  in  which 
farms  of  half  the  present  size  would  enable  an  industrious  man 
to  live  comfortably,  even  without  irrigation,  on  similar  lines  to 
those  on  which  farming  is  now  conducted,  but  with  more  culti- 
vation for  market  and  more  feeding  of  stock.  And  certain  areas 
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may  be  irrigated  and  settlement  formed,  the  land  under  water 
to  be  used  for  cropping,  both  for  market  and  for  dairy  stock,  and 
there  should  be  a  commonage  for  grazing.  These  settlements 
must,  however,  be  near  the  railway  line.  In  fairly  close  settle- 
ments of  this  kind  much  may  be  done  by  co-operation,  both  as 
regards  industries  and  social  life. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  notably  Durban,  more 
ought  to  be  done  in  dairy  farming.  By  growing  suitable  grasses, 
as  Paspalum  dilatatum,  and  Panicum  maximum,  sugar-cane, 
pumpkins,  mealies  for  green  fodder,  a  considerable  development 
is  possible,  and  a  crying  want  may  be  met. 

I  believe,  too,  that  fruit  culture  on  the  coast  is  capable  of 
big  development.  Really  well-grown,  well-marketed  fruit  is 
nearly  always  scarce  and  dear,  and  though  as  orchards  increase 
the  local  want  may  be  met,  and  though  as  many  anticipate,  ehe 
Transvaal  demand  be  met  by  the  Transvaal  grower,  still  I  think 
notwithstanding,  for  citrus  fruits  at  all  events,  there  is  an  opening 
in  the  home  markets.  The  oranges,  naartjes,  mandarin  oranges, 
and  shaddock  ripen  during  the  early  Natal  winter,  say  May  to 
July.  If  sent  to  Great  Britain  they  would  arrive  at  a  time  when 
growers  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere  could  not  supply,  and  they 
should  bring  good  prices  provided  quality  and  condition  were  right. 
In  California  the  orange  grower  has  to  pay  very  high  prices  for  his 
land,  fight  against  disease,  irrigate  his  orchard,  and  apply  manure. 
He  must  rail  his  produce  to  the  eastern  cities,  sometimes  3,000 
miles  of  land  carriage,  and  often  it  is  carried  by  railway  companies, 
whose  handling  and  charges  are  not  above  criticism.  After  seeing 
Californian  orchards,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  advantages 
the  grower  there  has  over  Natal  are  greater  care  in  cultivation 
and  more  fertile  soil.  But  in  land  giving  so  large  a  return  per 
acre  as  orchards  do,  the  income  warrants  a  large  expenditure, 
and  for  care  and  knowledge  surely  we  can  supply  them.  I  often 
think  that  if  the  naartje  and  the  mandarin  orange,  as  grown  in 
some  well  cared-for  Natal  orchards,  could  be  put  upon  the 
markets  at  home  in  really  good  condition  and  quality,  they 
would  make  a  demand  on  their  merits.  And  we  know  from 
repeated  experiments  that  these  fruits  will  carry  perfectly  well 
to  Britain. 

If  Natal  cannot  expect  to  compete  in  open  markets  in  staples 
such  as  corn,  oats,  wheat,  beef  and  mutton  with  such  splendid 
agricultural  countries  as  the  Middle  and  West  States  of  the 
Union,  the  North- West  of  Canada,  the  Argentine,  or  New 
Zealand,  she  can  feed  herself  with  most  of  these  products. 
She  can  raise  enough  of  all  the  smaller  articles  of  food  to  shut 
out  the  imported  article.  She  can  grow  certain  products  which, 
like  wattle  bark,  are  specially  suited  to  the  climate,  or  which, 
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by  reason  of  value  per  acre,  can  be  specially  treated,  and  these 
may  be  exported  along  with  the  wool  and  hides  now  sent  to 
Europe.  There  is  an  opening  in  these  directions  for  additional 
population.  But  the  immigrant  must  not  expect  to  learn  all  at 
once  the  conditions  of  a  country  so  dissimilar  to  Europe. 

Here  the  climate  is  different.  Stock  requires  different  treat- 
ment, the  native  language  must  be  learned,  and  the  mode  of 
managing  coloured  labour  studied.  But  if  the  man  is  of  the 
right  stamp,  patient,  and  not  deterred  by  the  initial  difficulties, 
he  will  probably  find  opportunities  which  will  result  in  a  richer 
reward  than  he  would  find  in  countries  where  conditions  did 
not  impose  so  onerous  an  apprenticeship.  But  there  is  no 
opening  for  a  large  number  at  once — Government  has  at  present 
but  little  suitable  land  to  offer,  and  private  individuals  want 
high  prices.  Should,  however,  Government  find  the  present 
experiments  with  regard  to  small  settlements  prove  successful, 
others  may  be  established.  And  should  a  measure  giving  power 
for  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  land,  not  beneficially  occupied, 
be  carried  through  Parliament,  and  action  taken  thereon,  suitable 
land  may  be  available  later  on.  Meantime,  by  natural  process, 
there  is  some  amount  of  subdivision  of  large  farms  being  carried 
out.  Families  grow  up,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  land  is  required 
by  those  who  wish  to  take  to  farming.  This  will  ultimately 
mean  better  farming,  and  an  increase  in  the  total  of  agricultural 
produce  raised,  but  the  operation  of  natural  causes  is  slow. 

We  depend  far  too  much  on  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  Trans- 
vaal for  our  existence,  and  that  mineral  wealth,  great  though  it 
is,  is  not  for  all  time.  Every  ounce  taken  out  of  the  banket  is  an 
ounce  less  in  the  country.  While  we  are  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  being  able,  by  our  services,  to  reap  a  portion  of  the 
benefit  of  this  mineral  wealth,  we  should  set  our  house  in  order 
and  put  affairs  on  a  sound  economic  basis.  And  that  can  only 
be  done  by  reversing  the  present  order  of  things  and  living  on 
the  income  given  by  nature  to  all  who  intelligently,  and  with 
labour,  till  the  soil.  Then,  year  by  year,  we  reap  the  result  of 
our  toil,  an|i.  our  capital  remains,  as  it  should  do,  for  our  children's 
children.  \ 

MAUKICE  S.  EVANS. 

DUBBAN. 
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SEA-DYAK   LEGENDS 

BY  THE  REV.   EDWIN   H.   GOMES,   M.A. 

INTEODUOTOBY. 

THE  population  of  the  Island  of  Borneo  consists  of  many  races 
of  different  origin  and  varying  degrees  of  civilisation,  the  most 
important  being  the  Dyaks,  Malays  and  Chinese.  The  first 
named  are  probably  the  aborigines  of  the  country ;  the  Malays 
seem  to  have  come  into  Borneo  later,  and  the  Chinese,  at  a  com- 
paratively recent  date. 

The  Dyaks  have  no  general  designation  for  themselves,  but  are 
broken  up  into  numerous  tribes,  named  after  the  rivers  on  which 
their  (settlements  are  situated,  or  the  part  of  the  country  they 
inhabit.  They  probably  belong  to  the  same  race  as  the  Malays, 
though  separation  must  have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  date. 
The  Dyaks  of  Borneo  may  be  divided  into  Sea-Dyaks  and  Land- 
Dyaks.  The  former  live  by  the  sea  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers.  The  Land-Dyaks  inhabit  the  interior  of  the  country.  The 
language  and  traditions  of  these  two  divisions  of  the  Dyak  race 
are  quite  distinct.  The  stature  of  the  Dyak  is  rather  greater  than 
that  of  the  Malay,  though  he  is  considerably  shorter  than  the 
average  European.  He  is  slightly  built,  but  is  tough  and  wiry, 
and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue. 

In  dress,  great  alterations  have  resulted  from  foreign  influence, 
and  the  Dyaks  who  live  in  or  near  the  towns  wear  the  trousers 
and  coat  of  civilised  races.  But  the  original  style  still  prevails  in 
the  up-country  villages,  and  consists  of  a  waist-cloth  (Dyak — Sirat ; 
Malay — Chawat),  generally  of  cotton,  but  sometimes  made  of  the 
soft  inner  bark  of  a  tree,  for  the  men,  and  a  petticoat,  drawn 
tightly  round  the  waist  and  reaching  to  the  knee,  for  the  women. 
Both  sexes  wear  ornaments  of  brass  rings  for  the  arms  and  legs. 
Hoops  of  rattan  covered  with  small  brass  rings  are  sometimes 
worn  by  the  women  round  their  bodies.  Necklaces  of  coloured 
beads,  and  crescent-shaped  earrings  of  a  large  size  are  also  worn. 
These  ornaments  vary  among  the  Dyaks  of  different  districts. 
Armlets  made  from  large  sea-shells  are  very  much  in  favour  among 
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some  inland  tribes.  Tattooing  is  practised  by  most  of  the  Dyaks. 
The  men  wear  on  the  head  a  bright  coloured  kerchief,  or  a  small 
cap  made  of  woven  cane.  The  women  have  a  large  sun  hat  when 
at  work  in  the  rice  fields,  but  at  other  times  wear  no  head 
covering. 

The  custom  of  betel  chewing  is  almost  universal,  and  the  pouch 
containing  the  betel-nut  ingredients — betel-nut,  pepper-leaf,  lime 
and  gambier — is  a  necessary  part  of  a  man's  equipment,  and  hangs 
round  his  neck. 

The  weapons  in  use  are  a  short  curiously  shaped  sword  (duku) 
and  a  spear  (sangkoh).  Bows  and  arrows  are  unknown,  but  their 
place  is  partly  supplied  by  the  sumpit  or  blow -pipe,  and  poisoned 
darts.  The  sumpit  is  a  round  straight  piece  of  wood  about  six  or 
seven  feet  long,  through  the  centre  of  which  a  long  smooth  hole 
has  been  bored.  The  Dyaks  show  great  skill  in  the  boring  of  this 
blow-pipe,  which  is  very  much  used  by  some  of  the  inland  tribes. 

They  live  in  long  houses  in  which  several  families  con- 
gregate together  under  the  headship  of  one  man.  Each  house  is 
built  in  a  long  straight  line  and  is  raised  on  posts  about  ten 
or  more  feet  from  the  ground.  The  floor  is  made  of  laths  of  split 
palm  trees  or  bamboo,  and  the  walls  and  the  roof  are  of  palm  leaf 
thatch.  Along  the  whole  length  of  the  building  there  stretches 
a  long  verandah,  on  one  side  of  which  are  a  row  of  doors.  Each 
of  these  doors  leads  into  a  separate  room,  occupied  by  a  family, 
and  serving  several  purposes.  It  serves  as  a  kitchen,  because  in 
one  corner  there  is  a  small  fire-place,  where  the  food  is  cooked.  It 
is  also  a  dining  room,  because  when  the  food  is  ready,  mats  are 
spread  in  this  room  and  the  inmates  eat  their  meals  there.  It  is 
also  a  bedroom,  because  here  they  sleep  at  night.  The  long 
verandah  is  a  public  place,  open  to  all  comers,  and  used  as  a  road 
by  travellers,  who  climb  up  the  ladder  at  one  end,  walk  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  go  down  the  ladder  at  the 
other  end.  Here  the  men  carry  on  various  occupations — make 
nets  and  baskets,  and  even  boats  if  they  are  not  of  too  great  a  size. 
Here,  too,  the  women  do  their  work,  such  as  pounding  rice, 
making  mats,  weaving  cloth,  and  the  stranger  comes  and  goes,  or 
squats  to  have  a  talk  with  some  inmate  of  the  house,  and  to  eat 
the  betel-nut  or  pepper-leaf  mixtures.  The  length  of  this  dwelling 
varies  according  to  the  number  of  families  living  in  it,  and  these 
range  from  three  or  four  to  forty  or  fifty.  From  what  has  been 
said,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  Dyak  house  is  very  often  really  a 
village,  though  the  different  families  all  live  under  one  roof. 

It  is  the  custom  among  the  Dyaks  to  preserve  the  skulls  of 
their  slaughtered  enemies  as  trophies  of  their  success  in  war.  In 
olden  times,  no  young  man  of  any  standing  would  hold  a  wedding 
feast,  without  first  procuring  a  human  head,  as  a  present  to  his 
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bride,  and  as  a  testimony  of  his  bravery.  The  possession  of  one 
or  more  human  heads  was  considered  necessary  before  a  man 
could  be  head  of  a  Dyak  house,  or  be  admitted  to  some  of  the  more 
important  social  privileges.  Also  before  the  people  in  a  house 
could  give  up  mourning  for  their  lost  relatives  and  friends,  one  of 
their  number  had  to  bring  home  the  head  of  some  enemy  he  had 
killed.  The  custom  of  head-taking,  however,  is  dying  out  before 
the  influence  of  civilisation, 

The  various  tribes  differ  greatly  in  religious  ceremonies  and 
beliefs,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  satisfactory  idea  of  them.  They 
do  not  worship  idols,  nor  do  they  worship  God.  They  have  no 
temples,  priests,  or  regular  worship  of  any  kind.  They  practise 
certain  religious  rites — offer  sacrifices  and  make  incantations  to 
certain  spirits — when  they  are  in  some  great  trouble,  or  wish  to 
procure  some  material  benefits  in  any  undertaking  they  are 
entering  upon.  Different  deities  are  supposed  to  watch  over 
special  departments  of  the  world,  and  are  appealed  to  for  help  on 
certain  occasions.  Among  the  Sea-Dyaks,  Sing alang -Bur ong  and 
Pulang-Gana  seem  to  be  the  principal  deities.  The  first  is  the 
god  of  War,  and  is  supposed  to  give  them  success  against  their 
enemies.  He  is  also  invoked  on  other  occasions,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  the  Euler  of  the  Spirit  World.  Pulang-Gana  is  the  god 
of  the  Earth.  Sacrifices  are  offered  to  him,  and  he  is  invoked 
before  the  land  is  planted  upon.  In  addition  to  these  the  Sea-Dyaks 
believe  in  spirits  both  good  and  bad.  The  good  spirits  appear  to  them 
in  dreams  and  help  them  in  time  of  need.  To  show  their  grati- 
tude to  these,  and  to  gain  their  favour,  the  Dyaks  offer  sacrifices 
both  of  animals  and  fruit.  To  the  evil  spirits  are  attributed  all 
kinds  of  calamities,  as  well  as  sickness  and  death.  These  too 
have  to  be  propitiated. 

The  Sea-Dyaks  believe  in  the  omens  of  birds.  There  are 
certain  birds  which  are  regarded  as  special  messengers  of  the 
higher  powers,  and  great  heed  is  paid  to  their  cries.  Divination 
is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  the  course  to  be  pursued 
in  any  emergency.  A  favourite  method  is  the  killing  of  a  pig,  as 
a  kind  of  offering  to  the  gods,  and  examining  its  liver,  and  pro- 
nouncing it  to  be  of  good  or  of  bad  omen  as  the  case  might  be. 
In  cases  of  dispute,  they  resort  to  a  trial  by  ordeal  of  a  certain 
kind.  Two  champions  are  chosen  who  walk  into  the  river  into 
water  up  to  the  waist  in  depth,  in  the  presence  of  great  crowds  of 
people,  and  then  hold  their  heads  under  water.  The  man  who 
becomes  unconscious  first  is  defeated,  and  the  party  he  represents 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

They  plant  rice,  which  is  their  staple  article  of  food.  They 
spin  and  weave  their  own  cotton,  and  dye  it  with  indigo  of  their 
own  growing,  and  with  other  colours  procured  from  certain  roots. 
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There  are  many  fairy  tales  and  legends  known  to  the  Sea- 
Dyaks  of  the  present  day.  As  they  have  no  written  language, 
these  seem  to  have  been  handed  down,  by  word  of  mouth,  from 
generation  to  generation  from  ancient  times.  These  tales  and 
legends  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  — Those  purely  fabulous 
and  related  as  such,  which  are  simply  meant  to  interest  and  amuse, 
and  in  these  respects  resemble  the  fairy  tales  familiar  to  us  all. 
And  those  believed  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  to  have  actually 
taken  place,  which  are  the  traditions  respecting  their  gods  and 
preternatural  beings.  These  form  in  fact  the  Mythology  of 
the  Dyaks. 

To  the  first  class  belong  a  large  collection  of  stories  corre- 
sponding to  the  Adventures  of  Brer  Fox  and  Brer  Kabbit.  In 
the  Dyak  tales,  the  Plandok  and  the  Kekura  (the  mouse-deer  and 
the  tortoise)  always  act  in  concert,  and  their  combined  intelligence 
is  victorious  over  the  rest  of  the  animal  world.  To  this  class  also 
belong  the  numerous  stories  related  of  Apai  Samumang,  the 
Dyak  type  of  cunning  and  wiliness — and  Apai  Saloi,  the  typical 
Dyak  fool.  To  the  second  class  belong  the  many  and  varied 
adventures  of  Klieng,  the  great  hero  of  ancient  times,  and  his 
wife  Kumang,  the  Dyak  Venus,  as  well  as  the  traditions  relating 
to  the  gods  believed  in  by  the  Dyaks  of  the  present  day.  To  these 
must  be  added  certain  stories  which  give  a  reason  for  some  of  the 
curious  customs  observed  by  the  Dyaks.  The  Dyak  myths  which 
follow  belong  to  this  latter  class. 


I. 

DANJAI  AND  THE  WEBE-TIGER'S  SISTEE. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  lived  a  great  chief  named  Danjai. 
He  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  longest  Dyak  houses  that  were 
ever  built.  It  was  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  large 
plantation  of  fruit  trees.  Danjai  was  said  to  be  very  rich  indeed. 
He  possessed  much  farming  land,  many  fruit  trees,  many  Tapang 
trees,  where  the  wild  bees  made  their  abode,  and  from  which 
the  sweet  honey  is  obtained,  and  in  his  room  there  were  many 
valuable  jars  of  various  kinds,  and  also  a  large  number  of  brass 
vessels ;  for  the  Dyaks  convert  their  wealth  into  jars  and  brass- 
ware  to  hand  down  to  posterity.  Every  year  he  obtained  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  paddy,*  much  more  than  he  and  his  family 
could  consume,  and  he  had  always  much  paddy  for  sale,  so  much 
so  that  the  news  of  his  wealth  travelled  to  distant  lands,  and 
many  from  afar  off  would  come  and  buy  paddy  from  him.  Danjai 

*  Eice  in  the  husk. 
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also  possessed  many  slaves  who  were  ready  to  help  him  in  his 
work. 

All  the  people  in  his  house  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  his 
judgment,  and  were  ready  to  obey  his  decisions,  whenever  he 
settled  any  of  their  disputes.  So  great  indeed  was  his  reputation 
for  wisdom,  that  men  from  distant  villages  would  often  consult 
him  and  ask  his  advice  when  in  any  difficulty.  He  had  also  great 
fame  as  a  brave  warrior,  and  during  expeditions  against  the  enemy, 
he  was  the  leader  of  the  men  of  his  own  village  and  of  many 
villages  around,  for  all  liked  to  follow  such  a  brave  man  as  Danjai, 
who  was  sure  to  lead  them  to  victory.  Over  the  fireplace  in  his 
verandah  he  had,  hanging  together  in  a  bunch,  the  dried  heads  of 
the  enemies  whom  he  himself  had  killed. 

Now  this  man  Danjai  had  a  very  pretty  wife  whom  he  had 
recently  married,  but  the  marriage  feast  had  not  been  held,  be- 
cause he  had  not  yet  obtained  a  human  head  from  the  enemy  as  a 
token  of  his  love  for  her :  for  this  girl  was  of  a  good  birth  and  a 
chief's  daughter  and  wanted  the  whole  world  to  learn,  when  they 
attended  her  marriage  feast,  what  a  brave  man  her  husband  was. 
One  day  Danjai  said  to  his  young  wife,  "  I  will  hold  a  meeting  of 
the  chiefs  around,  and  tell  them  that  we  must  all  get  our  war- 
boats  ready,  as  I  intend  leading  an  expedition  against  the  enemy. 
I  should  like  to  bring  you  a  human  head  as  a  token  of  my  love, 
so  that  you  may  not  be  ashamed  of  your  husband.  And  as  soon 
as  I  return,  we  will  have  the  wedding  feast."  Though  his  wife 
was  sorry  that  her  husband  intended  leaving  her,  still  she  did  not 
oppose  his  wishes,  for  she  wished  him  to  come  back  covered  with 
glory.  So  a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  Danjai  told  the  as- 
sembled chiefs  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  it  was  decided  that 
all  should  begin  at  once  making  war-boats,  which  were  to  be 
ready  in  two  months'  time. 

Assisted  by  his  slaves  and  followers,  Danjai  had  been  at  work 
at  his  boat  for  several  weeks,  and  it  was  nearly  finished.  It  was 
a  beautiful  boat  made  out  of  the  trunk  of  one  large  tree,  and 
Danjai  was  proud  of  his  work.  He  was  so  anxious  to  finish  his 
boat,  that  one  day  he  started  very  early  in  the  morning,  before 
his  breakfast  was  ready,  and  he  asked  his  wife  to  bring  his  food 
to  him  later  on  to  the  part  of  the  jungle  where  he  was  working  at 
his  boat. 

Accordingly,  Mrs.  Danjai  cooked  the  food  and  then  ate  her 
own  breakfast.  Then  she  made  up  small  bundles  of  rice  and 
also  put  together  some  fish  and  salt,  and  placed  all  in  a  little 
basket  to  take  to  her  husband.  She  had  never  been  out  in  the 
jungle  by  herself  before,  but  she  was  not  afraid,  for  her  husband 
had  told  her  the  way,  and  she  could  hear  the  sound  of  his  adze  as 
he  worked  at  his  boat  not  very  far  off.  She  hung  her  basket 
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over  her  left  shoulder  and,  holding  her  small  knife  in  her  right 
hand,  went  cheerfully  on.  Presently  she  came  to  the  stump  of 
a  tree  on  which  was  placed  a  bunch  of  ripe  rambutan  fruit. 
They  looked  so  tempting  that  she  could  not  help  eating  some  of 
them,  and  as  they  were  very  nice,  she  put  what  remained  in 
her  basket,  saying  to  herself,  "Perhaps  Danjai  forgot  to  take 
these  fruits  with  him  and  left  them  here.  I  will  take  them  to 
him  myself,  he  will  no  doubfc  be  glad  to  eat  these  ripe  fruits  after 
his  hard  work." 

Now  there  was  in  this  land  a  Were-Tiger,  that  was  much 
feared  by  all  who  lived  around.  He  had  the  appearance  of  a 
man,  but  at  times  would  transform  himself  into  a  tiger,  and 
then  he  would  attack  human  beings  and  carry  off  their  heads  as 
trophies  to  his  own  house.  But  he  never  attacked  any  unless 
they  had  first  done  wrong  by  taking  something  which  belonged 
to  him.  So  this  Were-Tiger  would  leave  tempting  fruit  by 
the  side  of  jungle  paths,  and  on  the  stumps  of  trees,  in  the 
hope  that  some  tired  traveller  would  take  and  eat  them.  And 
if  any  one  ate  such  fruit,  then  he  or  she  was  doomed  to  be  killed 
by  him  that  same  day.  But  all  knew  about  him,  and  though 
he  placed  many  tempting  baits  in  all  parts  of  the  jungle,  no  one 
touched  his  fruit,  for  all  feared  the  fate  which  awaited  them 
if  they  did  any  such  thing.  But  Danjai's  "wife  knew  nothing 
about  the  Were-Tiger.  No  one  had  told  her  of  him,  and  she 
had  never  been  out  before  in  the  jungle  by  herself,  and  she  had 
never  been  warned  not  to  touch  any  fruit  she  might  find  lying 
about. 

"  Oh,  Danjai,"  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  met  her  husband,  "  I 
am  afraid  I  am  rather  late.  You  must  be  very  tired  and  hungry, 
working  the  whole  morning  at  your  boat  without  having  had 
anything  to  eat.  Never  mind  !  Here  is  your  breakfast  at  last." 
And  she  handed  the  basket  which  contained  his  food  to  her 
husband. 

Now  Danjai  was  really  very  hungry,  so  he  was  glad  to  see  his 
food  had  arrived.  He  thanked  his  wife  and  at  once  began  to 
empty  the  basket. 

The  first  thing  he  saw  was  the  ripe  rambutan  fruit  at  the 
top,  and  he  asked  his  wife  where  she  got  them  from.  She  told 
him  she  had  found  them  on  the  stump  of  a  tree  by  the  wayside, 
and  she  said  she  thought  they  had  been  left  there  by  him.  She 
added  with  a  smile,  that  they  were  very  good,  as  she  had  eaten 
some  herself. 

Then  Danjai,  brave  man  though  he  was,  turned  pale  with  fear 
and  anxiety. 

"  We  must  not  linger  here  a  moment,"  he  said  to  his  wife. 
"  Hungry  though  I  am,  I  will  not  eat  my  food  here.    We  must 
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both  hurry  home  at  once.  You  have  taken  and  eaten  fruit 
belonging  to  the  Were-Tiger,  so  much  feared  by  all.  It  is  said 
that  whoever  touches  his  fruit  will  surely  die  a  terrible  death  : 
and  you  are  the  first  person  I  know  who  has  done  so." 

Danjai  hurriedly  gathered  together  all  his  tools  and  told  those 
that  were  with  him  of  his  trouble,  and  they  all  started  and  walked 
silently  back.  Danjai  was  wondering  how  he  was  to  avert  the 
fate  which  awaited  his  young  wife.  She  was  silent,  because  she 
saw  her  husband  was  troubled,  and  she  was  sorry  that  she  had 
caused  him  grief. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  house,  Danjai  sent  for  all  the 
men  round  about  and  told  them  what  had  happened,  how  his  wife 
had  taken  and  eaten  the  fruit  of  the  Were-Tiger.  He  begged 
them  all  to  help  to  shield  her,  for  the  Were-Tiger  was  sure  to 
have  his  revenge,  and  come  and  take  the  head  of  his  wife. 

So  they  all  prepared  themselves  for  the  tiger's  visit  by 
sharpening  their  knives  and  spears.  Some  men  placed  them- 
selves on  the  roof  of  the  house,  others  in  the  verandah.  The 
ladder  leading  up  to  the  house  was  also  guarded,  and  so  were 
all  parts  of  the  house  by  which  he  was  likely  to  force  an 
entrance.  As  for  Danjai's  wife,  they  hid  her  beneath  some  mats 
and  sheets  in  the  room,  and  twelve  brave  men  stood  round  her 
with  their  swords  drawn,  ready  to  save  her  life  even  at  the  cost  of 
their  own. 

Just  before  dark  they  heard  the  roar  of  the  tiger  in  the  distance. 
Though  still  a  long  way  off,  the  sound  was  very  terrible  to  hear, 
and  the  men  all  grasped  their  swords  and  spears  firmly,  for  they 
knew  the  tiger  would  soon  be  upon  them. 

Once  more  the  tiger's  roar  sounded,  nearer  and  clearer,  and 
then  they  heard  him  crash  through  the  leaf-thatch  roof  and 
fall  into  the  room.  There  was  a  great  commotion  among  the 
men,  but  though  all  tried  to  kill  the  animal,  none  could  see  him. 
Soon  after  they  heard  a  roar  of  triumph  from  the  tiger  outside 
the  house.  They  lifted  up  the  mats  and  sheets  which  covered 
Danjai's  wife,  and  there  they  saw  her  headless  body  !  The  Were- 
Tiger  had  succeeded  in  his  attack,  and  had  carried  off  the  head  of 
his  victim ! 

Loud  was  the  weeping  and  great  the  lamentation  over  her 
dead  body.  She  was  so  young  to  die  !  And  what  death  could  be 
more  terrible  than  hers  whose  head  had  been  carried  away  by  her 
murderer !  All  in  the  house  mourned  her  loss  for  seven  days,  and 
during  that  time  the  house  was  very  quiet,  as  all  lived  in  their 
separate  rooms,  and  did  not  come  out  into  the  common  verandah 
to  do  work  or  to  talk  to  each  other. 

The  death  of  his  wife  grieved  Danjai  very  much.  But  though 
his  grief  was  great,  his  desire  for  revenge  was  greater  still. 
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Very  early  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  Danjai  started 
after  the  tiger.  The  drops  of  blood  which  had  fallen  could 
plainly  be  seen  on  the  ground,  and  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
out  in  what  direction  the  tiger  had  gone.  On  and  on  he  tracked 
the  blood  till  he  came  to  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  a  high  mountain. 
The  sides  of  the  cave  were  splashed  with  blood,  so  Danjai 
walked  boldly  in,  determined  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  wife. 
It  was  not  very  dark  in  the  cave.  In  the  distance  he  could  see 
an  opening  and  he  hurried  towards  it. 

He  came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  and  saw  a 
large  plantation  of  sugar-cane  and  plantain  trees.  Beyond  this 
he  saw  a  long  Dyak  house. 

"  This,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  is  surely  the  abode  of  the  Were- 
Tiger,  and  soon  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  revenging  the 
death  of  my  wife." 

He  planted  two  sticks  across  one  another  in  the  ground  to 
mark  the  opening  in  the  mountain,  so  that  he  might  not  miss  his 
way  on  his  return,  and  then  he  boldly  walked  towards  the  house. 

He  followed  a  path  through  the  sugar-cane  plantation — still 
tracking  the  drops  of  blood  upon  the  ground — until  he  came  to 
the  ladder  leading  up  to  the  house.  He  was  so  anxious  to  at- 
tack his  wife's  murderer,  that  he  did  not  pause  to  ask — as  is  the 
usual  Dyak  custom — whether  he  might  walk  up  or  not,  but  went 
straight  on  into  the  house.  Men  sitting  in  the  verandah  asked 
him,  as  he  passed  them,  where  he  was  going  and  what  he 
wanted,  but  he  did  not  answer  them.  His  heart  was  heavy 
within  him,  thinking  of  his  dead  wife,  and  wondering  whether  he 
would  be  able  to  accomplish  his  task,  and  whether  he  would 
succeed  in  leaving  the  house  as  easily  as  he  came  in.  But  he 
was  determined  to  avenge  his  wife's  murder,  and  he  would  not 
shrink  from  any  difficulties  in  the  way. 

He  stopped  at  the  room  of  the  head  of  the  house,  and  a  girl 
asked  him  to  sit  down,  and  spread  a  mat  for  him.  He  did  so, 
and  the  girl  went  into  the  room  to  fetch  the  brass  vessel 
containing  the  betelnut  ingredients  which  the  Dyaks  love  to 
chew.  As  he  sat  down,  he  saw  drops  of  blood  on  the  fire-place, 
and  looking  up  he  noticed  a  fresh  head,  still  dripping  with  blood, 
among  the  other  skulls  hanging  there.  He  recognised  it  at  a 
glance— it  was  the  head  of  his  loved  wife ! 

The  girl  came  out  with  the  brass  vessel  of  betelnut  and  said  : 
"  Help  yourself,  Danjai.  We  did  not  expect  you  to  visit  us  so 
soon.  Please  excuse  me  for  a  little  while,  I  have  to  attend  to 
the  cooking.  But  you  will  not  be  alone,  for  my  brother  will  soon 
be  back.  He  has  only  gone  to  the  plantation  to  fetch  some 
sugar-cane." 

So  Danjai  sat  on  the  mat  by  himself,  thinking  what  he  was  to 
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do  next  and  what  he  was  to  say  to  his  wife's  murderer  when  he 
came  in.  Soon  the  Were-Tiger  arrived,  carrying  on  his  shoulder 
a  bundle  of  sugar-cane. 

"  I  am  very  pleased  to  see  you,  Danjai,"  he  said,  "  would  you 
like  some  sugar-cane  ?  If  so,  help  yourself." 

Danjai  was  so  sad  thinking  of  his  wife,  that  he  did  not  notice 
how  curious  it  was  that  they  should  know  his  name  when  they 
had  never  seen  him  before.  He  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  eat 
sugar-cane,  but  lest  his  host  should  think  he  had  come  to  kill,  and 
to  put  him  off  his  guard,  he  pretended  to  eat  a  little.  He  heard 
the  Were-Tiger  say  to  his  sister  in  the  room,  that  she  was  to  be 
sure  to  have  enough  food  cooked,  as  Danjai  would  eat  with  them 
that  evening.  Then  he  left  them  and  went  to  the  river  to  bathe. 

The  sister  came  out  of  the  room,  and  spoke  to  Danjai,  who 
was  still  sitting  in  the  verandah,  and  asked  him  to  come  into  the 
room  as  she  had  something  to  say  to  him. 

"Yes,  Danjai,"  she  said  to  him  in  a  kind  tone  of  voice,  "I 
know  of  your  trouble  and  I  am  sorry  for  you.  However,  if  you 
follow  my  advice,  all  will  be  well.  You  must  be  careful,  for  my 
brother  is  easily  put  out,  and  has  no  scruples  about  killing  any 
who  displease  him.  Even  our  own  people  here  hate  him,  for  he 
is  so  merciless ;  but  no  one  dare  attack  him,  for  all  fear  him 
greatly.  Now  listen  attentively  to  what  I  have  to  say.  When  I 
put  out  the  plates  of  rice  in  the  room  presently,  do  not  take  the 
one  he  tells  you  to  have :  take  any  of  the  others,  for  the  one  he 
wishes  you  to  have  is  sure  to  contain  some  poison.  Later  on, 
when  you  retire  to  rest,  do  not  spend  the  night  on  the  mat 
spread  out  for  you,  but  sleep  somewhere  else,  and  put  the 
wooden  mortar  for  pounding  paddy  on  the  mat  in  your  stead ; 
and  so  again  on  the  second  night,  place  the  wooden  mill  for 
husking  the  paddy  on  your  mat :  and  on  the  third  night  a  roll  of 
the  coarse  matting  used  for  treading  paddy.  If  his  three  at- 
tempts to  kill  you  are  unsuccessful,  then  he  will  be  in  your 
power  and  will  do  what  you  command.  But  even  then  there  is 
still  danger,  and  you  must  not  do  anything  rash,  but  ask  my 
advice  again  later  on.  But  go  outside  now  into  the  verandah, 
for  I  think  I  hear  my  brother  returning  from  his  bath.  I  must 
make  haste  and  put  out  the  food  for  you  all  to  eat." 

Soon  the  Were-Tiger  came  in,  and  sitting  on  the  mat  by 
Danjai  asked  him  the  news  and  how  matters  were  in  his  country. 
Danjai  answered  little,  for  he  was  very  sad,  besides  his  host 
always  laughed  at  him  whenever  he  spoke.  The  fact  was  that 
he  was  amused  at  the  idea  of  the  man,  whose  wife  he  had 
killed,  sitting  in  his  verandah  and  talking  to  him  in  a  friendly 
way. 

The  sister  came  out  of  the  room  and  asked  them  in  to  have 
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their  meal.  All  happened  as  she  said  it  would.  Danjai  re- 
membered her  advice  and  did  not  take  the  plate  of  rice  his  host 
offered  him.  But  he  was  too  sad  to  eat. 

In  the  evening  Danjai  and  the  Were-Tiger  sat  by  a  fire  in 
the  verandah.  Over  this  fire  hung  several  human  heads.  The 
tears  came  into  Danjai's  eyes  as  he  sat  there  and  saw  the  head 
of  his  dear  wife  being  scorched  by  the  fire.  He  felt  inclined 
there  and  then  to  grasp  his  sword  and  attack  the  murderer  of  his 
wife ;  but  he  restrained  himself,  remembering  the  advice  of  the 
Tiger's  sister. 

The  Were-Tiger  said  to  him  with  a  nasty  laugh,  "  What  is 
troubling  you  that  you  should  weep  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  troubled  about  anything,"  said  Danjai,  "  but  the 
smoke  of  the  fire  is  too  much  for  my  eyes,  and  it  makes  them 
water  and  feel  sore." 

"If  so,"  said  his  host,  "let  us  put  out  the  fire  and  retire  to 
rest,  as  it  is  very  late." 

Two  mats  were  spread  out  for  them,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
fire-place,  and  they  lay  down  to  sleep.  But  Danjai  kept  awake, 
and  when  his  companion  was  asleep,  he  rose  and  placed  the 
wooden  mortar  for  pounding  paddy  on  his  mat,  and  covered 
it  over  with  a  sheet ;  and  he  himself  retired  to  a  safe  place  as  he 
was  advised  to  do  by  the  Tiger's  sister.  He  watched  to  see 
what  would  happen  and  he  was  not  disappointed.  Not  long  after, 
he  saw  the  Were-Tiger  wake  up  and  fetch  a  sword,  and  walk 
up  to  the  place  where  he  was  supposed  to  be  asleep.  With  the 
sword  he  made  two  or  three  vicious  cuts  at  the  wooden  mortar 
and  said : 

"  Now  Danjai,  this  will  settle  you.  You  will  not  think  of 
revenging  yourself  on  me  any  more." 

Then  Danjai  cried  out  from  where  he  was,  "What  is  the 
matter  ?  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"Oh,  Danjai!  Is  that  you?"  said  his  host,  "I  did  not  mean 
to  hurt  you.  I  had  a  bad  dream,  and  I  sometimes  walk  in  my 
sleep.  How  lucky  it  is  you  were  not  lying  on  the  mat !  I  should 
have  certainly  killed  you,  and  I  should  never  have  forgiven  myself 
for  doing  so.  Please  understand  I  meant  no  harm  to  you,  and 
let  us  lie  down  to  rest  again." 

On  the  two  following  nights  the  Were-Tiger  attempted  to  kill 
Danjai,  but  failed  each  time,  because  following  the  advice  given 
him,  Danjai  placed  first  the  wooden  mill  for  husking  the  paddy 
on  his  mat,  and  next  a  roll  of  coarse  matting  used  for  treading 
paddy.  His  host  made  the  same  excuse  for  his  strange  behaviour 
each  time. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  after  the  Were-Tiger 
had  left  the  house  to  see  whether  any  fish  had  been  caught 
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in  his  fish  trap,  his  sister  asked  Danjai  to  come  into  the  room 
as  she  had  something  to  say  to  him  before  he  left  to  return  home. 

"  Now,  Danjai,"  she  said,  "as  I  told  you  before,  since  my 
brother  has  not  been  able  to  kill  you  these  three  days,  he  is 
in  your  power.  After  breakfast  ask  him  to  accompany  you  and 
show  you  the  way  back  to  your  country.  When  you  have  both 
come  to  the  further  end  of  the  sugar-cane  plantation,  ask  him 
to  sit  down  for  a  little  while,  and  say  you  would  like  to  eat  some 
sugar-cane,  before  you  leave  him  and  go  on  your  journey  alone. 
When  he  gives  you  the  sugar-cane,  ask  him  to  lend  you  his 
sword,  giving  as  an  excuse  that  yours  is  not  sharp  enough  for 
peeling  the  sugar-cane,  or  that  it  is  stuck  fast  in  its  sheath  and 
cannot  be  drawn.  When  he  hands  you  his  sword,  you  must 
attack  him  with  it  and  kill  him.  My  brother  is  invulnerable  to 
any  other  sword  but  his  own.  When  you  have  killed  him,  cut  off 
his  head  and  bring  it  to  me,  and  I  will  give  you  your  wife's  head 
in  exchange  for  it." 

A  few  minutes  after  this  conversation,  the  Were-Tiger  returned 
with  a  basket  full  of  fish.  Some  of  these  were  soon  cooked,  and 
they  sat  down  to  breakfast. 

Soon  after  they  had  eaten,  Danjai  told  his  host  that  he  must 
be  returning  to  his  own  country,  and  asked  him  to  accompany 
him  and  show  him  his  way  back.  So  they  started  together  and 
walked  through  the  sugar-cane  plantation. 

Just  as  they  came  near  the  end  of  it,  Danjai  asked  his  com- 
panion to  stop.  He  said  he  would  like  to  have  some  sugar-cane 
before  going  on. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  offer  you  any,"  said  the  Were-Tiger : 
"it  was  very  forgetful  of  me.  Never  mind,  I  will  at  once  cut 
down  some  sugar-cane  for  us." 

When  he  had  brought  the  sugar-cane  and  had  finished  peeling 
the  piece  he  wanted  for  himself,  Danjai  said  to  him, 

"  Please  lend  me  your  sword,  for  mine  is  stuck  fast  in  its 
sheath  and  I  cannot  draw  it  out." 

The  Were-Tiger  suspecting  nothing,  handed  the  sword  to  him, 
and  Danjai  began  peeling  his  sugar-cane. 

Just  then  the  Were-Tiger  turned  round  to  look  at  his  house, 
and  Danjai  seizing  his  opportunity,  gave  him  a  blow  with  the 
sword  in  his  hand  and  killed  him.  Then  he  cut  off  the  head  and 
carried  it  back  with  him  to  the  house  he  had  just  left. 

When  he  came  near,  he  saw  the  sister  watching  for  his  return, 
and  standing  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  leading  up  to  the  house. 
He  followed  her  into  the  house,  and  gave  her  the  head  of  her 
brother. 

"  You  ought  to  be  quite  satisfied  now,  Danjai,"  she  said,  "for 
you  have  taken  your  revenge  for  the  death  of  your  wife.  I  want 
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you  to  promise  me  certain  things  before  you  go.  First  of  all, 
you  must  not  let  anybody  know  that  you  have  killed  my  brother. 
Next,  on  your  return,  you  must  go  on  the  war-path  and  bring 
back  to  me  the  head  of  a  woman,  to  enable  me  to  put  away  the 
mourning  of  myself  and  my  relatives,  for  the  death  of  my 
brother.  And  then,  I  hope  you  will  take  me  with  you  as  your 
wife.  And  I  give  you  now  some  locks  of  my  hair,  to  be  used 
as  a  charm  to  make  you  invisible  to  the  enemy,  when  you  are 
on  the  war-path.  Lastly,  I  advise  you  and  your  people,  never 
to  eat  or  to  take  away  any  fruit  you  may  find  lying  about 
in  the  jungle,  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  on  a  rock,  without 
knowing  for  certain  who  put  it  there  and  to  whom  it  belongs,  or 
making  sure  that  it  has  fallen  from  some  tree  near.  This  must 
be  remembered  from  generation  to  generation.  Whoever  disobeys 
this  advice  will  be  punished  by  death.  You  may  now  have 
the  head  of  your  wife  to  take  back  to  your  country." 

As  she  finished  speaking,  she  handed  him  his  wife's  head,  and 
Danjai  started  off  at  once  for  he  was  anxious  to  get  back. 

He  reached  his  house  late  that  same  evening.  All  his  friends 
were  glad  to  see  him  come  back  safe  and  sound.  They  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  seeing  him  again.  They  were  also  pleased 
to  see  he  had  been  successful  in  bringing  back  the  head  of  his 
dead  wife. 

Soon  after  Danjai's  return  from  the  Were-Tiger's  country,  he 
gathered  all  his  followers  together  and  told  them  that  he  intended 
going  on  the  war-path.  As  soon  as  they  were  able  to  get  every- 
thing ready,  they  started  for  the  enemy's  country.  They  were 
very  successful  and  succeeded  in  taking  many  heads ;  but  Danjai, 
protected  as  he  was  by  the  charm  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Were-Tiger's  sister,  was  more  successful  than  the  others. 
They  returned  with  much  rejoicing,  and  a  great  feast  was  held  in 
honour  of  their  victory.  The  human  heads  were  placed  on  a 
costly  dish,  and  the  women  carried  them  into  the  house,  with 
dancing  and  singing. 

A  few  days  after,  Danjai  started  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  the 
Were-Tiger's  sister.  He  brought  her  back  with  him  as  his  wife, 
and  they  lived  very  happily  together  for  many  years. 

This  story  explains  why  the  Dyaks,  even  at  the  present  day, 
dare  not  eat  any  fruit  they  may  find  lying  on  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
or  on  a  rock  in  the  jungle.  They  fear  that  evil  will  happen  to 
them  as  it  did  to  Danjai's  wife. 

EDWIN  H.  GOMES. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LIFE   IN   RHODESIA* 

BY  GERTRUDE  PAGE 

JANUARY  has  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  rainfall — the  gauge 
on  Borrowdale  registering  14  inches  in  seventeen  days — a  startling 
enough  registration  even  for  Ehodesia.  On  the  whole,  January  is 
a  trying  month,  though  February  is  generally  worse.  A  month 
of  heavy  roads,  in  which  the  wagon  taking  the  forage  to  town 
gets  stuck,  or  cannot  go  at  all,  or  goes  and  cannot  get  back ;  of 
tiresome,  difficult  drifts ;  of  impassable  swamps,  which  render  the 
"  short  cut "  useless,  of  dragging  a  heavy  mackintosh  about,  pro- 
bably to  get  drenched  through  in  spite  of  it ;  of  wet  wood  for  the 
fire,  and  a  general  discovery  of  unsuspected  leaks  in  the  roof ;  of 
thunder  headaches  and  lightning  scares  ;  of  blind  flies  that  torment 
horses  and  mules  ;  of  fleas  that  torment  indiscriminately ;  of  house 
flies  whose  name  is  legion  ;  of  mosquitoes  who  parade  gaily  each 
night  from  sunset.  A  time  when  the  milk  goes  sour,  and  the 
meat  goes  sour,  and  of  all  that  flourishes  weeds  easily  lead  the 
way,  driving  the  hard-working  farmer  almost  to  despair. 

On  the  other  hand,  January  is  a  green  month,  and  a 
flower-laden  month,  and  a  month  of  skies  of  wondrous  beauty; 
between  the  storms,  when  the  sun  is  shining,  incomparably 
lovelier  than  the  dry  season  of  dust,  and  smoky  skies,  and 
dry,  parched  veldt.  It  demands  its  penances,  that  is  all.  It 
is  the  same  in  anything — anyone  taking  the  merest  flashlight 
view  of  life  generally  cannot  but  see  that  always  there  is  a 
price  to  pay,  and  the  better  the  thing  received  or  coveted,  the 
higher  the  price.  For  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  our  wet  season, 
we  pay  in  the  manifold  discomforts  of  the  rains — say  14  inches 
in  seventeen  days !  In  Salisbury  it  is  sometimes  practically 
impossible  for  pedestrians  to  cross  the  road;  I  have  seen  the 
principal  street  far  worse  than  the  muddiest  country  lane  I  ever 
encountered  in  England,  and  here  it  is  red  mud  that  sticks  and 
stains,  a  colour  warranted  not  to  wash  out !  It  is,  moreover,  a 
time  of  fever  when  the  hospital  expects  to  be  full  (although  its 
expectations  have  most  happily  been  unfulfilled  the  last  year  or 

*  For  previous  Letters,  see  January,  February,  March,  and  April  Nos.,  1906. 
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two).  A  time  of  horse-sickness,  when  everyone  is  anxious  for 
their  horses  and  mules ;  of  much  trouble  over  the  labour  question, 
because  the  boys  all  want  to  go  and  work  their  own  little  gardens, 
instead  of  working  on  the  farms.  A  time  of  pests. 

Who  in  England  can  conceive  what  the  ants  alone  are  to  the 
housewife  out  here  ?  Throughout  our  house  there  is  only  one  spot 
immune  from  them,  and  that  is  the  larder  table  which  stands  in 
tins  of  water  and  paraffin.  Anything  rashly  put  down  anywhere 
else  is  nearly  black  with  ants  in  an  hour  or  two.  And  this  is  not 
counting  the  white  ants ;  they,  if  you  neglect  them,  will  eat  you 
not  only  out  of  house  and  home,  but  out  of  clothing  as  well !  As 
for  maggots,  I  have  seen  meat  and  birds  absolutely  alive  within 
two  days  of  killing ;  and  even  bread  and  milk  breed  them  in  no 
time.  At  first  I  used  to  feel  absolutely  sick  over  this  sort  of 
thing,  but  it  had  to  be  endured  and  now  it  is  easier.  The 
house-flies  are  simply  and  solely  intolerable,  but  we  have  not  yet 
discovered  any  trap  or  device  that  makes  any  appreciable  differ- 
ence. The  only  possible  solution  all  round  is  to  cultivate  as 
philosophical  a  spirit  as  possible,  and  try  to  derive  every  available 
delight  out  of  the  verdure  and  flowers — the  glorious  skies,  and  the 
delicious  smell  of  the  earth  after  rain. 

Eiding  is  very  pleasant  after  about  twenty-four  hours  of 
sunshine,  but  certainly  muddy,  slippery  banks,  and  uncertain 
drifts  have  their  drawbacks.  Only  last  week  I  came  to  a  stream 
which  my  horse  usually  jumps  without  the  slightest  qualms,  but 
when  she  reached  the  bank,  and  looked  down,  and  saw  about 
two  feet  more  water  than  usual,  she  hesitated.  We  all  know  the 
woman  who  hesitates  is  lost !  Apparently  the  same  adage  applies 
to  a  lady  horse ;  for  while  she  still  hesitated,  she  slipped  in  the 
mud,  and  ended  by  sliding  gracefully  into  the  stream  between 
two  banks  so  narrow  that  her  hind  feet  and  fore  feet  met ; 
and  all  she  could  do  was  to  roll  over  with  me  on  her  back.  I 
sprawled  on  to  the  opposite  bank  myself  in  a  twinkling,  thanks 
partly  to  my  masculine  saddle,  and  then  I  turned  a  sort  of  somer- 
sault and  scrambled  away  on  my  hands  and  knees  in  a  way  that  I 
cannot  help  thinking  must  have  been  so  excruciatingly  funny, 
that  my  escort  would  have  been  reduced  to  tears,  had  he  not  been 
so  anxious  first  for  me,  and  then  for  poor  "  Boo  "  struggling  in 
the  mud  to  get  a  foothold.  It  unfortunately  made  her  very 
nervous,  and  as  she  showed  a  marked  aversion  to  crossing  any 
more  streams  we  finally  came  home  another  way  to  avoid  the 
scene  of  her  accident. 

This  second  way  was  an  education  in  itself.  I  informed 
my  companion  afterwards  that  in  future,  when  taking  any 
fresh  route  with  him,  I  should  first  require  a  map  of  the 
road  marking  each  rock  and  precipice.  Most  of  the  time  we 
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appeared  to  be  going  up  or  down  stairs ;  rough,  rock-hewn  stairs, 
of  various  sizes,  with  a  step  here  and  there  completely  hidden  in 
grass ;  and  as  neither  I  nor  my  steed  had  been  trained  for  circus 
performing  we  felt  a  decided  lack  of  appreciation.  A  few  days 
later  I  had  again  occasion  to  deplore  a  swollen  river.  I  was  on 
the  way  to  pay  a  promised  call  on  another  farmer's  wife,  and  at 
my  journey's  end  had  to  cross  a  drift.  When  we  reached  it  Boo 
wasted  no  time  in  hesitating — she  simply  refused  point  blank. 
She  planted  her  fore  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  and  said  "  No." 
Further  she  explained,  as  far  as  she  could,  that  she  knew  she 
would  only  slip  in  the  mud,  and  cut  herself  on  those  nasty  sharp 
stones,  or  break  her  leg,  and  where  was  the  sense  in  it  ?  Well, 
I  didn't  want  to  go  back  home,  so  I  had  to  take  the  only  other 
course.  I  simply  tucked  up  my  skirt,  and  plunged  into  the 
stream,  half -coaxing  and  half -dragging  her  after  me.  Coming 
back  she  was  a  little  ashamed  of  herself,  I  think,  for  she  stepped 
gingerly  in  and  carried  me  over. 

Fourteen  inches  of  rain  in  seventeen  days  is  no  joke !  More- 
over, it  has  come  down  so  heavily,  that  it  has  run  away  at 
once,  and  not  done  half  the  good  it  should  have.  January  has, 
indeed,  been  a  wild,  uncivilised  month  as  far  as  storms  are  con- 
cerned, finishing  off  two  nights  ago  with  a  sort  of  Bacchanalian 
revel  of  the  elements.  In  that  one  night,  between  12  P.M.  and 
7  A.M.,  3 '79  inches  fell  on  our  farm,  and  higher  up  the  valley, 
whence  the  flood  came,  they  say  about  six  inches  must  have  fallen. 
We  did  not  know  anything  about  the  flood  till  morning.  In  the 
night  the  revel  only  suggested  the  elements  in  a  condition  of 
merry-making  akin  to  "  drunk  and  disorderly,"  and  as  is  usually 
the  case,  it  was  not  until  morning  anyone  realised  what  the  fun 
had  cost.  In  the  night,  while  the  rain  lashed,  and  tore,  and 
foamed,  terrific  peals  of  thunder  chased  each  other  riotously  round 
and  across  the  firmament,  from  horizon  to  horizon,  and  brilliant, 
magnificent  forks  of  lightning  danced  from  kopje  to  kopje  in 
hilarious  glee,  illuminating,  with  a  light  stronger  than  daylight, 
rain-soaked  valleys  and  storm-lashed  hills.  To  me  sleep  was 
impossible.  I  sat  and  watched  most  of  it,  envying  the  powers 
of  nature  their  eternal  greatness ;  their  stupendous,  sublime 
indifference  to  the  little  creatures  swarming  over  their  play- 
ground called  man.  I  think  I  must  be  half  a  pagan  by  nature, 
it  was  so  easy  to  enter  into  the  spirits  of  the  ancients  who  wor- 
shipped the  thunder  and  lightning.  For  the  moment  I  felt  I 
should  like  to  have  been  of  the  same  creed  myself,  and  offered 
my  homage  to  the  revelling  monarchs  of  the  atmosphere. 

But  the  next  morning  was  the  time  of  reckoning.  The 
merrymakers  had  gone  blissfully  on  their  way  then,  leaving  a 
heartless,  cruel  track  of  devastation  for  the  poor,  patient  farmer ; 
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and  the  nigger  who  asks  so  little  beyond  a  hut,  and  a  few  mealies 
and  pumpkins.  Our  river,  which  we  can  jump  in  many  places, 
was  a  torrent  twenty  yards  broad,  and  on  its  extended  bosom  it 
bore  triumphantly  mealies,  pumpkins,  rappoka,  potatoes,  lucerne, 
vegetables,  and  seedlings ;  to  say  nothing  of  rich  soil  carried  with 
much  labour  to  some  particular  acre,  which  it  dragged  and 
washed  far  away  from  its  proper  resting-place.  The  bulk  of  the 
rainfall  was  evidently  along  the  top  of  the  hills  bounding  the 
west  side  of  Borrowdale  (probably  a  cloud-burst),  for  it  tore  down 
the  valleys  in  cataracts,  carrying  all  before  it,  and  nearly  broke 
down  the  famous  Borrowdale  dam  guarding  the  large  fruit 
orchard.  My  husband's  mealies,  which  had  weathered  the 
awful  drought  and  were  fruiting  splendidly,  were  laid  flat — 
like  a  battlefield  strewn  with  dead  bodies — while  a  great  many 
were  carried  away  altogether.  It  remained  however  for  the 
farm  below  us  to  suffer  the  bulk  of  the  devastation.  It  was 
there  that  a  raging  river  tore  over  the  low-lying  land,  rooting  up, 
and  tearing  down,  and  carrying  bodily  away  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  produce,  the  result  of  weeks  of  hard  labour.  For  nearly 
two  days  they  were  practically  isolated,  having  to  communicate 
with  us  by  folding  a  letter  in  a  handkerchief  and  tying  it  to  a 
stone,  and  so  throwing  it  across  the  torrent. 

These  sudden,  unlooked-for  revels  are  a  fatal  habit  of  Ehodesia. 
She  lies  smiling  and  beautiful  in  the  sunshine  one  hour;  and 
a  little  later  is  a  sort  of  warpath  for  all  the  Furies  raging 
together.  Then,  in  no  time,  she  is  smiling  serenely  again,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  blissfully  indifferent  to  the  wreckage  of 
goodly  growing  things  strewn  broadcast  around.  Sometimes  it 
is  water,  sometimes  it  is  fire,  sometimes  it  is  wind ;  and  some- 
times it  is  a  blending  of  all  three  with  a  mad  trumpeting  of 
thunder  thrown  in.  It  is  a  long  time  however  since  we  have  had 
such  a  flood  on  Borrowdale,  but  it  only  adds  to  its  wantonness 
that  it  should  have  come  this  year.  For  the  mealie  crop  has  been 
a  source  of  the  gravest  anxiety  to  all  of  us,  and  even  now  not 
much  more  than  a  remnant  has  been  saved  from  the  long  drought. 
Weeks  and  weeks  after  rain  should  have  come,  distracted  farmers 
were  ready  to  tear  their  hair  over  smiling,  peaceful  skies,  that 
looked  as  if  they  never  meant  to  rain  again ;  while  their  distracted 
wives  wondered  how  on  earth  they  were  to  make  both  ends  meet 
if  the  mealie  crop  failed,  and  still  save  something  towards  the 
home  trip.  That  dear,  coveted  home-trip,  that  helps  us  through 
so  many  weary  hours  and  desponding  moments. 

And  that  brings  to  mind  another  grievance  among  the  settlers. 

Officials  in  Salisbury  are  able  to  obtain  such  reductions  that  they 

and  their  families  go  all  the  way  to  England  and  back  practically 

for  nothing.    We,  who  do  more  in  the  long  run  towards  making 
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the  country,  and  bear  the  bulk  of  its  hardships,  have  to  save  up  for 
a  long  time  before  we  can  hope  to  cover  the  exorbitant  cost  of  a 
trip  to  the  Old  Country.  I  do  not  wish  to  imply  anything  against 
the  officials,  they  make  quite  an  imposing  "  head-piece,"  and  who 
wouldn't  take  the  same  opportunities  in  their  place  ?  But  all 
this  is  extremely  annoying  to  the  smaller  settlers,  who  are  much 
troubled  in  the  matter  of  reduced  passages.  I  know  of  six  men 
among  my  small  circle  of  acquaintance,  who  have  come  out 
within  the  last  three  years  with  sufficient  capital  to  make  them 
very  desirable  settlers,  and  who,  rather  than  go  through  all  the 
tiresome  preliminaries  of  getting  reduced  passages  for  non-civil 
servants,  gave  up  and  paid  in  full.  They  said  the  bother  was 
endless,  you  were  referred  from  one  to  another  until  anyone 
would  have  sickened  of  it. 

But  I  must  not  dwell  on  the  drawbacks.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  Khodesia  is  really  making  progress  just  now, 
and  the  outlook  is  far  more  hopeful  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
I  heard  of  someone  the  other  day  who  had  been  making  a 
business  tour  all  through  South  Africa,  and  he  said  he  believed 
there  was  more  doing  in  Rhodesia  at  the  time  than  anywhere 
else.  If  only  something  could  be  done  to  the  railways  !  They, 
beyond  anything,  will  ruin  this  country  if  they  are  allowed  to 
continue  as  they  have  begun. 

There  was  practically  no  festivity  in  Salisbury  through 
January,  except  an  "at  home "  at  Government  House.  That, 
however,  was  very  largely  attended,  and  quite  noticeable  for  the 
number  of  pretty  dresses.  Then  of  course  there  has  been  the 
tennis.  We  have  a  really  beautiful  tennis  ground,  having  eight 
excellent  courts  of  ant-heap  composition,  and  two  good  croquet 
grounds.  Also  a  pretty  pavilion,  and  a  charming  effect  generally 
of  a  large,  well-kept  garden.  The  play,  moreover,  is  decidedly 
good  among  the  men,  but  there  are  not  many  really  good  lady 
players.  The  open  tournament,  when  the  championships  of 
Rhodesia  are  played  for,  comes  off  at  Easter,  and  is  quite  one  of 
the  functions  of  the  year.  It  seems  a  little  odd  that  the  wet 
season  should  be  the  tennis  season,  but  it  only  tends  to  show  how 
exaggerated  are  those  accounts  which  tell  at  home  of  weeks  and 
weeks  of  rain  through  January,  February,  and  March  with 
scarcely  a  break.  Those  are  the  three  great  tennis  months,  and 
the  courts  are  usually  at  their  very  best  during  them.  Golf  on 
the  other  hand  is  commenced  in  the  dry  season,  and  played  until 
the  rains  have  brought  the  grass  on  to  an  impossible  length.  It 
is  tremendously  patronised,  quite  a  number  going  the  round 
every  afternoon.  All  the  men  in  the  Civil  Service  leave  the 
offices  at  four,  which  gives  them  time  for  a  good  round  before 
dinner.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we  cannot  have  golf  links  out  on 
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the  farms,  as  there  are  spaces  for  beautiful  courses.  We  cannot 
at  present  on  account  of  the  vegetation,  as  it  is  too  thick  and 
long  for  a  ball  ever  to  be  findable  if  it  went  any  distance.  The 
Yankee's  definition  that  you  hit  a  little  white  ball  hard,  and  spend 
the  rest  of  the  day  looking  for  it,  would  be  even  more  to  the  point 
than  he  could  have  imagined,  except  that,  in  many  cases,  if  you 
persevered,  you  might  spend  a  month  or  two  and  then  have  to 
wait  until  the  grass  was  dry  enough  to  burn. 

This  will  be  improved,  however,  as  soon  as  we  get  cattle  over 
the  lands  again,  and  it  is  possible  a  year  or  two  may  see  private 
links  on  many  of  the  farms,  and  energetic  golfers  out  every 
Sunday.  Eighteen  months  ago  a  farmer's  polo  club  was  eagerly 
discussed,  and  its  establishment  on  the  eve  of  fulfilment.  But 
alas !  Khodesia  was  cruel ;  and  in  the  heyday  of  his  youth  and 
strength  she  claimed  the  main  mover  to  swell  the  large  toll  she 
has  already  taken  of  vigorous,  precious  lives.  We  took  it  hard 
that  this  man  should  have  died,  for  he  loved  the  country  dearly, 
and  he  was  full  of  the  energy  for  progress  that  is  so  greatly  needed. 
It  was  just  the  old  story.  Fever,  developing  into  pneumonia  and 
phthisis,  then  a  curt  telegram  for  the  home  people ;  just  a  few 
words,  of  necessity,  conveying  a  life-long  sorrow,  and  then  a 
lonely  grave  in  a  far-off  land.  Khodesia  has  claimed  so  many 
such.  The  list  is  pitifully  long,  and  she  has  given  them  so  little 
in  return.  To  how  many  not  even  a  headstone  ?  to  how  many 
not  even  a  name  ?  to  how  many,  God  be  good  to  them,  not  even 
a  coffin,  not  even  a  last  prayer,  not  even  a  grave. 

Thinking  of  them  all,  it  is  good  to  remember  that  her  great 
founder  lies  among  them,  ever  sentinel,  in  lonely  state  on  the 
Matoppo  Hills.  The  imagination,  reaching  whimsically  forward 
into  the  unknown,  pictures  a  great  day  when  he  shall  perhaps 
lead  them  all  as  their  head  before  the  Great  Judge.  "  These  are 
some  of  those,"  he  might  say,  "  who,  whatever  their  faults  and 
weaknesses,  gave  their  lives  ungrudgingly  for  the  cause  of  civilisa- 
tion, unknown,  unrewarded.  Great  Father  of  all,  let  this  thing 
be  counted  to  them  first  and  foremost,  that  their  failings  may  be 
judged  in  the  light  thereof." 

In  a  quiet  little  spot  upon  our  farm  there  is  the  grave  of  a 
white  woman  and  her  child.  Think  of  the  pathos  of  it !  the 
unutterable  sadness  !  Often  when  I  pass  near  it  I  involuntarily 
stand  still.  I  look  across  the  blue  kopjes  and  sunny  skies  with  a 
feeling  too  deep  for  words.  Death  is  always  so  lonely,  to  have 
been  left  behind  here  in  the  wilderness,  perhaps  after  a  long, 
wearing  fight  against  the  hardships  of  colonial  farming  life,  strikes 
a  sense  of  pity  to  one's  very  soul.  Yet  it  must  be  so  common 
over  the  wide  world. 

I  know  a  young  English  settler  in  Canada  whose  girl-wife 
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died  at  the  nearest  hospital  when  her  baby  was  born.  And  in  the 
dead  of  night,  unknown  to  anyone,  he  contrived  to  carry  her  away 
in  her  coffin,  back  across  the  prairie  to  the  little  cabin  home,  and 
there  bury  her  where  her  grave  might  be  in  his  keeping,  giving 
what  poor  solace  was  possible.  I  know  of  another  who  lost  his 
young  wife  after  one  short  year  in  the  same  way,  only  under 
their  own  roof.  And  the  next  morning  he  staggered  out  of  the 
little  home  and  never  crossed  the  threshold  again.  What  anguish 
there  has  been  in  earth's  lonely  places  !  I  like  the  spirit  of  those 
settlers,  keeping  love  a  beautiful  thing  even  in  the  wild  life  of  the 
wilderness. 

I  lightly  asked  one  of  our  leading  men  a  short  time  back  what 
reward  they  would  give  me  for  directing  so  much  of  my  time  and 
energy  to  writing  for  the  welfare  of  Rhodesia?  "  We'll  bury  you 
in  the  Matoppos,"  he  laughed.  I  laughed  too ;  but,  thinking  of 
the  lonely,  unknown  graves  of  these  other  women,  I  must  even 
feel  it  is  a  reward  of  significance. 

But  why  harp  upon  graves  ?  "  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its 
dead."  Each  has  had  his  day,  had  his  joy,  had  his  hour,  for  I 
will  never  believe  but  that  in  the  dreariest  existence  there  was  one 
hour  when  it  was  good  to  be  alive.  The  goal  still  lies  ahead — it 
is  the  living  that  matter.  God  and  His  Angels  take  care  of  the 
dead! 

Alluding  once  more  to  our  great  loss — the  man  we  missed 
so — there  was  something  very  typical  about  him  in  relation  to 
Rhodesia.  A  grandson  of  Sir  Richard  Baggallay,  clever,  good- 
looking,  full  of  individuality,  an  ex-lancer,  he  could  be  seen  any 
afternoon  behind  the  counter  of  a  little  store  on  his  farm,  selling 
lengths  of  hideous  "  limbo  "  and  weird  articles  of  various  kinds, 
to  Mashona  women  and  boys.  It  was  a  comical  sight,  and  it 
amused  him  vastly  ;  but  it  was  most  comical  of  all  when  some 
extra  cute  nigger  thought  to  "  best "  him  and  was  quickly  found 
out !  We  loved  to  chaff  him  about  his  deals,  and  he  was  as 
pleased  over  the  making  of  50  per  cent,  profit  as  if  he  had  been  a 
born  salesman. 

The  usual  trading  on  farms  is  done  in  mealies,  or  ground 
nuts,  or  rappoka,  and  it  pays  extremely  well;  but  there  is 
often  some  fun  over  an  extra  clever  nigger  here  and  there  who 
brings  underweight  and  thinks  it  will  not  be  noticed.  Umbrellas 
are  very  saleable  articles.  The  nigger  loves  his  umbrella.  He 
will  carry  it  about  all  through  the  day  if  he  is  herding  animals, 
or  if  he  is  working  on  the  land  he  will  lay  it  tenderly  down  where 
he  can  keep  an  eye  on  it,  as  if  anything  so  precious  were  sure  to 
be  spirited  away  if  left  unguarded.  Next  to  that  he  probably 
loves  a  top-hat,  and  will  work  hard  for  a  month  to  procure  one. 

I  quite  hoped  to  be  able  to  relate  something  of  what  took 
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place  at  the  Labour  Conference  held  at  Bulawayo.  Yesterday 
I  was  riding  with  one  of  the  principal  delegates,  and  I  promised 
myself  some  interesting  facts  for  The  Empire  Review.  I  promised 
myself  over  soon. 

"  But  it  is  all  secret,"  he  told  me,  with  a  most  annoyingly 
gleeful  little  laugh ;  "  nothing  can  be  divulged  until  the  Adminis- 
trator gives  the  word." 

And  all  my  arts  and  graces,  alas,  failed  to  glean  one  single 
particular,  except  that  it  was  very  satisfactory,  and  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  talking  done  which  might  or  might  not  end  in  action. 

As  in  England,  February  in  Rhodesia  seems  to  have  among 
its  variations  a  sombre  Lenten  air  of  abstinence  and  penance. 
It  is  on  the  whole  our  wettest  month.  Not  a  month  of  lashing, 
magnificent  storms  that  thrill  and  delight  one,  but  a  grey  month 
of  misty,  persistent  rain,  that,  while  it  fills  the  farmer's  heart  with 
gladness  for  his  crops  and  produce,  fills  the  farmer's  wife  with  a 
vague,  spiritless  dreariness.  It  is  all  very  well  to  be  glad  for  the 
crops,  but  what  can  one  do  day  after  day,  with  a  sticky  dampness 
over  everything,  penetrating  through  flesh  and  bone  to  fold  round 
one's  heart  almost  like  a  shroud.  We  have  not  had  nearly  as 
much  rain  this  year  as  usual,  in  fact  not  nearly  as  much  as  is 
needed,  but  that  is  nevertheless  the  spirit  of  February,  in  spite  of 
blooming  gardens  and  waving  seas  of  mealies.  One  home  letter 
will  say,  "  Bead — what  a  glorious  opportunity  to  store  your  mind 
with  useful  knowledge."  Another  will  say,  "  Garden — how 
delightful  it  must  be  to  garden  in  a  country  where  things  thrive 
so."  A  third  will  say,  "  Write — I  am  sure  you  have  great  talent 
if  you  persevere." 

So  we  get  out  our  Carlyle,  Darwin,  Charles  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 
Locke,  a  whole  regiment  of  great  writers  :  we  turn  our  attention 
to  those  weeds  which  thrive  just  as  well  as  the  flowers,  in  fact 
threaten  continual  destruction  to  any  delicate  plant ;  and  we  give 
solemn  consideration  to  that  "  great  talent,"  and  at  the  end  of  it 
all  we  wonder  if  it  is  our  own  fault,  or  if  it  is  just  February,  that 
makes  it  all  seem  so  unsatisfying,  that  the  ache  for  companion- 
ship, and  laughter,  and  human  faces  still  holds  in  spite  of  our 
endeavour,  that  a  tomb-like  atmosphere  continues  to  weigh  on 
our  vitality  like  a  heavy  pall. 

The  men  naturally  do  not  understand — they  are  not  an  under- 
standing race ;  they  have  their  shooting  and  their  pipes,  and  the 
rain  is  doing  their  farm  worlds  of  good.  They  have  each  other, 
and  a  good  many  jaunts  to  town ;  there  is  no  tomb-like  atmo- 
sphere for  them,  no  weary  filling  in  of  hours  that  do  not  want  to 
be  filled. 

I  suppose  it  is  almost  impossible  for  people  living  anywhere  in 
Great  Britain,  no  matter  how  desolate  a  spot,  to  realise  the  lone- 
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liness  of  colonial  farms.  If  there  is  nothing  else,  there  is  almost 
sure  to  be  a  new  baby  somewhere  near,  teething,  and  performing 
other  infantile  wonders,  or  a  pair  of  new  lovers  entering  the 
realms  of  more  wonders  than  ever,  or  a  pair  of  old  lovers  on  the 
threshold  of  the  greatest  wonder  of  all.  There  is  the  postman  to 
bring  a  bit  of  gossip  as  well  as  a  letter  or  newspaper ;  there  is  a 
train  somewhere  within  reach,  which,  at  a  push,  would  carry  one 
right  into  the  heart  of  seething  life.  But  what  is  there  on  most 
colonial  farms  ?  I  am  not  now  alluding  to  my  own  bit  of  earth, 
because  there  are  two  teething  babies  only  about  three  miles  away, 
though  one  certainly  has  to  cross  tiresome,  awkward  drifts  to  get 
to  them,  and  there  have  been  lovers  lately  on  the  next  farm ;  but 
there  is  a  striking  absence  of  most  of  the  little  things  that 
necessarily  make  up  a  large  part  of  the  ordinary  woman's  life. 
One  scarcely  ever  shops,  and  as  for  buying  a  new  hat,  it  is  not 
even  worth  while  to  renovate  an  old  one.  I  have  a  particular 
aptitude  myself  for  making  elaborate  blouses  that  I  never  wear, 
on  the  off  chance  of  wanting  them  some  day,  blissfully  indifferent 
to  the  fact  that  by  then  they  may  be  out  of  date. 

But,  as  I  have  always  maintained,  there  are  undoubted  com- 
pensations for  the  girl  who  was  not  born  with  a  gold  spoon  in  her 
mouth,  and  who  has  to  make  the  very  best  of  what  little  life  has 
vouchsafed  her.     With  reference  to  this,  I  was  much  struck  by 
a  letter  in  the  Daily  Mail  a  short  time  back,  bearing  on  the  recent 
invitations  to  hundreds  of  girls  to  go  out  to  Canada  to  be  married, 
and  find  there  the  homes  it  is  not  possible  for  them  to  find  in 
England.     In  this  letter  someone  who  knew  a  good  deal  about 
Canadian  farm  life  wrote  a  much  more  clear  account  of  what  the 
girls  would  find  out  there  than  is  generally  given  to  them.     One 
does  not  want  to  frighten  them  off,  and  there  is  no  need  to,  but  it 
is  cruel  to  let  a  girl  go  out  expecting  all  rose-leaves.     She  is  a 
great  deal  more  likely  to  prove  a  blessing  to  Canada  or  any  other 
colony  if  she  goes  out  prepared  to  face  a  struggle  bravely.    If  she 
knows  there  will  be  days  when  the  monotony  almost  kills,  and  the 
household  work  is  nothing  in  the  world  but  drudgery,  she  can  be 
prepared  for  them,  and  that  is  half  the  battle.     I,  also,  have  seen 
for  myself  what  must  be  endured  in  Canada,  and  I  say  frankly  it 
is  no  child's  play.     The  cold  alone  almost  freezes  one's  imagina- 
tion, looking  back.     But  on  the  other  hand  it  is  an  invigorating, 
hopeful  country,  and  it  becomes  less  and  less  lonely  every  year. 
A    country    of    stalwart,    hardworking    men,   who    make    good 
husbands,  helping   willingly   with   the   housework   through   the 
awful  cold.     But  whether  in  Canada,  Rhodesia,  or  Australia,  the 
life  for  the  farmer's  wife  is  emphatically  not  rose-leaves,  and  she 
will  do  well  to  go  out  to  it  in  a  soldier  spirit,  prepared  for  a  fight, 
through  which  pluck  alone  will  carry  her  to  victory. 
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In  my  next  letter  I  must  tell  you  of  an  exciting  evening  I  had 
last  week  through  the  mealies  after  wild  pig.  As  soon  as  ever  the 
mealies  begin  to  ripen,  down  from  the  kopjes  come  the  wild  pig 
to  help  themselves.  They  come  in  the  night,  or  any  time  after 
dark,  in  herds  of  varying  size,  and  they  trample  down  ruthlessly 
the  tall,  graceful  mealie  stems,  to  get  at  the  cobs  containing  the 
fruit.  But  it  is  perhaps  the  wanton  mischief  that  is  the  most 
heart-breaking.  They  do  not  drag  down  cobs,  and  eat,  and  go 
away  when  satisfied.  They  drag  quantities  down  and  trample 
on  them  for  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  love  of  destruction. 
They  might  indeed,  one  feels,  be  in  a  direct  line  of  descent  from 
the  historic  herd  which  was  commandeered  as  a  devil-repository 
— only  there  is  no  record  that  any  escaped  the  headlong  rush  into 
the  sea.  But  1  am  rather  encroaching  on  my  story,  which  must 
be  kept,  as  I  have  to  catch  the  outgoing  mail. 

GEBTBUDE  PAGE. 

MAECH. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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WHEN   THE    RIVER    CAME   DOWN 

A    SOUTH    AFRICAN    STORY 

BY  CONSTANCE  M.  PROWSE 

THIS  being  the  story  of  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Francis 
Dorrien — known  to  his  own  world  as  the  best  of  good  fellows, 
if  a  trifle  eccentric — he  would  have  told  it  infinitely  better  himself, 
could  he  have  been  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  the  task,  for  he 
has  some  aptitude  with  the  pen.  But  as  that  idea  was  mooted, 
only  to  be  consigned  at  once  to  the  limbo  of  impracticable  things, 
the  duty  has  devolved  on  me,  my  chief  qualification  for  it  being 
a  good  memory ;  since,  having  had  the  narrative  from  Dorrien 
himself  in  the  first  instance,  I  may, be  able  to  set  it  down,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  his  own  words. 

He  told  it  me  one  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  when 
we  had  met  for  the  first  time  after  his  return  from  an  absence 
of  some  months  abroad.  Where  he  had  been  I  had  not  known 
till  he  enlightened  me  on  that  occasion,  for  he  was  something 
of  a  rolling  stone,  and  his  habit  was  to  come  and  go  without 
making  his  intentions  known  beforehand.  Indeed,  from  the  day 
in  the  preceding  July  that  I  had  called  at  the  house  in  Marbury 
Koad,  Kensington,  which  was  his  headquarters  when  in  town — 
one  of  his  characteristics  being  a  dislike  of  club-life,  and  an 
innate  horror  of  anything  pertaining  to  "  rooms  " — to  find  the 
shutters  up,  the  window-sills  denuded  of  their  plants,  and  the 
butler  metamorphosed  into  a  caretaker,  who  professed  entire 
ignorance  of  his  master's  whereabouts,  I  had  heard  nothing  of 
him  till  the  following  April.  Then,  one  morning,  I  received 
a  note  from  him,  announcing  the  fact  of  his  return,  and  asking 
me  to  go  and  see  him,  if  I  could,  the  same  afternoon — with  which 
request,  de  bonne  grace,  I  complied. 

The  aspect  of  his  house,  when  I  approached  it  later  in  the 
day,  led  me  to  conclude  that  he  had  been  back  some  days  at 
least,  before  letting  me  know — for  already  a  transforming  hand 
had  been  at  work.  White  curtains  had  displaced  the  shutters, 
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geraniums  blazed  on  every  window-sill ;  the  front  door  even  had 
a  fresh  coat  of  paint.  In  answer  to  my  ring  the  butler,  normal 
in  black  and  impassivity  once  more,  admitted  me,  and  led  me  to 
the  smoking-room,  where  Dorrien  himself  soon  joined  me ;  and 
in  him  also,  after  the  first  moment  of  greeting,  I  was  sensible  of 
some  alteration.  It  was  not  alone  that  his  face  was  tanned 
a  deeper  brown,  and  his  hair  much  frosted  at  the  temples  ;  there 
was  something  else,  a  nameless  something  about  him  which, 
closely  as  I  regarded  him,  I  was  unable  to  define.  He,  however, 
an  acute  observer,  soon  became  aware  of  my  persistent  scrutiny, 
and  divined  its  cause. 

"  You  find  me  changed  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  think  you  are,  in  some  way.  It's  not 
that  you  look  older,  but — really,  I  don't  know  quite  what 
it  is." 

He  smiled,  I  thought,  mysteriously.  Indeed,  the  subtle 
change  I  was  conscious  of  was  not  confined  to  his  appearance 
— it  was  perceivable  in  his  manner  too.  My  curiosity  was 
stirred. 

"What's  up?"  I  asked  suspiciously.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

"  That  depends  entirely  on  what  you  mean  by  up"  he  rejoined. 
"  I  might  answer  everything  or  nothing,  and  either  would  fit  the 
case.  However,  I  won't  perplex  you  any  longer.  The  fact  is, 
I  had  an  adventure — a  curious  adventure — while  I  was  away  this 
time,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  it  hasn't  sent  me  home  cured  of  my 
taste  for  roving." 

"  Good  on  it,  then,"  I  cried,  clapping  him  on  the  shoulder. 
"  That's  great  news.  But  what  was  the  adventure,  though,  old 
man  ?  You're  going  to  tell  me,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  If  you  like,  certainly,"  he  replied,  astonishing  me  with  the 
promptness  of  his  assent.  "  But  it's  too  long  a  story  to  tell 
standing.  Come  and  sit  down." 

He  took  his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  as  he  spoke,  and  laid  it 
aside  —an  action  that  occasioned  me  fresh  wonder,  for  he  was  an 
inveterate  smoker — and  then,  as  by  mutual  consent,  we  gravitated 
towards  the  fire.  Dorrien  appropriated  to  himself  the  chair  that 
had  its  back  to  the  window,  and  I,  wheeling  another  into  position, 
sat  down  facing  him. 

"  As  you  know,"  he  began  at  once,  without  preamble,  "  the 
greater  part  of  the  past  year  I  spent  abroad — in  South  Africa,  to 
be  more  explicit.  Towards  the  middle  of  last  summer  I  had 
begun  to  feel  run  down,  and  generally  out  of  gear,  and  a  spell 
of  roughing  it  on  the  veld  was  recommended  me* as  a  specific  for 
that  particular  malady.  The  advice  seemed  good  to  me,  so  I  took 
it,  and  about  the  second  week  in  July  left  for  Capetown. 
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"  It  was  not  my  first  visit.  I  had  spent  some  months  in  the 
country  before,  and  had  acquired  a  liking  for  it,  though,  like 
a  good  many  others,  I  began  by  hating  it  cordially.  You  don't 
know  it — you  haven't  been  out  there — then  you  would  never 
understand  the  kind  of  effect  the  veld  has  on  one,  and  I  can't 
explain.  The  vast  extent  of  it,  its  silence,  its  monotony,  its  utter 
lifelessness— all  these  things,  I  suppose,  combine  to  weave  the 
spell ;  and  the  spell  once  on  you,  draws  you  when  you  are  away 
from  it,  draws  you  persistently  till,  sooner  or  later,  you  return. 
At  least,  it  was  so  with  me,  I  know.  I  needed  no  second  bidding 
to  go  back. 

'  Well,  after  this  small  digression,  you  will  readily  understand 
that,  in  sailing  for  South  Africa,  the  veld  was  my  objective. 
While  in  Kimberley  towards  the  close  of  my  former  visit,  I  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  man  named  Matheson,  a  Scotsman, 
who  owned  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Orange  Eiver,  about 
a  hundred  miles  distant.  He  was  a  good  sort  of  fellow,  simple 
and  straightforward,  and  with  the  proverbial  hospitality  of  the 
colonial  farmer,  had  offered  to  put  me  up  at  any  time  I  felt 
inclined  for  veld  experiences.  Time  would  not  permit  me  to 
avail  myself  of  his  offer  then,  but  I  bore  it  in  mind,  and  a  month 
or  so  after  my  return  to  the  colony — which  interval  I  had  spent 
in  renewing  old  acquaintanceships  in  the  Cape  Peninsula — I  wrote 
to  him,  asking  if  it  still  held  good.  An  answer  in  the  affirmative 
came  by  return  of  post — a  matter  of  five  days,  exactly — and  I  left 
Capetown  for  his  place  shortly  afterwards. 

"  On  arrival,  I  found  Matheson's  farm  to  be  typical  of  its 
kind — a  long,  low  white  house  with  a  deep  stoep,  and  a  sheltering 
row  of  young  blue  gums  in  front,  and  surrounded  by  sheep  and 
cattle  kraals.  But  its  situation  was  very  fine.  It  stood  on  rising 
ground,  with  one  solitary  kopje  starting  up  abruptly  to  the  left, 
and  the  veld  encompassing  it,  like  a  great  sea,  on  every  side. 
Eastwards,  we  could  see  the  blue  mountains  of  the  old  Free 
State,  and  west  and  north  and  south  were  other  ranges,  but  a 
great  way  off.  And  at  the  back  of  the  house,  less  than  two 
hundred  yards  away,  was  the  river,  the  famous  Orange,  that  has 
played  so  big  a  part  in  the  country's  history. 

"At  that  time  it  was  very  low,  little  more  than  a  great  dried 
watercourse,  for  the  drought  had  been,  and  was  still,  severe. 
A  thin  stream  still  meandered  down  the  centre  of  its  rocky 
channel,  and  pools  stagnated  here  and  there;  but  for  the  most 
part  the  great  boulders  that  strewed  its  bed  were  dry,  as  were 
the  higher  ridges  of  sand  and  shingle.  Its  banks  were  steep 
slopes  of  sand  that  dazzled  the  eyes,  and  at  midday  was  red-hot 
to  the  touch.  Clumps  of  mimosa  fringed  them,  grown  to  a 
great  size,  but  now  scorched  and  dust-laden.  Their  beauty  of 
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greenness  and  blossom  and  milk-white  thorn  had  departed  long 
since. 

"  Matheson  and  his  wife,  colonials  by  adoption  only,  and  both 
of  gentle  birth,  were  kind  and  congenial  hosts,  retaining  as  they 
did  intact  the  refinement  of  speech  and  manner  that  earlier  and 
very  different  associations  had  endowed  them  with.  But  they 
were  at  this  time  none  too  prosperous,  for  the  burden  of  the 
drought  lay  heavy  on  them.  Their  fields  and  gardens  were 
deserts,  their  stock  diminished  daily;  and  though  such  a  state 
of  affairs  was  nothing  new  to  them  in  their  experience  of  South 
African  farming,  I  discovered  early  in  my  stay  that  they  were  in 
sore  straits  this  time.  Their  harassed  looks,  a  chance  remark 
let  fall  by  one  or  the  other,  revealed  it  in  the  beginning. 
Later  their  daughter  Margaret  made  the  true  position  of  things 
clear  to  me. 

"  She  was  their  only  child,  a  girl  of  nineteen.  Matheson  had 
not  mentioned  her  to  me  when  we  had  met  before,  and  I  was  a 
little  surprised  when  I  saw  her.  She  was  very  beautiful.  Hers 
was  the  type  that  is  neither  dark  nor  fair,  but  something  between 
the  two — the  type  that  blends  brown  eyes  with  golden  hair,  the 
soft  rose-bloom  of  the  blonde  with  the  creamy  skin  and  deep  red 
lips  of  the  brunette.  Then  she  was  tall,  straight  and  supple  as  a 
willow  wand,  and  carried  herself  like  a  young  queen.  I  was  a 
little  surprised,  did  I  say?  That  phrase  falls  far  short  of  ex- 
pressing what  I  felt  when  I  first  saw  Margaret.  Nature,  a  lover 
of  anomalies,  had  surely  indulged  her  taste  for  such  when  she 
produced  so  perfect  a  specimen  of  her  highest  handiwork  in 
surroundings  so  unworthy. 

"  Circumstances  threw  us  much  together  from  the  first,  for 
the  farmer,  having  neither  the  time  nor  perhaps  the  inclination 
to  accompany  me  on  my  daily  rides — I  had  hired  a  horse  as, 
besides  Margaret's  pony,  the  only  occupants  of  the  farm  stable 
at  this  time  were  the  mules  Matheson  drove  in  his  Cape  cart- 
deputed  that  office  to  his  daughter.  But  the  arrangement  was 
not  one  with  which  I  was  disposed  to  quarrel,  for  it  was  then, 
when  we  were  riding  side  by  side  across  the  grey,  silent  stretches 
of  the  veld,  that  Margaret  talked  most  freely,  and  gave  me  broadest 
glimpses  of  the  workings  of  her  mind.  Such  glimpses,  simple 
and  natural  as  she  was,  and  highly  imaginative  too,  as  became 
the  child  of  her  environment,  could  not  fail  to  be  delightful ;  but 
her  disposition  was  not  wholly  transparent,  for  I  now  and  then 
encountered  traits  in  her  for  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  account. 
Such  a  trait — I  give  it  as  an  instance  because  it  impressed  me,  at 
my  first  discovery  of  it,  so  strongly — was  her  antipathy  to  all  idea 
of  change.  This,  at  her  age  and  with  that  great  personal  beauty 
of  which  she  could  hardly  have  been  unaware,  seemed  to  me  not 
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far  short  of  unnatural ;  and  so  I  continued  to  regard  it  till  one 
afternoon,  some  weeks  after  my  arrival  at  the  farm,  when  I 
learned  something  that  threw  a  light  on  it. 

'  We  were  riding,  I  remember,  along  a  sandy  track  that 
clove  its  way  through  the  coarse  scrub.  A  trailing  dust-cloud 
hung  behind  us;  all  round  lay  a  blinding  glare  of  sunlight. 
Between  us  and  the  mountains  the  hot  air  quivered  like  a  sea 
of  glass. 

'  Why  should  I  ever  wish  to  go  away  ?  '  Margaret  said  once, 
in  answer  to  a  remark  of  mine.  *  This  place  is  my  home,  and  I 
am  happy  here.  Living  in  a  town  now,  among  crowds  of  other 
people,  I  should  hate.  I  know  I  should.' 

"'But/  I  argued,  'have  you  ever  seen  a  town?  You  say 
not?' 

" '  I  have  seen  Venter,'  she  rejoined,  with  scornful  finality. 
But  I  looked  away  in  haste  to  hide  a  smile.  Venter.  She  had 
seen  Venter.  There,  between  the  mountains,  stretched  the  white 
road  that  led  to  it,  far  beyond  them  it  was  lying  huddled  in  a 
hollow  of  the  plain,  a  sleepy  village  of  wide,  empty  streets  and 
low,  white  houses.  She  had  seen  Venter.  So  had  I. 

"  '  All  towns  are  not  like  Venter,'  I  replied  at  length.  '  Most 
of  them  are  larger,  and  some  are  very  beautiful  in  their  way. 
When  I  talk  of  a  town  I  don't  mean  one  like  Venter.' 

' '  But  I  do,'  she  answered  in  an  odd,  suppressed  tone.  '  I  do, 
because — if  we  leave  the  farm  we  shall  go  to  live  there.'  She 
seemed  about  to  add  something  more,  but  her  voice  broke  and  she 
turned  her  face  away. 

"  '  Leave  the  farm,'  I  repeated,  astonished.  '  Why,  surely 
you  aren't  thinking  of  doing  that  ?  ' 

"  '  We  may  have  to,'  she  replied,  looking  round  again  and 
speaking  more  calmly.  '  It's  the  drought,  you  see.  Father  said 
if  it  was  bad  this  year  it  would  ruin  him — and  you  know,  you  can 
see  for  yourself,  how  bad  it  is.' 

"  '  But  why  to  Venter  ? '  I  said,  inspired  all  at  once,  it  seemed, 
with  a  hatred  of  that  village  as  fervid  as  her  own,  '  why  there  ? 

Could  you  not  find  some  other,  better  place '   But  she  cut  me 

short  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 

" '  We  did  not  choose  it.  Father  has  the  offer  of  a  post  in 
the  store  there,  Kanterowitz's  store — you  know  him,  he  was  at 
the  farm  last  week.  He  will  have  the  farm  if  we  go  away, 
because — he  holds  the  mortgages,'  she  added,  looking  away  again. 

"  '  Ah,'  I  commented,  and  was  silent  for  a  moment.  I  did 
know  Kanterowitz — she  was  right.  When  I  spoke  again,  how- 
ever, it  was  with  an  attempt  at  cheeriness. 

" '  But  nothing  is  certain  yet,'  I  said.  '  Perhaps  the  worst 
won't  happen  after  all.  If  it  were  to  rain ' 
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"  '  Oh,  if  it  only  would,'  she  broke  in.  '  If  only  this  dreadful 
drought  would  end.  There  would  be  some  hope  then.' 

"  '  It  will  end  soon — it  must,'  I  assured  her  in  my  ignorance. 
'  There  have  been  rains  quite  lately  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  look  yonder !  Those  clouds  in  the  north  mean  rain.' 

"  She  looked,  but  her  face  did  not  brighten. 

" '  No,  they  don't/  she  answered.  *  They  mean  wind  and 
dust.  When  the  sun  sets  you  will  see.' 

"  She  was  right,  I  knew.  Yet  I  was  loth  to  relinquish  my 
role  of  comforter. 

"  *  But  if  it  has  been  raining  in  other  parts,'  I  urged,  '  it  can't, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  long  before  we  get  it  here  as  well. 
Don't  lose  heart  just  yet.  The  drought  is  sure  to  be  broken  in  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  there'll  be  no  more  talk  of  leaving  the  farm. 
Wait  and  see  whether  I'm  not  right.' 

"  I  saw  her  smile  at  that  as  though  my  words  had  managed 
to  infect  her  with  their  hopefulness.  Then  she  gathered  up  the 
reins  that  had  been  hanging  loose  on  her  pony's  neck. 

"  '  Let's  go  down  to  the  river,'  she  said,  '  and  ride  home  along 
its  banks.  I  often  go  that  way  when  I'm  alone.'  And  she 
cantered  off,  turning  at  right  angles  across  the  veld. 

"  A  mile  away  a  dark  line  marked  the  mimosa-clothed  banks 
of  the  river.  We  crossed  the  white  road  that  led  to  Venter  on  our 
way,  and  the  powdery  sand  of  it  rose  up  in  a  cloud  and  choked  us. 
Margaret  kept  the  lead — my  horse,  a  big-boned,  lumbering  grey, 
was  easily  distanced  by  light-footed  Frisco — but  when  she  reached 
the  river-bank  she  drew  rein,  and  I  was  soon  at  her  side  again. 

"  The  river  at  this  point  was  in  much  the  same  condition  as 
at  the  farm — an  uncovered  bed  of  rock  and  sand  and  shingle,  a 
dreary  sight.  We  sat  looking  into  it  in  silence  for  some 
moments. 

"  *  Have  you  ever  seen  a  river  come  down  ?  '  Margaret  asked 
me  at  length,  suddenly.  I  shook  my  head. 

"'  Never,'  I  replied. 

"  *  It's  a  terrible  sight— at  least,  I  think  so,'  she  went  on. 
*  And  yet,  at  times  like  this,  when  it's  low  and  quiet,  I'm  really 
most  afraid  of  it.  It  looks  so  threatening,  somehow — so  like 
a  trap.' 

"  '  A  trap,'  I  echoed.     '  Why  a  trap  ? ' 

"  '  Because  it  changes  with  such  awful  suddenness.  There's 
a  saying  among  the  natives — old  Gert,  our  Damara  herd,  told 
me— that  when  a  river  comes  down  first  after  a  long  drought, 
it's  hungry  for  a  life,  and  that's  why  it  comes  all  in  a  moment 
without  warning — just  to  catch  someone,  you  see.  I  don't 
believe  such  things,  of  course — I'm  not  superstitious — but,  oh, 
isn't  it  a  horrible  idea  ? ' 
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"  I  laughed. 

"  '  There  is  wisdom  in  Damaraland,'  I  observed.  '  When  a 
river  something  like  a  thousand  miles  in  length  comes  down,  as 
you  say,  it's  fairly  safe  to  prophecy  a  drowning  fatality  at  some 
point  or  other.  Or  did  your  informant  commit  himself  to  any 
particular  spot  ? ' 

"  '  He  said  the  first  drift — you  know  where  that  is,  close  to 
Cilliers'  farm.  And  you  may  laugh  at  him  if  you  like,'  she  went 
on  impetuously,  '  but  he  hasn't  been  wrong  yet,  for  every  time 
the  river  has  come  down— every  time,  as  far  back  as  I  can 
remember — someone  has  been  drowned  there.  And  not  always 
strangers  either,  but  sometimes  people  who  had  lived  near  the 
river  all  their  lives.' 

"  '  Well,  familiarity  breeds  contempt,  you  know,'  I  answered 
lightly.  *  I  have  seen  workmen  in  a  quarry  bite  detonators  with 
their  teeth.  The  same  spirit,  I  imagine,  would  lead  anyone  who 
knew  this  river  well  to  attempt  to  cross  it  in  a  storm.' 

"  '  That's  just  what  poor  Franz  Cilliers  did,'  said  Margaret ; 
1  he  who  was  drowned  last  time.  The  river  was  low  when  he 
drove  into  it,  but  it  came  down  when  he  was  only  half-way  across, 
and  he  was  swept  away,  cart  and  mules  and  all.  It  was  raining 
fast  at  the  time,  and  father  did  say  he  was  mad  to .  try — but  I 
know  if  it  had  been  me  I  should  have  done  just  the  same.  If 
the  river  was  between  me  and  home,  though  I  knew  it  might 
come  down  at  any  moment,  I  should  cross.' 

" '  Then  why  blame  the  river,'  I  rejoined,  still  lightly.  '  If 
you  get  right  in  its  way,  what  can  it  do  ? ' 

"  '  But  it's  so  treacherous.  It  does  seem  as  if  it  lies  in  wait 
till  someone  ventures  into  it,  and  then — oh,  perhaps  I  am 
superstitious  after  all,  for  I'm  always  wondering  who'll  be 
drowned  when  it  comes  down  next  time.  Sometimes  I  think 
it  will  be  one  of  us,  just  because  we  want  the  rain  so  badly— 
father  or  mother  or  me — or  perhaps — even  you.' 

"  *  I  hope  not,'  I  replied  sincerely.  '  If  it  has  marked  me 
down,  I  shall  do  my  best  to  cheat  it.  But  this  is  gruesome  talk, 
Margaret.  Let's  see  if  we  can't  find  some  more  lively  subject.' 

"  '  I  think  we  had  better  ride  on  now,'  was  her  answer  to  this 
proposal.  '  The  wind  will  begin  to  blow  directly  the  sun  goes 
down.'  And  she  took  up  her  reins  again  and  turned  her  pony's 
head  in  the  direction  of  the  farm. 

"  From  that  time  the  Mathesons  themselves  did  not  watch 
the  sky  for  signs  of  rain  more  eagerly  than  I  did — nor  the 
ominous  Venter  road.  Kanterowitz,  however,  that  bird  of  evil 
omen,  did  not  come  again,  and  the  days  went  by.  But  the  rain, 
alas !  did  not  come  either.  Clouds  would  rise  now  and  again, 
tantalisingly,  but  they  never  brought  the  desired  deluge.  Only  the 
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wind  sprang  up  and  roused  the  red  dust-devil,  and  together  they 
bore  down  on  us  in  their  strength,  and  stung  and  buffeted  and 
blinded  us,  and  drove  us  to  shelter  within  doors.  Still  the 
drought  ruled.  The  rain,  its  conqueror,  did  not  come. 

"  A  week  passed.  Sunday  of  the  next  dawned,  and  the 
Mathesons,  Margaret  with  them,  drove  to  church  at  Venter  to 
pray  for  rain,  as  their  invariable  custom  was.  Monday  came, 
and  with  Monday  Kanterowitz.  He  rode  up  early  in  the  after- 
noon, just  as  Margaret  and  I  were  preparing  to  start  for  a  ride, 
and  the  farmer  met  him,  and  took  him  into  the  house  at  once. 
Then  Mrs.  Matheson  came  out,  a  little  flurried,  it  seemed  to  me. 
"  '  Margaret,'  she  said  to  her  daughter,  '  I  think,  dear,  you 
must  stay  at  home  this  afternoon.  Your  father  may  be — may  be 
wanting  you.' 

"Margaret,  who  had  already  swung  herself  into  the  saddle, 
slipped  to  the  ground  again  without  a  word,  I  stood  looking  on, 
astonished  and  perplexed.  Why  was  this  ? 

"  *  Best  off-saddle  Frisco  and  put  him  back  in  the  stable,' 
Mrs.  Matheson  went  on  in  the  same  tone.  '  And  take  Mr. 
Kanterowitz's  horse  as  well,'  she  added. 

"  Still  without  speaking  Margaret  took  Frisco's  bridle  in  one 
hand,  and  that  of  Kanterowitz's  horse — a  sorry  beast,  that  stood 
with  bent  knees  and  ominously  drooping  head — in  the  other,  and 
led  them  both  away.  But  Mrs.  Matheson  still  stood  there,  and 
I  read  in  her  expression  that  she  wanted  me  to  go.  After  a 
momentary  hesitation  I  mounted,  and  a  look  of  relief  came  into 
her  face. 

"  '  I  hope  you'll  have  a  pleasant  ride,'  she  said  with  no 
suspicion  of  sarcasm.  'It's  cloudy  again,  but  I  don't  think 
there'll  be  any  wind  till  late.' 

"  *  I  hope  not,'  I  replied.  '  Good  afternoon  ! '  and  I  rode  off. 
"It  was  a  close,  oppressive  afternoon,  marvellously  still. 
Clouds  were  rising  in  the  north  again,  masses  of  them,  dense 
and  dark,  and  from  time  to  time  I  scanned  them  as  I  rode,  and 
wondered  whether  they  meant  as  usual,  wind  and  dust,  or  some- 
thing else.  East  and  south  I  looked,  and  clouds,  the  same  as 
in  the  north,  were  rising  there  as  well,  and  the  sky  behind  them 
was  taking  on  a  hue  like  polished  steel.  Could  a  change  of  some 
kind  really  be  at  hand  at  last — or  was  it  but  another  false  alarm  ? 
The  latter  only,  I  feared.  We  had  so  many  during  the  past 
week. 

"  I  rode  west  that  afternoon,  towards  where  the  heat-mist 
clung  low  about  the  mountains ;  then,  when  I  seemed  almost 
to  have  reached  its  edge,  I  turned,  and  on  my  way  back,  struck 
the  Venter  road.  My  horse,  with  his  head  towards  home, 
dropped  into  a  long,  swinging  trot,  his  best  pace,  and  I  rode 
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through  a  white  mist  of  sand — myself  and  my  steed  seemingly  the 
only  living  things  in  the  whole  vast,  gloomy  landscape.  As, 
however,  I  topped  a  rise  that  brought  me  a  near  view  of  the 
river,  and  a  distant  one  of  the  farm,  I  became  aware  of  a  horse- 
man on  the  road  ahead,  approaching  me.  At  first,  through  the 
cloud  of  dust,  I  could  not  distinguish  who  it  was,  but  as  he  drew 
nearer  I  recognised  him,  recognised  both  man  and  horse,  and 
that  with  a  quick  intake  of  the  breath.  For  the  man  was 
Kanterowitz,  and  the  horse  he  rode  was  Frisco. 

"  Frisco,  in  a  lather  of  foam,  his  eyes  rolling,  his  breath  coming 
in  short  sobs — and  the  man  on  his  back  in  a  crouching  attitude 
that  suggested  haste,  anxiety,  or  was  it  fear  ?  The  rowels  of  his 
spurs  were  red,  and  the  foam  that  flew  from  Frisco's  flanks  was 
red  too.  He  did  not  draw  rein  when  we  met,  though  I  did,  but 
shouted  as  he  passed  : 

"  *  Bide,  man,  ride,  or  you'll  be  caught  in  the  storm ! '  " 

At  this  point  Dorrien  paused,  and  sat  silent  for  some  moments, 
thoughtfully  regarding  the  fire.  I  did  not  move  or  speak,  how- 
ever, and  he  presently  resumed,  in  a  somewhat  brisker  tone  : 

"  I  think  one  of  the  queerest  sights  I  ever  saw  on  the  veld 
was  a  race  between  a  pair  of  mules  in  a  Cape  cart,  and  a  hail- 
storm. The  hail  dropped  from  the  sky  at  a  certain  point  like 
a  thick  white  curtain,  and  came  rushing  over  the  veld  on  the 
tracks  of  the  cart  at  a  terrific  rate  of  speed.  Shelter  was  close  at 
hand,  however,  and  the  mules  won  the  race,  though  without 
much  time  to  spare.  I  mention  this  incident  because  it  happened 
that  when  Kanterowitz's  warning  roused  me,  and  I  cast  a  look  at 
the  sky,  I  realised  that  I  was  likely  soon  to  find  myself  in  the 
same  predicament  the  driver  of  the  mules  had  been  in,  with  the 
chances  of  my  reaching  the  farm  dry  and  whole  at  a  minimum. 
For  those  cloud-banks  I  had  noticed  at  starting,  but  later  had 
become  too  much  absorbed  in  thought  to  watch,  had  meanwhile 
been  steadily  joining  forces  with  each  other,  and  had  climbed  and 
climbed  till  they  had  almost  reached  the  sun  ;  and  my  astonished 
horse  had  hardly  bounded  forward  in  response  to  the  tattoo  my 
heels  beat  on  his  ribs  when  the  daylight  was  obscured,  and  a 
shadow  as  of  night  fell  suddenly  on  veld  and  mountain.  Then 
the  great  piled  masses  began  to  reel  and  tremble  on  their  still 
upward  progress,  zigzags  of  flame  played  in  and  out  among  them, 
low  rumblings  stole  out  on  the  silence.  Fast  as  I  rode,  the 
forces  round  about  me  were  plainly  working  faster,  still  towards 
some  tremendous  climax.  The  vapour-curtain  was  over  my  head, 
it  was  over  all  the  sky,  and  the  darkness  deepened  minute  by 
minute ;  stillness  hung  trembling  on  the  edge  of  tumult.  But 
my  horse  had  answered  gamely  to  my  call,  and  that  pale  blur  of 
the  farm,  blurred  in  the  gloom,  came  nearer,  nearer.  I  could 
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see  the  windows,  now  the  door,  could  discern,  or  so  I  thought, 
a  figure  standing  on  the  stoep,  a  waving  hand ;  and  still  the 
storm  forbade.  Nearer  that  blur  came,  and  nearer,  till,  plunging 
down  into  a  hollow,  I  rose  out  of  it  to  find  myself  less  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  house  and  safety;  but  in  that  precise 
moment,  when  I  dared  at  last  to  count  myself  the  winner,  came 
the  long-withheld  denouement.  On  a  sudden  the  sky  belched 
flame,  there  was  an  answering  crash  that  shook  the  mountains, 
and  then  the  heavens,  opening  in  my  wake,  let  forth  a  wild 
white  whirlwind  that,  linking  earth  and  sky,  came  sweeping  over 
the  veld  towards  me  with  headlong,  awful  speed.  I  heard  it, 
cast  one  look  back  and  saw  what  came — and  the  stable,  being 
ten  yards  nearer  than  the  house,  put  my  horse  at  its  open  door. 
The  cold  breath  of  the  tornado  smote  me  as  I  hurled  myself  from 
the  saddle  into  shelter,  dragging  my  horse  in  the  same  movement 
after  me,  and  then  it  was  on  us  and  past,  blotting  the  homestead 
from  sight  as  though  that  had  never  been.  It  was  awful,  but  thank 
God  for  it,  thank  God  !  The  drought  was  broken  up  at  last. 

"An  hour  later,  when  the  violence  of  the  storm  had  abated 
somewhat,  though  it  still  rained  heavily,  I  went  across  to  the 
house.  Matheson  and  his  wife  were  in  the  dining-room,  talking 
in  low  tones  that  ceased  as  I  came  in.  Margaret  was  not  there. 

"  '  Well,'  I  said  cheerily  to  Matheson,  '  this  is  something  like, 
isn't  it?  You've  got  what  you  wanted  at  last.' 

"  He  looked  at  me  strangely.  I  saw  then  that  it  was  as 
though  a  mask  had  fallen  from  his  features,  the  mask  of  cheerful- 
ness he  had  always  worn  for  me.  Despair  was  in  its  place,  calm, 
but  unmistakable.  And  Mrs.  Matheson's  eyes  were  red. 

" l  Yes,'  he  answered  quietly,  '  it's  what  I  wanted,  but  it 
comes  too  late.  I  have  parted  with  the  farm.' 

"  '  Parted  with  the  farm,'  I  repeated  blankly.  Then  I  remem- 
bered my  encounter  with  Kanterowitz  on  the  Venter  road- 
Kan  terowitz  and  Frisco. 

" '  Yes,'  said  Matheson  again.  '  I  handed  it  over  this  after- 
noon, to  Kanterowitz  of  Venter.' 

"Venter!  So  it  was  to  be  Venter,  after  all;  that  dreaded 
prospect  was  a  possibility  no  more,  but  a  certainty ;  thus  my 
thoughts.  Aloud  I  said,  lamely  enough,  that  I  was  very  sorry, 
very  grieved,  and  Matheson  thanked  me  in  a  voice  that  shook  a 
little.  Mrs.  Matheson  wiped  her  eyes  and  murmured  something 
too.  Then  I  asked  where  Margaret  was. 

"  They  looked  at  each  other.     The  farmer  answered  slowly  : 

"  '  She's  in  her  room,  I  think.     You  see,'  he  went  on,  as  if  in 

explanation,  '  all  the  stock  goes  with  the  farm,  and  Margaret — 

Margaret  was  cut  up  about  her  pony.     Kanterowitz  wanted  to 

get  back  to  Venter  this  afternoon,  and  his  own  beast  was  done— 
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he's  hard  on  what  he  rides — so  he  took  Frisco.  I  would  have 
kept  the  pony  for  her  if  I  could,  poor  bairn,  but  I  couldn't,  and 
there's  an  end.  She  is  in  her  room,  isn't  she,  mother  ?  ' 

"  '  I  think  so,'  his  wife  answered  heavily.  '  I  will  go  and 
see.  But  what's  that?'  she  added  sharply  as  she  rose.  For 
a  sudden  commotion  had  arisen  outside  the  door  that  led  to 
the  kitchen,  shrill  voices  speaking  quickly,  and  an  imperative 
knocking.  Matheson  opened  it,  and  disclosed  Gert,  the  Damara 
herd,  and  the  old  native  woman  who  acted  as  their  servant. 
Both  began  to  speak  at  once  excitedly. 

"  '  The  river  is  down,'  exclaimed  the  farmer.      '  I  thought 

this  would  bring  it '     But  the  two  natives  broke  in  on  his 

speech  with  something  more  in  their,  to  me,  unintelligible  jargon, 
and  his  face  went  ghastly.  '  Oh,  my  God ! '  he  cried,  and  pushing 
past  them,  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

"  There  was  another  cry,  and  Mrs.  Matheson  went  after  him, 
wringing  her  hands  as  she  ran.  And  I,  not  having  understood 
a  word  of  what  had  passed,  but  guessing  its  purport,  followed 
them  both.  For  in  the  old  herd's  excited  talk  I  had  heard  the 
word  kleinnooi,  which  I  knew  meant  Margaret — and  the  river 
had  come  down. 

"  Over  the  drenched  earth  we  ran  towards  it,  over  the  bushes 
that  were  beaten  flat  by  the  fury  of  the  storm.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  and  overhead  the  clouds  were  breaking  up  into  great, 
drifting  masses.  The  mimosa,  washed  clean  of  its  dust,  hung 
black  and  dripping  over  the  sodden  sand ;  and  pushing  our  way 
through  it,  we  came  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 

"  And  what  a  sight  that  was,  what  a  sight !  No  chasm 
yawned  now  in  the  plain,  but  a  foaming  torrent  stretched  from 
bank  to  bank,  level  with  us  where  we  stood,  and  racing  with 
a  swiftness  and  fury  that  made  us  all  give  back  from  it  in  fear. 
Where  was  now  the  emptiness,  the  desolation,  the  menacing 
silence  that  had  daunted  Margaret  with  its  threat  of  wrath  to 
come  ?  Where  was  it,  indeed  ?  And  where  was  Margaret 

"  The  father  and  mother  drew  together,  bowed  their  heads,  and 
turned  away.  A  sound  of  weeping  rose  above  the  river's  exultant 
roar.  In  the  west  the  red  of  an  angry  sunset  glowed,  but  dark- 
ness was  falling  fast  about  us  where  we  stood,  on  the  brink  of 
the  raging  river.  It  was  a  world  of  shadow,  of  tempest  and  of 
tragedy,  a  world  in  which  at  last  I  found  myself  alone.  For  the 
others  had  all  gone  away,  even  the  old  herd  in  the  end " 

He  paused  abruptly,  for  the  door  had  opened.  I  looked  up, 
and  saw  a  woman  standing  there — a  young  and  very  beautiful 
woman,  whose  hair  beneath  her  hat  was  golden,  whose  smiling 
eyes  were  brown.  She  came  on  into  the  room  with  an 
unembarrassed  air,  and  I  rose  bewildered,  Dorrien  rose  too, 
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"  My  dear,  you  are  just  a  little  too  previous,"  he  said  reproach- 
fully. "  Five  or  ten  minutes  later,  your  appearance  would  have 

been  much  better  timed.  However,  since  you  are  here "  he 

turned  then,  and  presented  me  to  her ;  adding,  "  My  wife." 

I  bowed,  yet  striving  to  collect  my  scattered  senses.  But 
Mrs.  Dorrien,  with  a  little  laugh,  held  out  her  hand. 

"  What  has  Frank  been  doing  to  you?  "  she  asked,  with  what 
was  doubtless  colonial  frankness.  "  You  look  as  if  you  had  just 
seen  a  ghost." 

"  He  probably  thought  he  did,"  said  Dorrien.  "  At  all  events, 
you  were  the  last  person  he  expected  to  see  in  the  flesh  just  then. 
If  you  had  only  given  me  a  little  more  time,  I  should  have 
resuscitated  you,  and  then  he  would  have  been  prepared.  Can 
you  guess  what  I've  been  up  to  now  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  can ;  and  really,  Frank,  it's  too  bad  of  you.  I  know 
what  he's  been  doing,"  she  added  to  me  with  a  nod,  "  he's  been 
letting  you  think  I  was  drowned,  but  I  wasn't.  It  was  all 
a  mistake  on  Gert's  part— 

"  Which  may  be  said  to  be  obvious,"  put  in  Dorrien. 

"  Don't  interrupt,"  she  said  to  him  severely.  "  I'm  going 
to  explain  myself  how  it  is  I  come  to  be  alive.  You  see,"  she 
went  on,  after  she  had  seated  herself  in  her  husband's  chair,  and 
I,  in  obedience  to  a  gesture,  had  returned  to  mine,  "it  was 
Kanterowitz  who  was  drowned — Kanterowitz  and  my  poor  Frisco. 
He  happened  to  be  riding  in  the  direction  of  the  storm,  so  got 
caught  in  it  not  long  after  he  had  passed  Frank,  and  then  he 
evidently  turned  back  and  went  to  the  drift,  with  the  idea  of 
getting  to  Cilliers'  farm,  which  was  close  to  the  opposite  bank. 
But  the  river  must  have  come  down  while  he  was  crossing,  and — 
well,  you  can  guess  the  rest.  It  was  very  dreadful.  He  was 
carried  a  long  way  down,  but  poor  little  Frisco's  body,  with  the 
saddle  on  it,  got  caught  in  a  cleft  of  the  bank,  just  above  the 
railway  bridge,  and  that  was  how  the  mistake  about  me  arose. 
Old  Gert,  you  see,  happened  to  see  it  there  on  his  way  to  the 
farm  that  evening,  and  recognising  Frisco,  never  doubted  but 
that  I  had  been  out  riding  and  was  drowned — so  he  rushed  home 
and  told  them  the  river  was  down  and  had  got  me  ;  he  even  said, 
the  old  schelm,  that  he  had  seen  me  drown  with  his  own  eyes. 
That  was  all." 

"  Was  it  ?  "  Dorrien  rejoined,  the  raillery  in  his  tone  not  quite 
disguising  its  underlying  tenderness.  "  Was  that  all  that  happened 
when  the  river  came  down  that  time — eh,  Meg  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  she  answered,  with  another  little  laugh  and 
blushing  rosy  red  as  she  spoke — she  was  very  young,  "  perhaps 

it  wasn't.    Not  quite," 

CONSTANCE  M.  PROWSE, 

2  I  3 
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INDIAN    AND   COLONIAL    INVESTMENTS* 

ANOTHER  unsatisfactory  month  has  been  passed  through  by  the 
Stock  Exchange.  The  sharp  period  of  monetary  stringency, 
accompanied  by  the  restoration  of  the  Bank  rate  to  4  per  cent., 
has  been  the  principal  depressing  factor  in  the  case  of  investment 
securities,  but  the  South  African  questions,  to  which  reference 
was  made  last  month,  are  still  hanging  over  the  markets.  A 
flood  of  new  issues  is  another  adverse  factor,  and  there  seem 
plenty  more  schemes  for  financial  support  to  come  upon  the 
market  at  the  first  favourable  moment. 

The  offer  for  tender  of  another  two  millions  sterling  of  India 
3  per  cent.  Stock  at  a  minimum  price  of  94J  has  had  a  somewhat 
depressing  effect  on  existing  Indian  Government  securities,  but 
the  effect  is  diminished  by  the  consideration  that  these  periodical 
issues  are  made  for  reproductive  purposes.  The  proceeds  of  the 
latest,  for  instance,  were  required  for  the  construction  of  new 
railways  and  the  discharge  of  dG749,900  Debentures  of  the 
Bombay,  Baroda  and  Central  India  Company  falling  due  during 
the  current  financial  year. 


INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J%  Stock  (*)      .     .     . 
3  %„(«)••• 

62,693,627 
54,635,384 

1931 
1948 

104fc 
96J 

Sft 

3^ 

Quarterly. 
M 

2J  %      „    Inscribed  (t) 
34  %  Bupee  Paper  1854-5 
3    %      „          „     1896-7 

11,892,207 

1926 
(a) 
1916 

80 
99 
85£ 

3* 

d 

3* 

30  June—  31  Deo. 
30  June—  30  Dec, 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice. 


*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND    BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 

Stock. 

Price 

. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS. 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400  000 

3 
6 
3* 

100 
100 
100 

90^ 
147^ 
P1J 

i 

1 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar,  2  £  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.f  guar,  3*  %  +\ 
net  earnings       .     .           .     .     .     •  / 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

44 
** 
6 

100 
100 

100 

105J 
108j 

151 

1 

31 

^ 

31 

East  Indian  Def.  ann.  cap.  g,  4%  +  Jj 

2,436,000 

4 

100 

125: 

k 

^ 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4£  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  %  deb.  red.  (t)  
Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  ^  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Indian  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4|  °/  (t)      

4,114,000 
1,435,650 
6,500,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999  960 

5J 

? 

4 

f 

5 

4£ 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

138: 

133: 

90j 
120 
112 
lOlt 
126i 
117J 

| 
1 

31 
? 

I 

Do.  do.  4i  %  (t)      

500,000 

tt 

100 

in 

4 

Nizam's  State  Rail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3J  %  red.  mort.  debs  

2,000,000 
1,112  900 

5* 
31 

100 
100 

122J 
<ffii 

\x 

4J 
34 

Rohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

200,000 
379  580 

7* 

4. 

100 
100 

151: 
1095 

« 

South  Indian  4$  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 
Do.  capital  stock  .           

425,000 
1  000  000 

4* 
74 

100 
100 

133, 
lilt 

^ 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  i  of  profits 
Do.  4  %  deb.  stock     

3,500,000 
1,195,600 

5 
4 

100 
100 

101) 
108J 

? 

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar.  L,     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

*l 

? 

5 

100 
100 
100 
100 

116^ 
94i 
103^ 
111^ 

3i 

3, 

4 
4| 

BANKS. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    .     .  / 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 

13 

20 

59^ 

\ 

4| 

National  Bank  of  India  

40,000 

12 

12* 

34 

43 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(as)  Ex  dividend. 


From  the  latest  reports  from  Canada  it  would  seem  the 
Dominion  has  every  prospect  of  enjoying  another  bumper  harvest 
to  sustain  its  remarkable  prosperity.  The  most  recent  cablegram 
from  Winnipeg  states  that  plenty  of  rain  has  fallen  in  the  North- 
West,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  crops  is  excellent. 

Schemes  for  the  construction  of  new  railways  to  cope  with 
the  ever-increasing  grain  traffic  are  multiplying  rapidly.  Apart 
from  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  big  extensions  which  the 
Canadian  Northern  already  has  in  hand,  there  is  now  a  proposal 
to  build  a  new  line  from  Lake  Huron  to  Ottawa,  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  hundred  miles.  Then  Mr.  Hill,  president  of  the 
Great  Northern  Kailway  of  the  United  States,  intends  to  con- 
struct a  great  system  extending  from  Winnipeg  westward  to 
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Vancouver,  and  is  so  confident  of  the  success  of  such  a  project 
that  he  advocates  the  abolition  of  Government  subsidies  and 
land  grants. 

Meanwhile  the  existing  railways  are  going  rapidly  ahead  in 
the  matter  of  receipts.  The  last  Canadian  Pacific  monthly  state- 
ment showed  net  earnings  for  March  amounting  to  $1,845,000, 
an  increase  of  as  much  as  $662,000  over  those  for  March  1905. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  current  financial  year  the 


CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-U  Guaran- 
colonial  j  I    teed  by 
4%    „              Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

1001 
102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Got, 

4%    „        J  Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

103 

31 

4%  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %     „     Begd.  Stock 

1,926,300\ 
5,073,700/ 

1906-8 

j  100 
\  101 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Beduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „  Begd.  Stock 

2,087,721\ 
4,355,415; 

1910 

/  1021 
I  102^ 

~     } 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

31%  1884  Begd.  Stock 

4,742,000 

1909-34 

lOlfic 

— 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3,517,600 
10,200,429 

1910-35* 
1938 

1031 
98 

s& 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

21%      „              „     (4 

2,000,000 

1947 

85 

3fc 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PBOVINCIAL. 

BBITISH  COLUMBIA. 

3  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

87 

3| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

MANITOBA. 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

104 
110 

3$ 
*& 

jl  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

33 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

87 

3& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC. 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

861 

3| 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 
Montreal    3   %    Deb  \ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

482,800 
1,440,000 

1934 
permanent 

102 

85 

3$ 
31 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 
Quebec  4  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  31  %  Con.  Stock 

1,821,917 
385,000 
387,501 

1932 
1923 

drawings 

107 
103 

97 

IP 

ll  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

106 

4| 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt. 

300,910 
249,312 

1922-28* 
1913 

102 
101 

§1 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  31  %  Bonds     . 

1,109,844 

1929 

95 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

101 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  4%  40-year  Bondg 

117,200 

1932 

101 

315 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

107 

4 

30  Apr.—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(*)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

j, 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares     .     . 

$101,400,000 

6 

$100 

165 

3i 

Do.  4  %  Preference  .... 

£7,778,082 

4 

100 

1043 

315 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

110 

35 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£16,922,305 

4 

100 

1113 

3  9 

Grand  Trunk  Ordinary.     .     . 

£22,475,985 

nil 

Stock 

27, 

as 

nil 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference  .     .     . 

£3,420,000 

5 

|} 

118 

^T8 

Do.  5%  2nd       ,  

£2,530,000 

5 

ii 

108$ 

4T% 

Do.  4  %  3rd       

£7,168,055 

2 

66J 

3 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed      .     .     . 

£6,629,315 

4 

102 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£4,270,375 

5 

100 

135 

3ft 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock  .     . 

£15,135,981 

4 

100 

1082 

' 

ii 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

259^ 

1 

3£ 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

70^ 

4 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

7 

$50 

£18ji 

3f 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

57s.  per  sh. 

39 

7£ 

Hudson's  Bay     

100,000 

58s.  per  sh. 

10* 

842 

3T7s 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

7 

5 

5i 

6| 

25,000 

7 

3 

3' 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def. 

£210,000 

6 

Stock 

mi 

5\B 

Railway  /Pref. 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

110; 

4i 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 

NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3£  %  Sterling  Bonds 

2,178,800 

1941-7-8 

96 

au 

3  %  Sterling        „ 

325,000 

1947 

83 

4i 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

103 

4 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%        .. 

502,476 

1935 

109 

3* 

4  %  Cons.  Ins.    „ 

200,000 

1936 

109 

3* 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

aggregate  net  earnings  were  $16,505,000,  an  increase  of  no  less 
than  $5,433,000. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Company,  in  issuing  its  revenue  statement 
for  March,  cleared  up  the  uncertainty  regarding  the  amount  of 
the  Michigan  taxation  arrears  by  making  an  official  announce- 
ment on  the  subject.  The  actual  amount  of  the  arrears  is  about 
£108,000,  which  the  directors  propose  to  spread  over  a  period  of 
two  years  in  equal  monthly  proportions,  at  the  rate  of  £2,650  a 
month  in  the  case  of  the  main  line  and  £1,900  a  month  in  the 
case  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Western.  The  proportions  for  January 
and  February  as  well  as  that  for  March  were  charged  in  the  last 
monthly  statement,  but,  even  so,  there  was  an  advance  in  net 
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profit  of  £5,700  as  compared  with  March  1905,  making  an 
aggregate  increase  of  £46,000  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 
Thus  the  rapid  growth  of  receipts  considerably  reduces  the  effect 
of  the  adverse  taxation  decision. 

A  good  deal  of  Canadian  capital  is  employed  in  Mexican 
commercial  undertakings,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
enterprising  Bank  of  Montreal  has  opened  a  branch  in  Mexico 
City  itself. 

Australian  Government  securities  have  naturally  suffered  to 
some  extent  from  the  depressing  influences  of  the  month.  None 
of  these  influences  has  been  in  any  way  connected  with  Australia, 
and  the  downward  movement  in  quotations  is  not  serious.  In  a 
few  of  the  representative  stocks  a  fall  of  from  one-half  to  one  per 
cent,  is  recorded,  but  this  is  due  more  to  lack  of  business  than 
to  actual  selling.  When  other  markets  resume  a  more  normal 
condition  a  recovery  will  doubtless  be  seen,  especially  as  Australian 
prospects  are  improving  month  by  month.  Pastoral  companies' 
shares  maintain  a  firm  tone,  with  here  and  there  a  small  rise  in 
quotations.  Many  of  these  companies,  which  lost  heavily  during 
the  years  of  drought,  are  now  making  fair  profits,  and  are  in  a 
position  to  better  the  condition  of  their  properties,  besides  placing 
their  finances  on  a  sounder  basis.  The  shares  of  the  leading 
banks  are  still  improving  in  value,  although  the  monetary  condi- 
tions in  Australia  are  not  favourable  to  any  extension  in  banking 
profits. 

The  accumulation  of  money  in  Australia  still  continues.  The 
banking  returns  for  the  last  quarter  of  1905  showed  an  increase 
of  no  less  than  £9,400,000  in  the  average  of  deposits  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1904;  and  the  returns 
for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  so  far  as  at  present  available, 
indicate  that  the  volume  of  deposits  with  the  banks  is  still 
growing.  Advances,  on  the  other  hand,  have  remained  almost 
stationary.  Approximately,  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deposits  with  the  Australian  banks  may  be  put  down  as  bearing 
interest,  the  greater  part  being  on  fixed  deposit  for  twelve  and 
twenty-four  months  at  comparatively  high  rates.  With  this 
burden  constantly  increasing,  and  with  no  corresponding  demand 
for  accommodation,  the  problem  of  maintaining  bank  profits  must 
have  been  a  difficult  one,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that 
many  of  the  banks  have  at  length  resolved  on  a  reduction  in 
deposit  rates.  No  general  agreement  appears  to  have  been 
reached,  but  the  leading  banks  in  Melbourne  and  Sydney  have 
notified  that  their  rates  for  fixed  deposits  will  in  future  be  lower 
by  one-half  per  cent. 

Whether  this  reduction  will  check  the  accumulation,  or  rather 
lead  to  a  diversion  of  funds  into  other  channels  of  investment, 
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remains  to  be  seen.  Sooner  or  later  the  plethora  of  money 
should  induce  a  development  of  commercial  enterprise ;  but  at 
present  there  are  one  or  two  things  which  appear  to  block  the 
way.  In  the  first  place,  the  fear  of  labour  legislation  still  acts 
as  a  check;  and  in  the  second  place  there  is  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  future  Commonwealth  tariff.  Mr.  Deakin  is 
pledged  to  a  policy  of  protective  duties,  and  if  he  continues  in 
office  till  after  the  next  general  election,  there  is  no  doubt  a 
higher  tariff  will  be  introduced.  Till  then  the  present  quiet 
conditions  are  likely  to  continue,  but  once  it  is  known  on  what 
lines  the  new  tariff  will  be  framed  a  development  of  industrial 


AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%  „  „  (t) 
3%  „  „  It) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

110 
99 

88£ 

3| 

9 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA. 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 
4%  „  1885  . 
3*Q%  „  1889(0 

3%  »  (t)  '.  '. 

5,432,900 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,107,000 
5,496,081 

1908-13 
1920 
1921-6* 
1911-26* 
1929-49f 

101 
104 

89* 

3| 
3T7B 

I 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .... 
4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3*%  „  „  (t) 
3%  „  „  (t) 

10,267,400 
7,939,000 
8,616,034 
4,274,213 

1913-15* 
1924 
1921-30* 
1922-47f 

102* 
108 

It 
% 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  . 
4%      „      .... 

6,586,700 
1,365,300 

1907-16* 
1916 

101* 
101 

~ 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 
3*%  »  .,  (0 
3%  „  „  (t) 
3%  „  „  (t) 

6,222,900 
2,517,800 
839,500 
2,760,100 

1916-36* 
1939 
1916-26$ 
After  1916$ 

102 
102 

1 

3i 

>1  Apr,  —  1  Oct. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Inscribed  . 
3*%      „          (t)  .     . 
3%        „          (t)  .     . 
3  %        „          (t)  .     . 

1,876,000 
2,380,000 
3,750,000 
2,500,000 

1911-31* 
1920-35f 
1915-35J 
1927J 

102* 
99* 
88 
89* 

I' 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  May—  1  Nov. 
15  Jan.—  15  July. 

TASMANIA, 

3*  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 
*%  »  (t) 
3  %  .  .  .  .  «) 

3,456,500 
1,000,000 
450,000 

1920-40f 
1920-40* 
1920-40f 

100* 
107 
89 

S 

3A 

1  Jan.—  1  July, 

16 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calcxilated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

101 

BI 

1  Apl.—  1  Oct. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.      . 

850,000 

1915-22* 

101 

8*1 

Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       .  j 

500,000 

1908-9 

103 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Eds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

102 

3| 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  4£%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

106 

3| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

S.  Melbourne  4*%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs.  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bischoff  .     .     . 
Do.  4fc%Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 
Bank  of  Australasia  

12,000 
£130,900 
£500,000 

40,000 

1 

12 

5 
100 
100 

40 

4 
97 
101 

97 

Q3 

4£ 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    .     .     . 
Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 
Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 
Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 
Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

100,000 
60,000 
£600,000 
80,000 
£1,900,000 
154,000 

10 
10 

4 
6 
4 
6 

20 
25 
100 
5 
100 
5 

44£ 
52 
101 

5* 
102 

5gg 

1 

5*B' 

Do.  4}  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .     .     .     . 
Do.  4%            „                                .     . 
Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£620,000 
£1,643,210 

£1,224,525 

? 

4 

100 
100 

100 

H2J 
101 

81J 

4" 
8tf 
4$ 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  
Australian  Agricultural  £25      .     .     . 
South  Australian  Company. 
Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 
T)n,  5  y  Hiim,  Prof,    . 

£727,705 
20,000 
14,200 
42,479 
87,500 

4 
£3 

9 

5 

100 

21* 
20 
1 
10 

69* 
!o* 

It 
m 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 
Do.  4J  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£560,000 
£250,000 

5 

*i 

100 
100 

103 
103 

*H 
H 

(a;)  Ex  dividend. 

activity  may  be  anticipated.  For  legitimate  business  enterprise 
there  will  be  plenty  of  capital  available,  and  the  banks  will  derive 
increased  profit  from  such  a  movement,  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  fear  they  will  encourage  any  developments  which  are  not  on 
sound  lines. 

Most  of  the  Australian  State  Governments  have  recently  been 
doing  their  utmost  to  encourage  closer  settlement,  and  have 
purchased  large  estates  for  subdivision  and  sale  to  agriculturists . 
It  appears  now  that  the  Federal  Government  intends  taki  ng 
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vigorous  steps  in  the  same  cause.  The  Federal  Premier  is  reported 
to  have  foreshadowed,  in  a  recent  speech,  the  introduction  of  a 
Federal  land  tax,  designed  to  break  up  the  big  estates  held  by 
squatters,  with  a  view  to  their  use  for  closer  settlement.  The 
danger  of  Australia's  small  population  seems  to  be  at  last  clearly 
recognised,  and  it  is  apparently  admitted  that  there  is  not  at 
present  sufficient  suitable  land  available  to  attract  the  right  kind 
of  immigrants.  Some  means  of  dispossessing  the  big  holders  is 
therefore  sought,  and  if  it  can  be  effected  without  injustice,  the 
policy  will  probably  be  of  benefit  to  Australia.  It  does  not 
seem  clear,  however,  how  such  a  land  tax  can  be  imposed  by  the 
Federal  authorities,  under  existing  conditions,  without  infringing 
on  State  rights. 


NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  .... 
5  %  Consolidated  Bonds 

266,300 
126,300 

1914 
1908 

107 
101 

BH 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
8*%      »            »      (*) 

29,150,302 
6,373,629 

1929 
1940 

107 
101J 

8$ 

1  May—  1  Nov. 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 

3%        „            „      (t) 

6,384,005 

1945 

89 

3* 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL  AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

4f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

4.  5 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand\ 
4%  Qua.  Stockf      ./ 

£1,000,000 

101 

3$ 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christcburch  6%  Drain- 

}   200,000 

1926 

124 

43 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

age  Loan 

/ 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

102 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

122* 

4j7B 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  / 

300,000 

1920 

112 

3£ 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

112 

4j 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2$  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

5| 

*tt 

Jan.—  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.6%Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

101 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds,  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

94 

•i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

422,900 

1934 

108 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.\ 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

112 

W 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

M 

116 

Jl 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept, 

Do.  4i%Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1933 

103 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

3| 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 
f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 
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The  prevailing  element  of  uncertainty  with  regard  to  South 
African  affairs  keeps  the  stock  markets  concerned  in  a  most  un- 
satisfactory condition.  While  the  mines  are  hampered  with  the 
labour  difficulty,  from  which  they  can  see  no  prospect  of  relief 
except  by  a  change  of  government  or  by  a  complete  reversal  of 
the  present  Government's  attitude  in  the  Chinese  question,  all 
kinds  of  South  African  securities  remain  in  a  stagnant  state,  the 
shares  of  even  the  most  prosperous  industrial  concerns  being  quite 
neglected. 

In  this  state  of  affairs  the  native  trouble  in  Natal,  grave  as  it 
may  be,  is  almost  ignored  as  a  market  factor,  although  there 
may  shortly  be  a  reminder  in  the  issue  of  the  loan  of  half  a  million 
sterling  which  the  Colonial  Parliament  has  authorised  for  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

For  the  first  time  for  nearly  a  year  the  last  Band  native  labour 
return  showed  a  slight  increase,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  giving  the  full  returns  month  by  month  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  for  March  1903,  when  they  were  first  officially 
published  : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Mouth. 

March      1903 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

_ 

March       1904 

6,713 

4,339 

2,374 

72,340 

— 

April           „ 

5,284 

5,047 

237 

72,577 

— 

May      ;; 

4,844 

6,643 

1,799* 

70,778 

— 

June           „ 

5,257 

7,178 

1,921* 

68,857 

— 

July 

4,683 

6,246 

1,563* 

67,294 

1,384 

August        „ 

6,173 

7,624 

1,446* 

65,348 

4,947 

September  „ 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,039 

October.      ,, 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November  „ 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December  ,, 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January   1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February    „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March         „ 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April            „ 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June            „ 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August        „ 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  „ 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      „ 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  ,, 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  ,, 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February    ,, 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March  .      „ 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April     .      „ 

6,580 

6,341 

239 

78,915 

49,789 

*  Net  loss. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  Chinese  remained  practically 
stationary  for  three  months;  but  when  the  April  return  was  made 
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up  two  further  batches  of  about  two  thousand  each  were  on  their 
way  to  South  Africa. 

The  output  of  gold  from  the  whole  of  the  Transvaal  during 
April  was  rather  less  than  that  for  the  preceding  month,  but  the 
diminution  was  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  shortage  of  a 
working  day  in  April  as  compared  with  March.  The  following 
table  gives  the  monthly  returns  for  three  years  past  and  for  the 
year  in  which  the  war  commenced : 


1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

January   .... 

£? 

1,820,739 

£ 

1,568,508 

1,226,846 

£ 

846,489 

£ 

1,534,583 

February        .     . 
March      .... 
April  
May          .... 
June  ..... 

1,731,664 
1,884,815 
1,865,785 

1,545,371 
1,698,340 
1,695,550 
1,768,734 
1,751,412 

1,229,726 
1,309,329 
1,299,576 
1,335,826 
1,309,231 

834,739 
923,739 
967,936 
994,505 
1  012  322 

1,512,860 
1,654,258 
1,639,340 
1,658,268 
1  665  715 

July    

1,781,944 

1,307,621 

1,068,917 

1  711  447 

August           .     .     . 
September     .     .     . 
October    .... 
November     .     .     . 
December 

— 

1,820,496 
1,769,124 
1,765,047 
1,804,253 
1,833,295 

1,326,468 
1,326,506 
1,383,167 
1,427,947 
1,538,800 

1,155,039 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 
1,188,571 
1,215,110 

1,720,907 
1,657,205 

[fl,  028,  057 

Total*      .     .     . 

7,303,003 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 


One  of  the  most  important  South  African  mining  reports 
recently  issued,  that  of  the  Eand  Mines,  Limited,  discloses  a  satis- 
factory position  despite  the  depressed  condition  of  the  market, 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY, 

4*%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed  (t). 
4  %  1886        „ 
3*%  1886      „        (t). 
3>01886        „        (t). 

£ 

804,400 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
13,263,067 
7,549,018 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
106 
101 

98 
84* 

8* 
3| 

15  Apr.—  15  Oot, 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
15  Apr.—  15  Oot, 
1  Jan.—  1  July, 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL, 

' 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 
8jf%       „             .     . 

3% 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49f 

105 

108 
98 
86 

4 

g* 

3f 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oot. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July, 

TBANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock      . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

98J 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

•f-  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemf  ontein  4  % 

483,000 

1954 

96£ 

*| 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

102 

3£ 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .     .     . 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

101 

«H 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Johannesburg  4  % 

5,500,000 

1933-4 

94 

*& 

1  April—  1  Oct. 

Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

625,000 

1949-53 

99 

4 

30  June  —  31  Deo. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 

390,000 

1953 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Deo. 

Band  Water  Board  4  % 

3,400,000 

1935 

96 

*& 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs. 

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

88 

54 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  African) 
Rep  4  °/  Bonds       / 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

96 

"8 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

89 

«* 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red.   . 

£1,812,977 

5 

100 

93J 

5™ 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 
Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

80,000 
160,000 

6 
10A 

5 

6} 

4| 
11 

5fl 

Natal  Bank  £10    

148,232 

14 

2* 

5 

7 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10* 

58 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

17 

25 

72 

? 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     .     . 

60,000 

40 

5 

16 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

950,000 

22 

1 

21 

911 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

5,999,470 

nil 

1 

If 

nil 

Do.  5  7  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

100 

5 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    . 

68,066 

8 

5 

7x 

5H 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 
5 

10 

7 

17 
4| 

F 

(*)  Ex  dividend. 

but  as  the  accounts  are  made  up  to  the  end  of  last  year  they  do 
not  of  course  cover  the  worst  period.  The  profit  for  the  year  was 
£667,799,  ma-king,  with  the  unappropriated  balance  brought 
forward,  a  total  of  £3,814,413.  A  dividend  of  100  per  cent,  was 
declared  out  of  this  in  June  last,  leaving  £3,365,423  at  the  credit 
of  the  appropriation  account.  The  directors  have,  however, 
removed  £2,161,553  to  a  special  item  in  the  balance-sheet 
described  as  "  expenditure  on  investments  in  excess  of  working 
capital  provided."  The  £1,203,870  that  remains  thus  represents 
the  amount  of  the  unappropriated  cash  and  cash  assets,  showing 
the  company  to  be  in  an  excellently  sound  financial  position, 
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Rhodesia  furnishes  one  of  the  cheering  items  of  news  that 
rarely  come  nowadays  to  the  South  African  markets  in  the 
announcement  from  its  recently-discovered  diamond  field.  The 
latest  find  is  reported  to  be  an  important  and  valuable  strike, 
proving  to  be  of  great  width,  exceeding  all  previous  discoveries. 

The  gold  output  from  Rhodesia  during  April  shows  a  decrease 
of  2000  ounces  on  the  month,  partly  attributable  to  the  shorter 
length  of  the  month.  The  following  table  shows  the  returns  for 
several  years  past : 


1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

6,371 

February 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

6,433 

March 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

April 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

5,755 

May. 

— 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

4,939 

June 

— 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

6,104 

July 

— 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

6,031 

August 

— 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

3,177 

September 

— 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

5,653 

October 



33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

4,276 

November 

— 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December 

— 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

5,289 

Total   . 

167,984 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

55,313 

A  movement  of  interest  to  many  of  our  less-developed  Crown 
colonies  is  being  made  by  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association 
to  obtain  Government  aid  in  its  beneficent  operations.  Imperial 
assistance  in  the  construction  of  railways  in  Northern  Nigeria  was 
one  of  the  particular  objects  of  a  recent  deputation  of  the  Associa- 

CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3£%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

100 

3* 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-45f 

88 

3T9* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

112 

3£ 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

2,450,000 

1940 

94£ 

» 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3£%  ins  (t) 
Jamaica  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

341,800 
1,098,907 

1918-43J 
1934 

98 
110 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3*%  ins.  (*)      .      . 

1,452,400 

1919-49 

100 

8f 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     .  ) 

600,000 

1940 

98 

8& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (0  ... 

482,390 

1937 

noj 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3  J%  ins.  (i) 

532,892 

1929-54f 

98 

1  June—  1  Dec. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)     . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

103 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 

600,000 

1926-44f 

89 

8| 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  J 

80,000 

Div.£410s. 

89£ 

5 

Feb.—  Aug. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
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tion  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  although,  with  the  experience  of 
the  Uganda  Eailway  in  his  mind,  he  evidently  had  misgivings  on 
the  question  of  State  aid  for  such  a  railway,  he  promised  to 
consider  Government  co-operation  with  the  Association  "  to  a 
substantial  degree." 

The  Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  the  interesting  offshoot  of 
the  National  Bank  of  Egypt,  to  whose  successful  operations 
reference  has  previously  been  made  here,  has  again  come  into 

EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,805,700 

3 

100 

100 

3 

„        Unified  Debt  

£55  971  960 

4 

100 

104 

Si§ 

National  Bank  of  Egypt       .... 

250,000 

8 

10 

26J 

3tb 

Bank  of  Egypt      

30,000 

16 

12i 

37* 

STR 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

248,000 

ft 

5* 

10 

3?" 

„                „             „       Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

10* 

»t« 

„      Bonds     . 

£2,500,000 

3J 

100 

93J 

sS 

(t   Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

prominence  by  an  issue  at  par  of  £1, 570,000  3J  per  cent.  Bonds, 
unconditionally  guaranteed  by  the  Egyptian  Government.  The 
issue  forms  part  of  an  authorised  £6,570,000,  of  which  two  and  a 
half  millions  are  reserved  for  issue  to  the  holders  of  the  out- 
standing 3J  per  cent.  Bonds,  not  guaranteed,  who  will  have  the 
privilege  later  on  of  exchanging  their  holdings  for  the  Guaranteed 
Bonds  on  payment  of  6  per  cent  on  the  nominal  amount. 

TRUSTEE. 

May  19, 1906. 


NOTICE  TO  CONTRIBUTORS. — The  Editor  of  THE  EMPIRE  REVIEW  cannot  hold 
himself  responsible  in  any  case  for  the  return  of  MS.  He  will,  however, 
always  be  glad  to  consider  any  contributions  which  may  be  submitted  to  him ; 
and  when  postage-stamps  are  enclosed  every  effort  will  be  made  to  return 
rejected  contributions  promptly.  Contributors  are  specially  requested  to  put 
their  names  and  addresses  on  their  manuscripts,  and  to  have  them  typewritten. 
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u  Far  as  the  breeze  can  bear,  the  billows  foam, 
Survey  our  empire,  and  behold  our  home." — Byron. 
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RICHARD  JOHN    SEDDON 

KICHAED  JOHN,  or  "Dick"  Seddon,  as  his  familiars  were 
wont  to  call  the  late  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  has  passed 
from  us  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  the  fulness  of  his  powers. 
Unexpected  as  was  his  death,  his  most  intimate  friends  could 
scarcely  have  wished  a  more  fitting  end  to  a  life  spent  in  arduous 
and  incessant  public  work  and  constant  effort  to  serve  his  colony 
to  the  best  of  his  strength  and  ability.  He  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  have  died  in  harness,  the  harness  he  so  greatly  prized,  and 
which  he  was  never  tired  of  putting  on,  in  which  the  social  and 
commercial  interests  of  New  Zealand,  the  spread  of  the  Imperial 
idea,  and  a  desire  to  take  his  part  in  the  world  of  affairs,  were 
each  and  all  closely  interwoven. 

Not  less  conspicuous  than  his  political  activity  was  the 
domestic  side  of  his  life,  and  it  is  characteristic  of  him  that  when 
the  final  summons  came  he  was  travelling  with  his  wife,  to  whom 
he  was  devotedly  attached  and  whose  counsel  and  companionship 
influenced  his  every  act.  But  for  her  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
career  he  marked  out  for  himself  and  accomplished  with  such 
marked  success  would  ever  have  been  undertaken.  And  in  her 
severe  bereavement  it  must  be  some  consolation  to  know  how 
universal  is  the  appreciation  of  her  late  husband's  services  to  his 
King  and  country.  The  outburst  of  sympathy,  which  has  burst 
forth  spontaneously  alike  from  palace  and  hamlet,  is  proof,  if 
proof  be  necessary,  that  the  life  work  of  Eichard  Seddon  has 
left  its  indelible  impression  upon  his  fellow-countrymen,  whether 
domiciled  in  the  motherland  or  in  the  Britains  over-sea. 

Always  ready,  full  of  resource,  never  flinching  whatever  the 

magnitude  of   the   task   before   him,  endowed  with  exceptional 

energy  and  bodily  strength,  and  possessing  natural  gifts  such  as 

fall  to  the  lot  of  few  men  in  any  walk  of  life,  Eichard  John  Seddon 
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showed  a  knowledge  of  mankind  and  a  grasp  of  statesmanship 
that  might  well  be  envied  by  Cabinet  Ministers  on  this  side,  men 
in  most  cases  born  and  nurtured  under  more  favoured  conditions 
and  superior  in  educational  attainments  to  the  late  Prime  Minister 
of  New  Zealand.  That  he  had  his  faults  no  one  can  deny.  Who 
has  not  ?  One  could  have  wished  he  had  been  less  of  an  oppor- 
tunist and  that  he  had  not  been  led  in  his  later  years  to  depart 
from  the  unwritten  maxim  of  colonial  policy  not  to  interfere  with 
the  domestic  concerns  of  other  colonies,  a  departure  which  un- 
doubtedly weakened  his  hold  upon  a  large  class  of  public 
opinion. 

But  this  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  allude  to  indiscretions 
in  a  career  so  full  of  good  and  useful  work.  Well  did  Eichard 
John  Seddon  fill  the  important  position  to  which  he  attained 
comparatively  early  in  life,  and  well  did  he  deserve  his  world-wide 
popularity.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  he  stood  apart,  a  man  to 
be  respected  and  admired.  Under  his  premiership  the  colony's 
material  prosperity  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and,  both  as  a 
Colonial  and  Imperial  statesman,  his  memory  will  live  alike  in  the 
annals  of  New  Zealand  and  the  annals  of  the  Empire. 

THE  EDITOE. 


A    CHARACTER    SKETCH 

BY   CONSTANCE   H.   BARNICOAT. 

THEEE  was  a  time  when  the  morning  paper  seemed  quite  flat 
if  it  contained  no  news  of  a  speech  by  the  New  Zealand  Premier. 
During  this  time  the  amiable  cartoonist  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette  portrayed  an  apparition,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke, 
saying  to  a  trembling  Colonial  Secretary,  "  Call  yourself  an 
Imperialist !  Just  look  at  me  I  "  The  apparition  was  Mr.  Seddon. 
A  few  years  ago  most  ordinarily  well-informed  people,  if  suddenly 
asked  the  question,  "  Who  is  Mr.  Seddon?"  would  have  been  at 
a  loss  for  a  reply.  His  name,  although  perhaps  occasionally 
appearing  in  an  obscure  paragraph  in  the  daily  paper,  certainly 
never  graced  the  large  type  of  the  headlines  of  any  journal  outside 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Now  Mr.  Seddon's  name  is  familiar 
alike  to  the  man  in  the  London  and  to  the  man  in  the  colonial 
streets.  He  must  also  have  become  fairly  well  known  in  America, 
and  at  times  it  was  certainly  surprising  to  find  how  much  interest 
was  taken  in  him  and  in  New  Zealand  on  the  Continent. 

With  a  minimum  of  the  personal  capital  of  education  or  social 
position,  Mr.  Seddon  is  undoubtedly  to  be  ranked  among  the  first 
three,  if  not  the  first  two,  Colonial  statesmen  in  the  Empire. 
Some  one  described  him  as  the  ablest  man  in  New  Zealand. 
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"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  of  a  well-known  Australian  statesmen, 
"  and  you  might  almost  have  said  in  Australasia."  In  1891  he 
was  little  known,  even  in  New  Zealand,  and  as  far  as  he  was 
known  at  all,  it  was  as  Minister  of  Mines  in  the  Ballance  Ministry. 
To  the  astonishment  of  all,  and  the  dismay  of  many,  on  Mr. 
Ballance's  death,  two  years  later,  he  became  Premier.  At  first 
New  Zealand  seemed  unable  to  realise  that  "Dick  "  Seddon  was 
to  occupy  the  first  position  in  the  colony.  Especially  was  the 
possibility  of  his  Premiership  ridiculed  by  the  more  conservative 
classes,  the  large  landowners  and  early  pioneer  settlers.  But  he 
meant  to  become  Premier,  and  Premier  he  did  become,  and 
remained  so  until  his  death. 

Sixty  years  ago — sixty-one  had  he  lived  till  the  end  of 
this  month  (June) — Richard  John  Seddon,  to  give  him  his  full 
name,  was  born  in  the  Lancashire  town  of  St.  Helens,  the  son 
of  a  schoolmaster.  His  mother  is  still  remembered  there  as 
a  woman  of  excellent  life,  a  staunch  member  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  body,  in  whose  Sunday-schools  a  memorial  tablet 
now  commemorates  her.  He  probably  had  as  much  teaching 
as  any  other  poor  boy  of  his  class,  but  that  could  not  have  been 
very  much.  Yet  on  certain  subjects  he  was  marvellously  well- 
informed.  He  could  hardly  have  known  more  about  mining 
nor  have  had  a  better  grip  of  colonial  questions.  When, 
however,  he  laid  down  the  law  on  foreign  affairs,  which  of  late 
years  he  had  shown  a  tendency  to  do,  he  scarcely  did  himself 
justice.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  he  never  looked  at  a  book  or 
a  review — probably  he  never  had  time  to  do  so.  How  was  he, 
then,  to  understand  the  complex  problems  on  which  he  continually 
made  dogmatic  pronouncements  ?  In  spite  of  a  meagre  education, 
his  command  of  English  was  considerable ;  and  if  what  he  said 
was  not  delivered  in  polished  language,  it  generally  struck  home 
and  compelled  attention.  In  a  South  African  interview  Iwith 
him  in  1902,  there  is  a  passage  in  which  he  is  represented  as 
giving  a  lucid  explanation  of  his  conception  of  the  Art  of  Oratory, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  description  of  his  own  methods. 

"  I  believe,"  he  told  his  interviewer,  "  in  giving  it  to  the 
great  many-headed  hot  and  hot,  lots  of  pepper,  seasoning, 
and  sauce,  none  of  your  milk-and-water  pap,  no  namby- 
pamby,  solemn  beating  about  the  bush,  but  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  talk.  You  see,  when  I  get  on  my  hind  legs  to 
do  some  orating,  I  always  act  on  the  principle  that,  as  Nature 
endowed  me  with  a  tongue,  it  must  be  the  will  of  Providence 
that  it  should  wag,  and,  by  Jove  !  I  believe  in  letting  every- 
body all  around  know  what  I  mean  when  I  speak." 

All  that  is  perfectly  true.  Mr.  Seddon's  speeches  may  have 
been  often  clap-trap,  as  they  sometimes  verged  on  the  "high- 
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falutin'  "  ;  but  they  were  never  namby-pamby,  never  beat-about- 
the-bush,  and  his  knocks  were  sometimes  unpleasantly  straight 
from  a  politically- Sandowed  shoulder.  No  man  ever  knocked 
harder,  or  was  harder  knocked. 

When  he  left  England,  as  a  mere  boy,  it  was  to  go  to  Victoria, 
the  interval  after  leaving  school  having  been  taken  up  with 
engineering  work.  He  "had  the  gold  fever  very  badly,"  as  he 
himself  confessed,  and  it  was  probably  because  he  was  attracted 
by  the  gold  discoveries  on  the  West  Coast  of  New  Zealand  (South 
Island)  that  he  settled  in  1876  at  the  gold-mining  settlement  of 
Kumara.  The  knock-about,  hail-fellow-well-met  life  of  a  colonial 
mining  camp,  "yarning"  and  "shouting"  with  the  miners  is,  it 
might  be  thought,  the  last  training  in  the  world  for  a  Premier. 
But  Mr.  Seddon  yarned  and  shouted,  and  also — for  a  short  time — 
kept  a  public-house  and  store  combined  (a  fact  of  which  his 
enemies  unceasingly  reminded  him),  with  such  good  effect  that 
1879  found  him  defeating  the  sitting  member  for  Kumara.  He 
probably  made  a  very  good  member,  and  evidently  the  miners 
thought  so,  for  he  remained  their  member  till  his  death,  though 
the  name  of  the  constituency  was  afterwards  changed  to  West- 
land. 

Mr.  Seddon's  constituency  is  even  now  one  of  the  roughest, 
least  known,  most  thoroughly  "colonial"  parts  of  the  Colony. 
Much  of  it  is  very  thinly  settled,  with  homesteads — generally  two 
or  four-roomed  shanties — ten  miles  "  and  a  bittock  "  apart ;  great 
tracts  of  virgin  bush,  with  trees  tall  as  in  the  tropics,  and  covered, 
trunk  and  branches  and  twigs,  with  the  most  delicate  ferns ; 
ranges  of  wooded  mountains,  not  half -explored ;  and  treacherous 
rivers,  many  of  them  still  unbridged,  and  often  unfordable  and 
full  of  quicksands.  Mr.  Seddon  paid  his  last  visit  to  his  con- 
stituency in  March  and  April  this  year,  the  whole  population 
apparently  having  turned  out  to  welcome  him,  and  one  of  the 
last  photographs  ever  taken  of  him  shows  him  standing  sturdily  on 
the  clear  ice  against  the  ice-wall  of  one  of  the  two  incomparable 
glaciers  running  down  the  valleys  between  the  densely-bushed 
hills  of  Westland. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Seddon's  experiences  on  "  The  West  Coast," 
as  Westland  is  called  in  New  Zealand,  paved  the  way  for  his 
becoming  Minister  of  Mines,  which  gave  him  the  only  experience 
of  office  he  had  before  he  became  Premier.  His  policy  has  always 
been  Eadical,  although  somehow  he  was  never  persona  grata  with 
the  English  Radicals,  who  have  persistently  maligned  and  mis- 
represented him.  In  England,  in  fact,  he  would  fit  in  with  no 
political  party.  And  the  most  robust  English  Liberalism  would 
pale  before  Seddonian  Radicalism. 

Of  real  liberty  of  opinion,  true  toleration,  it  may  be  doubted 
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whether  he  had  much  idea.     He  was  like  an  artist  who  should 
paint  everything  in  black  or  white,  with  no  intermediate  shades. 

"  In  my  part  of  the  world  "  [he  said  to  the  South  African 
interviewer  quoted  above]  "  a  man,  and  especially  a  poli- 
tician, must  be  either  one  thing  or  another.  If  he's  not  an 
Imperialist  to  the  backbone— lock,  stock  and  barrel,  so  to 
speak — then  we  label  him  a  pro-Boer,  and  there's  an  end 
of  it." 

His  language  matched  the  rough-and-readiness  of  this  summary 
justice.  To  quote  from  the  Outlook  (by  far  the  best  article  that 
has  appeared  about  him  since  his  death) : 

"  He  never  appeared  able  to  estimate  the  precise  value  of 
comparatives  and  superlatives ;  to  the  last  he  seemed  to 
imagine  that  strong  language  was  the  only  language  befitting 
a  strong  man." 

It  is  the  practice  of  most  writers  to  attribute  New  Zealand's 
social  and  economic  experiments,  one  and  all,  to  Mr.  Seddon,  and 
to  Mr.  Seddon  alone.  On  him,  certainly,  have  been  poured  in  the 
main  the  vials  of  the  vitriolic  wrath  of  the  Opposition  in  Parliament 
and  Press.  But  he  received  alike  too  much  credit  and  too  much 
abuse.  When  the  experimental  legislation  for  which  he  is  not 
responsible  is  subtracted  from  the  sum  total,  only  a  moderate 
amount  remains  for  which  he  can  be  either  praised  or  blamed. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  for  instance,  the  Land  policy  was  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  late  Mr.  John  McKenzie,  Minister  of  Lands— 
a  shrewd  Scotch  shepherd,  prejudiced  and  obstinate,  a  man  of 
undoubted  ability,  but  a  very  rough  diamond.  Still  he  was  one 
of  Mr.  Seddon's  ablest  colleagues,  and  the  "  Honble.  Jock,"  as  he 
was  called,  was  no  man  to  tolerate  meddling  in  his  department, 
even  from  his  Premier.  The  Land  for  Settlements  Act  and  the 
Agricultural  Department  are  both  Mr.  McKenzie 's  work.  The 
former  authorises  the  purchase  from  private  individuals  of  suit- 
able properties  to  be  subdivided  into  small  farms,  not  exceeding 
320  acres.  The  Advances  to  Settlers  Act  is  Sir  Joseph  Ward's  : 
it  is  a  law  authorising  a  State  Board  to  lend  Government  money 
at  5  per  cent,  on  leasehold  or  freehold  security.  Again,  Mr.  W.  P. 
Keeves  created  the  Labour  Department,  and,  until  1896,  looked 
after  it.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  meddlesome 
enough  to  interfere  with  Mr.  Eeeves,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
before  1896  (and  it  was  before  1896  that  nearly  all  New  Zealand's 
most  important  Labour  measures  were  first  passed)  Mr.  Seddon 
had  not  much  say  in  Labour  legislation.  The  celebrated  Indus- 
trial Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Act,  for  example,  was  one  of 
seven  or  eight  laws  passed  by  Mr.  Eeeves.  For  the  Factories 
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Act,  and  for  the  Shops  and  Shop  Assistants  Act,  Mr.  Beeves  is 
also  entirely  responsible. 

There  are,  however,  many  very  useful  Acts  for  which  Mr. 
Seddon  is  responsible.  He  has  a  Kaiserian  faculty  for  being 
interested  in  everything  under  his  rule,  for  in  New  Zealand  the 
people  are  ruled  by  him  almost  as  much  as  if  he  were  an  actual 
sovereign.  He  had,  for  instance,  much  to  do  with  the  Shipping 
and  Seamen's  Act,  regulating  overcrowding  on  the  steamers,  and 
providing  that  foreign  vessels,  while  engaged  in  New  Zealand 
coasting  trade,  must  pay  their  crews  the  current  rate  of  wages. 
The  dismal  prophecies  that  this  Act  would  paralyse  the  trade  of 
the  Colony  have  been  in  no  way  realised.  But  at  least  once  a 
year  some  Act  is  passed  which  a  large  section  of  the  New 
Zealanders  are  quite  sure  will  bring  the  Colony  over  the  brink  of 
that  chasm  of  ruin  on  which,  according  to  them,  it  has  been 
standing  now  for  about  twelve  years  past.  Another  very  useful 
Act  of  Mr.  Seddon's  is  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  The 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  which  only  came  into  force  in  1901,  is  also 
his  child.  He  greatly  under- estimated  the  cost  of  the  pensions, 
but  that  he  is  apt  to  do ;  in  fact,  he  is  quite  Bhodesian  in  his 
method  of  talking  about  money.  For  these  and  all  his  other  acts 
he  has  been  unceasingly  attacked,  but  to  all  attacks  his  attitude— 
at  least  outwardly — is  quite  Bismarckian : — "  Let  the  man  alone, 
he  is  biting  granite." 

More  recent  measures,  chiefly  if  not  wholly  due  to  Mr.  Seddon, 
are  the  establishment  of  a  State  Fire  Insurance  Office,  which 
created  a  great  flutter  in  the  private  companies'  dovecotes ;  the 
Shops  and  Offices  Bill,  allowing  virtually  no  shop  open  till  8  A.M. 
nor  after  6  P.M.,  which  at  first  raised  unprecedented  storms  of  indig- 
nation ;  a  Land  Commission,  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the 
Colony's  Land  Law,  whose  junketings  cost  the  Colony  full  £6,000 
and  were  of  doubtful  utility;  a  "fair  rent"  scheme,  aimed  at  "greedy 
landlords,"  and  a  scheme  for  providing  cheap  workmen's  cottages, 
on  Government-bought  land,  at  fair  rents  (estimated  at  10s.  a 
week),  and  with  the  possibility  for  the  workmen  to  acquire  the 
cottages  in  time.  This  scheme,  however  was  only  announced  by 
Mr.  Seddon.  If  he  had  lived,  doubtless  he  would  have  introduced 
it  this  session.  Another  of  his  schemes  was  the  State  coal  mine 
at  Seddonville,  on  the  West  Coast.  He  certainly  also  contem- 
plated measures  for  keeping  consumptives  out  of  New  Zealand, 
for  only  last  December  he  was  fulminating  against  the  Colony 
being  made  a  dumping- ground  by  Great  Britain  for  her  tuber- 
culous sufferers.  There  was  truly  no  aspect  of  the  Colony's  life 
in  which  he  did  not  take  the  keenest  interest. 

But  perhaps  New  Zealand  owes  most  gratitude  to  Mr.  Seddon 
for  his  action  during  the  crisis  of  1896.     In  that  year  the  Colony 
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was  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  the  Opposition  would  have  pushed 
her  right  over  the  brink.  One  night  in  Wellington  the  rumour 
was  noised  abroad  that  the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  would  shut  its 
doors  next  morning.  Next  morning  the  doors  were  not  shut. 
The  Bank  authorities  meanwhile  had  approached  Mr.  Seddon 
and  told  him  that  they  must  have  a  £2,000,000  guarantee  at  once 
or  they  could  not  keep  open.  Mr.  Seddon  rose  to  the  occasion  as 
few  men  could  have  risen.  He  kept  the  House  up  all  night,  and 
forced  a  Bill  through,  and  then  through  the  Council,  a  much 
more  difficult  task,  granting  the  £2,000,000  guarantee.  Not  long 
afterwards  the  Bank  authorities  came  to  him  again  and  said  they 
must  have  another  £2,000,000  guarantee.  Mr.  Seddon  confessed 
that  he  was  much  perplexed  when  he  heard  this ;  but  he  could 
not  afford  to  let  the  Colony  be  involved  in  financial  ruin.  Hence 
was  established  what  is  practically  a  State  bank,  with  a  Govern- 
ment guarantee  of  £4,000,000  behind  it.  And  that  the  end  has 
justified  the  means  is  shown  by  the  present  flourishing  condition 
of  the  bank  in  question. 

It  was  during  this  critical  and  anxious  time  that  I  had  the 
only  personal  dealings  I  have  ever  had  with  Mr.  Seddon.  I  lived 
almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  House,  and  quite  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  an  ugly,  square,  wooden  building,  screened  from 
the  street  by  a  high  wooden  fence,  and  dignified  by  the  name  of 
"  the  Ministerial  Residence."  I  seem  to  see  Mr.  Seddon  now, 
walking  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  House — a  broad,  thick- 
set, short-necked,  burly  figure,  with  a  tall  hat  (in  a  place  where 
such  headgear  was  then  rare),  and  a  black  frock  coat  flying  in 
the  wind.  His  face  was  kindly,  with  strongly  marked  features, 
deeply  furrowed  brow,  and  shrewd  blue  eyes — a  materialistic  face, 
and  one  betraying  immense  force,  not  the  face  of  a  man  likely 
to  worry  about  trifles.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
a  plain,  frank,  hearty  sort  of  man,  who  would  knock  you  down 
but  not  trip  you  up.  Knocking  down  he  certainly  has  done  and 
did  to  the  last ;  and  as  for  tripping  up,  a  close  observer  of  colonial 
politics  would  hardly  like  to  say  whether  Mr.  Seddon  ever  missed 
a  chance  of  tripping  up  an  enemy  if  he  could  get  it. 

No  more  astute  man  has  ever  sat  in  the  New  Zealand  Parlia- 
ment ;  no  cooler-headed,  more  profoundly  calculating  politician 
ever  opened  a  debate.  The  amount  of  force  of  character  and  of 
insensibility  to  hard  knocks  which  he  must  have  possessed  in 
order  to  have  kept  his  position  so  long  in  such  a  colony  as  New 
Zealand,  can  probably  only  be  realised  by  those  who  have  had 
some  acquaintance  with  politics  there.  It  must  be  acknowledged, 
I  think,  that  the  stock  Opposition  criticism  that  Mr.  Seddon  likes 
to  "boss"  every  one  else  has  some  truth  in  it.  In  his  time 
he  has  played  many  parts,  held  many  portfolios,  and  he  was 
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always  a  man  of  truly  prodigious  activity.  He  stumped  the 
country  both  during  elections  and  at  other  times,  beating  up  back- 
sliding constituencies,  and  running  up  tremendous  travelling 
bills.  One  week  he  would  be  up  north  in  the  King  country 
stroking  down  a  restive  chief ;  the  next,  down  south  delivering  a 
political  speech,  or  sending  off  one  of  the  numerous  contingents. 
He  always  found  time  to  attend  public  dinners  and,  till  lately,  to 
skip  around  at  balls. 

Popularity-hunting  was  a  charge  frequently  levelled  at  him. 
He  was  popular  with  a  large  section,  highly  popular,  or  else  in 
a  colony  like  New  Zealand  he  could  by  no  possibility  have 
held  office  ;  but  his  majorities  were  too  often— well,  not  intellectual 
majorities,  and,  able  as  he  was  himself,  he  apparently  did  not 
like  to  be  surrounded  by  able  men.  Another  weakness  of  Mr. 
Seddon's  was  that  he  was  not  methodical  enough.  He  insisted 
upon  doing  work  that  a  man  in  his  position  had  better  have  left 
to  subordinates,  himself  merely  exercising  supervision.  As  a 
consequence,  there  was  often  an  accumulation  of  work  awaiting 
his  attention  which  was  apt  at  times  to  be  dealt  with  rather 
hurriedly. 

A  very  clever,  but  not  a  carping  critic  of  Mr.  Seddon,  writing 
in  the  March  National  Beview,  added  to  the  reasons  generally 
alleged  for  his  long-continued  tenure  of  office,  the  fact  of  his 
exceeding  expertness  in  making  sections  of  the  community 
"  solid  "  on  his  behalf.  "  When  all  these  influences  are  con- 
sidered," says  this  acute  observer,  referring  to  Mr.  Seddon's  last 
triumphantly  successful  elections,  "  the  wonder,  perhaps,  is  not 
that  so  few  Opposition  candidates  were  returned,  but  that  any  at 
all  managed  to  find  a  seat." 

True,  yet  for  good  or  ill,  he  was  the  one  salient,  out- 
standing personality  in  New  Zealand.  Through  him  the  Colony 
became  known  and  recognised  as  distinct  from  far-away,  totally 
dissimilar  Australia.  And  what  must  never  be  forgotten  is  that 
when  Mr.  Seddon  took  the  helm,  New  Zealand  was  depressed, 
even  despairing  ;  but  when  his  hand  suddenly  ceased  to  guide  the 
ship  of  state,  she  was  prosperous  as  never  before. 

CONSTANCE  A.  BABNICOAT. 
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AN   ANGLO-RUSSIAN   AGREEMENT 

BY   EDWARD   DICEY,   C.B. 

DUKING  the  last  few  weeks  I  have  noticed  frequent  intimations 
in  the  Press  to  the  effect  that  an  Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  similar 
in  character  to  the  Anglo-French  entente  cordiale,  was  in  the  air. 
I  have  been  informed  repeatedly  by  anonymous  correspondents,  in 
leading  papers  both  at  home  and  abroad,  that  they  have  special 
channels  of  information  not  accessible  to  the  ordinary  purveyors 
of  political  news,  that  negotiations  are  being  conducted  between 
the  European  Governments  of  France,  Russia,  and  England,  with 
the  object  of  bringing  about  a  friendly  understanding  between 
the  two  latter  Powers.  I  am  assured  that  these  negotiations  are 
on  the  point  of  being  concluded,  and  that  their  conclusion  will 
furnish  a  fresh  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  European  peace 
and  international  amity. 

I  am  sceptical  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  mysterious  com- 
munications for  which  no  authority  is  forthcoming,  and  concerning 
which  their  authors  decline  to  offer  their  own  signatures  as  a 
guarantee  for  the  truth  of  their  statements.  In  dealing  with 
these  so-called  revelations,  I  am  always  reminded  of  a  story  told 
of  an  old  friend  of  mine  who  was  the  head  of  a  very  large  whole- 
sale house  doing  business  in  all  parts  of  England,  and  employing 
a  number  of  travellers.  Whenever  the  firm  wished  to  ascertain 
the  solvency  of  any  new  customer,  one  of  their  travellers  was 
instructed  to  make  inquiries,  and  when,  as  frequently  occurred, 
the  traveller  replied  that  he  had  obtained  valuable  information 
from  a  quarter  whose  name  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose,  my 
friend  invariably  replied,  "  I  know  what  that  means,  the  fellow 
has  been  talking  to  the  Boots."  I  confess  that  the  information 
which  anonymous  contributors  give  their  readers  to  understand 
has  been  supplied  them  by  distinguished  diplomatists  or  eminent 
statesmen  under  veil  of  secrecy,  seems  to  me  to  belong  "  to  the 
talking  to  the  Boots  "  category. 

However  this  may  be,  I  am  willing,  for  my  present  purpose, 
to  assume  that  the  rumours  so  current  of  late  as  to  negotiations 
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having  been  set  on  foot,  more  or  less  officially,  for  the  conclusion 
of  an  Anglo-Russian  Agreement,  are  substantially  correct.  Upon 
this  hypothesis  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  certain  obvious 
considerations  which  tell  against  any  such  Agreement  being  con- 
cluded at  the  present  time. 

In  as  far  as  I  can  perceive,  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole  argument 
in  favour  of  placing  Russia  and  England  under  similar  relations 
to  those  which  now  exist  between  the  French  Republic  and  the 
British  Monarchy,  is  that  such  an  Agreement  would  remove  a 
danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  world  at  large,  and 
that  it  might  possibly,  if  not  probably,  facilitate  thereby  the 
progress  of  a  general  disarmament.  No  honest  man  can  deny 
that  if  this  result  should  be  practically  attainable,  it  would  be 
a  boon  to  humanity.  It  is  equally  impossible  to  dispute  the 
abstract  principle  that  a  joint  reduction  of  the  huge  armies  and 
navies  of  Europe  would  be  pro  tanto  a  blessing,  and  that  the 
consequent  substitution  of  arbitration  for  war  would  tend  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  mankind.  To  my  mind  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  the  advantages  of  a  hypothetical  millennium 
would  be  nearly  so  unmixed  as  is  commonly  assumed.  Still,  any 
genuine  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  new  and  a  better  era,  when 
swords  should  be  turned  into  ploughshares  and  the  lion  should 
lie  down  with  the  lamb,  must  command  general  respect,  even  on 
the  part  of  those  who,  in  common  with  myself,  regard  the  project 
in  question  as  the  wildest  dream  of  an  imaginary  Utopia.  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  human  nature,  which 
underlies  the  whole  Utopian  theory,  that  the  originator  of  the 
Hague  Conference  should  be  the  Czar,  who  refused  to  entertain 
the  very  idea  of  arbitration  when,  on  the  shallowest  of  pretexts, 
he  entered  on  the  most  aggressive  war  the  world  has  known 
during  the  last  hundred  years.  Apart  from  all  other  considera- 
tions if: — as  I  believe — the  idea  of  an  Anglo-Russian  Agreement  is 
more  calculated  to  impair  than  to  improve  the  prospects  of  peace, 
it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  question  any  further. 

Let  us  try  and  look  at  facts  as  they  are,  not  as  we  could  wish 
them  to  be.  The  proposal  that  England  should  join  hands  with 
Russia  has  met  with  its  most  ardent  supporters  in  the  French 
Press.  We  are  told  day  after  day  that  the  agitation  for  an 
entente  cordiale  between  the  British  and  the  Slav  Empires  is 
daily  gaining  ground,  not  only  with  the  Governments  but  with 
the  masses.  The  wish  is  obviously  father  to  the  thought.  The 
gain  to  France  of  our  joining  the  Dual  Alliance  indirectly,  if  not 
directly,  is  manifest  enough.  The  leading  journals  in  Paris  make 
no  secret  that  if  England  only  came  to  a  friendly  agreement 
with  Russia  about  Afghanistan  and  Persia,  Germany  would  be 
isolated ;  and  between  the  lines  they  intimate  that  if  the  Dual 
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Alliance  were  made  a  triple  one,  M.  Clemenceau's  long-cherished 
idea  of  forming  an  European  league,  by  which  Germany  should 
be  called  upon  to  restore  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  France,  or, 
failing  that,  to  convert  these  provinces  into  a  neutral  State,  might 
be  carried  out  with  success.  They  fail,  however,  to  explain  what 
interest  England  can  have  in  giving  just  offence  to  Germany, 
thereby  forfeiting  all  possibility  of  an  entente  cordiale  with 
Germany,  which  would  be  of  signal  benefit  to  our  country,  with 
her  enormous  naval  supremacy  and  with  our  utterly  inadequate 
land  army.  It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Eussian  Govern- 
ment should  welcome  any  proposal  which  might  indirectly  detach 
Great  Britain  from  her  alliance  with  Japan.  An  empire  which 
has  sustained  a  signal  and  disastrous  defeat,  which  is  threatened 
by  a  domestic  revolution,  and  which  is,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  has  every  motive  for 
welcoming  the  moral  power  conferred  upon  her  by  the  mere  fact 
of  England's  even  contemplating  the  possibility  of  coming  to  an 
amicable  understanding,  such  as  she  has  already  established  with 
France. 

For  the  same  reasons  that  an  entente  cordiale  is  welcome  in 
Russia,  it  ought,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  unwelcome  in  England. 
In  a  contract  between  a  country  which  is  sound  in  repute,  in 
administration  and  finance,  and  a  country  which  is  utterly  unsound 
in  all  the  above  conditions,  the  reciprocity — as  the  Irishman  said 
— is  all  one  side ;  and  that  side  is  not  that  of  England.  More- 
over, without  wishing  to  say  anything  displeasing  to  Eussian 
susceptibilities,  it  is  only  common  prudence  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  record  of  Holy  Eussia,  in  respect  of  keeping  good  faith  in  her 
engagements,  is  by  no  means  unimpeachable.  Time  after  time 
her  Government  has  entered  into  solemn  engagements  with 
foreign  Powers,  supposed  to  be  equally  binding  on  both  parties, 
and  time,  after  time  she  has  broken  her  engagements  whenever 
she  has  seen  an  occasion  of  doing  so  with  impunity.  Apparently 
the  only  advantage  Eussia  can  offer  England  in  exchange  for 
an  entente  cordiale  would  be  a  guarantee  that  she  would  pledge 
herself  to  abstain  from  any  intrigues  in  Afghanistan,  or  from  any 
attempt  to  approach  the  north-western  frontiers  of  our  Indian 
Empire. 

Such  a  guarantee,  if  we  could  rely  on  its  fulfilment,  would 
undoubtedly  be  a  solid  advantage  to  us,  as  it  would  enable 
us  to  reduce  our  army  in  India  and  thereby  relieve  us  from 
the  constant  apprehension  of  attacks  upon  our  territory  in  India. 
Supposing,  however,  I  was  asked  if  this  guarantee  is  a  sufficient 
security,  I  should  answer  in  the  negative.  Eussia  would  un- 
doubtedly be  under  no  temptation  to  advance  on  Herat,  or  obtain 
a  footing  in  Afghanistan  as  long  as  her  strength  as  a  military 
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Power  remained  in  abeyance.  As  soon,  however,  as  her  army  had 
recovered  from  her  recent  disasters,  she  would  infallibly  revert  to 
her  traditional  policy,  and  consider  any  agreements  she  may  have 
made  with  foreign  Powers,  and  especially  with  England,  as  null 
and  void. 

No  doubt  at  the  present  moment  the  Czar  has  far  more 
pressing  interests  to  occupy  his  mind  than  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  empire  in  the  Far  East,  so  long  as  the  question  whether 
Eussia  is  to  be  governed  by  an  absolute  autocracy  or  a  Parlia- 
mentary government  remains  unsettled.  The  foreign  corre- 
spondents of  the  French  and  English  newspapers  seem  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  struggle  between  the  Duma  and  the 
Czar  must  result  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  former.  We 
know  so  little  about  the  real  forces  which  will  decide  the  destiny 
of  Eussia :  we  have  seen  so  many  sudden  and  so  unexpected 
vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes  of  that  mysterious  country  that  we 
can  feel  no  certainty  as  to  what  will  be  the  final  issue  of  this 
internecine  conflict.  It  may  be  that  the  crisis  will  end  in  the 
virtual,  if  not  the  nominal,  deposition  of  the  Czar,  and  in  the 
supreme  power  being  invested  in  the  hands  of  a  constitutional 
Parliament,  representing  the  traditions,  aspirations  and  desires  of 
the  Slav  nationality. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is,  to  our  thinking,  still  more  probable 
that  the  crisis  will  terminate  in  the  triumph  of  absolutist  rule 
which  is  more  in  conformity  with  Slav  hereditary  instincts.  I 
can  see  no  ground  for  the  praises  so  lavishly  bestowed,  in 
the  French  Press  generally  and  in  a  section  of  the  British 
Press,  upon  the  leaders  of  the  constitutional  movement  for 
the  good  sense,  moderation  and  self-command  displayed  by  the 
Duma.  The  chief  achievements  of  this  model  Parliament  has 
been  to  decree  the  wholesale  expropriation  of  private  property 
in  order  to  establish  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  to  abolish  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  this  too  at  a  time  when  the  legal  owners  are 
being  driven  out  of  their  estates  by  popular  violence,  and  when 
the  revolutionary  party  are  committing  daily  a  series  of  brutal 
outrages  resulting  in  the  murder  or  mutilation  of  peaceful  citizens, 
whose  only  crime  is  that  they  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  sovereign  people. 

If  the  Government  should  give  way  to  the  demands  of  the 
Duma,  the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty  will  deprive  the  ruling 
authorities  of  the  one  instrument  by  which  they  can  hope 
to  suppress  the  reign  of  terror  inaugurated  by  the  Anarchists, 
Nihilists  and  Communards,  whom  the  Duma  wishes  to  exempt 
from  the  just  punishment  of  their  crimes.  If  the  Czar  and 
his  Ministers  determine  to  forego  the  sacred  right  of  every 
civilised  Government  to  punish  assassination  as  a  capital  offence 
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they  will  have  virtually  abdicated  their  power  and  transferred 
their  authority  to  a  revolutionary  assembly.  Yet  it  is  while 
the  above  issues  remain  undecided  that  our  Government,  if 
common  report  is  true,  are  seriously  contemplating  a  friendly 
understanding  with  Russia.  If  the  army  remains  faithful  to  the 
Czar  it  is  conceivably  possible  that  a  compromise  with  the  Duma 
might  be  arranged  with  some  prospect  of  permanence.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Duma  should  carry  the  day,  the  guarantee  of 
Russia,  even  if  confirmed  by  a  Muscovite  Commune,  would  not 
be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  written. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  proposal  to  select  the  present 
time  as  one  fitted  for  the  conclusion  of  an  entente  cordiale  between 
England  and  Russia  would  be  scouted  as  a  flagrant  absurdity. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  day  are  not  ordinary.  For  the  first 
time  in  our  annals  we  are  governed  by  a  Ministry  which  was 
placed  in  office  by  the  votes  of  the  Proletariat,  and  in  which  the 
working-class  Members  wield  an  influence  out  of  all  proportion  to 
their  actual  numbers.  I  for  one  see  no  cause  for  surprise  at  this 
state  of  things.  From  the  day  when  both  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative parties  agreed  to  give  the  working-classes  the  power  of 
returning  a  decisive  majority  to  the  House  of  Commons,  they 
must  have  known  that  sooner  or  later  the  working-classes — who, 
by  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  the  most  ignorant  and  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  community — would  sooner  or  later  exercise  the 
supreme  power  conferred  upon  them  by  the  establishment  of 
household  suffrage. 

My  wonder  is  that  they  have  not  exercised  this  power  long 
ago.  It  is  matter  for  astonishment  also  that  so  far  they  have 
made  use  of  their  supremacy  with  praiseworthy  moderation.  Still 
for  all  that,  we  are  bound  to  recognise  the  plain  fact  that  Bob 
Lowe,  to  use  the  name  by  which  the  late  Lord  Sherbrooke  is  still 
best  known,  was  in  the  right  when  in  opposing  household  suffrage 
he  warned  his  fellow-Members  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
under  the  extended  franchise  the  operatives  and  labourers  would 
be  "  their  future  masters."  The  prophesy  has  been  now  fulfilled  ; 
and,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  we  have  to  make  up  our  minds  to 
recognise  the  truth  that,  if  the  working-class  electorate  set  their 
hearts  upon  any  question  of  home  or  foreign  policy,  the  well-to-do 
and  educated  classes  have  to  bow  to  the  mandate  of  their  masters. 

In  home  affairs  this  is  a  matter  of  comparative  unimportance. 
Our  labourers  and  artizans  in  dealing  with  domestic  issues  are 
English  in  their  convictions  and  prejudices,  and  at  any  rate  know 
what  they  want,  and  why  they  want  it.  Upon  questions  of  foreign 
policy  they  are,  as  a  body,  utterly  ignorant,  and  in  as  far  as  they 
take  any  interest  at  all  in  foreign  affairs,  are  mainly  influenced  by 
sentimental  considerations,  which  are  not  founded  on  knowledge 
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or  judgment.  Yet  it  is  on  the  attitude  that  England  adopts 
in  relation  to  foreign  affairs  that  the  preservation  of  peace  in 
Europe,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  British  Empire  must  largely, 
if  not  mainly,  depend.  It  is  therefore  all  important  to  consider 
what  the  sentiments  of  the  British  working-classes  are  likely  to 
be  with  regard  to  an  entente  cordiale  between  this  country  and 
Eussia.  Half  a  century  ago  any  proposal  for  a  friendly  Anglo- 
Kussian  Agreement  would  have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  a 
popular  verdict  in  its  favour. 

At  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  that  is,  the  era  immediately 
preceding  the  Crimean  War,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Party  was  of  a  far  more  virile  character  than  it  has  been  of  later 
years.  Palmerston's  ideas  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to 
favour  any  agitation  for  constitutional  government  in  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  to  support  Turkey  as  against  Kussia — the 
oppressor  of  Poland,  and  the  champion  of  Absolutism — were  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  vast  majority  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  British  sympathies  in  1848,  when  every  Monarchy 
almost  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Eussia, 
had  been  overthrown  by  revolution,  were  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
the  insurgents,  Kossuth,  Garibaldi,  Ledru  Eollin,  Louis  Blanc  and 
Eobert  Blum,  were  then  names  to  conjure  with  in  addressing  any 
popular  meeting  in  Great  Britain.  The  only  opponents  of  active 
measures  being  taken  to  support  the  revolutionary  cause  were  to 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  old  Tory  Party  and  of  the  Peelites, 
while  its  supporters  comprised  the  whole  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  philosophic  Eadicals  of  the  Moles- 
worth  type. 

Now  all  this  is  changed.  The  wrongs  of  Poland  are  forgotten. 
The  action  of  Eussia,  when  she  invaded  Turkey,  was  hailed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Czar  was  the  liberator  of  Servia  and  Bulgaria  from  Turkish 
oppression.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  by  Alexander  II. 
restored  Eussia  to  the  favour  of  the  Liberal  Party  in  England  ; 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Courts  of  International  Arbitration 
at  the  Hague  by  the  reigning  Czar  was  greeted  by  the  same  party 
as  such  a  boon  to  humanity  as  to  obliterate  from  popular  memory 
all  the  wrongdoings  of  his  predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Peter 
the  Great. 

I  am  not  discussing  whether  this  change  in  British  popular 
sentiment  is  wise  or  unwise,  sound  or  unsound.  My  onJy  object 
in  alluding  to  it  is  to  show  that  in  the  event  of  the  Czar  coming 
to  terms  with  the  Duma,  the  Liberal  Party  is  well  nigh  certain  to 
favour  the  idea  of  an  Anglo-Eussian  Agreement  and  to  command  the 
tacit,  if  not  the  active,  support  of  the  dominant  working  class  electo- 
rate. There  are  also  a  variety  of  more  commonplace  considerations 
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which  appear  to  confirm  this  view.  I  doubt  greatly  whether  the 
working  classes  attach  any  great  personal  value  to  wearing  the 
badges  of  Liberal  or  Conservatives.  They  hold,  however — and  I 
think  with  reason — that  the  former  are  more  likely  than  the  latter 
to  carry  out  the  reforms  they  have  at  heart,  such  as  the  revocation 
of  the  Taff  Vale  decision  in  virtue  of  which  trade-unions  are  made 
responsible  for  outrages  committed  by  their  members. 

So  long  as  they  adhere  to  this  opinion  they  will  do  their 
utmost  to  retain  the  Liberal  Party  in  office;  and  therefore  if 
Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  and  his  colleagues  adopt  an  under- 
standing with  Russia  as  the  basis  of  their  foreign  policy,  they  need 
not  fear  any  serious  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Labour  Members 
or  of  the  working  class  electorate.  Again,  this  electorate  shares 
the  satisfaction  with  which  the  majority  of  the  upper  classes 
regard  the  Anglo-French  Agreement.  The  one  practical  advantage 
England  desires  from  this  Agreement — the  acquisition  of  a  free 
hand  in  Egypt  in  as  far  as  France  is  concerned — is  one  which  they 
are  too  ignorant  to  appreciate  at  its  full  value.  At  the  same  time 
they  are  prone  to  exaggerate  its  general  value.  In  common  with 
all  other  classes,  they  have  a  well-deserved  confidence  in  the 
patriotism  and  the  high  ability  of  King  Edward  VII. ;  and  any 
policy  approved  by  his  Majesty  is  sure  to  meet  with  an  approval 
which  no  English  sovereign  has  been  certain  of  commanding  since 
the  days  of  Good  Queen  Bess.  I  think,  too,  the  Agreement  in 
question  would  have  been  popular  with  the  masses  even  if  it  had 
not  had  his  Majesty  as  its  sponsor.  The  ordinary  Briton,  what- 
ever foreigners  may  think,  is  the  most  good-natured  fellow  in  the 
world.  So  long  as  the  fighting  instinct,  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
every  ruling  race,  is  in  a  torpid  state  he  is  anxious  to  be  at  peace 
and  goodwill  with  everybody,  and  takes  a  special  pleasure  in 
shaking  hands,  metaphorically,  with  an  old  antagonist.  He  enter- 
tains no  doubt  whatever  that  his  former  foe  is  actuated  by  the 
same  sentiments  as  he  knows  himself  to  be,  and  thinks  that,  when 
his  handshake  is  cordially  returned,  a  sponge  is  wiped  over  all  the 
wrongs  and  grievances  which  each  of  the  two  quondam  enemies 
believes  himself  to  have  sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  other  in 
bygone  days. 

Finally,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  constant  accusations 
brought  against  Germany  by  a  certain  section  of  the  British 
Press,  imputing  to  her  breaches  of  good  faith  and  malevolent 
intrigues  against  England,  should  not  have  filtered  down  to  our 
working  classes  and  have  led  them  to  believe  that  there  must  be 
some  basis  of  truth  for  this  wholesale  vituperation.  Somehow  or 
other  an  impression  has  been  spread  abroad,  without,  in  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  the  slightest  official  foundation,  that  Germany 
would  view  with  dislike  any  rapprochement — to  use  a  French 
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word — between  England  and  Kussia;  and,  this  being  so,  it  is 
intelligible  to  anyone  acquainted  with  British  character  that  the 
idea  of  doing  something  which  might  please  France  and  displease 
Germany  should  commend  itself  to  the  masses. 

It  is  significant  that  just  at  this  juncture  the  cry  has  been 
revived  that  the  proposed  increase  in  the  German  Navy  is  a 
menace  to  England,  and  I  think  it  very  possible  this  cry  may 
be  intended  to  influence  popular  opinion  in  England  in  favour  of 
the  entente  cordiale  with  Kassia,  which  our  French  neighbours 
are  daily  urging  us  to  establish. 

Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  been  informed,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Cologne  Gazette,  that  the  German  Government 
does  not  see  any  particular  reason  why  Germany  should  refuse  to 
take  part  in  a  discussion  with  regard  to  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments, but  contends  that  Germany,  with  her  fleet  in  an  earlier 
stage  of  development,  cannot  be  measured  by  the  same  standard 
or  subjected  to  the  same  restrictions  as  naval  Powers  like  England 
and  France.  If  we  understand  rightly,  the  gist  of  the  contention 
assigned  to  our  contemporary  by  a  leading  English  journal  is, 
"  that  the  greater  naval  Powers  should  content  themselves  with 
their  present  superiority  on  the  high  seas  and  allow  Germany  to 
go  on  increasing  her  fleet  till  such  time  as  she  stands  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  two  western  Powers."  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
state  what  authority  attaches  to  this  contention.  But  even — 
which  seems  to  me  most  improbable — any  understanding  of  this 
nature  should  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  German  Government, 
the  solution  is  one  which  could  not  possibly  be  entertained  by 
any  British  Ministry. 

I  remember,  years  ago,  hearing  a  remark  made  by  the  late 
Due  d'Aumale — who,  during  his  long  residence  here  as  an  exile, 
had  learnt  to  understand  England — which  has  often  recurred 
to  my  memory.  The  conversation  had  turned  upon  the  supposed 
susceptibility  of  Englishmen  to  any  unfavourable  criticism  on 
the  part  of  foreigners.  The  Duke  disputed  the  justice  of  this 
imputation,  and  contended  that,  judging  by  his  own  long  and 
varied  experience,  he  should  say  that  Englishmen  were  less 
sensitive  to  criticism  than  any  nation  of  the  world.  "  You 
may  disparage,"  he  said,  "  their  institutions,  their  culture,  their 
literature,  their  manners,  and  even  their  women-kind,  as  much 
as  you  like  without  causing  annoyance.  There  are  only  two 
things  you  must  not  criticise  if  you  wish  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
and  those  things  are  the  British  Bible  and  the  British  navy." 
The  German  Emperor  knows  and  understands  England  far  too 
intimately  not  to  appreciate  the  grain  of  truth  conveyed  in  this 
good-humoured  chaff,  and  I  am  convinced  he  would  admit  its 
justice. 
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But  what  I  should  like  to  see  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
my  fellow-countrymen,  and  especially  to  the  working  classes, 
whose  electoral  power  now  outweighs  that  of  all  other  classes,  is 
that,  if  Germany  has  neither  the  power  or  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  number  or  size  of  our  navy,  we  have  not  the  right, 
even  if  we  had  the  power,  to  dictate  to  Germany  what  should 
be  the  strength  of  her  own  navy.     There  are  certain  questions 
which  every  free  and  independent  nation  must  decide  for  herself ; 
and  the  strength  of  her  naval  and  military  armaments  belongs  to 
this  category.    What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander,  and  what  England  claims  for  herself  she  must,  as  a 
matter  of  fair  play,  concede  to  Germany.     So  long  as  German 
statesmanship    considers    the    possession   of    an  iron-clad  fleet 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  Fatherland  as  well  as  to  the  security 
of  her  trade,  and  so  long  as  the  German  nation  is  prepared  to 
submit  to  the  taxation  essential  to  provide  the  capital  needed  for 
the  construction  of  a  powerful  fleet,  England  has  absolutely  no 
power  to  hinder  Germany  from  carrying  out  her  purpose  except 
by  going  to  war. 

Putting  aside  all  moral  considerations  a  war  with  Germany 
— which,  even  in  the  event  of  complete  success  could  only  retard 
for  a  few  years  the  creation  of  a  German  fleet — would  be  such 
sheer  madness  as  to  be  scouted,  not  only  by  every  political  party, 
but  by  well-nigh  every  sane  person  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
If  this  is  so  what,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  is  the  advantage 
of  stirring  up  feelings  of  animosity  towards  Germany  in  the 
minds  of  the  British  masses?  The  only  explanation  I  can 
offer  is  that  the  authors  of  the  anti-German:  outcry  hope  by 
describing  the  extension  of  the  German  Navy  as  a  wilful  menace 
to  our  naval  British  supremacy,  to  thereby  reconcile  public  opinion 
in  this  country  to  an  agreement  with  Eussia,  so  ardently  desired 
by  France  in  her  own  interest. 

I  am  no  ardent  partisan  of  international  agreements  as  dis- 
tinguished from  international,  offensive  and  defensive,  alliances. 
The  former  may  involve  no  obligation  on  either  side,  in  which 
case  they  are  useless,  or  they  may  involve  undefined  liabilities,  in 
which  case  they  are  dangerous.  It  is  clear,  however,  what  England 
and  Japan  have  gained  by  the  treaty  between  the  two  island 
Empires,  for  as  long  as  this  treaty  remains  in  force  both  parties 
are  secured  against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  renew 
her  policy  of  aggression  either  in  Manchuria  or  on  our  North 
West  Indian  frontiers.  But  this  mutual  guarantee  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  in  the  Far  East  would  be  greatly  impaired 
if  it  should  become  manifest  to  Japan  that  England  had 
concluded  an  understanding  with  Eussia  by  which  the  ally 
of  the  Mikado  had  made  friends  with  Eussia,  without  taking 
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any  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  Russian  intrigues  in  Manchuria  or 
Korea. 

You  cannot  run  with  the  hare  and  hunt  with  the  hounds ;  and 
yet  that  is  apparently  the  policy  in  the  Far  East  which  finds 
favour  with  his  Majesty's  present  Ministers.  If  they  were  really 
anxious  to  undo  the  great  work  accomplished  by  their  predecessors 
in  forming  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Japan,  they 
could  not  well  have  taken  a  step  better  calculated  to  impair 
the  authority  of  this  alliance  than  by  choosing  the  present 
moment  for  dispatching  a  squadron  to  the  Baltic  in  order  to 
demonstrate  our  feelings  of  friendship  with  Eussia.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  shown  too  much  good  sense  for  us  to  credit  him  with 
having  taken  the  initiative  in  this  most  ill-advised  eirenikon. 

In  the  present  state  of  affairs,  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who 
would  take  on  himself  to  foretell  what  would  be  the  condition  of 
Eussia,  or  who  would  be  her  ruler,  or  her  form  of  government, 
a  few  weeks  hence,  when  the  British  fleet  are  to  appear  off 
Cronstadt  with  the  view  of  accentuating  our  friendly  feelings 
towards  the  Eussian  Empire.  "  Under  which  king,  Bezonian?  " 
is  a  question  the  world  is  asking  in  respect  of  the  immediate 
future  of  the  Czar  and  the  Duma,  and,  so  far,  is  asking  in  vain. 
The  nearest  approach  that  can  be  made  to  a  forecast,  is  that 
before  the  arrival  of  our  fleet  the  Czar  will  be  deposed  or  the 
Duma  will  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  country  will  be  in  the  throes 
of  a  sanguinary  insurrection  against  all  constituted  authorities. 
Surely  this  is  not  the  moment  for  a  British  Government  to  dream 
of  concluding  a  friendly  Agreement  with  an  Empire  on  the  verge 
of  dissolution,  or  still  less  of  sending  a  fleet  to  congratulate 
Nicholas  II. 

Such  a  congratulation  would  inevitably  be  regarded  in  Eussia 
as  showing  that  the  sympathies  of  the  British  nation — and 
more  especially  of  the  British  Liberals — are  with  the  absolute 
autocrat  of  all  the  Eussias,  not  with  his  people,  who  are  trying— 
however  madly  and  however  hopelessly — to  free  themselves  from 
the  reign  of  corruption,  oppression  and  incompetence,  of  which 
the  unhappy  Czar  is  the  hereditary  representative.  To  stand 
aloof  from  the  conflict  between  Absolutism  and  Slavism  in  the 
Empire  of  the  North  is  the  duty  of  all  civilised  Powers  and,  above 
all,  of  England. 

EDWAKD  DICEY. 
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BY   SIR   AUGUSTUS   W.   L.    HEMMING,   G.C.M.G. 

UNDER  the  above  heading  there  appeared  in  The  Empire 
Review  for  May  a  most  able  and  instructive  article  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  Charles  Bruce,  whose  long  and  varied  experience  of  colonial 
administration  in  various  parts  of  the  Empire  gives  him  the 
strongest  title  to  speak  with  authority  on  the  subject.  In  the 
course  of  his  article  he  did  me  the  honour  to  refer  to  a  letter  of 
mine  in  the  Times*  commenting  on  certain  proposals  put  forward 
in  that  journal  for  administrative  reform  in  the  Tropical  Colonies. f 
I  should  like,  if  I  may,  to  add  a  few  remarks  to  those  made  by 
Sir  Charles  Bruce,  based  on  my  own  somewhat  lengthy  experience 
in  the  Colonial  Office,  and  as  a  Crown  Colony  Governor. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  I  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  I  am,  in  general,  so  fully  in  accord  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Sir  Charles  Bruce  that  any  observations  I  may  make  are  in  no 
way  to  be  taken  as  hostile  to  them,  nor  are  they  intended  as  a 
controversial  reply.  My  object  is  simply  to  amplify  and  develop 
some  of  his  observations,  and  to  call  attention  to  certain  points 
which  appear  to  me  to  have  been  overlooked  or  to  be  inadequately 
treated.  Nor  are  any  comments  which  I  may  find  it  necessary 
to  make  on  the  Colonial  Office  to  be  regarded  as  directed  person- 
ally against  the  members  of  the  staff,  many  of  whom  were  for 
years  my  valued  and  highly  esteemed  colleagues.  With  them  I 
have  always  had  the  most  friendly  and  cordial  relations,  and  of 
their  zeal  and  ability  I  cannot  speak  too  highly.  The  objections 
which  I  propose  to  submit  are  entirely  directed  against  a  system, 
and  in  no  case  against  individuals. 

Among  the  many  difficult  and  anxious  problems  which  beset 
the  course  of  Imperial  administrators,  few  are  more  important, 
or  involve  graver  or  more  momentous  issues,  than  those 

*  See  Tinies,  December  26th,  1905.  f  See  Times,  December  5th,  1905. 
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surrounding  the  dealings  of  the  Colonial  Office  with  the  Crown 
Colonies,  in  which  term  should  be  included,  as  Sir  Charles  Bruce 
points  out,  dependencies  and  protectorates.  The  total  area  of 
the  Crown  Colonies  and  protectorates,  Sir  Charles  reminds  us,  is 
estimated  at  about  2,450,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  about  40,000,000  of  inhabitants.  The  mere  recital  of  these 
figures  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  resting 
upon  the  Colonial  Office,  and  of  the  anxiety  and  labour  involved 
in  dealing  with  the  multitudinous  and  often  urgent  and  compli- 
cated questions  which  inevitably  arise  almost  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  clear  that  for  the  adequate  performance  of  such  huge  tasks 
the  organisation  of  the  Office,  and  the  system  under  which  it 
works,  should  be  as  nearly  complete  and  perfect  as  "  the  wit 
of  man  "  can  devise.  That  this  is  now  the  case  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  impossible  for  anyone  acquainted  with  the  circumstances 
to  honestly  admit. 

Practically  speaking,  the  organisation  and  system  remain 
very  much  the  same  as  when  I  entered  the  Office  forty-six  years 
ago.  Changes  have  undoubtedly  been  made,  many  old  abuses 
which  then  existed  have  been  swept  away  and  others  rectified, 
but  the  alterations  effected  are  almost  entirely  in  matters  of 
detail,  and  the  general  principles  on  which  the  work  of  the 
Office  is  performed  continue  immutable  and  undisturbed.  Nor 
have  all  the  changes  been  well-considered  and  beneficial.  One 
in  particular  Sir  Charles  Bruce  draws  attention  to  as  being 
noticed  by  the  Times  article  as  well  as  in  my  letter.  I  refer  to 
the  greater  amount  of  authority  and  criticism  allowed  to  the 
junior  clerks. 

My  views  with  regard  to  this  change  of  procedure,  which 
unfortunately  is  not  confined  to  the  Colonial  Office,  but  has 
invaded  other  departments  of  the  Civil  Service,  are  of  no  recent 
origin ;  they  are  founded  on  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
unsatisfactory  effects  it  has  produced.  I  took  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  matter  in  a  letter  published  in  the  Spectator  a 
year  or  so  ago,*  after  reading  an  article  contributed  by  Sir  Godfrey 
Lushington  to  the  National  Review,  in  which  he  eulogised  the 
new  system,  as  adopted  in  the  Home  Office,  of  allowing  the 
junior  clerks  a  very  large  license  and  latitude  in  the  expression 
of  their  opinions.  I  am  convinced  that  this  system,  which  is 
the  same,  with  very  slight  modifications,  as  that  in  force  in  the 
Colonial  Office,  is  bad  in  principle,  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  office  and  the  public,  and  defective  in  its  results.  I  was 
brought  up  officially  at  the  feet  of  men  like  Herman  Merivale, 
Lord  Blachford,  and  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  among  the  ablest  of  civil 

*  '  Apotheosis  of  Juvenility  in  the  Civil  Service,'  Spectator,  July  29,  1905. 
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servants,  and  the  idea  of  a  youngster  fresh  from  a  public  school 
or  university,  or  even  from  a  Board  School,  presuming  to  spoil 
official  paper  and  waste  official  time  by  the  expression  of  his 
crude  and  undigested  "  views  "  and  "  suggestions  "  is  enough  to 
make  those  eminent  men  turn  uneasily  in  their  graves. 

Ifc  is  contended  by  the  supporters  of  the  new  system  that 
it  saves  time,  and  that  it  affords  "  an  interest  and  an  official 
education  for  the  junior  clerks."  I  entirely  deny  the  first  part 
of  this  contention,  and  if  the  second  is  to  a  certain  extent  correct, 
the  result  is  only  obtained  at  the  expense  of  the  much  more 
valuable  time  of  their  superiors.  What  can  be  the  value,  to  an 
Under- Secretary  or  Secretary  of  State,  with  whom  rests  the 
decision,  of  the  views  of  a  clerk  of  perhaps  six  months'  standing 
on  matters  of,  it  may  be,  high  Imperial  policy  ?  Let  the  junior 
clerks  learn  their  business  by  making  themselves  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  practice  and  routine  of  the  Office,  and  by 
studying  the  minutes  and  drafts  of  their  superiors,  and  then,  in 
due  course  of  time,  they  will  be  qualified  to  offer  suggestions 
which  may  be  valuable  and  practical,  and  of  real  assistance  to 
the  higher  officials. 

I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  present  system  is  productive 
of  many  evils,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  fact  that  it  fosters 
and  encourages  an  intellectual  arrogance  among  the  junior  clerks 
leading  them  to  despise  and  shirk  the  more  humble,  but  none 
the  less  useful,  part  of  their  duties.  The  "  cocksureness  "  of  the 
rising  race  of  civil  servants  (I  speak  within  my  own  experience) 
is  remarkable.  They  seem  never  to  have  heard  of  the  saying, 
that  "  we  are  none  of  us  infallible,  not  even  the  youngest." 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  lengthily  upon  this  point  of  the 
latitude  given  to  junior  clerks,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  congestion  of  work  which  undoubtedly  exists  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  and  of  the  over-pressure,  the  strain  of  which, 
to  use  Sir  Charles  Bruce's  words,  "  has  been  fatal  to  the  health 
and  even  the  lives  of  some  of  the  higher  officials."  It  also  tends 
to  promote  feelings  of  indignation  and  discontent  among  officers 
in  the  Colonies  who  know  of  its  existence,  inasmuch  as,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  they  are  often  prone  to  regard  a  decision  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  as  merely  the  inspiration  of  a  subordinate 
Colonial  Office  official. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  desiring  to  keep  the  junior 
clerks  from  showing  what  they  are  worth,  and  taking  their 
proper  share  in  the  work  of  the  Office.  I  am  in  full  sympathy 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  idea  that  "  every  recruit  carries 
a  field-marshal's  Mton  in  his  knapsack,"  but  I  do  most  strongly 
object  to  the  recruit  being  allowed  to  exercise  the  powers  and 
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authority  of  a  field-marshal  before  he  has  mastered  the  "  goose 
step." 

Another  matter  which,  to  my  mind,  has  always  been  a  source 
of  weakness  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  has  led  to  many  mistakes, 
is  the  lack  of  personal  knowledge  of  the  colonies,  and  of  their 
local  circumstances,  conditions  and  requirements,  which  exists  and 
always  has  existed  among  the  members  of  the  staff.  In  my 
earlier  days  I  do  not  remember  a  single  man  in  the  Office  who  had 
ever  visited  a  colony,  or  knew  anything  about  the  people  he  was 
assisting  to  govern.  It  appeared  to  be  thought  almost  undesirable 
that  any  such  knowledge  should  be  acquired.  I  remember  in  my 
own  case  that  when  I  was  at  the  head  of  the  West  African  Depart- 
ment, the  then  Governor  of  the  Gold  Coast  (the  late  Sir  W. 
Brandford  Griffith)  invited  me  to  go  out  there  during  the  winter 
months  and  study  the  conditions  on  the  spot.  I  expressed  my 
willingness  to  do  so  if  allowed,  but  when  the  request  for  permis- 
sion was  preferred  to  the  then  Under- Secretary  of  State  it  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  there  appeared  to  be  no  necessity  for 
the  visit.  No  doubt  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should 
go,  but  I  venture  to  think  the  experience  I  should  have  gained 
would  have  been  of  great  use  and  advantage  in  the  performance 
of  my  work,  and  would  have  made  the  advice  or  information 
which,  in  my  position,  I  might  be  called  upon  to  give,  on  matters 
connected  with  the  colony,  more  valuable  and  practical. 

In  later  years,  and  especially  during  the  time  Mr.  Chamberlain 
was  Secretary  of  State,  this  defect  has  been  to  some  extent 
improved,  but  even  now  the  number  of  the  clerks,  or  even  of  the 
higher  officials,  who  have  any  colonial  knowledge  or  experience 
is  very  limited. 

Moreover,  the  best  use  is  certainly  not  made  of  those  clerks 
who  have  visited  any  of  the  colonies,  or  have  been  em- 
ployed there  officially.  It  might  reasonably  be  supposed  that  on 
their  return  every  endeavour  would  be  made  to  attach  these 
clerks  to  the  particular  department  which  supervised  the  affairs 
of  the  colony  in  which  they  had  been.  On  the  contrary,  the 
practice  appears  to  be  to  place  them  in  some  department  where 
the  knowledge  and  experience  they  have  gained  will  be  of  little 
use.  For  example,  a  man  who  has  held  an  appointment  in  the 
West  Indies  will  be  sent  to  the  South  African  department,  and 
vice  versa.  The  reasons  for  this  anomalous  treatment  are  not 
easily  comprehensible. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Office  and  of  the  Empire,  if  it  were  made  a  condition  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  Colonial  Office  that  each  clerk,  within  two  years  of  his 
joining,  should  be  sent  on  temporary  service  to  one  or  other  of 
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the  colonies  in  such  capacity  as  the  Secretary  of  State  might 
decide.  This  might  be  either  as  a  private  secretary  to  the 
governor,  or  as  an  assistant  colonial  secretary  or  in  some  similar 
post.  If  a  difficulty  as  to  pay  arose  the  matter  might  be  adjusted 
by  effecting  an  exchange  and  bringing  home  an  officer  from  the 
colony  to  act  as  a  clerk  in  the  Colonial  Office. 

On  his  return  from  the  colony,  say  after  a  year  or  eighteen 
months,  the  clerk  should  be  attached  to  the  proper  department, 
and  in  a  few  years'  time  he  should  be  sent  to  another  colony, 
probably  in  a  higher  post,  under  some  similar  arrangement  to 
that  mentioned  above.  Under  a  system  of  this  kind  there  would, 
after  a  few  years,  be  scarcely  a  clerk  in  the  Office  without  a 
personal  experience  and  knowledge  of  at  least  one  colony,  while 
some  would  have  the  same  advantage  with  regard  to  several 
colonies. 

This  is  of  course  only  a  crude  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
scheme,  and  no  doubt  many  objections  and  difficulties  may  be 
pointed  out,  but  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  Colonial  Office  is 
really  to  do  its  duty  efficiently  by  the  colonies,  and  to  gain  their 
trust  and  confidence,  the  proposals  I  have  submitted,  if  properly 
worked  out  as  they  well  may  be,  would  go  far  to  ensure  these 
objects. 

Another  very  just  ground  of  complaint  against  the  present 
system  of  colonial  administration  is  thus  alluded  to  by  Sir  Charles 
Bruce: 

There  is  no  continuity,  but  rather  a  constant  interruption  and  reversal 
of  policy ;  that  often  enough  governors,  succeeding  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, find  themselves  in  complete  disaccord  with  the  policy  of  their  pre- 
decessors, with  the  result  that,  when  the  term  of  service  is  short,  the  whole  of 
one  man's  administration  may  be  spent  in  reversing  the  decisions  of  the 
previous  administration,  which  again  may  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  term 
of  his  successors  to  re-establish. 

And  he  adds 

There  have  always  been  governors  who  seem  to  object  on  principle  to 
everything  their  immediate  predecessor  has  done,  and  to  whom  the  mere 
mention  of  his  name  is  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull. 

This  is  also  undeniably  true,  and  "pity  'tis  'tis  true." 

But,  while  expressing  regret  that  these  things  should  be, 
Sir  Charles  appears  to  object  to  the  scheme  of  administrative 
reform  advocated  in  the  Times,  a  scheme  which,  I  am  disposed  to 
think,  would  afford  a  valuable  means  of  ensuring  in  many 
instances  a  greater  continuity  of  policy.  At  the  present  time 
a  governor  in  an  unhealthy  colony  brings  all  the  pressure  he  can 
command  to  bear  on  the  Colonial  Office  to  secure  his  transfer  to 
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a  more  healthy  one,  and  after  two  or  three  years  his  wish  is  com- 
plied with,  and  a  successor  appointed  by  whom  the  same  process 
is  gone  through ;  so  that  in  five  or  six  years  the  unlucky  colony 
may  have  a  sequence  of  three  or  four  governors.  In  these  circum- 
stances, even  without  the  jealousies  Sir  Charles  refers  to,  how  is 
it  possible  to  secure  any  fixedness  or  continuity  of  policy  ?  But, 
if  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  Times  were  adopted  and 
a  governor  allowed  to  come  to  England  for  a  portion  of  each 
year  (I  think  "half  the  year"  too  long  a  time),  the  Colonial  Office 
would  have  strong  grounds  for  declining  to  remove  him  from  the 
colony  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness,  and  his  term  of  service 
there  might  be  prolonged. 

The  present  duration  of  a  governor's  period  of  service  is  limited 
to  six  years  (if  he  is  not  removed  earlier),  but  I  think  this  period 
might  well  be  extended  to  eight,  or  even  in  certain  cases,  for 
instance  the  West  Indian  colonies,  to  ten  years.  During  such  an 
extended  period  a  governor  would  have  the  opportunity  of  framing 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  policy,  with  the  prospect  of  being 
able  to  carry  it  into  effect,  which  he  has  now  very  little  chance  of 
doing. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce  objects  to  the  absence  of  a  governor  from 
his  colony,  on  the  grounds  that,  if  in  England,  he  cannot  be 
held  responsible  as  the  sole  working  head  of  the  administration 
in  Africa,  or  America,  or  Asia,  that  it  involves  a  break  -in 
the  exercise  of  his  personal  influence,  and  that  disturbances 
may  arise  while  he  is  away.  I  have  always  been  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  scheme  put  forward  in  the  Times  was  intended 
merely  as  an  outline,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  as  cut  and  dried, 
and  settled  in  all  its  details.  I  confess  I  do  not  myself  clearly 
understand  what  is  precisely  meant  by  the  statement  that 
"  whether  in  England  or  his  colony  "  the  officer  will  remain  "  the 
sole  working  head  of  the  administration,"  and  "  personally 
responsible  for  the  administration  "  of  the  colony. 

In  my  Times  letter  I  expressed  the  opinion  that : 

The  proposed  new  scheme  appears  to  be  in  every  way  desirable,  but  it  is 
of  such  a  far-reaching  nature  that  it  is  undoubtedly  well  that  it  should  be 
applied,  in  the  first  instance,  tentatively  and  with  careful  discrimination. 

Again,  in  almost  all  tropical  colonies,  unless,  like  Hong  Kong 
and  the  Straits  Settlements,  they  are  too  far  off,  the  governor 
pays  a  visit  to  England  on  leave  about  once  in  every  two  years, 
while  in  West  Africa  leave  is  granted  at  shorter  intervals.  Under 
the  proposed  scheme  a  governor  would  obtain  leave  more  fre- 
quently, but,  instead  of  making  holiday  during  the  whole  period, 
he  would,  at  least  for  the  greater  part  of  his  leave,  be  employed  at 
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the  Colonial  Office  on  the  affairs  of  his  colony,  preparing  legisla- 
tion, considering  schemes  for  industrial  and  commercial  develop- 
ment, consulting  with  experts  as  to  railways  or  harbour  works,  and 
various  other  matters.  He  would  have  the  advantage  of  being 
in  direct  personal  communication  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  advisers,  so  that  on  returning  to  his  colony  he  would 
be  in  a  position  to  proceed  with  his  proposals  without  further 
correspondence. 

To  quote  again  from  my  letter  : 

Every  governor  knows  the  difficulties  which  arise  from  the  discussion  of 
important  matters  by  correspondence,  frequently  by  telegraph,  which  is  always 
necessarily  somewhat  unsatisfactory  and  imperfect,  whereas,  if  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  laying  his  views  personally  before  the  Secretary  of  State,  much 
friction,  and  possibly  many  errors,  might  be  avoided. 

I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  somewhat  of  a  mistake  to  say,  as 
Sir  Charles  Bruce  does,  that  "in  the  administration  of  the  Crown 
Colonies,  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule."  This  may  have  been  so  once  upon  a 
time,  but  my  experience  is  that  in  recent  years  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  Office  in  matters  of  purely  domestic  concern  has 
greatly  increased.  This  of  course  tends  to  decrease  the  governor's 
responsibility,  but  it  also  has  the  effect  of  lowering  his  position  in 
the  eyes  of  the  colonists,  by  whom  he  is  regarded  as  a  mere 
mouthpiece  and  registrar  of  the  decrees  of  Downing  Street.  The 
development  and  multiplication  of  the  means  of  communication 
have  no  doubt  greatly  influenced  this  new  departure,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  are  good  grounds  for  deprecating  it. 

The  historical  sketch  given  by  Sir  Charles  Bruce  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  Colonial  Office  system,  and  the  development  of 
its  connection  with  other  departments  and  agencies,  is  extremely 
valuable  and  interesting.  It  appears  to  me,  however,  to  require 
to  be  enlarged  and  supplemented  by  further  information,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  the  position  and  functions  of  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies.  That  there  is,  in  many  of  the  colonies 
and  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  higher  colonial  officials, 
great,  and  frequently  justifiable,  dissatisfaction  with  the  methods 
and  operations  of  the  Crown  Agents,  will,  I  think,  be  readily 
admitted  by  all  who  have  had  experience,  whether  at  home  or 
oversea. 

Sir  Charles  says : 

In  1901  an  exhaustive  enquiry,  in  the  course  of  which  all  the  Crown  Colony 
Governments  and  High  Commissioners  of  Protectorates  were  invited  to  give  the 
result  of  their  experience  and  to  offer  their  opinions  and  criticisms,  vindicated 
"  the  able,  upright  and  single-minded  service  "  rendered  by  the  Crown  Agents 
to  the  State. 
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I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  differ  somewhat  from  this  state- 
ment. The  enquiry  was  certainly  not  "exhaustive,"  nor,  in 
the  circumstances,  was  it  likely  to  be  so.  It  was  almost  too 
much  to  expect  that  governors,  high  commissioners,  or  colonial 
secretaries  should  express  themselves  fully  and  unreservedly  with 
regard  to  a  department  which  they  were  well  aware  was  closely 
allied  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  was  held  there  in  the  highest 
favour.  The  correspondence  which  passed  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
can  ascertain,  ever  been  published,  and  I  do  not  know  from  what 
source  the  vindication  quoted  is  derived.  In  Mr.  Lyttelton's 
despatch  of  26th  February,  1904,  which  was  presented  to 
Parliament,*  I  find  no  such  expression,  though  it  is  true  that 
he  says  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  placed  on  record  his  opinion 
(apparently  not  published)  "  that  the  Crown  Agents  had  deserved 
the  confidence  alike  of  the  governments  of  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State."  I  have  no  wish,  however, 
to  press  this  point,  or  to  cavil  at  either  of  the  statements  referred 
to.  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  Crown  Agents  (within 
their  limits)  have  rendered  able,  upright  and  single-minded  service, 
it  is  to  their  anomalous  position  and  the  faulty  organisation  of 
their  office  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention. 

The  1901  enquiry  was  in  no  way  satisfactory,  and  the 
result  a  foregone  conclusion.  To  have  made  it  thorough  and 
searching,  a  small  commission  or  committee  should  have  been 
formed,  consisting  of  men  of  business  habits  and  knowledge, 
with  perhaps  a  Treasury  or  other  official  of  financial  repute,  who 
would  have  inquired  into  the  working  of  the  office  and  its 
organisation,  from  the  inside.  The  report  of  such  a  body  would, 
I  think,  have  been  accepted  with  readiness  and  confidence,  and 
have  allayed  all  distrust  and  irritation. 

The  Crown  Agents'  office  is  practically  a  sub-department  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  and  the  agents  themselves  are  under  the  general 
supervision  and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  are,  at  the 
same  time,  said  to  be  "  directly  responsible  to  the  colonial  govern- 
ments," who  are,  however,  entirely  in  the  dark  as  to  the  amount 
or  scale  of  the  salaries  which  are  paid,  or  the  other  emoluments 
received  by  the  staff.  Because  those  salaries  and  emoluments  are 
paid  from  the"  colonial  contributions  and  not  voted  by  Parliament, 
no  information  with  regard  to  them  is  given  to  that  body.  Many 
questions  have  from  time  to  time  been  asked  in  both  Houses,  but 
I  am  sure  the  questioners  will  admit  that  the  official  answers 
have  been  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory. 

The  nature  of  the  business  transacted  by  the  Crown  Agents  is 
fully  described  in  a  memorandum  attached  to  Mr.  Lyttelton's 

*  Command  Paper  1944  of  1904. 
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despatch  above  mentioned.  The  statement  is  too  long  for 
quotation  here,  but  it  embraces  a  great  number  and  variety  of 
operations,  ranging  from  the  supply  of  furniture  and  household 
articles  to  the  construction  of  railways  and  harbour  works,  and 
from  the  preparation  of  postcards  to  the  issue  of  loans.  Would  it 
not  reasonably  be  supposed  that  for  the  management  of  such 
multifarious  and  complicated  transactions,  men  of  the  highest 
business  training  and  capacity  must  naturally  be  selected? 
Technical  knowledge  of  the  most  varied  kind  is  clearly  required, 
as  well  as  ability  to  deal  with  the  keenest  and  most  astute  com- 
mercial intellects. 

Again,  we  have  no  available  means  of  arriving  at  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  cost  of  the  Crown  Agents'  office,  or  the 
distribution  of  the  expenditure.  It  is  true  that  in  September 
1904,  certain  statements  entitled  "  Accounts  of  the  Crown  Agents' 
Office  Funds  for  the  years  1900,  1901,  and  1902 "  *  were  laid 
before  Parliament,  but  these  accounts  are  so  drawn  up  that  they 
give  no  details  whatever,  and  very  little  information  can  be 
derived  from  them.  They  deal  only  with  lump  sums,  under  the 
heads  of  "  Salaries,"  "  Pensions,"  "  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society,"  etc.,  and  large  amounts  in  each  year  for  unexplained 
"  Incidental  expenses."  Any  member  of  the  public,  either  here 
or  in  the  colonies,  who  may  wish  to  know  how  these  sums  are 
made  up  is  left  in  hopeless  and  irremediable  ignorance. 

Moreover,  the  Crown  Agents  have  extensive  and  valuable 
patronage,  the  appointments  to  all  the  clerkships  in  their  office 
being  entirely  in  their  hands.  No  open  competition,  no  examina- 
tion by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  is  required,  merely  a  nomi- 
nation. What  a  reformed,  and  reforming,  House  of  Commons 
might  have  to  say  to  this  continuance  of  so  antiquated  a 
system,  if  it  were  known  to  them,  I  do  not  know.  To  me  it 
appears  to  be  a  system  hardly  in  keeping  with  modern  ideas  and 
practice. 

Turning  to  the  last  page  of  the  accounts  I  find  that  on 
31st  December,  1902,  the  "  Office  Keserve  Fund"  of  the  Crown 
Agents  amounted  to  something  over  £300,000,  and  this  has  no 
doubt  since  largely  increased. 

What  I  contend  for  is,  that,  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
British  public  and  of  the  colonies  from  which  these  large  and 
increasing  amounts  are  derived — and  to  the  advantage  also, 
I  believe,  of  the  Crown  Agents  themselves — there  should  either 
be  a  strict  and  impartial  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the 
Office,  and  the  way  in  which  the  funds  are  expended,  or,  at  least, 
a  full  and  detailed  statement  should  be  issued,  and  laid  before 

*  Command  Paper  2241,  1904. 
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Parliament,  showing  the  rates  of  salary,  and  all  other  forms  of 
remuneration,  received  by  every  member  of  the  staff ;  and  that 
statements  of  accounts,  with  accurate  details  and  explanations, 
should  be  published  annually.  I  maintain  that  the  colonies  have 
a  right  to  the  fullest  information  on  the  subject.  I  write  in  no 
ill-will  to  the  Crown  Agents,  but,  knowing  as  I  do  how  much 
feeling  exists  in  many  of  the  colonies  with  regard  to  the  present 
conditions,  I  have  thought  it  right  to  call  attention  to  them  in 
the  hope  that  some  official  and  authoritative  effort  may  be  made 
to  provide,  according  to  the  old  phrase  quoted  by  Sir  Charles 
Bruce,  "  a  remedy  for  the  present  disorders." 

Sir  Charles  has  borne  eloquent  and  well  deserved  testimony 
to  the  value  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  promoting 
the  development  of  the  tropical  colonies  of  the  Empire  during 
his  administration  of  the  Colonial  Office.  He  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  State  to  fully  understand  and  appreciate  the 
importance,  and  the  vast  possibilities,  of  those  colonies,  and  the 
steps  which  he  took  to  carry  out  his  views  have  yielded  most 
valuable  results.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  in  this  instance 
at  least  there  will  be  a  continuity  of  policy,  and  that  the 
agencies  which  he  associated  with  the  work,  and  made  use  of, 
will  not  be  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Sir  Charles  Bruce  through  all  the 
suggestions  he  has  made,  and  the  proposals  he  submits  for  the 
improvement  and  strengthening  of  the  organisation  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  fully  and  clearly  explained, 
and  deserve,  in  my  humble  opinion,  to  meet  with  favourable 
recognition  and  general  approval. 

The  most  important  proposal  is  probably  that  which  comes 
last  on  the  list,  namely  the  provision  of  a  council  advisory  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  the  Crown 
Colonies,  dependencies  and  protectorates.  With  the  suggestion 
of  such  a  council  I  am  most  fully  and  entirely  in  accord.  It  has 
long  seemed  to  me  that  some  arrangement  of  the  kind  constituted 
the  only  means  of  dealing  efficiently  and  efficaciously  with  the 
rapidly  increasing  requirements  of  the  colonies,  and  with  the  ever- 
growing mass  of  work  which  is  weighing  down  the  Colonial 
Office.  By  the  association  with  the  council  of  a  certain  number 
of  additional  members  who  had  held  office  in  the  Crown  Colonies 
the  ignorance  of  local  conditions  and  circumstances  which,  as  I 
have  said  above,  is  such  an  unfortunate  characteristic  of  the 
Colonial  Office  would  be  to  a  great  extent  nullified,  and  the  now 
too  frequent  mistakes  arising  from  this  ignorance  would  be 
prevented.  If  the  scheme  advocated  in  the  Times  were 
adopted,  governors,  when  on  leave  in  England,  might  be  invited 
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to  join  the  council  whenever  any  matter  relating  to  their  par- 
ticular colony  came  under  discussion,  and  information  and  advice 
at  first  hand  would  thus  be  obtained. 

In  closing  this  article  I  desire  again  most  emphatically  to 
repudiate  any  personal  feeling.  So  long  as  I  was  in  the  service 
it  was  of  course  impossible,  and  would  have  been  most  improper, 
for  me  to  express  my  opinions  on  these  matters,  but  now  that 
I  am  retired  I  feel  that,  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  words,  I  am  "in  a 
position  of  greater  freedom  and  less  responsibility." 

I  have  a  great  regard,  and  affectionate  remembrance,  for  the 
Office  in  which  I  passed  more  than  the  half  of  an  ordinary  life- 
time ;  my  desire  is  certainly  not  to  abuse  it,  but  to  point  out 
what  seem  to  be  defects,  in  the  hope  that  by  their  removal  it 
may  be  rendered  even  better  qualified  than  it  now  is  to  carry  on 
the  great  work  of  administration,  in  the  right  execution  of  which 
is  involved  the  happiness  or  misery,  the  prosperity  or  the  poverty, 
of  so  many  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects. 

AUGUSTUS  W.  L.  HEMMING. 


NOTE. 
BY  SIB  CHAELES  BRUCE,  G.C.M.G. 

I  have  to  thank  the  Editor  for  an  opportunity  of  adding  a  note 
to  this  article.     I  limit  myself  to  two  points. 

1.  Sir  Augustus  Hemming  suggests  what  is  admittedly  "a 
crude  and  imperfect  sketch  of  a  scheme  "  for  the  interchange  of 
duties  between  clerks  in  the  Colonial  Office  and  officials  in  the 
Crown  colonies.     His  remarks,  on  the  use  now  made  of  those 
clerks  who  have  visited  any  of  the  colonies  or  have  been  employed 
there  officially,  indicate  one  of  the  practical  dangers  to  which 
such  a  scheme  will  be  liable.     A  more  serious  peril  would  be  the 
control  of  governors  by  officials  who  have  been  their  own  sub- 
ordinates if  temporarily  or  permanently  transferred  to  the  Colonial 
Office.     The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  working  out  the  scheme  are 
too  many  and  complex  to  be  considered  in  a  brief  note.    However 
it  might  be  worked  out  it  would,  in  my  opinion,  rather  strengthen 
than  weaken  the  case  for  the  creation  of  an  advisory  council  such 
as  I  have  proposed    I  gather  that  Sir  Augustus  Hemming  does 
not  suggest  it  as  a  substitute. 

2.  I  regret  Sir  Augustus  Hemming's  criticism  of  the  Crown 
Agents  for  the  Colonies.     In  a  paper,  read  before  the  Colonial 
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Institute  in  March  1905,  on  the  Crown  Colonies,  I  added  the 
testimony  of  my  own  experience  to  that  of  others  in  defence  of 
the  office  of  the  Crown  Agents  against  the  criticisms  directed 
against  it  during  the  parliamentary  session  of  1904.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  complete  defence  of  the  Office  was  Mr.  Lyttelton's 
declaration  in  Parliament  that  while  he  had  always  been  willing 
to  investigate  any  specific  causes  of  complaint  against  the  Crown 
Agents  it  was  most  remarkable,  considering  the  enormous  mag- 
nitude of  their  transactions,  that  no  specific  instance  of  the  kind 
had  ever  been  brought  against  them.  I  need  add  nothing  to 
what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of  the  Crown  Agents  in  my 
recent  article  and  on  other  occasions,  except  that  I  adhere  with 
confidence  to  the  views  I  have  expressed. 

CHARLES  BEUCE. 
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THE    GERMAN    NAVY 

ESTIMATES,    1906-7 

BY  J.  L.  BASIIFORD 

(Author  of  the  chapter  on  The  Imperial  German  Navy  in  Brassey's  '  Naval 
Annual,  1905,'  to  which  this  article  is  the  sequel.) 

Now  that  the  Navy  Act,  1900,  Amendment  Bill  has  passed  the 
German  Eeichstag,  together  with  the  items  in  the  estimates 
providing  for  an  increase  of  displacement  and  armament  of  future 
battleships,  cruisers,  and  torpedo-boats,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
revise  our  information  concerning  the  plans  of  the  German  Navy. 
With  this  object  in  view,  and  in  order  to  give  the  British  public 
an  accurate  and  up-to-date  summary  of  the  details  of  German 
Naval  policy,  I  have  compiled  the  following  tables  and  put  to- 
gether the  following  facts  as  a  sequel  to  my  chapter  entitled  "  The 
Imperial  German  Navy  "  in  Brassey's  '  Naval  Annual,  1905.' 

In  England  the  view  has  long  prevailed  that  German  Naval 
policy  aims  at  attacking  some  presumable  foe ;  and  that  foe  is 
supposed  to  be  Great  Britain.  On  the  other  hand,  German  Naval 
officers  are  possessed  with  the  idea  that  England  contemplates 
making  sooner  or  later  a  raid  on  Germany,  and  insist  that  their 
navy  has  been  constructed  primarily  for  defence  and  not  for 
attack.  I  prefer  to  dismiss  these  mutual  recriminations  as 
unfounded.  If  the  German  Admiralty,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the 
Empire  Review  in  July  1904,  considers  the  charge  that  an  aggres- 
sive war  is  being  prepared  by  Germany  against  England  to  be 
too  foolish  to  merit  refutation,  it  may  be  declared  with  even 
greater  emphasis  that  no  British  Government  would  contemplate, 
unprovoked,  a  raid  on  Germany.  With  these  mental  reservations 
we  can  still  face  the  fact  that  the  German  Government  has  con- 
vinced the  people  of  the  necessity  of  possessing  a  strong  fleet ; 
and  we  should  register  accurate  and  full  details  of  the  development 
of  this  fleet  which  is  alleged  to  exist  primarily  for  defence  and  not 
for  attack.  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  be  misled  by  fallacious 
reasoning  of  any  kind,  and  more  especially  by  arguments  to  the 
effect  that  "  the  growing  outlay  on  the  fleet  has  been  met  by 
real  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  have  often  been 
forced  to  eat  less  nourishing  food  "  in  the  attainment  of  the  end 
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striven  for.  The  deputies  of  the  German  Reichstag  were  quite 
ready  to  vote  this  year's  estimates ;  and  it  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  their  liberal  frame  of  mind  was  a  result  of  the  enormous 
agitation  of  the  Flotten  Verein  (Navy  League).  Like  the  German 
people  and  German  Naval  officers,  the  deputies  were  infected  by 
the  idea  nurtured  by  Mr.  Lee's  speech  in  the  autumn  of  1904  and 
by  similar  utterances  on  British  platforms  and  by  certain  writers 
in  the  British  Press — namely,  that  England  wished  to  attack 
Germany  at  sea.  It  is  silly,  however,  to  say  that  in  meeting  the 
increased  expense  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire  the  people  "  have 
been  forced  to  eat  less  nourishing  food."  As  a  nation  the  people 
of  Germany  get  plenty  of  nourishing  food  ;  and  if  we  look  at  the 
children  one  is  bound  to  admit  that  whatever  their  food  they 
thrive  on  it.  Instead  of  the  people  starving,  German  industry 
has  had  a  new  field  opened  up  for  it,  namely  shipbuilding.  In 
former  times  German  ships  were  mainly  built  in  England.  The 
Germans  have  now  learnt  to  build  ships  at  home,  and  they  no 
longer  place  their  orders  for  battleships  in  the  hands  of  British 
firms. 

By  carefully  perusing  the  details  ot  the  German  Naval  esti- 
mates for  the  current  financial  year,  as  given  in  the  following 
pages,  we  shall  see  that  now  that  a  strong,  active  battle  fleet  has 
been  secured,  the  German  Admiralty  is  turning  its  attention 
more  closely  to  the  modernising  of  coast  fortifications,  having 
long  kept  in  view  the  fact  that  these  coast  fortifications  were 
behind  the  times.  Special  attention,  for  example,  is  still  being 
paid  to  the  defences  of  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser,  and  of  the 
harbour  of  Kiel ;  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  a  large  number  of 
torpedo-boats  are  always  to  be  held  ready  for  immediate  use,  whilst 
the  Active  Battle  Fleet  to  be  kept  in  commission  is  to  remain 
numerically  the  same  as  in  1905.  Meanwhile,  however,  the 
main  feature  of  the  new  policy  is  that  the  new  vessels — battle- 
ships, cruisers,  and  torpedo-boats — are  to  cost  considerably  more 
than  those  hitherto  built  for  the  German  fleet  (see  p.  517). 

One  must  not  forget  that  Germany's  material  existence  in 
these  days  depends  in  a  large  measure  on  her  great  rivers  being 
kept  open.  It  is  therefore  highly  instructive  to  study  German 
Naval  policy  from  this  point  of  view,  and  the  estimates  before 
us  afford  ample  material  for  the  purpose.  The  German  Naval 
manoeuvres  for  this  year  may  also  be  studied  from  the  same 
standpoint.  And  here  I  may  perhaps  add  by  way  of  explanation 
of  the  unusual  amount  of  night  practice  with  heavy  guns  that 
has  recently  taken  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  that  in 
German  official  circles  it  is  affirmed  that  the  amount  of  practice 
has  not  been  unusual,  but  was  arranged  according  to  the  ordinary 
rules  of  the  service. 
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Present  Strength  of  the  Navy. 

The  German  Active  Battle  Fleet  for  1906  consists  of  16  battle- 
ships (1st  class) ;  2  coast  defence  ships  (3rd  class)  as  reserve  for- 
mation ;  and  3*  armoured  (large)  cruisers,  6  cruisers  (2nd  and  3rd 
class),  and  2  tenders — as  a  scouting  squadron. 

The  names  of  the  ships  are — Battleships :  Hessen,  Preussen, 
Elsass,  Braunschweig,  Mecklenburg,  Zdhringen,  Wettin,  Wittels- 
bach,  Kaiser  Karl  der  Grosse,  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  Kaiser 
Wilhelmll.,  Kaiser  Friedrich  III.,  Worth,  Weissenburg,  Kurfurst 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  and  Brandenburg.  Coast  Defence  Ships: 
Aegir  and  Frithjof.  Armoured  Cruisers :  Friedrich  Carl,  Yorck 
and  Boon.  2nd  and  3rd  Class  Cruisers  :  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Arcona, 
Frauenlob,  Medusa  and  Ariadne. 

The  effective  ships  of  the  German  Navy  are  given  as  follows, 
with  the  date  when  they  were  laid  down,  from  which  it  will  be 
seen  when  their  limit  of  age  will  be  reached  : — 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  EFFECTIVE  SHIPS  OF  THE  GERMAN 
NAVY  AT   THE   PRESENT   TIME. 

I. — BATTLESHIPS  (37). 


Displace- 
ment. 

iWhen 
laid 
down. 

Displace- 
ment. 

When 
laid 
down. 

1st  Class  (26). 

1st  Class  —  contd. 

Substitute  Sachsen 

18,000 

1906 

Is      Worth  .... 

9,874 

1890 

Substitute  Bayern 

M 

"|  oo*   Weissenburg    .     . 
^  §   Kurfurst  Friedrich) 

"3 

fSchlesien  (R)  .     . 

12,992 

1905 

go       Wilhelm.     .     ./ 

N 

» 

1 

Q  (to  be  launched) 

Brandenburg  .     . 

M 

i) 

IS!  c2 

in  the  autumn)  .  / 

" 

" 

RJ 

42  ^ 

Hannover  (P)  . 

1904 

J 

Pommern  (0)  .      . 

JJ 

M 

2nd  Class  (B). 

N 

Deutschland    .     . 

1903 

Oldenburg  .     .     . 

5,140 

1883 

'L 

Lothringen      .     . 
Hessen  .... 

» 

1902 

Baden   .... 
Wiirtemberg    .     . 

7,252 

1876 

"1  1 

Preussen    .     .     . 

I3 

Elsass    .... 
Braunschweig 

n 

1901 

M 

3rd  Class  (8). 

p^ 

Odin      . 

4  084 

1893 

rO     CO 

Mecklenburg   . 
Schwaben  .     .     . 

11,613 

1900 

Aegir     . 
Hagen  . 

4  049 

1892 
1894 

•s  § 

Zahringen  . 

1899 

Heimdall 

M 

^o 

Wettin  .... 

Hildebrand 

1893 

i 

Wittelsbach     .     . 

)t 

Frithjof 

1892 

Beowulf 

n 

£ 

Kaiser    Karl    der"l 
Grosse     .     .     ./ 

10,976 

1898 

Siegfried 

1890 

a 

Kaiser  Barbarossa 

tt 

n 

0 

Kaiser       Wilhelnrt 

l> 

der  Grosse    .      .  j 

»» 

M 

•2 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  II. 

1896 

3 

Kaiser     Friedrich) 
III. 

,, 

1894 

*  The  Boon  is  still  doing  her  trials,  but  she  belongs  to  the  Active  Battle  Fleet. 
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II. — AEMOURED  (LAEGE)  CEUISEES  (9).    PEOTECTED  CEUISEES  (6). 


Displace- 
ment. 

When 
laid 
down. 

Displace- 
Lment. 

When 
laid 
down. 

E  .     .     . 

15  000 

1906 

Fiirst  Bismarck 

10  570 

1896 

Scharnhorst  (D)     .     . 

11,319 

1905 

Hansa     

5,791 

» 

Gneisenau  (C)   . 

1904 

Vineta     

Yorck      .     . 

9  360 

1903 

Freya      .... 

5  569 

1895 

Roon 

1902 

Hertha 

Friedrich  Carl  .     .     . 

9,858 

1901 

Victoria  Luise  . 

» 

Prinz  Adalbert  .     .     . 

it 

1900 

Kaiserin  Augusta   . 

5,960 

1890 

Prinz  Heinrich 

8,759 

1898 

III. — THIED  CLASS  (SMALL)  CEUISEES  (37),  OF  WHICH  28  AEE  PEOTECTED. 


Displace- 
ment. 

When 
laid 
down. 

Displace- 
ment. 

When 
laid 
down. 

Substitute  Comet. 
Substitute  Pfeil. 
Substitute  Blitz. 
Substitute  Wacht. 
0. 

Substitute          Meteor  } 
(Konigsberg)  .     .     .  / 

Danzig    

3,200 

» 
n 

»» 

II 

»> 
» 
>» 

2,657 

j» 
2,618 

1904 

» 
it 

1903 

» 
1902 

n 
n 

1901 
1900 
n 

N 

Thetis. 
Nymphe. 
Niobe. 
GazeUe. 
Hela  

2,014 

3,705 
4,224 
» 
1,230 

1893 
1892 
1886 

H 

1887 

Gefion 

Prinzess  Wilhelm  .     . 

Leipzig   

Torrrt  # 

Miinchen     .... 
Liibeck   

J  agd  * 

Geier.        > 
Seeadler. 
Condor. 
Cormoran. 
Falke. 
Bussard. 
Sperber. 
Schwalbe. 
Greif  .  *     ) 

These  ships 
have  no 
fighting 
value. 

Berlin     .           ... 

Bremen 

Hamburg     .... 
Undine   ..... 

Arcona    

Frauenlob    .... 

Medusa                    .      . 

Amazone. 
Ariadne. 

*  The  Jagd  and  Greif  have  protected  decks  for  foreign  service. 
N.B.  For  the  armament  of  these  vessels,  cf.  Brassey's  '  Naval  Annual. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  exact  idea  of  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Navy  from  any  given  year  from  1900-1917  in  battleships, 
armoured  (large)  cruisers,  3rd  class  (small)  cruisers  and  torpedo- 
boats,  the  following  table  should  be  consulted : — 
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TABLE  SHOWING  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  GEEMAN  NAVY 
UP  TO   1917  FOB  ANY   GIVEN  YEAR. 

Replacing  table  showing  the  development  of  the  German  Navy  from  1900-1917 
published  in  Brassey's  '  Naval  Annual,'  1905,  p.  192. 


Cost  in 

Year. 

Battleships. 

Armoured  (Large) 
Cruisers. 

3rd  Class  (Small) 
Cruisers. 

Torpedo 
Boats. 

Sterling  of 
Shipbuilding 
and  Arma- 

ments. 

£ 

1901 

2  add.  ships 

1  subst.  ship 

3  add.  ships 

6  subst. 

4,923,446 

(2     „        „    ) 

boats 

1902 

2     „        „ 

1      „         „ 

1  subst.  ship 

add.  boats 

3,042,192 

(ladd.       „  ) 

1903 

9 

*      »          »> 

1           „               „ 

1  subst.     „ 

6    „       „ 

4,931,522 

(ladd.       „  ) 

1904 

2     „ 

1  add.       „ 

2  subst.  ships 

6    >»       » 

4,047,135 

(1  add.  ship) 

1905 

2     „        „ 

1    » 

2  subst.  ships 

6    „       „ 

4,971,170 

1906 

2  subst.  „ 

1    „         „ 

2      „         „ 

12  boats 

5,721,000 

(6  add.) 

1907 

2      „      „ 

1    »         » 

2      „         „ 

12  boats 

6,405,000 

(6  add.) 

1908 

2      „      „ 

1    „ 

2      „ 

12  boats 

6,653,000 

(6  add.) 

1909 

2      >>       » 

1    „ 

2      „ 

12  boats 

7,237,000 

(6  add.) 

1910 

-*•      >»       » 

1  subst.    „ 

2      „ 

12  boats 

7,237,000 

(ladd.     „) 

(6  add.) 

1911 

1  subst.  „ 

ladd. 

2      „ 

12  boats 

7,188,000 

(1  subst.    „) 

(6  add.) 

1912 

1      „      » 

1  add.       „ 

2      „ 

12  boats 

7,042,000 

(1  subst.    „) 

(6  add.) 

1913 

,,      ,, 

1 

2      „ 

12  boats 

6,697,000 

(6  add.) 

1914 

•*•      »      » 

•*•      >»        » 

2      „         „ 

12  subst. 

6,161,000 

boats 

1915 

1 

1 

2      „ 

12  subst. 

5,818,000 

boats 

1916 

1      ,,      „ 

1      „ 

2      „ 

12  subst. 

5,476,000 

boats 

1917 

2      „       „ 

2      „ 

12  subst. 

5,526,000 

boats 

11  add.  ships 
17  subst.  ships 

8  add.  ships 
10  subst.  ships 

8  add.  ships 
30  subst.  ships 

144  boats  f 

99,676,465 

Total 

28 

18 

38* 

*  There  is  still  one  3rd  class  cruiser  voted  under  the  Act  of  1900  not  yet  laid  down. 

t  As  the  limit  of  age  for  torpedo  boats  is  to  be  twelve  years,  the  total  number  becomes  144. 

From  the  above  tables  it  follows  that  by  the  year  1917  the 
German  Navy  will  consist  of  38  battleships,  20  large  (armoured) 
cruisers,  38  small  (3rd  class)  cruisers,  and  144  torpedo-boats 
(24  divisions),  built  or  building. 

Let  us  now  take  the  Estimates  for  1906-7  (April  1st,  1906,  to 
March  31st,  1907),  which  show  an  increase  of  £910,193  as  com- 
pared with  1905-6  :— 

2  M  2 
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TABLE  A,  GIVING  A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  ESTIMATES  AS  ACCEPTED  BY 

THE   REICHSTAG.* 


Items. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

Increase. 

Recurring  Expenses  :  — 

Administration      Department 
(excluding  M.102,027 
(£5,994)  for  Kiao-Chao). 

Non-recurring  Expenses  :  — 
Shipbuilding             .... 

£5,515,034 
(M.  112,  672,  156) 

£3  596  427 

£5,137,060 
(M.  104,  950,  126) 

£3  366  128 

£ 

377,974 

230  299 

Armaments    (artillery,    torpe- 
does, mines). 

Special  Non-recurring  Expenses. 
Extraordinary  Estimates.     .     . 

(M.  73,475,000) 
£1,748,654 
(M.  35,725,000) 

£338,260 
(M.  6,910,650) 

£1,137,543 
(M.  23,240,000) 

(M.  68,770,000) 
£1,605,042 
(M.  32,791,000) 

£330,760 
(M.  6,757,450) 

£986,735 
(M.  20,159,000) 

143,612 
7,500 
150,808 

£12,335,918 
(M.  252,  022,  806) 

£11,425,725' 
(M.  233,  427,  576) 

910,193 

*  In  all  the  tables  I  have  given  the  estimates  in  sterling  as  well  as  in  marks,  the  rate  of 
conversion  being  the  same  as  used  in  Brassey's  '  Naval  Annual.' 


TABLE  B,  SHOWING  ORDINARY  PERMANENT  ESTIMATES. 
(REQUEUING  EXPENSES.) 


Subject. 

Sums 
granted 
for  1906-7. 

Sums 
granted 
for  1905-3. 

Increase 
or  Decrease. 

Imperial  Navy  Office  and  Cabinet  .     .     . 
Admiralty  Staff    

£ 

87,773 
16,254 

£ 

80,762 
11,647 

£ 
+    7,011 
+     4,607 

Local  Stations  and  Observatories  . 
Station  Superintendencies                          • 

17,444 
28  336 

17,607 
23  061 

-        163 
4-     5  275 

Administration  of  Justice    
Naval  Chaplains  and  Garrison  Schools    . 
Navy  Pay                         

8,262 
6,611 
1  322  471 

6,961 
5,334 
1  188  225 

+     1,301 
+     1,277 
+  134  246 

Maintenance  of  Ships  in  Commission 
Victualling      •                       

1,401,393 
101  092 

1,299,300 
85  323 

+  102,093 
+  15,769 

20,184 

19,400 

+         784 

Garrison  Works  and  Administration  .      . 
Lodging  Allowance 

73,091 
111,026 

67,360 
180,896 

+     5,731 
-  69,870 

Medical  Department  

103,370 

89,460 

+  13,910 

Travelling  Expenses,  Freight  Charges,  etc. 
Education  and  Training 

168,674 
19,823 

161,380 
19  783 

+     7,294 
+          40 

Maintenance  of  Fleet  and  Docks  .      .      . 
Ordnance  and  Fortifications     .... 
Accountants'  Department    

1,373,327 
505,071 
42,746 

1,292,975 
454,160 
35,960 

+  "80,352 
+  ?50,911 
+     6,786 

Pilotage,     Coastguard     and     Surveying) 

34,719 

33,090 

+     1,629 

Miscellaneous  Expenses  .           .           . 

73,367 

64,376 

+     8,991 

Total  of  Ordinary  Permanent  Estimates  } 
(Recurring  Expenses)                   .      .      •  / 

5,515,034 

5,137,060 

+377,974 

Administration  of  Kiao-Chao  Protectorate 

4,994 

4,717 

+277 

5,520,028 

5,141,777 

+378,251 
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The  largest  increases  are  for  Navy  Pay  and  for  Maintenance 
of  Ships  in  Commission,  for  Maintenance  of  Fleet  and  Docks,  and 
for  Ordnance  and  Fortifications.  They  are  for  the  most  part  due 
to  the  Fleet  Amendment  Act. 

Some  £6,500  are  placed  at  the  exclusive  service  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Imperial  Navy  as  a  Secret  Service 
Fund,  and  about  £890  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  H.M.  the 
Kaiser.  Judging  from  previous  experience  the  annual  increase 
in  the  recurring  estimates  from  now  to  1910  can  be  estimated  at 
about  £392,000  (8,000,000  marks) ;  at  about  £440,550  from  1911- 
1915 ;  and  at  about  £342,650  from  1916-1920. 

TABLE  C,  SHOWING  SPECIAL  ORDINARY  ESTIMATES. 
(NON-RECURRING  EXPENSES.) 

SHIPBUILDING  PROGRAMME  FOR  THE  FINANCIAL  YEAR  1906. 

£ 

Battleship  Lothringen  (M),                              4th  and  final  instalment       .  115,027 

Deutschland  (N),                                         „                „                  .  115,027 

Pommern(0),                                 3rd  instalment    .         .         .  227,606 

Hannover  (P),                                   „            „            ...  227,606 

"Q,"                                                2nd         „            ...  296,134 

Schlesien  (R),                                    „            „            ...  296,134 

Substitute  Bayern,                         1st          „            ...  146,843 

Substitute  Sachsen,                         „            „            ...  146,843 

Large  Cruiser  (Armoured)  Gneisenau  (C),      3rd          „            .         .         .  209,007 

Scharnhorst  (D),  2nd         „                     .         .  246,207 

„                „          "E,"   1st                             „            ...  146,843 

Small  Cruiser  Leipzig,                                      3rd  and  final  instalment      .  53 , 353 

Danzig,                                                  „                „                 .  53,353 

(Konigsberg  Substitute  Meteor),            „                „                 .  53,353 

"0,"                                           2nd  instalment    .         .         .  119,188 

Substitute  Wacht,                      „            „            ...  119,188 

Substitute  Blitz,                         „            „            ...  119,188 

Substitute  Pfeil,                       1st           „            ...  60,205 

Substitute  Comet,                       „            „            ...  60,205 

Steam  Miner  A,                                                 2nd         „            ...  48,947 

,,     B,                                                 1st           „            ...  48,947 

Tender  for  Artillery  School  at  Sonderburg 22,026 

Alteration  of  Battleship  of  the  Sachsen  class  as  Torpedo  Training  Ship  .  7,342 
Repairs  and  construction  improvements  to  Hertha  and  Victoria  Luise 

(2nd  Class  Cruisers) 24,473 

One  Destroyer  Division  (six  boats),  2nd  and  final  instalment           .         .  119,432 

Two  Destroyer  Divisions  (twelve  boats),  1st  instalment            .         .         .  391,581 

For  Submarines  and  trials  with  same    ...                  ...  122 , 369 


Total  Shipbuilding  Vote        .  £3 , 596 , 427 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  £230,299  as  compared  with 
the  Estimates  of  1905-6. 

The  first  votes  for  the  new  battleships  are  increased  by 
400,000  marks  (£19,640)  owing  to  the  increase  of  displacement. 

The  speed  of  the  new  destroyers  is  to  be  augmented,  conse- 
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quently  their  cost  has  increased.  The  engines  form  the  largest 
item  in  their  estimates. 

The  new  steam  miner  is  for  purposes  of  mine  defence,  and  is 
to  be  employed  in  the  estuaries  and  harbours  working  from 
Cuxhaven  as  a  centre.  This  item  was  placed  in  the  estimates  in 
consequence  of  the  progress  being  made  in  connection  with 
mines. 

The  item  for  the  second  steam  miner  has  been  placed  in  the 
estimates  also  in  consequence  of  the  progress  now  being  made  in 
connection  with  mines. 

Owing  to  the  increased  demand  for  torpedoes  the  chief  manu- 
factory for  them  has  to  be  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  £5,873. 

TABLE  SHOWING  VOTE  FOE  AKMAMENTS. 


Armament. 

1906-7. 

1905-6. 

Increase. 

M  30  495  000 

M   28  Oil  000 

£ 

£1,492,656 

£1,371,073 

121,583 

Torpedo  armaments    .... 

M.  4,610,000 
£225,650 

M.  4,460,000 
£218,306 

7,344 

Armaments  of  Steam  Miner  .     . 

M.  620,000 
£30,348 

M.  320,000 
£15,663 

14,685 

£1,748,654 
M.  35,725,000 

£1,605,042 
M.  32,791,000 

143,613 

Materiel  and  Shipbuilding. 

The  battleships  Preussen  and  Hessen,  the  large  cruiser  Yorck, 
the  third-class  cruisers  Miinchen  and  Lubeck,  and  one  division  of 
substitute  torpedo-boats,  were  completed  last  year.  During  1906 
the  battleships  Lothringen  and  Deutschland  and  the  third-class 
cruiser  Konigsberg  (substitute  Meteor)  will  be  completed.  The 
ships  still  in  course  of  construction  are  the  battleships  Hannover 
(Ex.  P),  Pommern  (Ex.0),  "  Q "  and  Schlesien  (Ex.  K)— 
(Hannover  and  Pommern  will  have  the  same  armour  as  Deutsch- 
land) ;  the  large  cruiser  Gneisenau  ("  C  ") ;  the  third-class  cruisers 
Leipzig,  Danzig,  "  0,"  substitute  Wacht,  substitute  Blitz;  steam 
miner  A  ;  one  division  of  torpedo-boats  and  one  submarine. 

The  shipbuilding  programme  for  1906  has  undergone  consider- 
able changes  as  compared  with  the  Fleet  Act  (see  Table  C),  in 
consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Navy  Act,  1900,  Amendment 
Bill.  Additions  have  been  made  to  the  programme,  and  the 
tonnage  of  the  battleships  is  increased  from  13,000  to  about 
18,000  tons  and  that  of  the  new  type  of  large  cruisers  from 
11,600  tons  to  15,000  tons  (e.g.  "  E  ").  The  ships  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  course  of  the  current  year  are :  2  battleships — sub- 
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stitute  Bayern  and  substitute  Sachsen  :  1  large  cruiser — "  E  " 
(voted  according  to  the  Amendment  Act) :  2  third-class  cruisers- 
substitute  Pfeil  and  substitute  Comet :  1  steam  miner  "  B  " : 
1  tender  for  the  Artillery  School  at  Sonderburg :  1  torpedo 
training  ship  :  2  torpedo-boat  divisions. 

Gun-Power  of  Battleships. 

The  Artillery  armaments  amount,  as  above  stated  (see  Table  D) , 
to  £1,492,656 ;  torpedo  armaments  to  £225,650 ;  and  armaments 
of  steam  miners  to  £30,348 ;  total,  £1,748,654 — an  increase  of 
£143,612,  compared  with  1905.  The  increase  in  the  ship 
armaments  will  become  more  noticeable  in  the  estimates  of 
subsequent  years.  The  increase  of  light  gun  armament  of 
battleships  and  cruisers  for  the  purpose  of  effectively  resisting 
torpedo-boat  attacks  is  continued;  and  the  vote  for  torpedo 
armaments  is  further  increased  by  £7,344.  The  new  torpedo 
boats  will  be  lightly  armoured  in  wake  of  the  engine  room, 
conning  tower  and  torpedo  firing  arrangements. 

Strict  secrecy  is  being  maintained  as  to  the  armament  of 
the  new  battleships,  but  seeing  that  the  plans  have  been 
decided  upon,  it  follows  that  the  Admiralty  has  also  settled  the 
question  of  the  armament.  The  ship  has  to  be  built  to  fit  the 
gun ;  and  as  we  are  told  that  the  new  type  of  ship  is  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  new  types  of  other 
nations,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  German  Admiralty 
intends  to  try  to  equal  if  not  to  excel  the  Dreadnought  in  point 
of  armament.  This  intention  has  been  repeatedly  expressed  in 
German  Naval  circles  for  some  time  past.  In  fact  it  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  German  Admiralty  want  to  get  twelve 
12-inch  guns  into  their  new  battleships.  The  present  11-inch 
guns  might  perhaps  be  retained ;  but  most  people  think  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  have  recourse  to  the  12-inch  type  of  which  Krupp 
has  already  a  model  in  readiness.  At  all  events  it  is  rather  super- 
fluous to  try  to  keep  this  matter  secret,  for  every  specialist  must 
be  in  a  position  to  approximately  guess  the  truth.  It  has  already 
been  reported  in  the  papers  that  Krupp's  firm  is  making  35-5  cm. 
guns  (12-inch)  for  the  new  battleships,  and  this  is  not  at  all 
improbable. 

Fortifications  and  other  Items. 

In  the  extraordinary  estimates  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
fortification  item  shows  a  further  increase  over  1905 ;  also  that 
there  is  a  large  expenditure  for  harbour  works,  e.g.  dockyard 
extensions,  widening  of  building  slips  (for  building  the  new 
battleships)  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven,  extension  of  barracks 
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and  target  ranges.  Sixteen  new  items  *  have  been  introduced. 
The  new  range  for  torpedoes  at  the  Strander  Bay  will  be  com- 
pleted this  year;  and  the  new  barracks  for  1,200  men  at  Wilhelms- 
haven  and  at  Cuxhaven  (for  200  men  for  the  mining  company) 
will  also  be  finished.  The  gunnery  school  at  Sonderburg  is  to  be 
extended  at  a  cost  of  £48,490  :  rifle  ranges  are  to  be  constructed 
and  new  barracks  built  for  400  men;  and  the  mining  depot  at 
Cuxhaven  is  to  be  extended.  The  total  cost  for  widening  the 
building  slips  at  Kiel  and  Wilhelmshaven  will  be  about  £72,000, 
of  which  £41,600  has  been  voted  for  this  year.  The  two  dry 
docks  at  Kiel,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  £840,000,  have  been 
completed ;  and  the  three  dry  docks  at  Wilhelmshaven,  which 
will  cost  about  £700,000,  are  to  be  finished  next  year.  The  total 
increase  for  the  extraordinary  estimates  for  1906  over  those  for 
1905  is  Mks.  3,081,000  (£150,808). 

Displacement  and  Armaments. 

As  both  the  displacement  and  the  armament  of  the  new  battle- 
ships are  to  be  increased,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  hulls,  machinery 
and  armaments  of  these  two  vessels  is  greater  than  the  cost  of  the 
hull,  machinery  and  armament  of  the  Deutschland  class.  The 
estimated  cost  of  the  hull  and  machinery  of  the  new  class  is  placed 
at  £1,090,064  (Mks.  22,270,000).  The  armament  of  the  Lothringen, 
the  Deutschland,  the  Hannover  and  the  Pommern  was  estimated  at 
£367,110  (Mks.  7,500,000);  that  for  "Q"  and  Schlesien  at 
£386,690  (Mks.  7,900,000) ;  whereas  the  armament  of  the  new 
battleships  is  estimated  at  £660,798  (Mks.  13,500,000)— see  Tables 
on  p.  524.  This  increase  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  since 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  other  nations  have  increased  the  displace- 
ment and  armament  of  their  battleships,  thus  rendering  it  in- 
cumbent upon  the  German  Imperial  Navy  to  follow  suit  in  order 
that  German  battleships  may  not  be  inferior  to  those  of  other 
nations. 

Similar  arguments  are  submitted  in  justification  for  an 
increase  in  the  speed  and  armament  of  large  cruisers,  so  that  the 
cost  of  the  hull  and  machinery  of  the  new  large  cruiser  "  E  " — 
the  first  to  be  built  under  the  new  programme — is  estimated  at 
£905,538  instead  of  £685,272  (Mks.  14,000,000);  whilst  the 
estimated  cost  of  "  E's  "  armament  is  £416,058  (Mks.  8,500,000) 
—see  Tables  on  p.  524.  The  first  rate  for  1906  is  £146,842 
(Mks.  3,000,000)— the  same  as  for  the  battleships. 

Submarines. 

The  German  Admiralty  continues  to  devote  attention  to  the 

*  Six  items  were  reduced  and  four  struck  out  from  the  Estimates  by  the  Reich- 
stag.    The  reductions  thus  effected  amounted  to  1,387,852  marks  (£65,190). 
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question  of  submarines,  but  is  going  cautiously  to  work.  As 
above  shown,  ^£122,350  have  been  voted  for  submarines  and  for 
trials  during  the  current  year,  involving  an  increase  compared 
with  last  year  of  £48,940.  The  construction  and  equipment 
of  the  Admiralty  submarine,  begun  last  year  at  the  Germania 
Yard,  will  depend  in  great  measure  on  the  trials  now  being  con- 
tinued with  the  private  submarine  of  this  yard.  The  Germania's 
submarine  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Admiralty.  The  Admiralty 
submarine  will  probably  be  completed  in  July  or  August.  The 
delay  caused  in  building  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  extreme  pre- 
caution of  the  Admiralty.  Several  preliminary  trials  have  been 
made  with  the  chief  and  auxiliary  engines,  etc. 

The  private  submarine  belonging  to  the  Germania  Yard 
underwent  trials  about  the  end  of  last  autumn,  and  these  trials 
were  continued  during  last  month  (June).  It  is  said  that,  when 
submerged,  this  submarine  has  a  displacement  of  about  230  tons 
and  a  surface  speed  of  about  11 J  knots.  The  method  of  propulsion 
submerged  is  electric ;  on  the  surface  an  oil  motor  is  used.  Its 
shape  is  said  to  differ  from  that  of  our  boats.  There  is  a  large 
funnel  inclined  aft  at  an  angle  of  60°  with  the  horizontal,  the 
object  being  to  carry  off  the  gases.  There  are  two  periscopes  and 
a  conning  tower  considerably  raised  amidships,  and  one  very  long 
ventilator  forward.  The  Gyro  compass,  with  which  the  boat  is 
supplied,  is  of  Admiralty  pattern. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Germania  has  another  design,  and  that  an 
additional  boat  will  be  built  according  to  this  second  design  for 
experimental  purposes;  but  she  will  not  be  commenced  until 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  present  trials. 

Coaling  at  Sea. 

The  trials  connected  with  a  new  method  for  coaling  at  sea 
have  been  concluded  and  did  not  prove  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
They  have  ceased  for  the  present,  and  some  alterations  are  to  be 
made  with  a  view  of  assuring  a  speed  of  coaling  of  over  sixty  tons 
per  hour. 

Torpedo-boats. 

The  first  of  the  new  series  of  torpedo-boats— G  132-137— was 
launched  at  the  Germania  Yard  at  Kiel  on  May  12  last.  The 
boats  of  this  series  are  to  have  a  trial  displacement  of  406  tons ; 
6,000  i.hp. ;  and  27  miles  speed.  The  speed  will,  however, 
probably  reach  28 '5  nautical  miles.  Their  dimensions  are- 
length,  208-28  ft.;  beam,  22 '96  ft.;  draught,  6-23  ft.  They 
will  carry  one  gun  more  than  the  large  torpedo-boats  hitherto 
built,  namely,  four  2-inch  (5 '2  cm.)  guns.  G  135  will  be  pro- 
vided on  trial  with  a  twelve-pounder  in  place  of  the  two  2-inch 
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guns  in  the   stern.     For  further  particulars  about  G  137,  see 
below. 

Cost  of  New  Ships. 

As  above  stated,  it  is  the  increased  cost  of  the  new  ships  that 
forms  the  main  feature  of  the  new  policy  now  adopted  by  the 
German  Admiralty.  The  appeal  to  restore  the  six  large  cruisers 
to  the  original  programme  was  anticipated  in  1902,  and  I  men- 
tioned at  the  time  that  it  was  presumably  Admiral  von  Tirpitz' 
intention  to  request  the  Reichstag  to  do  so  ;  but  the  altered 
conditions  of  naval  warfare  have  compelled  the  German  Admiralty 
to  increase  the  displacement  and  armament  of  their  ships,  and 
this  of  course  will  increase  the  cost.  The  details  concerning  the 
cost  of  these  ships,  as  copied  by  "Excubitor"  in  the  "Fort- 
nightly Eeview  "  of  January  last,  from  a  Berlin  source,  require 
correction.  The  exact  figures  are  given  as  follows : — 

TABLES  SHOWING  COST  OF  THE  NEW  SHIPS  AS  COMPAEED  WITH 
FOEMEE  TYPES  :— 

BATTLESHIPS. 


Lothringen,    Pommern, 
and  Deutschland,  Hannover. 

"  Q  "  and  Schlesien  ("  E  "). 

M. 

Hull  and  machinery    .     .  15,650,000 
Gun  armament.      .      .      .     7,500,000 
Torpedo  armament      .      .         730,000 

£ 
766,030 
367,110 
35,730 

M. 

15,650,000 
7,900,000 
730,000 

766,030 
386,690 
35,730 

23,880,000        1,168,870     \     24,280,000        1,188,450 


Substitute  Bayern  and  Substitute  Sachsen. 


Hull  and  machinery 
Gun  armament 
Torpedo  armament . 


M. 

22,270,000 

13,500,000 

730,000 


1,090,064 

660,798 

35,731 


36,500,000 
ARMOUBED  CBUISEKS. 


1,786,593 


Gneisenau  ("  C  "). 

Scharnhorst  ("  D  "). 

Hull  and  machinery    . 
Gun  armament. 
Torpedo  armament 

M. 

.   14,000,000 
.     4,280,000 
470,000 

£ 

685,272 
209,500 
23,005 

M. 
14,000,000 
4,700,000 
470,000 

685,272 
230,054 
23,005 

18,750,000 

917,777 

19,170,000 

938,331 

Hull  and  machinery 
Gun  armament 
Torpedo  armament  . 


M. 

18,500,000 

8,500,000 

500,000 


27,500,000 


905,538 
416,058 

24,474 


1,346,070 
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SBD  CLASS  CRUISERS. 


Leipzig 
Danzig 
Konigsberg 

"0,"  Substitute  Wacht. 
Blitz. 
Pfeil. 
„            Comet. 

Hull  and  machinery    . 
Gun  armament  . 
Torpedo  armament 

M.                           £ 

.     4,750,000            232,500 
.     1,150,000              56,290 
280,000              13,705 

M.                                £ 

4,750,000            232,500 
1,360,000              66,080 
280,000              13,705 

6,180,000 


302,495 


6,380,000 


312,285 


TOEPEDO-BOATS. 


Hitherto  —  One  Torpedo-Boat  Division  :  — 
Hull  and  machinery         . 
Armament       ...... 

M.                                    £ 
5,540,000                271,170 
770,000                 37,690 

The  New  Divisions  :  One  Division  :  — 
Hull  and  machinery         . 

6,310,000               308,860 
7,200,000                352,422 

Armament       ...... 

900,000                  44,052 

As  two  Divisions  are  to  be  laid  down  annually, 
the  estimated  cost  for  the  two  Divisions  is  : 
Hull  and  machinery         .... 
Armament 


8,100,000 


14,400,000 
1,800,000 


16,200,000 


396,474 


704,845 
88,105 


792,950 


The  Six  New  Armoured  (Large)  Cruisers. 

The  number  of  ships  fixed  by  the  Navy  Act  of  1900  is  in- 
creased by  5  large  cruisers  for  the  Foreign  Service  Fleet,  and  by 
1  large  cruiser  for  the  material  Reserve.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  in  1900  the  Reichstag  threw  out  the  item  for  these  cruisers. 
By  the  addition  now  voted  it  is  provided  that  there  shall  be  4  large 
cruisers  as  stationary  cruisers ;  4  large  cruisers  as  a  cruiser 
squadron  (to  be  employed  as  required),  and  2  large  cruisers  as 
material  Reserve,  making  a  total  of  10  large  cruisers. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  appeal  to  the  Reichstag  were  that 
the  increase  was  necessary  in  order  to  place  the  Admiralty  in  a 
position  to  represent  and  promote  the  oversea  interests  of  the 
German  Empire.  It  was  further  stated  on  the  introduction  of 
the  amendment  that  in  view  of  the  formation  of  strong  and 
numerous  squadrons  of  large  cruisers  by  other  nations  it  had 
become  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  German  Navy  to  have,  in 
case  of  war,  at  least  another  squadron  of  efficient  large  (armoured) 
cruisers  at  its  disposal  outside  the  limits  of  the  Home  Battle 
Fleet. 

It  has  been  decided  to  distribute  these  six  large  cruisers  over 
the  period  from  1906-1909  inclusive  and  1911  and  1912.  The 
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estimated  cost  for  construction  and  armament  is  27, 500,000  marks 
(£1,346,070)  per  ship,  a  total  of  165,000,000  marks  (£8,076,358). 
This  sum  will  be  covered  annually  by  ordinary  revenue  and  loans 
according  to  the  following  scale  : — 


I    Year- 

Votes. 

Ordinary  Revenue. 

Loans. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1906 

225,000 

74,000 

150,000 

1907 

650,000 

223,000 

427,000 

1908 

1,023,000 

372,000 

650,000 

1909 

1,346,000 

520,000 

825,000 

1910 

1,120,000 

499,000 

621,000 

1911 

920,000 

476,000 

443,000 

1912 

974,000 

533,000 

441,000 

1913 

788,000 

513,000 

284,000 

1914 

695,000 

511,000 

184,000 

1915 

323,000 

323,000 

— 

Annual  Estimates,  1906-1917. 

The  total  annual  estimates  for  the  years  1906-1917  are  fore- 
shadowed thus : — 


Year. 

Millions  of  Marks. 

Millions  Sterling. 

M. 

£ 

1906 

251-80 

12,335,916 

1907 

273-92 

13,496,000 

1908 

286-86 

14,019,000 

1909 

307-35 

15,031,000 

1910 

315-35 

15,423,000 

1911 

320-35 

15,667,000 

1912 

325-75 

15,931,000 

1913 

327-65 

16,024,000 

1914 

323-05 

15,800,000 

1915 

324-45 

15,838,000 

1916 

324-85 

15,987,000 

1917 

329-85 

16,132,000 

Naval  Expenditure,  1900-1905. 

The   sums  estimated   and   expended  in   1900-1905   were  as 
follows  : — 


Estimates  according  to  the  Act  of  1900. 


Year. 

Millions  of  Marks. 

Sterling. 

Millions  of  Marks. 

Sterling. 

M. 

£ 

M. 

£ 

1900 

— 

— 

3-6 

176,211 

1901 

200-7 

9,821,830 

194-8 

9,535,000 

1902 

212-4 

10,396,475 

205-3 

10,048,948 

1903 

217-7 

10,655,848 

212-6 

10,406,265 

1904 

217-0 

10,621,634 

215-4 

10,543,318 

1905 

222-8 

10,905,531 

233-4 

11,425,725 

Sums  actually  entered  in  the  respective 
Budgets. 
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The  Personnel. 

This  year's  Navy  List  provides  for  1,470  officers  in  the  German 
Navy,  exclusive  of  41  pensioned  officers  (in  1905,  1,370).  That 
is  to  say,  25  flag-officers  (4  admirals,  6  vice-admirals,  and  15  rear- 
admirals),  571  staff  officers  (71  captains,  500  commanders  and 
lieut. -commanders),  and  874  senior  lieutenants,  lieutenants  and 
sub-lieutenants.  Further,  there  are  378  midshipmen  (Fahnrich 
zur  See),  and  175  naval  cadets,  who  rank  in  the  German  Navy  as 
petty  officers  (between  the  rank  of  warrant  officers  and  petty 
officers),  and  seamen  respectively.  The  sum  total  of  all  ranks  is 
43,474,  being  an  increase  of  2,802  compared  with  1905. 


The  then  Non-commissioned 

Officers  and  Seamen. 

Total, 

Increase 

Personnel 

Offi- 

flll 1'MIlks 

compsr6ci 

cers. 

Warrant 
Officers. 

Petty 
Officers. 

Seamen. 

Ship's 
Boys. 

1906. 

with  1905. 

Naval  Officers         1,470 

Pensioned  Officers      41 

1  511 

1  511 

102 

Jun.  Executive  Officers 

378 

175  ! 

'553 

25 

Engineer  Officers    . 

269 



._ 

269 

26 

Seamen,  Boys,    Dock-  1 

yard     and    Torpedo  1 

— 

1,509 

7,525 

25,044 

1,100 

35,178 

2,340 

Divisions  .                 .  ) 

Seamen  Artillery 



36 

336 

2,563 



2,935 

151 

Marine  Infantry 

5J 

191 

1,038       — 

1,279 

— 

Personnel  of  the  Cloth-  \ 
ing  Dept.  .     .           .  / 

— 

— 

25 

200 

— 

225 

1 

Medical  Dept.   . 

221 



184 

259 



659 

111 

Artillery     Administra-1 
tion     .     .     .     .       / 

74 

99 

56 

— 

— 

229 

16 

Torpedo         Personnel  "i 
(tech.  &  administr.)  / 

46 

107 

46 

— 

— 

199 

11 

Mining  personnel  (tech.  \ 
&  administr.)       .     ./ 

19 

29 

44 

— 

— 

92 

7 

Accountant  Dept.  . 

— 

75 

200 

42 



317 

12 

Surveying  Dept. 

— 

28 

— 

— 

— 

28 

— 

2,190 

1,883 

8,985      29,316  ll,100i  43,474 

2,802 

NOTE. — To  these  must  be  added  180  paymasters  (1905=171),  who  rank  as  officers. 
They  are  entered  in  the  Estimates  in  the  Accountant  Department  as  belonging  to 
the  Administration  and  not  to  the  naval  personnel. 

The  contemplated  addition  to  the  personnel,  rendered  necessary 
in  consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  Fleet  Act,  deserve  close 
attention.  They  are  as  follows  : — 

For    the  foreign    service    ships :    126   naval   officers,  40  naval 

engineers,  16  surgeons,  8  paymasters,  and  5,643  petty  officers 

and  men. 
For  the  torpedo-boats  to  be  increased  in  number  from  80  to  99. 

Active  full  crews  are  to  be  kept  ready  for  them :    53  naval 

officers,  and  2,218  petty  officers  and  men. 
Addition  required  in  order  to  increase  the  rate  of  firing  and  the 

accuracy  of  ship's  guns— officers,  and  guns'  crews :  90  naval 

officers,  and  1,907  petty  officers  and  men. 
Addition  required  owing  to  increased  size    of    battleships  and 
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torpedo-boats,  and  to  their  heavier  armament  and  more 
powerful  engines  :  140  naval  officers,  and  7,514  petty  officers 
and  men. 

Addition  in  consequence  of  small  alterations  of  the  maintenance 
in  commission  of  special  ships :  64  naval  officers,  and  842 
petty  officers  and  men. 

Addition  to  meet  the  demand  for  more  officers  in  the  Admiralty, 
the  Admiralty  Staff,  the  Training  Service,  the  Dockyard  and 
Torpedo  Divisions,  the  Seamen  Artillery  Division,  and  the 
Mining  Service :  132  naval  officers. 

Making  a  total  increase  by  1920,  including  all  ranks,  of  36,250  : 
(1).  545  naval  officers  (provided  by  the  1900  Act),  605  naval 
officers  above  enumerated,  in  all,  1,150  naval  officers.  (2). 
16,976  P.O.'s,  seamen,  Dep6t  and  Torpedo  Divisions— (pro- 
vided by  the  1900  Act) ;  18,124  (above  enumerated)  in  all, 
35,100  P.O.'s,  seamen,  etc. 

The  non-commissioned  officers,  seamen,  etc.,  are  distributed  as 
follows  : — 


Warrant 
Officers. 

C.P.O.'s 

P.O.'s 

Seamen. 

Total. 

By  the  Act  of  1900  . 

669 

74 

4,153 

12  080 

16,976 

Increase  agreed  to  in  1906       .     .     . 

798 

45 

2,884 

14,397 

18,124 

Average  annual  increase     .... 

98 

8 

469 

1,765 

2,340 

Naval 
Engineers. 

Surgeons. 

Paymasters. 

Total. 

By  the  Act  of  1900  

256 

248 

80 

584 

Increase 

139 

463 

47 

649 

Average  annual  increase     .... 

26 

39 

9 

74 

TABLE  SHOWING  TABULATED  INCREASE  OF  PERSONNEL  BY  1920. 


Naval  Officers.* 

Naval 
Engineers. 

Medical 
Department. 

Accountant 
Department. 

Warrant 
Officers. 

C.P.O.'s 

P.O.'s 

Sea- 
men. 

2  Admirals 

16  Chief  and 

3  Staff  Sur.- 

44  Staff  Pay- 

1,467 

119 

7,037 

26,477 

6  V.-Adms. 

Sen.  Staff 

Genls. 

masters 

12  R.-Adms. 

Engrs. 

66  Sen.  Sur.- 

83  Paymasters 

54  Captains 

76  Staff 

Genls.  and 

192  Assistants 

111  Comdrs. 

Engrs. 

Staff  Surs. 

&  Writers 

350  Sen.  Lts. 

101  Senior 

49  Staff  Surs. 

420  Lieuts. 

Engrs. 

77  Asst.  Surs. 

195  Sub-Lts. 

202  Engrs. 

516  Subaltern 

Officials 

1,150 

395 

711 

319 

1,467 

119 

7,037 

26,477 

NOTE.— Present  Total  of  all  ranks  in  German  Imperial  Navy  is  43,654  (including  180 
paymasters  mentioned  above).  Increase  by  1920,  37,675.  Showing  Grand  Total  in  1920 
of  81,329. 

*  In  order  to  cover  the  number  of  officers  required  by  1920,  it  is  deemed  necessary  to 
admit  annually  175  naval  cadets. 
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Conclusion — Turbines. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  turbine  engines  will 
shortly  be  adopted  by  the  German  Navy,  seeing  that  the  British 
Admiralty  has  decided  to  use  them  for  all  types  of  ships  laid  down 
this  year.  I  pointed  out  last  year  in  my  chapter  on  the  German 
Navy  published  in  '  Brassey's  Naval  Annual '  that  the  results  of 
the  trials  of  the  third  class  cruiser  Liibeck,  which  had  been  pro- 
vided with  Parsons'  turbine  engines,  would  be  of  special  interest, 
partly  because  they  were  meant  to  determine  the  precise  advan- 
tages of  the  turbine  engines ;  and  partly  because  a  comparison 
would  be  possible  between  her  and  H.M.S.  Amethyst,  which  is  a 
vessel  of  the  same  size. 

There  appears  to  be  every  reason  for  assuming  that  the 
LiibecJc's  trials  were  very  satisfactory  and  that  she  is  better  in 
the  most  essential  points  than  her  sister  ship.  The  trials  with 
torpedo-boat  125  were  also  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Boat  130 
is  fitted  with  another  type  of  turbine  engine — Curtis  turbines— 
and  trials  are  being  made  with  her ;  and  the  third  class  cruiser 
substitute  Wacht,  which  is  the  same  type  as  the  Ltibeck,  as  well 
as  torpedo-boat  G  137,  are  to  be  provided  with  steam  turbine 
engines.  Torpedo-boat  G  137  is  to  have  Parsons'  turbine 
engines.  She  will  differ  somewhat  from  her  sister  boats  (G  132- 
136 ;  cf.  supra)  in  that  she  will  have  a  displacement  of  572  tons,  4 
instead  of  3  boilers,  and  a  speed  of  30  nautical  miles.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  two  chief  German  steamship  companies  hold 
opposite  views  as  to  the  utility  of  turbine  engines.  The  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  has  rejected  them  for  their  new  steamship  VulJcan 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  reliable  enough ;  whilst  the 
Hamburg- American  line  considers  that  it  has  been  successful  with 
the  Kaiser  that  is  to  ply  between  the  watering-places  of  the 
North  Sea,  and  all  those  who  have  seen  her  endorse  this  view. 

For  some  unaccountable  reason  it  is  given  out  in  certain 
German  Naval  spheres  that  the  use  of  turbine  engines  is  only 
being  pushed  in  England  by  the  influence  of  some  powerful 
financial  and  commercial  personages  who  are  personally  interested 
in  the  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  German 
Admiralty  is  awaiting  the  Dreadnought  trials  before  deciding  to 
put  turbine  engines  into  the  new  German  battleships.  At  present 
the  Admiralty  does  not  think  the  question  is  sufficiently  ripe  for  a 
definite  decision  ;  and  the  consideration  of  cost  no  doubt  exercises 
great  influence  on  the  attitude  now  taken  in  Berlin. 

Coal  Consumption. 

The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  annually  by 
the  German  Navy  has  been  often  raised  in  England.  According 
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to  information  recently  given  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
subject  it  may  presumably  be  accepted  that,  as  compared  with 
the  sum  expended  on  the  British  Fleet  for  this  item,  £1,261,000, 
the  German  Navy  consumes  to  the  value  of  £676,000,  and  the 
French  Navy  £435,000.  In  an  ordinary  way  the  German 
Admiralty  would  not  supply  information  in  this  matter,  and  con- 
siderable trouble  would  be  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  collect 
exact  particulars.  No  figures  on  the  subject  are  published ;  but 
I  understand  that  those  given  by  Mr.  Kobertson  were  supplied 
from  official  sources. 

Number  of  Men  in  German  Mercantile  Marine. 

On  January  1st,  1904,  the  number  of  seamen  registered  as 
regularly  employed  in  ships  of  the  German  Mercantile  Marine 
was  59,689;  by  January  1st,  1905,  this  number  had  increased 
to  60,111.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  seamen  of  the 
Mercantile  Marine  stand  on  the  lists  of  the  [Recruiting  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  as  well  as  all  necessary  details  concerning  the 
men's  capabilities,  obtained  during  the  time  they  served  their 
obligatory  time  in  the  Imperial  Navy.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that 
the  German  Admiralty  can  always  rely  upon  an  efficient  reserve 
of  well-trained  and  reliable  personnel  of  a  mature  type. 

Number  of  Men  employed  in  German  Shipbuilding  Yards. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  in  the  largest  German  ship- 
building yards  in  1905  was :  In  the  Imperial  Yards  16,400 :  in 
the  twenty-eight  largest  private  German  yards  41,051,  a  total  of 
57,451. 

Acceleration  in  Shipbuilding. 

It  will  be  observed  from  what  is  said  above  that  no  provision 
is  made  for  an  acceleration  of  shipbuilding  in  the  Amendment 
Act ;  and,  despite  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  submitted 
with  absolute  certainty  that  no  acceleration  is  contemplated. 
There  are  a  number  of  Naval  enthusiasts  in  the  Empire  not 
connected  with  the  Service  who  clamour  for  acceleration ;  but 
the  Admiralty  has  very  cogent  reasons  for  not  allowing  its  hand 
to  be  forced.  Four  battleships  could  doubtless  be  built  per 
annum,  but  the  calculations  and  the  stability  of  the  Navy  Act 
would  be  thereby  upset.  The  deputies  would  soon  tire  of  the 
large  votes  if  an  acceleration  scheme  were  introduced ;  whilst  the 
Admiralty's  calculations  would  have  to  be  entirely  recast  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  prefers  to  stick  to  the  Act  which  involves 
certainty  and  stability. 
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Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal. 

Owing  to  the  decision  to  build  larger  battleships,  the  question 
whether  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Canal  must  be  enlarged  has  been 
necessarily  discussed.  The  canal  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  officials  of  this  department 
have  been  investigating  the  feasibility  of  the  plan  on  the  spot. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  the  Reichstag  will  be  called  upon  to  build 
new  locks ;  a  new  bridge  is  talked  of  near  Eendsburg ;  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  bed  of  the  canal  will  be 
widened  and  that  a  Bill  to  this  effect  will  in  due  course  be  laid 
before  the  Reichstag.  The  work  will  be  a  lengthy  and  arduous 
one. 

J.  L.  BASHFOED. 
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STATE-AIDED    EMIGRATION 

DEPARTMENTAL    COMMITTEE'S    REPORT 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 

JUST  as  we  go  to  press  the  Keport  of  what  is  officially  termed 
the  Departmental  Committee*  on  agricultural  settlements  in 
British  colonies,  together  with  the  minutes  of  evidence  taken,  are 
issued  as  a  Parliamentary  paper.  Seeing  that  the  evidence  and 
appendices  occupy  342  pages  of  closely  printed  foolscap,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  I  should  deal  with  that  portion  of  the 
matter  in  the  present  issue.  Nor  indeed,  with  the  time  and 
space  at  my  command,  would  it  be  possible  to  give  an  accurate 
and  considered  diagnosis  of  so  large  and  valuable  a  body  of 
technical  opinion. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  Keport  which,  although  containing 
ninety -nine  sections,  as  well  as  reservations  by  two  members  of  the 
Committee  and  a  note  by  a  third  member,  is  mainly  concerned, 
both  as  regards  the  text  and  recommendations,  with  proposals 
for  a  system  of  State-aided  Emigration,  following  closely  in 
principle  and  detail  the  lines  taken  in  the  articles  that  have 
appeared  over  my  signature  in  the  Morning  Post  and  The  Empire 
Eeview.  In  these  circumstances  I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me 
to  emphasise  the  similarity  without  delay,  as  well  as  to  call 
attention  to  such  differences  as  exist  between  my  own  conclusions 
and  those  of  the  Departmental  Committee. 

Before  proceeding  to  do  this  it  should,  I  think,  be  pointed 
out  that  the  Committee,  while  admitting  success  in  special  cases, 
and  not  altogether  denying  the  possibility  of  similar  success  in 
the  individual  ventures  now  under  consideration,  lay  stress  upon 
the  general  failure  of  colonisation  schemes,  and  doubtless  on  this 

*  The  Committee  consisted  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Chairman;  Mr.  Davy,  General 
Inspector  of  the  Local  Government  Board ;  Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  Deputy  Comptroller- 
General  and  Labour  Commissioner,  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  Bernard  Holland,  Private 
Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  Mr.  Lambert,  of  the  Colonial 
Office  and  Chairman  of  the  Managing  Committee  of  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office ;  the  Hon.  H.  L.  W.  Lawson,  M.P.,  member  of  the  Managing  Committee  of 
the  Emigrants'  Information  Office ;  Colonel  Llewellyn,  M.P.,  representing  the 
Board  of  Agriculture ;  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Webb.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  the  official  title,  "  Departmental,"  is  somewhat  misleading, 
as  half  the  members  of  the  Committee  cannot  be  said  to  possess  any  departmental 
qualification.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  no  representative  of  the  Home  Office  was 
appointed  to  serve. 
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ground  they  recommend  that  "  no  steps  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  present  to  further  any  scheme  of  colonisation."  This  in 
effect  is  a  similar  result  to  that  I  myself  arrived  at  after  a 
close  study  of  the  same  history  and  conversations  with  persons 
well  qualified  to  express  a  practical  and  unbiassed  opinion.  I 
have  never  felt  it  my  duty  to  pour  cold  water  on  any  well- 
considered  scheme  of  colonisation.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have 
often  expressed  the  hope  that  colonial  governments  might  perhaps 
be  induced  to  assist  emigrants  to  colonise  by  extending  to  them 
a  larger  share  of  help  than  is  done  at  the  present  time.  But  for 
the  reasons  stated,  although  many  of  my  articles  have  been 
headed  " Emigration  and  Colonisation,"  their  context  has-been 
mainly  directed  towards  endeavouring  to  bring  about  a  system 
of  State-aided  emigration  rather  than  a  system  of  State-aided 
colonisation,  but  in  any  case  a  system  based  on  joint  State  action 
between  the  Colonies  and  the  Motherland. 

ME.  EIDER  HAGGARD'S  SCHEME. 

Here  it  should  also  be  mentioned  that  the  Committee  was 
primarily  appointed  to  consider  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's  report  on 
agricultural  settlements  in  British  colonies,  and  that  after  a 
careful  and  minute  examination  of  the  scheme  put  forward  by 
him,  they  feel  themselves  reluctantly  compelled  to  decide  against 
it  on  all  points,  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that,  if  prepared  to 
advocate  colonisation  in  principle,  they  are  unable  to  recommend 
that  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's  particular  scheme  should  be  adopted. 
Amongst  other  reasons  they  regard 

"  the  proposed  colony  to  be  too  large ;  the  management  by  a 
religious  body  undesirable ;  the  precedents  he  cites  inap- 
plicable ;  the  suggestion  that  men  'going  from  English  cities 
should  take  up  land  in  Canada  without  previous  colonial 
experience  unwise ;  the  expense  greater  than  he  calculates ; 
the  prospect  of  the  return  of  the  money  uncertain ;  and  the 
difficulty  as  to  the  selection  of  settlers  serious,  if  not  insur- 
mountable." 

And  commenting  specially  on  the  proposed  management  of  the 
agricultural  colonies  the  Committee  say 

"  if  a  colony  were  subsidised  by  the  Government  at  all,  the 
responsibility  of  management  would  have  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  Board  appointed  by  the  Government  for  that  purpose, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  crofters,  the  Board  receiving 
the  valuable  assistance  which  the  Canadian  Government  are 
able  and  willing  to  give." 

Without  conforming  to  the  Committee's  opinion  that  the 
difficulty  as  to  the  selection  of  settlers  would  be  insurmountable, 
I  am  fully  in  accord  with  the  reasons  they  advanced  for  rejecting 

2  N  2 
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the  scheme.  My  own  views  on  Mr.  Eider  Haggard's  proposals 
were  given  in  a  letter  contributed  by  me  to  the  Morning  Post  the 
day  after  the  Blue  Book  was  published  containing  the  report  of 
his  mission.  As  will  be  easily  understood  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  going  so  elaborately  into  particulars  as  the  Committee 
have  very  wisely  and  very  properly  done,  but  perhaps  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention  that  after  expressing  agreement  with  the 
reasons  put  forward  by  Mr.  Haggard  for  desiring  the  migration 
of  suitable  persons  from  congested  districts  at  home  to  empty 
lands  in  the  colonies  I  did  not  hesitate  to  point  out  that  his 
financial  proposals  required  amendment,  remarking  the  absence 
of  any  provision  for  repayment  of  principal  in  the  event  of  the 
scheme  failing,  and  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  matters 
of  finance  he  must  be  prepared  for  all  emergencies. 

My  letter  of  friendly  criticism  concluded  as  follows : — 

"  I  do  not  share  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  view  of  any  one 
person  acting  as  a  trustee  for  the  Government.  Such  a  plan 
does  not  commend  itself  to  me,  and  would  not,  I  think,  meet 
with  the  wishes  of  the  various  parties  contributing  to  the 
fund.  I  prefer  his  alternative  suggestion  of  a  Board.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  reason  for  deputing  the  work  of  selecting,  dis- 
tributing, and  organising  the  settlers  to  the  Salvation  Army 
or  any  other  charitable  or  religious  organisation.  Such 
bodies  could  and  doubtless  would  be  most  helpful,  but  the 
work  of  selection  I  should  leave  to  the  local  authorities  and 
the  colonial  representatives,  whilst  the  distributing  and 
organising  I  should  entrust  to  a  Land  Settlement  Board  on 
which  the  colonies  would  be  represented." 

It  needs,  I  think,  no  further  demonstration  on  my  part  to  show 
that  the  findings  of  the  Committee  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Bider 
Haggard's  proposals  for  agricultural  settlements  in  the  colonies, 
if  they  do  not  exactly  coincide  with,  at  any  rate  go  very  far  in 
the  direction  pointed  out  by  me  just  a  year  ago. 


EMIGRATION  GENERALLY. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  pass  on  to  the  more  imme- 
diate question  of  emigration.  For  the  convenience  of  my  readers 
JL  propose  first  to  recapitulate  in  brief  the  main  points  of  my  own 
proposals  on  the  subject  as  set  out  in  the  articles  referred  to 
above,  and  then  to  give  the  similar  recommendations  made  by 
the  Committee  in  their  Report,  which  are  based,  we  are  told,  on 
"  the  proposals  of  a  practical  nature  which  have  arisen  during  the 
Inquiry."  *  Both  the  Committee  and  myself  divide  emigration 
into  two  distinct  categories — emigration  generally  and  juvenile 
emigration ;  and  it  will  be  well  perhaps  if  I  divide  my  observa- 
tions in  a  similar  manner. 

*  Section  61, 
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(a)  My  proposals — based  on  a  close  study  of  the  question  extending 
over  some  years,  and  conversations  with  autJwrities,  both  home 
and  colonial,  possessing  expert  knowledge  of  every  phase  of 
the  question. 

[The  letterpress  below  is  taken  from  articles  which  have  appeared  during 
the  last  two  years  in  the  Morning  Post  and  The  Empire  Review.] 

Reasons  for  and  Advantages  of  State-aided  Emigration. 

What  is  wanted  is  State  aid  to  give  the  man  a  fair  chance 
in  life  in  a  land  where  the  surroundings  compel  him  to  work, 
but  where  his  toil  will  bring  him  a  comfortable  home  and  a 
nice  little  nest-egg  in  his  old  age,  where  he  will  be  free  from 
the  curse  of  over-competition,  and  where  his  natural  talents 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  develop  themselves  to  the  fullest 
advantage.  I  take  it  to  be  the  desire  and  ambition  of  every 
British  statesman  to  see  the  Empire  consolidated  and 
developed  in  a  way  that  is  most  beneficial  to  the  welfare 
of  the  greater  number  of  its  inhabitants.  Assuming  the 
correctness  of  these  premises,  I  go  a  step  further,  and  say 
that  this  end  can  be  best  attained  by  an  organised  system  of 
State-aided  emigration  and  colonisation  based  on  joint  action 
between  the  Motherland  and  the  self-governing  Colonies. 
Such  a  policy  has  many  advantages,  political,  social,  and 
commercial.  It  cannot  fail  to  foster  unity  and  promote 
solidarity.  Moreover,  while  peopling  the  oversea  possessions 
of  the  Crown  with  old-world  stock,  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
insure  a  means  of  livelihood  for  that  section  of  the  community, 
year  by  year  growing  larger  and  more  difficult  to  deal  with, 
which  is  unable  to  obtain  adequate  or  remunerative  employ- 
ment. 

State  Combination  with  Emigration  Societies. 

Both  the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Church  Army  have 
found  emigration  and  colonisation  a  sure  means  of  lessening 
poverty  here  and  of  providing  Canada  with  a  useful  class  of 
colonists.  These  emigrants  have  been  welcomed  in  the 
North- West,  and  will  doubtless  receive  a  similar  welcome  in 
Australia  under  Mr.  Deakin's  proposed  legislation.  Lord 
Rothschild  and  others  are  financing  private  experiments  in  the 
same  direction,  and  many  societies  have  long  been  engaged 
in  emigration  work  on  their  own  responsibility.  Again,  we 
have  the  committees  established  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  working  with  the  same  end  in  view.  Failures 
there  must  be,  but  they  are  few.  If  it  were  otherwise  the 
work  of  emigration  would  not  be  growing  as  it  is  to-day. 
Erom  all  sides  we  hear  the  same  testimony,  that  emigration 
alone  meets  the  needs  of  the  situation.  Why,  then,  should 
not  all  these  agencies,  while  preserving  their  own  independ- 
ence of  action,  be  gathered  together  and  placed  under  one 
central  authority,  that  authority  being  a  State  authority 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  colonial  governments  ? 
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Funds  for  Committees  under  Unemployed  Workmen  Act. 

What  I  wish  to  see  established  is  a  properly  constituted 
central  authority  directly  responsible  to  Parliament,  through 
some  department  of  the  State.  Certain  Labour  Members, 
if  I  remember  rightly,  memorialised  Mr.  Balfour  to  authorise 
grants  to  the  committees  above  named  from  the  Exchequer 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  unemployed  with  work. 
That  request  was  rightly  refused.  But  with  State-aided 
emigration  forming  part  of  our  national  policy,  and  an 
Emigration  Board  to  administer  the  public  money,  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  these  committees  should 
not  always  have  at  their  disposal  sufficient  State  funds  for 
emigration  purposes. 

Previous  Training  and  Farm  Colonies. 

I  should  certainly  deprecate  sending  out  men  to  follow 
an  agricultural  life  in  Canada  or  any  other  colony  without 
some  previous  training.  Such  a  practice  would  not  only 
handicap  the  emigrants,  but  might  interfere  with  the  internal 
economy  of  the  colonies.  Here  again  the  difficulty  which  arises 
can  readily  be  overcome,  for  the  guardians  are  empowered  to 
spend  money  in  training  the  unemployed  for  agricultural 
pursuits.  Men  are  constantly  being  sent  to  work  in  labour 
colonies  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  trained  for  the  land 
(the  charge  for  this  training  varies  at  different  colonies,  but 
at  Hadleigh,  the  chief  Salvation  Army  Labour  Colony,  the 
guardians  pay,  I  think,  105.  fid.  a  week  for  three  months), 
but  seldom  I  fear  with  a  view  to  emigration  ;  then  of  course 
it  does  not  follow  that  every  man  sent  to  a  labour  colony 
would  be  eligible  for  emigration.  In  fact  I  know  of  a  case 
quite  recently  where  a  labour  colony  man,  properly  trained, 
desired  very  much  to  emigrate,  but  his  application  was 
refused  as  the  guardians  did  not  consider  that  he  came  up  to 
the  required  standard.  At  present  most  of  the  labour 
colonies  are  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  boards  of  guardians, 
but  the  Poplar  Union  has  inaugurated  a  colony  of  its  own, 
and  other  boards  may  be  expected  to  follow  the  example.  By 
far  the  most  economic  plan  would  be  for  the  Metropolitan 
boards  to  combine  and  run  two  or  three  colonies  between 
them,  where  all  intending  emigrants  might  be  trained. 

I  strongly  advocate  the  extension  of  these  colonies,  "  farm  " 
colonies  as  they  are  called  in  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Bill.  But  they  must  be  used  for  emigration  purposes.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  not  much  to  be  gained  by  training  men 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  going  back  on  the  land  here.  The 
day  is  past  for  that.  A  few  might  turn  out  well,  but  with 
the  temptations  of  town  life  ever  hovering  within  a  few  miles 
of  them  the  majority  of  men  who  have  accepted  training  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  up  agricultural  work  in  this  country 
would  soon  give  it  up  and  once  more  come  back  on  the  rates 
and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  What  the  guardians 
have  to  do  is  to  train  the  men  for  emigration  purposes  and 
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to  see  they  are  placed  where  the  temptations  of  town  life 
would  be  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of  their  daily  work. 
Emigration  is  the  only  practical  solution  of  the  unemployed 
problem. 

Powers  of  Local  Authorities. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  understood  that  by  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1888  (section  69,  sub-section  1) 
county  councils  are  authorised  to  make  advances  to  persons 
or  any  bodies  of  persons,  corporate  or  incorporate,  in  aid  of 
the  emigration  or  colonisation  of  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
with  a  guarantee  for  repayment  of  such  advances  from  any 
local  authority  in  the  county,  or  the  government  of  any 
colony ;  and  also  to  borrow  for  the  purposes  of  such  advances 
under  its  Money  Acts ;  and  that  ever  since  1834  boards  of 
guardians  in  England  and  Wales  have  been  placed  in  a 
similar  position.  Guardians  may  expend  the  ratepayers' 
money,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  to  assist  persons  to  emigrate,  and  this  expenditure,  in 
the  case  of  unions,  is  a  common  fund  charge.  Moreover, 
while  the  persons  assisted  must  reside  within  the  union, 
chargeability,  except  in  the  case  of  orphan  and  deserted 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  not  necessary.  Thus 
the  guardians  may,  with  the  exception  noted,  emigrate  any 
person  in  the  union  whether  in  receipt  of  relief  or  not. 
Likewise  the  guardians  of  a  separate  parish  are  empowered  to 
spend  money  in  emigrating  persons  residing  in  the  parish  who 
are  either  settled  therein  or  irremovable  therefrom,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact  whether  the  person  be  in  receipt  of  relief 
or  not. 

The  actual  amount  that  can  be  disbursed  in  this  way  by 
boards  of  guardians  would  seem  to  be  considerable,  seeing 
the  only  limit  is  that  the  sum  paid  out  in  aid  of  emigration  in 
any  one  year  must  not  exceed  half  the  average  of  the  yearly 
poor  rate  for  the  three  preceding  years.  Opinions  differ  as  to 
the  amount  which  may  be  expended  on  any  one  person,  and 
it  might  be  advisable  were  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to 
consider  the  matter.  Ten  pounds  is  often  mentioned  as  the 
maximum,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  guardians 
have  a  free  hand,  and  this  would  seem  to  be  the  case,  for 
when  that  sum  has  been  exceeded  no  question  appears  to 
have  been  raised  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  In  the 
matter  of  advances  by  county  councils  the  Act  places  no  limit 
on  the  borrowing  powers. 

Inaction  of  Local  Authorities. 

Now  let  us  see  how  these  public  bodies  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them  by  law  to  carry 
out  their  responsibilities.  No  county  council  has  up  to  the 
present  time  exercised  its  powers  under  the  section  above 
referred  to.  As  to  boards  of  guardians  the  position  is  very 
similar.  Excluding  what  is  known  as  the  "  emigration 
expenses  "  of  children  sent  to  Canada,  the  returns  for  the 
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ten  years  1894  to  1903  show  the  guardians  to  have  emigrated 
only  245  adults  to  the  colonies,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  rate- 
payers of  £1,829,  an  average  of  something  like  £7  10s.  in 
each  case.  And  of  this  sum  one-fifth  of  the  total  amount  is 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  year  1903,  when  fifty- one  persons 
were  sent  to  Canada  and  five  to  Australia.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  noted  that  the  term  "  emigration  "  does  not 
necessarily  mean  emigration  within  the  Empire.  During 
1894  to  1903  some  fifty  persons  were  sent  to  "  other  places," 
a  portion  of  this  expense  being  incurred  in  returning  destitute 
foreigners  to  their  native  countries.  Seven  persons  were  sent 
to  the  United  States  in  1903,  a  proceeding  which  conflicts 
with  the  official  statement  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
that  no  expenditure  by  Guardians  in  connection  with  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  is  now  sanctioned. 

Saving  to  Ratepayers. 

Assuming  the  average  allowance  for  emigration  expenses 
to  each  person  be  £10,  the  whole  amount  to  be  raised  for 
emigrating  of  24,000  persons  to  Canada  would  be  but  £240,000, 
an  average  charge  of  £400  on  each  union.  Even  if  this  sum 
became  an  annual  charge  it  would  be  no  great  outlay  for  the 
results  attained.  The  total  expenditure  on  the  relief  of  the 
poor  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  period  1884  to  1903  may 
be  placed  in  round  figures  at  £110,500,000.  The  annual 
outlay  has  gone  up  in  the  last  ten  years  25  per  cent.,  the 
sum  expended  in  1903  being  not  far  short  of  £13,000,000, 
some  15  per  cent,  or  more  in  excess  of  the  entire  public 
expenditure  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  in  the  same  year. 
It  may  be  argued  that  an  annual  expenditure  of  say  a  quarter 
of  a  million  on  emigration  would  only  mean  a  transfer  of 
that  sum  to  a  different  account  in  the  Belief  Ledger.  That 
might  be  so  for  the  first  year,  but  in  the  second  year  the 
rates  would  receive  a  proportionately  large  bonus,  for  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  great  majority  of  these  24,000  persons, 
had  they  remained  here,  would  have  come  up  for  relief  again. 
In  a  few  years'  time  this  bonus  would  run  into  fairly  high 
figures.  Moreover,  now  that  the  Aliens  Bill  is  passed,  we 
shall  have  £27,000  a  year  at  least  to  the  good ;  while  if  the 
donors  to  last  winter's  Mansion  House  Fund  were  certain 
that  money  given  in  another  way  would  do  more  permanent 
good,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  their  gifts  would,  in  some 
cases,  pass  through  that  channel.  If,  for  instance,  there 
existed  a  Board  of  Emigration,  a  body  not  connected  with 
any  philanthropic  or  religious  institution,  I  have  no  doubt 
whatever  that  some  of  our  large-minded  men  who  know  the 
wants  of  the  colonies  and  also  think  imperially  would  come 
forward  and  help. 

Board  of  Emigration  Necessary. 

But  if  the  matter  is  to  be  taken  up  in  a  business-like 
manner,  new  machinery  will  have  to  be  inaugurated.  I  have 
proposed  that  a  Board  of  Emigration  be  constituted,  and 
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that  this  Board  be  made  the  central  authority,  with  local 
committees  in  the  more  important  provincial  districts.  The 
new  authority  would  be  an  executive,  not  an  advisory  body, 
and  to  its  care  would  be  entrusted  all  the  business  connected 
with  emigrating  the  persons  coming  within  the  classes  named. 
Lady  Strathcona's  munificent  gift  to  the  Queen's  Fund 
points  to  the  urgency  of  creating  a  properly  constituted  body 
to  receive  subscriptions  and  donations  intended  for  emigration 
and  colonisation  purposes.  Lady  Strathcona,  in  the  letter 
conveying  her  gift  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  expressed  a  wish  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  money  should  be  used  in  enabling  suitable 
persons  among  the  unemployed,  their  wives  and  their  children, 
to  emigrate  and  become  settlers  as  agricultural  labourers  and 
farmers  in  the  North- West  of  Canada.  For  this  purpose  the 
money  was  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  Queen's  Fund.  Now, 
as  I  understand  it,  in  a  short  time  this  Fund  will  be  closed, 
and  I  take  it  that  when  their  duties  are  over  the  trustees  will 
relinquish  office.  Any  subsequent  gift  then  designed  for  a 
similar  purpose  must  either  be  entrusted  to  some  philanthropic 
or  religious  society  or  handed  over  to  one  of  the  committees 
appointed  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  with  no 
controlling  authority.  There  are  many  disadvantages  in  such 
a  course  being  pursued,  and  it  may  be  that  an  intending 
donor,  perceiving  these  disadvantages,  will  hesitate  to  come 
forward,  in  which  case  both  the  cause  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  wants  of  the  colonies  may  suffer.  If,  however,  we 
had  in  being  an  Emigration  Board,  a  body  of  permanent 
trustees  appointed  by  the  State  would  always  be  ready  to 
receive  and  administer  similar  bequests. 

Departmental  Inquiry  Wanted. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  hold  a  departmental  inquiry  in  order  to  ascertain 
officially  the  feeling  amongst  the  various  county  councils  and 
boards  of  guardians  in  England  and  Wales,  and  a  similar 
departmental  inquiry  might  take  place  on  behalf  of  the  Home 
Office.  The  combined  Eeport  from  these  two  departments 
should  then  be  sent  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  a  precis  placed 
before  the  various  Colonial  Governments.  Their  answers 
should  be  embodied  in  a  report  by  the  Colonial  Secretary  on 
the  whole  subject,  and  placed  before  the  Cabinet.  Or  it  may 
be  that  one  departmental  inquiry,  in  which  all  the  departments 
are  represented,  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  case.  What 
is  wanted  is  to  devise  some  means  of  bringing  about  a  State- 
aided  scheme  founded  on  the  basis  of  joint  action  between 
the  Colonies  and  the  Motherland. 

My  Recommendations  in  Brief. 

That  a  grant-in-aid  be  voted  annually  by  the  Imperial  Committee  to 
the  Emigration  Board,  which  should  be  a  Board  controlled  by  a  voluntary 
committee  (possessing  executive  powers)  with  a  permanent  staff. 

That  the  emigrants  be  selected  in  the  first  place  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, the  committees  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  and  by  duly 
accredited  emigration  societies. 
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That  all  selections  be  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Emigration  Board,  who 
should  grant  certificates  to  the  emigrants,  the  certificates  being  vise  by 
the  official  representatives  of  the  different  colonies  resident  in  London,  who 
should  be  ex-omcio  members  of  the  voluntary  committee. 

That  the  grant-in-aid  be  divided  among  the  accredited  emigration 
societies,  whose  accounts  should  be  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Emigra- 
tion Board,  and  the  committees  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  if 
such  machinery  be  continued. 

That  under  properly  specified  circumstances,  to  be  hereafter  defined  by 
legislation,  the  Board  be  empowered  to  move  the  local  authorities  and 
the  unemployed  committees  where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  these 
authorities  are  not  sufficiently  exercising  their  functions  as  emigrating 
agencies. 

That  before  any  action  be  taken  a  departmental  inquiry  be  held,  and 
an  opportunity  made  to  confer  with  the  Colonial  Governments,  so  that 
the  proposed  system  of  State-aided  emigration  may  be  based  on  mutual 
co-operation  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Motherland. 

(b)  The  recommendations  of  the  Departmental  Committee,  based 
on  proposals  of  a  practical  nature  which  have  arisen  during 
the  Inquiry. 
[The  letterpress  below  is  taken  from  the  Committee's  Report.] 

Reasons  for  and  Advantages  of  Emigration.* 

We  do  not  suggest  that  emigration  is  a  panacea  for  un- 
employment. The  causes  of  unemployment  are  so  many 
and  complex,  and  of  those  who  are  now  amongst  the  un- 
employed the  proportion  suitable  for  colonial  life  is  so  small, 
that  any  hope  that  emigration  can  cure  the  evil  must  be 
delusive.  On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  much  impressed  by  the 
opinion  of  many  witnesses  whom  we  have  heard,  that,  if  it 
is  not  a  complete  remedy,  it  certainly  affords  a  partial  relief. 
Besides  that,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  often  an  immense 
benefit  to  the  individuals  sent  out ;  and  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  nation  at  large  that  it  should  be  directed  to  our  own 
colonies;  for  emigration  to  a  foreign  country,  however 
advantageous  it  may  be  to  the  persons  who  emigrate,  is  a 
loss  to  the  State  of  the  money  spent  on  their  education,  and 
a  loss  to  the  Empire  of  their  labour. 

The  conditions  of  life  and  labour  in  some  of  the  great 
cities  (such  as  certain  districts  of  the  County  of  London 
and  the  "  outer  ring  "  and  Liverpool)  where  there  is  an  un- 
wieldy mass  of  unskilled  labour,  point  to  the  desirability  of 
emigration,  not  only  in  times  of  exceptional  distress  but  even 
in  normal  years;  and  obviously  afford  a  constant  field  for 
further  organised  effort.  We  have  had  much  evidence 
tending  to  show  that,  given  fair  opportunities,  much  of  this 
congested  population  can  be  absorbed  in  Canada  with  very 
great  advantage  to  the  adults  and  even  more  to  their  children ; 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  funds  raised  by  private  subscrip- 
tion will  not  always  be  forthcoming  when  the  need  is  most 
acute. 

The  argument  has,  of  course,  frequently  been  urged 
against  emigration  that  it  robs  the  mother-country  of  the 
best,  and  leaves  her  with  only  the  worst — the  unemployables. 

*  Sections  62,  63,  64,  78,  and  79  of  the  Eeport. 
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In  answer  to  this  we  would  point  out  that  the  requirements 
of  England  and  the  requirements  of  a  colony  are  different ; 
that  there  are  some  persons  who  are  likely  to  succeed  in 
England  who  would  not  do  so  in  a  colony,  and  some  who 
fail  to  find  a  scope  for  their  energies  or  even  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  England,  and  would  probably  sink  into  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployable,  but  who  if  taken  in  time  may  become 
prosperous  and  useful  men  in  some  of  the  colonies.  If,  there- 
fore, a  wise  selection  can  be  made,  the  transfer  of  a  number 
of  persons  from  the  thickly-populated  parts  of  the  mother- 
country  to  the  vacant  lands  of  the  colonies  is  a  benefit  to  both 
parts  of  the  Empire. 

We  have  before  us,  therefore,  the  following  facts : 
There  are  in  this  country,  and  probably  always  will  be,  a 
number — varying  from  time  to  time,  but  always  considerable — 
of  persons  who,  though  able-bodied  and  willing  to  work,  have 
been  by  one  cause  or  another  thrown  out  of  continuous  em- 
ployment, and  are,  for  want  of  money  or  guidance,  unable  to 
find  their  way  to  colonies  where  the  demand  for  labour  is 
large.  Taken  in  time,  these  persons  may  make  successful 
colonists,  and  increase  the  strength  and  productivity  of  the 
countries  to  which  they  go,  and  so  of  the  Empire.  Not  taken 
in  time,  they  will  deteriorate,  and  become  in  later  years  a 
useless  burden  upon  their  fellow  citizens  at  home,  and  may 
also  bring  up  children  in  unhealthy  instead  of  healthy  sur- 
roundings. 

We  submit  that  it  has  been  shown  that  much  individual 
benefit  accrues  to  the  persons  who  are  transferred  from  this 
country  to  the  colonies,  and  that  there  is  an  Imperial  advan- 
tage in  directing  the  current  of  emigration  to  British 
colonies  rather  than  to  foreign  countries.  For  some  time 
past  (omitting  the  case  of  juvenile  emigration,  to  which  we 
shall  refer  later  on)  State  aid  could  only  be  given  to  emigra- 
tion by  boards  of  guardians  or  by  county  councils. 

Previous  Training  and  Farm  Colonies.* 

We  have  incidentally  had  brought  before  us  the  utility  of 
farm  colonies  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  connection  with  the 
selection  of  suitable  persons  for  emigration,  and  with  their 
preparation  for  colonial  life.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  essential, 
nor  in  many  cases  even  desirable,  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  provide  instruction  or  training  in  agriculture  in  this 
country.  We  have  had  evidence  from  several  witnesses  that 
the  difference  between  the  conditions  of  agricultural  work  in 
this  country  and  the  colonies  makes  it  desirable  that  the 
emigrant  should  receive  the  necessary  training  in  the  colony 
to  which  he  proceeds. 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  suggest  that  a  period  of  work  on 
a  farm  colony  should  be  made  a  necessary  condition  of  any 
assisted  emigration. 

We  think,  however,  that  farm  colonies  may  have  a 
distinct  utility  in  connection  with  emigration.  There  are, 
*  Sections  31,  32,  and  33  of  the  Report. 
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we  believe,  many  cases  in  which  persons  who  might  be  very 
suitable  for  emigration,  and  who  would  be  likely  to  become 
successful  colonists  if  they  were  in  good  condition,  could  not, 
temporarily  enfeebled  as  many  of  them  are,  be  advantageously 
sent  out,  without  a  period  of  physical  training  in  the  country. 
Moreover,  a  farm  colony  offers  perhaps  the  most  suitable 
means  of  subjecting  applicants  for  emigration  to  a  test  of 
their  willingness  to  work,  and  to  face  with  courage  and 
energy  the  inevitable  hardships  of  an  emigrant's  life.  We 
anticipate,  therefore,  that  the  farm  colonies  conducted  in 
connection  with  committees  under  the  Unemployed  Work- 
men Act,  1905,  or  with  philanthropic  societies,  will  be  found 
of  considerable  value  in  the  working  of  any  organised  system 
of  emigration  from  this  country. 

Powers  and  Inaction  of  Local  Authorities.* 

By  12  &  13  Viet.  c.  103,  s.  20,  power  is  given  to 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  expend  the  rates  in  order  to  emigrate 
persons  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  £W  a  head ;  and  the  persons 
emigrated  need  not  (if  adults)  be  actually  chargeable  to  the 
poor  rates  at  the  time  of  their  emigration.  Guardians  have 
hitherto  seldom  exercised  their  powers  in  this  respect ;  and  in 
practice  it  is  only  exceptional  cases  that  are  emigrated  by 
exceptional  Boards.  We  do  not  suggest  that  these  powers 
should  be  in  any  way  diminished ;  as  occasions  may  arise 
when  emigration  would  be  extremely  useful  to  Poor  Law 
Administration.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend that  any  assistance  should  be  given  to  them  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  for  this  purpose,  or  that  they  should  be 
encouraged  as  a  general  practice  to  emigrate  persons  who 
are  already  chargeable  to  the  rates.  Any  too  extensive  system 
of  emigrating  paupers  by  Boards  of  Guardians  might  well  be 
resented  by  the  colonies,  even  if  the  qualifications  and 
character  of  the  particular  emigrants  were  carefully  in- 
vestigated. 

By  the  Local  Government  Act,  1888,  Section  69,  Sub- 
section (1)  County  Councils  are  empowered  to  borrow  on 
the  security  of  county  funds  for  making  advances  to  any 
persons  or  bodies  of  persons,  corporate,  or  incorporate,  in  aid 
of  the  emigration  or  colonisation  of  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
with  a  guarantee  for  the  repayment  of  such  advances  from 
any  Local  Authority  in  the  county  or  the  Government  of 
any  colony ;  and  by  Sub-section  (11)  this  power  is  extended 
to  councils  of  county  boroughs. 

Funds  for  Committees  under  Unemployed  Workmen  Act.f 

We  understand,  however,  that  this  power  is  never  exer- 
cised ;  nor  do  we  recommend  that  it  should  be  increased. 
We  consider  that  more  suitable  machinery  for  Government 
aid  to  emigration  has  recently  been  provided  by  the  Unem- 
ployed Workmen  Act,  1905.  By  that  Act  the  State  has 
established  a  network  of  local  authorities  who  are  closely  in 

*  Sections  80,  81  of  the  Keport.  f  Section  82  of  the  Beport. 
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touch  with  the  classes  whom  it  is  specially  desired  to  assist, 
and  who  have  power  to  spend  public  money  from  the  local 
rates  on  emigration ;  and  the  Local  Government  Board  are 
empowered  to  make  regulations  for  carrying  the  Act  into 
effect.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the  powers  conferred  on 
committees  appointed  under  that  Act  should  be  more  actively 
used  in  suitable  cases ;  and  further,  that  the  Government 
should  give  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Exchequer  to  assist  the 
work  of  such  committees,  which  should  be  ear-marked  for 
purposes  of  emigration,  not  necessarily  involving  an  equal 
contribution  from  the  locality  ;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  the 
committees  ceasing  to  exist,  either  by  the  expiration  of  the 
Act  or  otherwise,  the  grant-in-aid  should  be  continued  to 
some  other  local  authorities  with  analogous  powers. 

Emigrants'  Information  Office  to  be  Central  Authority.* 

On  the  other  hand,  we  fully  realise  the  force  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Herbert,  that  local  authorities  were  not,  and 
never  could  be,  fitted  to  do  emigration  work  without  the 
advice  of  some  expert  body  such  as  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office.  We  feel  that  this  remark  applies  to  the  committees 
recently  formed  ;  and  therefore  consider  that  it  should  be  a 
condition  of  any  grant  made  to  them  that  they  should  accept 
the  advice  of  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  as  to  the 
colonies  to  which  Emigrants  should  be  sent ;  that  the 
actual  work  of  emigration  should  be  carried  out  by  societies 
or  organisations  approved  by  that  office;  and,  further,  that 
if  the  colony  concerned  desire,  each  emigrant  should  be 
approved  by  its  representative  in  England. 

State  Combination  with  Emigration  Societies,  f 

If,  however,  it  should  be  decided  that  no  such  grant- 
in-aid  should  be  given  to  Distress  Committees,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Government  should  grant  an  annual  sum  to 
the  Emigrants'  Information  Office,  to  be  allocated  to  such 
emigration  societies  as  the  Committee  of  that  Office  should 
select ;  the  money  being  voted  annually  by  Parliament.  The 
Committee  should  have  a  discretionary  power  either  to  hand 
over  the  money  as  soon  as  voted  to  the  emigration  societies, 
or  to  retain  part  of  it  in  their  own  hands  to  meet  the  case  of 
periods  of  exceptional  distress  arising ;  also  to  decide  which 
societies  they  would  distribute  the  grant  amongst,  and  the 
amount  they  would  allocate  to  each  society ;  and,  in  making 
the  offer  of  aid  to  a  society,  to  couple  with  it  a  stipulation 
that  the  whole  or  part  should  be  devoted  to  one  or  more 
particular  class  of  emigrants ;  for  instance,  to  men  with  large 
families,  single  women,  men  who  have  been  trained  on  labour 
farms,  or  the  like.  In  the  case  of  societies  supported  by 
private  enterprise,  the  amount  advanced  should  bear  a  definite 
ratio  to  the  amount  of  subscriptions ;  and  in  no  case  should 

*  Section  82  of  the  Eeport. 
t  Section  83  of  the  Eeport. 
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it  exceed  half  the  total  expenditure  during  the  year  (any 
money  advanced  by  the  society  by  way  of  loan  being  regarded 
as  expenditure,  and  any  repayments  being  treated  as  fresh 
subscriptions).  The  Committee  should,  before  giving  any 
money  to  a  society,  satisfy  itself  that  each  applicant  has  been 
approved  by  the  agent  of  the  colony  to  which  he  is  going,  if 
the  colony  so  desire ;  but  all  responsibility  of  the  Committee 
should  cease  as  soon  as  the  money  is  handed  over  to  the 
society. 

Voluntary  Committee  and  Permanent  Staff.* 

If  either  of  the  courses  which  we  have  suggested  be 
adopted,  it  is  obvious  that  a  considerable  extension  will  be 
given  to  the  work  of  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office. 

It  will,  therefore,  in  that  event,  be  desirable  that  its 
name  should  be  changed,  and  necessary  that  its  constitution 
should  be  strengthened.  Its  title  should  be,  we  think,  "  The 
Emigration  Office,"  and  it  should  in  every  way  be  more  dis- 
tinctly recognised  than  it  is  <now,  as  part  of  the  central 
machinery  of  Government.  The  general  policy  of  the  Office 
might  still,  as  now,  be  directed  by  a  voluntary  committee, 
nominated  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  upon 
principles  of  choice  which,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  should 
be  left  to  his  discretion;  but  the  permanent  staff  of  the 
Office  should  be  reorganised  and  materially  augmented,  with 
salaries  adequate  to  the  increased  importance  and  responsi- 
bility of  the  Office. 

Co-operation  with  Colonial  Governments,  f 

We  venture  to  suggest  for  consideration  that,  if  either 
of  our  present  proposals  concerning  emigration  be  accepted 
in  principle,  His  Majesty's  Government  should  propose 
to  the  Governments  of  the  self-governing  colonies  as  one 
of  the  subjects  for  discussion  at  the  approaching  Colonial 
Conference  that  they  should  co-operate  with  the  Imperial 
Government  in  the  work  of  assisting  and  directing  such 
emigration.  It  appears  to  us  that  carefully  selected  and 
organised  emigration  from  the  overcrowded  portions  of  the 
Empire  to  those  which  at  any  given  period  require  more 
labour  than  they  possess  is  eminently  a  matter  in  which  there 
might  be  active  and  continuous  co-operation  between  the 
various  governments. 

If  the  Colonial  Governments  generally  were  prepared  to 
adopt  this  course,  it  might  be  desirable  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Emigration  Office  should  undergo  a  corresponding 
expansion. 

Recommendations  in  Brief. 

That  a  grant-in-aid  should  be  given  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  the 
committees  formed  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act,  for  the  purpose 
of  emigration. 

*  Section  88  of  the  Report, 
t  Sections  89-90  of  the  Report. 
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That  it  should  be  made  a  condition  of  suoh  grant-in-aid  that  the  com- 
mittees should  accept  the  advice  of  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  as 
to  the  colonies  to  which  the  emigrants  should  be  sent,  and  that  the  actual 
work  of  emigration  should  be  carried  out  by  societies  or  organisations 
approved  by  that  Office;  and,  further,  that  if  the  colony  concerned  so 
desire,  each  emigrant  should  be  approved  by  its  representative  in  England. 

That,  in  the  event  of  that  proposal  being  rejected,  an  annual  grant-in- 
aid  for  the  term  of  five  years  should  be  made  to  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office,  to  be  expended  by  them  in  the  emigration  of  suitable  persons  to  the 
British  Colonies  through  such  emigration  societies  as  they  may  select; 
each  emigrant  being  approved  by  the  representative  of  the  colony  to  which 
he  is  going  if  the  colony  so  desire ;  all  details  of  the  work,  subject  to  these 
general  principles,  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee  of  the 
Emigrants'  Information  Office;  such  annual  grant  being  regarded  as  ex- 
perimental ;  and  annual  Keports  showing  the  operation  of  the  Office  being 
presented  to  Parliament,  besides  a  complete  Eeport  at  the  end  of  five  years 
explaining  fully  the  success  or  failure  of  the  scheme. 

That,  should  either  of  the  courses  above  proposed  be  adopted,  the 
name  of  the  Emigrants'  Information  Office  should  be  changed  to  "  The 
Emigration  Office,"  and  the  grant  to  that  Office  increased  in  proportion  to 
the  additional  importance  and  extent  of  its  functions. 

That  should  any  special  fund  be  allotted  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
soldiers  after  their  terms  of  service  to  emigrate  to  the  British  Colonies,  the 
arrangements  should  similarly  be  entrusted  to  the  Emigration  Office  and 
to  organisations  chosen  by  it ;  each  soldier  emigrant,  as  in  the  other  cases, 
being  approved  by  the  agent  of  the  colony  to  which  he  is  going,  if  the 
colony  concerned  so  desire. 

A  COMPAEISON. 

Such,  then,  is  the  brief  statement  of  facts  regarding  the  tenor 
of  my  proposals  and  the  Committee's  recommendations,  and  I 
think  I  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  I  venture  to  assert  that  not 
only  do  they  both  go  in  the  same  direction  but  that  they  are 
identical  in  principle  and  to  a  very  great  extent  in  detail. 

Both  set  out  similar  reasons  for  and  specify  similar 
advantages  of  extending  emigration  by  State  aid  in  suitable 
cases. 

Both  admit  that  farm  and  labour  colonies  may  be  used 
with  advantage  as  training  grounds  for  emigration  purposes. 

Both  propose  that  the  grant-in-aid  be  used  to  assist  the 
work  of  accredited  emigration  societies  and  in  financing  the 
emigration  side  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Committees, 
if  such  Committees  be  in  operation  when  the  matter  comes 
up  for  Parliamentary  sanction. 

Both  approve  of  these  agencies  being  entrusted  with  the 
selection  of  the  emigrants  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
official  representatives  of  the  Colonies  and  the  controlling 
influence  of  the  central  authority. 

Both  suggest  that  a  central  authority  responsible  to 
Parliament  through  some  department  of  the  State  be  en- 
trusted with  the  superintendence  of  all  State-aided  emigration. 
And  that  the  central  authority  consist  of  a  voluntary  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  State,  assisted  by  a  permanent  staff. 

Both  refer  to  the  machinery  for  emigration  possessed  by 
the  county  councils  and  the  boards  of  guardians,  and  note 
the  inaction  of  these  public  bodies. 
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There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  us,  that  whereas 
under  my  proposals  the  central  authority  is  in  every  instance 
to  be  the  executive  authority,  the  Committee  make  alternative 
recommendations  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  grant-in-aid.  Either, 
they  say,  the  money  should  be  given  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment (presumably  a  direct  payment)  to  the  Committees  formed 
under  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  subject  to  certain  advice 
from  the  central  authority  as  to  the  Colonies  to  which  the 
emigrants  should  be  sent  and  the  societies  through  which  they 
should  be  emigrated;  or  that  the  grant  should  be  made  to  the 
central  authority  (presumably  a  direct  payment),  in  which  case 
the  money  is  to  be  made  certain  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and 
divided  at  the  discretion  of  the  central  authority  between  such 
emigration  societies  as  they  may  select,  the  central  authority 
exercising  a  controlling  voice  in  the  disposal  of  the  emigrants, 
and  apparently  superintending  the  details  of  the  work. 

The  central  authority  suggested  by  me  is  an  Emigration  Board ; 
that  suggested  by  the  Committee  is  the  Emigrants'  Information 
Office,  which  in  its  present  capacity  is  not  an  executive  body  in 
the  sense  that  both  the  Committee  and  myself  wish  to  see 
established  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  and  superintending 
State-aided  emigration.  In  the  event  of  either  of  the  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  grant  being 
adopted,  they  suggest  that  the  name  of  the  Emigrants'  Informa- 
tion Office  be  changed  to  "  The  Emigration  Office,"  and  the  grant 
to  that  effect  increased  in  proportion  to  the  additional  importance 
and  extent  of  its  functions.  To  this  arrangement  I  take  no 
exception,  but  I  submit  that  an  entirely  new  committee  of 
management  should  be  appointed  to  meet  the  altered  circum- 
stances. It  would  of  course  be  open  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  nominate  existing  members  to  places  on  the  new  executive 
body,  but,  obviously,  all  persons  occupying  positions,  honorary  or 
otherwise,  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  any  emigra- 
tion society  would  be  ineligible  for  appointment. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  comment  on  what  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Committee  and  myself  as  to  the  advisability 
of  stirring  up  the  Local  Authorities  to  take  more  active  interest 
in  emigration  work  and  of  making  an  extended  use  of  their  powers 
of  raising  money  to  assist  suitable  persons  to  emigrate  who  are 
likely  to  become  a  charge  upon  the  rates.  The  Committee  do  not 
seem  to  quite  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  confer  these  powers  on  the  Local  Authorities. 
They  are,  I  fear,  over-anxious  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  colonial 
opinion,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  educate  that  opinion  to  a  true 
sense  of  the  facts.  There  was,  for  instance,  no  need  for  the 
Committee  to  warn  the  Guardians  against  sending  paupers  out  to 
the  colonies.  There  are  plenty  of  hard-working,  deserving  people 
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of  good  character,  residents  in  every  parish  in  London  and  other 
great  cities,  who  are  not  paupers  and  who  never  will  become 
paupers  if  they  are  emigrated  in  time,  but  left  alone,  they  are 
certain,  sooner  or  later,  in  some  way  or  other  to  come  on  the 
rates,  if  in  no  other  way  than  for  a  bread  or  milk  allowance  for 
their  children.  In  my  opinion  the  Guardians  should  be  pressed 
to  emigrate  these  people  as  far  as  they  are  found  suitable.  The 
great  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  care  in  selection,  and  as  to  this, 
with  the  veto  of  the  Colonial  representative  and  a  Central 
Authority  established  as  a  controlling  influence,  there  should  be 
no  doubt  whatever. 

AN  OMISSION. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Committee  are  correct  in  their 
finding  that  the  feeling  which  prevailed  formerly  against  emigra- 
tion amongst  the  working  classes  has  during  the  last  few  years 
been  modified.  I  would  myself  go  further  and  say  that  a  desire 
for  emigration  is  growing  up,  and  that  the  emigration  societies, 
owing  to  lack  of  funds  in  most  instances,  are  quite  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  that  desire.  I  note,  however,  in  this  connection  an 
important  omission  in  the  Keport.  We  have  no  opinion  of 
the  Committee  as  to  the  views  of  Trade  Unions  or  Labour 
leaders  on  emigration.  I  see  Mr.  Will  Crooks,  M.P.,  was  called 
as  a  witness,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  gave  expression  to  the 
views  held  by  himself  and  other  Labour  leaders  on  this  matter ; 
but,  if  that  be  so,  these  views  are  not  embodied  in  the  Beport. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  especially  considering  the  statements 
made  against  emigration  by  many  of  the  Labour  Members,  during 
the  passage  of  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Bill  through  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  a  means  of  assisting  towards  the  solution  of  the 
unemployed  difficulty.  What  would  have  been  most  useful  to 
ascertain  was  whether  the  Labour  Party  is  pledged  to  oppose  any 
and  all  State  aid  to  emigration,  or  whether  the  views  I  refer  to 
were  only  individual  views.  On  this  point  valuable  information 
might  have  been  given  by  Mr.  John  Burns,  and,  in  the  light 
of  his  recent  visit  to  Canada,  had  he  been  called  we  might  have 
had  some  most  useful  evidence.  In  my  opinion  the  voice  of 
the  Labour  Party  will  settle  the  question  of  State-aid,  and  after 
reading  Mr.  Samuel's  reservation,  I  confess  I  have  my  doubts 
as  to  whether  the  Liberal  Government  are  likely  to  endorse  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee.  But  as  to  this  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Beport  I  must  defer  comment  till  the  next 

number. 

CLEMENT  KINLOCH-COOKE. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE    MARCONI    SYSTEM  AND   THE    BERLIN 
CONFERENCE 

THE   CASE  FOR   THE  ENGLISH  COMPANY 

BY   H.   CUTHBERT    HALL 

In  1865  Clark  Maxwell  propounded  his  electromagnetic  theory  of  light. 

In  1887  Henrich  Hertz  experimentally  demonstrated  the  correctness  of  this 

theory. 
In  1896  Marconi  took  out  a  patent  for  wireless  telegraphy,  and   showed 

his  system  in  practical  operation. 

As  divergent  views  have  been  expressed  on  the  question  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  principal  credit  attaches  for  the  invention  of 
wireless  telegraphy,  and  as  on  this  point  it  will,  I  think,  be 
generally  conceded  that  the  decisions  of  the  Law  Courts — which 
deal  with  facts  rather  than  with  prejudices — are  not  without  value, 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  if,  in  support  of  the  views  I  propose 
to  put  forward  in  these  pages,  I  open  my  article  with  a  quotation 
from  a  judgment  delivered  last  year  in  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  in  favour  of  the  Marconi  patent.  After  carefully  reviewing 
the  several  earlier  experimental  researches  by  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  scientists  and  physicists,  such  as  the  experiments  of 
Dolbear  in  America,  Lodge  in  England,  Popoff  in  Kussia,  Hertz 
in  Germany,  and  Branly  in  France,  Judge  Townsend,  who  tried 
the  cause  in  question,  expressed  himself  as  follows : 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  attempts  to 
belittle  Marconi's  great  invention  that,  with  the  whole  scientific  world 
awakened  by  the  disclosures  of  Hertz  in  1887  to  the  new  and  undeveloped 
possibilities  of  electric  waves,  nine  years  elapsed  without  a  single  practical  or 
commercially  successful  result,  and  Marconi  was  the  first  to  describe  and  the 
first  to  achieve  the  transmission  of  definite  intelligible  signals  by  means  of 
these  Hertzian  waves. 

I  do  not  propose  to  follow  Marconi  through  the  initial  stages 
of  his  work.  It  will  suffice  if  I  begin  my  story  in  the  year  1896, 
when  he  came  to  London  and  made  a  demonstration  to  the  Post 
Office.  Naturally  the  invention  caused  widespread  interest,  and 
in  May  1897,  Herr  Slaby,  a  German  Professor,  came  to  London 
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supported  by  credentials  from  the  German  Government  to  witness 
Marconi's  experiments.  Professor  Slaby  was  represented  as  a 
man  of  science,  having  no  commercial  interests  to  serve,  to 
whom  Marconi  might  with  confidence  fully  explain  his  inven- 
tions. After  the  demonstration  Professor  Slaby  returned  to 
Germany  and  delivered  a  lecture  in  Berlin  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  had  himself  made  experiments  in  wireless  telegraphy  in 
his  laboratory ;  that  he  had  achieved  no  results  of  value ;  that 
he  had  been  to  London  and  had  witnessed  all  that  Marconi  was 
doing;  and  that  what  Marconi  had  achieved  represented  real 
invention.  Arising  out  of  this  visit  a  suggestion  was  made  by 
Professor  Slaby  that  Marconi  should  keep  him  au  fait  with 
developments ;  but  this  suggestion  was  not  adopted,  and  subse- 
quently the  Professor  caused  to  be  manufactured  by  the  Allge- 
meine  Blectricitats  Gesellschaf  t  wireless  telegraph  apparatus  which 
is  claimed  to  be  a  colourable  imitation  of  Marconi's  invention. 

The  demonstration,  attended  by  Professor  Slaby  and  others, 
made  to  the  Post  Office,  resulted  in  certain  proposals  from  that 
department,  which,  however,  were  not  accepted,  and  an  English 
company  *  was  formed  with  British  money  to  acquire  Marconi's 
patents  throughout  the  world  (except  for  Italy)  and  all  future 
improvements. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  the  English  company's  existence 
it  was  occupied  principally  in  demonstrating  the  capabilities  of 
the  invention,  and  in  endeavouring  to  secure  its  adoption  by 
governments  for  naval  signalling  and  for  ordinary  telegraph 
purposes.  The  outcome  of  these  efforts  having  proved  incon- 
siderable, early  in  1901  the  company  decided  to  establish  stations 
at  its  own  cost  for  public  telegraph  purposes.  It  was  found  that 
legislation  and  International  agreements  precluded  the  company 
from  transmitting  telegrams  of  the  public  between  England  and 
neighbouring  foreign  countries.  It  was,  however,  free  to  transmit 
the  messages  of  the  public  between  England  and  ships  at  sea 
outside  territorial  waters.  Coast  stations  were  accordingly  estab- 
lished in  England  and  in  the  United  States  by  the  company  at 
its  own  expense,  and  wireless  apparatus  was  installed  and  worked 
by  the  company  on  a  number  of  Atlantic  passenger  vessels,  and 
reports  of  the  ships  were  transmitted,  and  passengers'  messages 
for  a  fixed  rate  per  word,  the  company  retaining  the  receipts. 

The  problem  of  successful  commercial  application  of  an  in- 
vention sometimes  presents  difficulties  second  only  to  those  of 
making  the  invention  itself.  Some  credit  may  therefore  be 
claimed  by  the  company  for  evolving  a  policy  which  has  had  such 
far-reaching  consequences  ;  particularly  as  other  manufacturers 
appear  never  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  crude  notion  of  en- 
*  Now  Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Company,  Limited. 
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deavouring  to  sell  apparatus  to  shipping  companies  for  use  by 
them  as  they  might  consider  practicable. 

The  successful  execution  of  the  project  of  carrying  on  by 
means  of  wireless  telegraph  apparatus  the  business  of  a  telegraph 
company,  for  transmitting  the  messages  of  the  public  between 
ships  and  coast  stations,  involved  the  solution  of  many  new 
problems,  both  commercial  and  technical.  The  instruments  have 
a  definite  range,  and  the  ships  are  sometimes  in  and  sometimes 
out  of  range;  they  do  not  move  with  clockwork  regularity; 
means  of  identifying  the  origin  of  signals  had  to  be  found ;  ar- 
rangements had  to  be  devised  for  handling  traffic  without  inter- 
ference between  one  ship  and  another  when  several  ships  were 
simultaneously  within  range  of  the  same  coast  station ;  and 
whereas  in  ordinary  telegraphy  the  junctions  between  the  stations 
are  fixed,  in  wireless  telegraphy  the  "  connections  "  are  continually 
varying,  both  in  respect  of  the  stations  in  communication  and  of 
the  distances  between  those  stations.  Even  the  ordinary  questions 
of  exchange  of  traffic  with  other  telegraph  administrations,  of 
rates  and  of  refunds,  become  difficult  when  one  of  the  offices  (the 
ship)  is  moving,  sometimes  in  one  part  of  the  world,  sometimes 
in  another,  and  is  delivering  messages  to,  and  receiving  messages 
from,  persons  in  transit. 

These  difficulties  were,  however,  surmounted,  the  organisation 
thus  established  constituting  what  may  be  described  as  a  "  wire- 
less exchange,"  the  value  of  which  to  shipping  companies  was 
proportionate  to  the  number  of  points  (ship  and  shore)  offered 
for  communication. 

This  organisation  was  subsequently  extended  through  an  agree- 
ment with  Lloyd's,  under  which  that  corporation  contracted  for 
fourteen  years  to  use  only  Marconi  apparatus  at  or  in  connection 
with  its  stations ;  and  also  through  agreements  with  various 
governments,  and  with  associated  Marconi  Companies  which  were 
formed  in  foreign  countries  to  develop  the  system. 

Before  a  sufficient  inducement  could  be  offered  to  shipowners 
to  adopt  the  Marconi  apparatus  a  very  large  outlay  on  coast 
stations  was  necessitated,  for  obviously  a  single  vessel  sailing,  say, 
from  the  Thames  to  the  United  States,  required  as  many  points 
for  communication  as  a  large  number  of  vessels  following  the 
same  route.  The  return  on  the  outlay,  however,  increased  in 
almost  geometric  ratio  with  the  number  of  ships  carrying  the 
Marconi  system  :  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  working  the  coast 
stations  remained  practically  constant,  and  each  new  ship  fitted 
had  not  only  its  special  traffic  with  the  shore  stations,  but  con- 
stituted a  new  point  at  sea  available  for  communication  with 
other  ships. 

The  Marconi  organisation  now  comprises  an  almost  world- 
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wide  system  of  coast  stations,  and  the  ships  carrying  Marconi 
apparatus  are  of  British,  Italian,  American,  French,  Belgian, 
Dutch,  and  German  nationality.  All  the  first-class  passenger 
vessels  crossing  the  Atlantic  carry  Marconi  apparatus,  and  there 
are,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  vessels  of  this  class  carrying 
apparatus  other  than  the  Marconi. 

While  the  English  Company  was  developing  its  business  in 
the  manner  above  described,  the  German  Company  manufacturing 
the  Slaby  apparatus  was  endeavouring  to  sell  its  instruments  to 
ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  two  or  three  ships  of  the 
Hamburg-Amerika  Line,  the  Managing  Director  of  which,  Herr 
Ballin,  was  a  director  of  the  Allgemeine  Electricitats  Gesell- 
schaft,  purchased  the  Slaby  apparatus.  No  organisation  of 
shore  stations  for  communication  with  these  ships  was,  how- 
ever, provided,  nor  had  the  Allgemeine  devised  or  attempted 
to  enforce  any  rules  for  the  working  of  the  apparatus  with  a 
view  to  securing  satisfactory  communication  and  preventing 
interference.  The  Allgemeine  sold  wireless  telegraph  apparatus, 
and  left  the  purchaser  to  utilise  it  in  any  fashion  he  might 
think  fit  and  find  practicable,  whereas  the  Marconi  Company 
provided  an  organisation  for  carrying  on,  by  means  of  wireless 
telegraph  apparatus,  the  business  of  a  public  telegraph  company, 
and  devised  satisfactory  working  regulations  which  secured  the 
maximum  of  advantage  to  each  ship  carrying  Marconi  apparatus 
with  the  minimun  of  interference  with  other  ships  also  using  it. 
In  a  word,  the  German  Company  bore  (and  still  bears)  a  similar 
relation  to  the  English  Company  that  the  manufacturer  and 
vendor  of  telephone  instruments  bears  to  a  telephone  company. 

The  English  Company,  through  the  merits  of  the  inventions 
which  it  had  acquired,  the  outlay  of  capital  it  had  made,  and  the 
system  of  working  it  had  devised,  found  itself  in  a  position  in 
this  branch  of  work  to  defy,  on  merits,  all  competition.  Even 
the  German  liners  would  no  longer  carry  the  Slaby  apparatus, 
and  the  Hamburg-Amerika  Company  made  a  contract  with  the 
Marconi  Company  to  adopt  its  system,  and  discarded  the  Slaby. 
The  German  Company,  therefore,  found  itself  at  a  great  dis- 
advantage, and  various  attempts  at  amalgamation  having  failed, 
other  means  for  redressing  the  disparity  between  the  English  and 
German  Companies  were  proposed. 

Germany  took  diplomatic  action,  and  notes  were  despatched 
to  certain  of  the  foreign  chancelleries,  pointing  out  that  England, 
through  the  operations  of  the  Marconi  Company,  threatened  to 
obtain  a  monopoly  in  wireless  telegraphy  similar  to  that  which 
she  had  of  the  cables,  and  calling  upon  foreign  Powers  to  assist 
in  overthrowing,  or  in  preventing  the  establishment  of,  this 
monopoly.  Ultimately  the  German  Government  proposed  an 
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International  Conference  to  consider  an  International  Convention 
to  regulate  wireless  telegraph  working  between  ships  at  sea  and 
ships  and  shore  stations. 

The  Conference  met  in  Berlin  in  1903,  and  the  German 
President,  in  his  opening  speech,  urged  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  world's  shipping  there  should  be  intercommunication 
between  all  systems  of  wireless  telegraphy — that  any  wireless 
ship  or  coast  station  should  be  compelled  to  accept  messages  from 
any  ship,  irrespective  of  the  wireless  system  employed. 

The  German  Company  had  learned  from  experience  that 
attempts  at  indiscriminate  sales  of  wireless  telegraph  apparatus 
to  shipping  companies,  without  an  adequate  organisation  for  its 
use,  were  productive  of  no  result.  The  Germans  began  to  under- 
stand that  systematised  working,  both  at  the  ship  and  at  the  shore 
Stations,  accepted  by  all  users,  was  essential.  In  a  word,  they  par- 
tially realised  what  had  been  recognised  by  the  British  Company 
two  years  earlier  and  put  into  operation  by  it.  They  also  recognised 
that  the  British  Company  had  made  such  strides  in  the  business 
that  it  would  with  difficulty  (if  ever)  be  overtaken.  If,  however, 
the  Marconi  Company  could  be  compelled  to  place  its  whole 
organisation  of  wireless  telegraph  stations  at  the  disposal  of  all 
users  of  wireless  apparatus  without  reference  to  the  system  em- 
ployed, the  German  manufacturers,  apart  from  the  merits  of 
their  apparatus,  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  sell  their  instru- 
ments to  shipping  companies  than  the  Marconi  Company  itself, 
the  latter  being  handicapped  by  the  large  outlay  of  capital 
which  it  had  made  in  building  up  the  organisation  which  had 
resulted  in  the  equipment  of  a  number  of  ships  with  the  Marconi 
apparatus. 

The  arrangement  represented  an  enforced  partnership  to 
which  the  Marconi  Company  contributed  everything  and  the 
German  manufacturers  of  wireless  apparatus  nothing — neither 
invention,  nor  capital,  nor  skilful  enterprise.  In  short,  the  German 
Company  proposed  to  obtain  artificially,  through  legislation,  the 
advantage  of  the  position  achieved  by  the  British  Company  in 
open  competition. 

Most  of  the  Powers  represented  at  the  Conference,  having  no 
experience  to  enable  them  to  recognise  the  technical  impractic- 
ability of  the  proposals,  and  seeing  only  advantage  to  their  manu- 
facturers in  the  arrangement  proposed,  were  naturally  in  favour 
of  it.  The  Conference  was,  however,  only  of  a  preliminary 
character,  and  a  protocol  of  recommendations  was  drawn  up, 
signed  by  all  the  delegates  except  those  representing  England 
and  Italy.  The  delegates  of  these  countries  were  unable  to  sign 
the  recommendations  because  of  certain  contracts  with  the 
Marconi  Company. 
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The  majority  of  the  delegates  were  profoundly  ignorant  of 
the  subject  which  they  had  met  to  discuss.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  somewhat  startling  conclusions  were  reached. 
The  prejudice  to  patent  rights  resulting  from  working  arrange- 
ments with  infringing  systems  was  overlooked.  The  property 
in  inventions  covered  by  patents  was  ignored,  and  it  was  pro- 
vided that  all  technical  information  of  a  nature  to  facilitate 
communication  should  be  published  ;  so  that  patentees  were  not 
merely  to  jeopardise  their  rights  by  communicating  with  possibly 
infringing  systems,  but,  by  giving  full  information  of  their 
apparatus  and  arrangements,  were  to  facilitate  the  piracy  of 
their  inventions  by  competitors.  One  article  was  designed  to 
provide  that  persons  working  wireless  stations  in  the  territory  of 
a  State  adhering  to  the  Convention  should,  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  license,  observe  in  all  their  other  stations  in  other 
territories  the  provisions  of  the  Convention ;  so  that  any  Power 
could  refuse  a  licence  to  a  company  for  a  station  in  German 
territory  unless  the  company  agreed  to  observe  the  provisions  of 
the  Convention  at  stations  erected  in  countries  which  had  not 
adhered  to  the  Convention. 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  appear  to  have  assumed  that  the 
technical  aspect  of  the  question  of  intercommunication  resolved 
itself  simply  into  a  determination  of  the  wave-length  or  wave- 
lengths to  be  employed — a  conclusion  justified  by  the  present 
state  of  the  art  as  represented  by  the  various  foreign  systems, 
but  entirely  erroneous  in  relation  to  the  more  advanced  Marconi 
system. 

The  conclusion  most  open  to  criticism,  however,  was  that 
which  was  the  very  basis  of  the  Protocole  Finale ;  and  it  reflects 
little  credit  on  the  telegraph  officials  present  that  they  should  not 
have  perceived  and  pointed  out  its  inherent  absurdity. 

The  Protocol  of  1903  contemplated  in  effect  a  wireless 
telegraph  organisation — world-wide — for  carrying  on  the  business 
of  a  public  telegraph  company ;  which  organisation  would  be 
made  up  of  a  number  of  ship  stations  controlled  by  the  different 
shipping  companies,  and  of  coast  stations  controlled  by  govern- 
ments or  private  companies. 

The  governments  are,  of  course,  familiar  with  the  commercial 
technicalities  of  ordinary  telegraph  administration,  but  the 
shipping  companies  are  not,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  every 
shipowner  who  instals  wireless  telegraph  apparatus  on  his  ship 
will  organise  a  department  capable  of  dealing  with  the  numerous 
questions  which  arise  in  carrying  on  the  business  of  a  telegraph 
company.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  each  ship  installed  is 
carrying  on  a  public  telegraph  business.  (Transmitting  the 
messages  of  the  public  on  payment  of  a  rate,  and  exchanging 
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traffic  and  clearing  rates  with  other  telegraph  administrations — 
other  wireless  administrations  and  land-line  and  cable  companies.) 

If  any  one  of  these  ship  stations  does  not  deal  properly,  not 
merely  with  the  actual  operating  of  the  apparatus,  but  with  the 
various  commercial  questions  which  necessarily  arise  between  it 
and  the  various  companies  and  administrations  with  which  it 
exchanges  traffic,  the  whole  system  suffers. 

In  ordinary  land-line  and  cable  telegraphy,  public  telegraph 
business  is  carried  on  only  by  Government  administrations,  and 
by  companies  having  a  specialised  organisation,  making  their 
revenues  out  of  public  telegraph  business;  whereas  a  wireless 
telegraph  installation  on  a  ship  can  be  only  a  very  small  incident 
in  the  main  business  of  a  shipping  company.  If  it  were  pro- 
posed that  the  various  members  of  any  community  should,  under 
Government  regulation,  co-operate  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
public  telegraph  company,  the  proposal  would  be  rejected  with 
ridicule;  yet  this  is  what  is,  in  effect,  proposed  by  the  Berlin 
Protocol— proposed  in  respect  of  a  means  of  communication 
presenting  greater  difficulties  to  co-operation  than  are  presented 
by  land-lines  and  cables. 

The  Conference  regarded  the  whole  service  of  ship-to-shore 
communication  as  analogous  to  the  semaphoric  service  carried 
on  by  means  of  flag  signals.  This  is  not  the  case.  Flag- 
signalling  is  a  mere  question  of  code ;  there  is  no  large  telegraph 
traffic  by  means  of  it;  and  the  ship,  so  far  as  rates  are  con- 
cerned, is  eliminated.  The  wireless  traffic  of  one  ship  on  a 
single  voyage,  however,  often  amounts  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
words,  and  a  telegraph  business  of  this  character  cannot  be 
transacted  on  the  basis  of  "  collect  on  delivery  "  for  the  wireless 
rate.  Wireless  telegraphy  performs  a  higher  and  more  extended 
function  than  flag-signalling,  and  in  its  commercial  aspects  is 
analogous  to  ordinary  telegraphy.  It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that 
exploitation  ought  to  be  by  responsible  companies  organised  for 
carrying  on  a  public  telegraph  business.  The  foreign  companies 
are  not  so  organised  ;  it  is  not  proposed  that  they  should  be  ;  it 
it  is  proposed  that  every  ship  fitted  with  wireless  telegraph 
apparatus  should  become  a  component  part  of  a  public  telegraph 
organisation,  and  that  the  Marconi  Companies'  organisation, 
which  for  several  years  has  served  a  purpose  of  public  utility, 
should  be  at  the  mercy  of  this  combination  of  heterogeneous 
users. 

The  Conference  appears  also  entirely  to  have  lost  sight  of 
the  patent  questions  involved.  The  intention  of  the  Crown  in 
granting  a  patent  is  to  confer  protection  on  invention.  Lawyers 
of  the  highest  standing,  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  Germany 
and  in  the  United  States,  agree  that  the  position  of  an  owner  of 
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a  valid  patent  would  be  most  seriously  prejudiced  in  any  action 
which  he  might  require  to  take  against  an  infringer  with  whose 
apparatus  the  apparatus  constructed  under  the  valid  patent  was 
employed  for  regular  communication.  Therefore,  by  the  Con- 
ference proposals,  the  holder  of  a  wireless  telegraph  patent  is 
precluded  from  exercising  the  invention  to  which  his  patent 
relates  except  on  terms  which  derogate  from  his  patent  rights — 
which  invalidate  the  protection  intended  to  be  conferred. 

The  Marconi  Companies  have  so  far  had  little  necessity  for 
enforcing  their  patent  rights  because  infringers  have  had  very 
trifling  commercial  success.  If  the  Conference  proposals  were 
enforced  the  companies  would  beget  occasion  for  patent  suits  by 
facilitating  the  sale  of  infringers'  apparatus,  and,  by  the  fact  of 
communicating  with  the  infringing  apparatus,  would  deprive 
themselves  of  any  chance  of  success  in  such  suits. 

It  is  readily  conceivable  that  foreign  and  other  manufacturers, 
who  have  merely  pirated  the  Marconi  inventions,  whose  patent 
position  is  weak  or  non-existent,  who  have  everything  to  gain 
and  nothing  to  lose,  would  readily  waive,  and  authorise  their 
governments  to  waive,  this  objection  to  intercommunication.  But 
because  certain  manufacturers  of  wireless  apparatus,  for  extraneous 
reasons,  may  be  willing  to  derogate  from  any  patent  rights  which 
they  may  possess  by  accepting  intercommunication,  no  govern- 
ment can  reasonably  say  that  the  patentees  who  object  to  such  an 
arrangement  should  be  forced  into  it. 

Further,  apart  from  the  prejudice  to  patent  rights  involved  in 
intercommunication,  it  is  obvious  that  while  the  patents  remain 
in  private  hands  intercommunication  between  different  systems, 
which,  inter  alia,  involves  uniformity  of  practice,  cannot  be  en- 
forced without  dealing  with  the  rights  in  the  patents  concerned. 

An  improvement  is  made  by  one  company,  which  it  is  to  its 
advantage  to  adopt ;  if  the  International  Bureau  regulating  wire- 
less telegraph  working  recognises  the  advantage  of  the  improve- 
ment in  question  and  is  prepared  to  agree  that  it  should  be 
universally  adopted,  it  is  a  hardship  on  the  companies  not  owning 
the  invention  to  be  compelled  to  acquire  it ;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  bureau  refuses  to  enforce  its  adoption,  the  company  making 
the  improvement  is  precluded  from  using  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  existing  inland  telegraph  systems,  questions 
of  this  kind  hardly  arise.  In  the  first  instance,  intercommunica- 
tion, say,  between  the  German  and  French  inland  telegraph 
systems  is  not  rendered  impracticable  if  France  uses  one  kind  of 
transmitting  key  or  telegraph  instrument  and  Germany  another. 

Secondly,  most  of  the  inventions  are  made  by  government 
officials  and  are,  therefore,  State  property,  and  it  is  the  practice 
with  the  administrations  to  offer  to  one  another,  without  com- 
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pensation  in  recognition  of  invention,  any  improvements  in 
apparatus  which  may  have  been  devised.  If  the  French  Govern- 
ment devises  a  new  telegraph  key  it  communicates  it  to  the 
German  Government,  and  the  German  Government  in  its  turn 
reciprocates.  Private  rights  are  not  involved,  and  if  one  of  the 
two  governments  does  not  choose  to  adopt  the  invention  in  ques- 
tion and  the  other  does  adopt  it,  intercommunication  between 
their  lines  is  not  rendered  impossible. 

In  wireless  working,  however,  the  inventions  are  in  private 
hands,  and  if  the  apparatus  is  not  in  certain  respects  uniform, 
intercommunication  is  rendered  impracticable. 

Even  if  the  question  of  ownership  of  patent  rights  is  ignored, 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  plan  which  would  secure 
among  a  number  of  heterogeneous  users  the  necessary  uniformity 
of  apparatus  and  of  methods  of  working,  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  for  the  incorporation  of  improvements. 

It  is  no  mere  catchword  to  say  that  wireless  telegraphy  is  still 
in  its  infancy.  It  is  an  invention  still  only  a  few  years  old  ;  the 
range  of  communication  since  Marconi  made  his  first  public 
demonstrations  has  been  increased  by  him  from  two  or  three 
miles  to  two  or  three  thousand  miles ;  he  has  invented  tuning ; 
he  has  devised  means  for  securing  direction  of  the  waves ;  by 
means  of  his  magnetic  detector  the  speed  has  been  increased  from 
a  few  words  a  minute  to  the  limit  of  sound-reading ;  patent  has 
followed  patent,  and  improvement  improvement;  and  it  must 
be  obvious  to  all  who  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
technical  aspect  of  the  question  that  finality  has  by  no  means 
been  reached. 

If  an  International  Bureau,  provided  under  the  terms  of  an 
International  Convention,  is  to  control  the  working  of  wireless 
telegraphy  throughout  the  world  for  ship-to-shore  communication, 
the  application  of  improvements  will  be  rendered  impracticable. 

The  Italian  Government  in  1903  recognised  the  impractic- 
ability of  the  proposals,  and,  after  several  years'  further  experience, 
affirms  its  original  views  of  their  impracticability  ;  states,  in  fact, 
that  it  is  desirable  to  have  only  one  system  in  general  use,  that 
the  Marconi  system  is  the  best  system,  and  that  intercommunica- 
tion between  the  apparatus  of  different  manufacturers  is  not 
feasible. 

The  British  Government,  however,  as  the  result  presumably 
of  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  in  the  face  of  the 
views  expressed  by  the  Admiralty  by  its  contract  with  the 
Marconi  Company,  and  in  face  of  the  Lloyd's  contract,  dis- 
regarding the  commercial  injustice  which  the  arrangement  would 
impose  upon  a  British  company,  desired  to  be  in  a  position  to 
accept  the  Berlin  proposals,  and  put  considerable  pressure  upon 
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the  company  to  release  the  Government  from  certain  undertakings 
which  tie  its  hands. 

Among  other  measures  adopted  was  an  attempt  still  longer  to 
withhold  inland  telegraph  facilities  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
collection  and  distribution  of  wireless  messages,  and  active  opposi- 
tion to  any  arrangement  between  the  colonies  and  the  Marconi 
Company  not  involving  adherence  to  the  Berlin  proposals. 

The  inland  telegraph  facilities,  withheld  for  nearly  three  years 
after  the  wireless  system  had  been  demonstrated  a  commercial 
success,  were,  however,  finally  obtained — almost  coincidentally 
with  a  change  in  the  chief  secretaryship  of  the  Post 'Office,  which, 
anyone  who  prefers  progress  to  bureaucratic  indifference  or  in- 
ertia, cannot  but  regard  with  favour.  Fortunately,  also,  several 
of  the  colonies,  presumably  recognising  that  the  attitude  adopted 
by  the  Home  Government  generally  with  regard  to  this  new 
enterprise  in  British  hands  tended  neither  to  the  public  advan- 
tage nor  to  the  fostering  of  national  enterprise,  disregarded  the 
requests  of  the  Colonial  Office,  and  entered  into  contracts  with 
the  company,  with  the  result  that  these  colonies  have  at  the 
present  time  organisations  of  coast  stations  for  assisting  naviga- 
tion unsurpassed  throughout  the  world. 

Many  of  the  colonies,  however,  beyond  adopting  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Colonial  Office  to  make  wireless  telegraphy  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  and  thus  preventing  independent  action  by  the 
Marconi  Company,  have  not  become  component  parts  of  the 
Company's  wireless  exchange  and  have  no  stations  on  their  coasts 
for  communication  with  ships  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  or  of  the 
Navy;  the  principal  obstacle  to  an  arrangement  being  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Colonial  Office,  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  Berlin 
proposals. 

Since  1903  dates  have  been  proposed  from  time  to  time  by 
the  German  Government  for  a  final  Conference  to  carry  into  effect 
the  recommendations  of  the  preliminary  Conference.  For  various 
reasons,  however,  amongst  others  the  war  between  Eussia  and 
Japan,  the  Conference  has  been  postponed.  It  is  now  announced 
to  meet  in  October. 

Meanwhile  pressure  has  been  put  upon  various  governments 
to  procure  the  exclusion  of  the  Marconi  system,  and  about 
the  beginning  of  1904,  shortly  before  the  Presidential  Elections, 
the  German  Government  addressed  the  following  note  to  the 
United  States  Government : 

The  efforts  of  the  English  Marconi  Company  to  secure  for  its  system  of 
wireless  telegraphy  a  world  monopoly  become  apparent  in  that  signal  stations 
equipped  with  Marconi  apparatus  will  hold  communication  with  no  other 
vessels  than  those  provided  with  apparatuses  of  the  same  system,  and  the 
British  Lloyd  has  already  subscribed  by  contract  to  these  conditions  for  a  term 
of  fourteen! years. 
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German  vessels  that  have  German  wireless  telegraph  systems  on  board  are 
thus  precluded  from  communication  with  the  English  shore  stations  and  with 
the  Marconi  station  placed  at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbour  on  the 
Nantucket  light  vessel. 

This  proceeding  of  the  Marconi  Company  works  most  serious  injury  to  the 
interests  of  general  intercourse,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  German 
shipping  and  commerce. 

As  far  as  known  to  the  Imperial  Government,  the  Marconi  Company  has 
no  right  in  the  United  States  of  America  to  refuse  to  commnnicate  with  vessels 
by  means  of  other  systems.  It  appears  at  least  from  the  statement  of  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Berlin  Conference  on  wireless  telegraphy 
that  the  American  shore  stations  are  bound  under  the  "  common  carrier"  law 
to  receive  from  and  send  to  stations  on  board  ships,  including  those  operating 
such  German  systems,  all  messages. 

By  direction  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  I  have  the  honour  to  bring  this 
matter  to  your  Excellency's  notice,  and  to  ask,  if  existing  legislation  permit  of 
such  a  step  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  pro- 
ceedings be  instituted  against  the  Marconi  station  at  Nantucket. 

The  Nantucket  Lightship,  referred  to  in  the  note,  is  off  the 
coast  of  Massachusetts,  and  being  twenty  hours'  steaming  from 
New  York,  had  a  special  value  for  a  wireless  telegraph  installa- 
tion. The  Marconi  Company  had  had  an  installation  on  it  for 
nearly  three  years,  used  for  communication  with  liners  fitted  with 
Marconi  apparatus  and  for  communication  between  the  lightship 
and  the  shore  for  lightship  purposes. 

The  United  States  Government  requested  the  Marconi 
Company  to  agree  to  accept  messages  from  other  systems  or 
to  remove  its  apparatus  from  the  lightship.  The  apparatus  had 
been  installed  there  when  there  was  no  other  system  in  the  field  ; 
it  had  been  of  considerable  public  utility ;  it  was  employed  by 
British,  Italian,  American,  French,  Belgian,  Dutch,  and  German 
liners  ;  there  were  no  ships  fitted  with  German  or  any  other  wire- 
less apparatus  except  Marconi  requiring  to  use  the  lightship ;  and 
the  German  liners  themselves  carried  Marconi  apparatus.  The 
injury  to  German  shipping  referred  to  in  the  note,  was,  therefore, 
not  very  apparent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long  occupation  in 
the  public  benefit,  and  the  fact  that  all  the  liners  carrying  wireless 
apparatus  were  using  the  Marconi  system,  and  therefore  able  to 
communicate  with  the  lightship,  constituted  very  serious  grounds 
for  retaining  the  installation. 

The  German  Government  had  itself  proposed  the  Conference 
of  1903  ;  that  conference,  constituted  as  a  preliminary  conference 
to  make  recommendations,  had  asserted  the  necessity  for  a  further 
conference  to  settle  detailed  regulations  for  intercommunication. 
It  was  therefore  improper  for  any  party  signing  the  Protocol  at 
the  preliminary  conference  to  take  independent  action;  it  was 
peculiarly  improper  for  Germany  to  take  such  action.  In  the 
result,  however,  the  Marconi  Company  having  refused  to  accept 
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messages  from  other  systems,  had  to  remove  its  apparatus  from 
the  lightship,*  the  latter  being  government  property. 

Telegraph  questions  have  always  been  considered  suitable 
subjects  for  diplomatic  intervention  and  support.  Moreover, 
there  has  been  recently  at  the  Foreign  Office  a  Commercial 
Department;  and  a  request  for  diplomatic  support  and  repre- 
sentation in  respect  of  this  matter  was  made.  The  Assistant 
Under- Secretary,  instructed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  refused, 
however,  to  take  any  action  whatever,  and  stated  personally  to 
me  that  it  was  a  popular  delusion  that  Germany  was  aggressive 
in  her  industrial  methods ;  and  was  unable  to  recognise  this  as 
a  case  in  point. 

Men  engaged  in  commercial  enterprise  in  this  country  know 
only  too  well  that  foreign  commercial  competition,  and  par- 
ticularly German  commercial  competition,  is  exceedingly  keen. 
Praise  rather  than  blame  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment for  the  powerful  assistance  it  gives  to  German  industries,  not 
merely  in  supporting  the  claims  of  German  subjects  by  diplomatic 
intervention,  but  in  initiating  through  diplomatic  channels  projects 
likely  to  eventuate  in  profit  to  German  capital.  Similar  activity 
is,  however,  necessary  on  the  part  of  our  government  departments, 
and  although  private  British  enterprise  opposed  to  private  German 
enterprise  in  most  cases  holds  its  own  fairly  well,  when  German 
enterprise  receives  powerful  government  backing  and  British 
enterprise,  so  far  from  receiving  support,  is  actually  handicapped 
by  government  interference  in  favour  of  foreigners,  natural  com- 
petition is  at  an  end.  The  Nantucket  Lightship  incident  repre- 
sented a  duel  on  neutral  territory.  On  the  one  side  was  German 
commercial  enterprise  backed  by  strong  government  support ;  on 
the  other,  British  commercial  enterprise  without  any  support 
whatever.  The  German  case  was  peculiarly  weak;  the  British 
exceptionally  strong ;  yet  the  Foreign  Office  saw  no  excuse  in  the 
circumstances  to  oppose  English  diplomacy  in  support  of  British 
enterprise  to  German  diplomacy  in  support  of  German. 

As  stated  above,  an  invitation  has  been  sent  to  the  Powers  to 
a  further  meeting  of  the  Conference  to  be  held  in  October,  when 
it  is  proposed  to  settle  the  detailed  regulations  for  carrying  into 
effect  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  of  1903.  The 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  in  the  matter  will  be  not  without 
interest. 

*  As  a  remedy  the  company  equipped  a  new  station  sufficiently  powerful  to  work 
direct  from  the  shore  to  the  ships  without  using  the  lightship  as  a  relay  station. 
Various  attempts  to  establiih  communication  between  the  lightship  and  the  shore 
by  means  of  German  and  other  apparatus  proved  for  a  long  time,  if  they  have  not 
finally  proved,  unsuccessful.  In  any  case  an  installation  on  the  lightship  of  appa- 
ratus other  than  the  Marconi  is  of  no  utility  to  the  liners,  as  they  carry  Marconi 
apparatus  and  communicate  only  with  Marconi  stations. 
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Communications,  important  to  any  empire  aiming  at  maritime 
predominance,  are  of  especial  importance  to  the  British  Empire, 
having  regard  to  its  widely  scattered  dominions.  Not  very  long 
since  a  Parliamentary  Committee  considered  carefully  proposals, 
much  advocated  in  certain  quarters,  for  an  all-British  cable,  not 
for  commercial  but  for  tactical  purposes ;  and  if  such  a  proposal 
can  be  seriously  entertained,  notwithstanding  the  inadequacy  in 
time  of  war  of  the  protection  afforded,  how  much  better  worthy 
of  consideration  is  the  proposal  for  a  world- wide  system  of  wire- 
less telegraph  stations,  secure  from  attack,  affording  communica- 
tion between  different  parts  of  the  dominions,  and  having  for  the 
scope  of  their  operations  not  merely  communication  between  the 
places  at  which  the  stations  are  established,  but  also  with  ships  at 
sea  at  any  intervening  point. 

The  high-power  stations  established  by  the  Marconi  Companies 
in  England  and  in  Canada  are,  as  Mr.  Balfour  pointed  out  in  his 
speech  on  Imperial  Defence  in  the  autumn  of  last  year,  the 
means  of  communication  with  His  Majesty's  ships  at  any  point 
on  the  Atlantic  and  at  Gibraltar.  The  importance  of  such  com- 
munication can  hardly  be  over-estimated,  and  the  means  of 
affording  it  are  in  the  hands  of  a  British  Company.  Some 
financial  support  from  the  Government  for  an  undertaking  of 
such  value  to  the  State  might  not  unreasonably  be  expected  ;  the 
company  has,  however,  neither  sought  nor  obtained  such  support. 
It  insists,  however,  on  pursuing  its  business  unhampered  by  a 
working  partnership  with  its  competitors,  on  terms  which  would 
place  at  their  disposal  without  compensation  the  benefits  of  its 
enterprise  and  outlay,  and  under  conditions  which  would  be 
destructive  of  its  own  organisation. 

H.  CUTHBERT  HALL. 
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LIFE    IN    RHODESIA* 

BY   GERTRUDE   PAGE 

MOST  farmers  keep  a  boy  armed  with  a  gun  watching  all 
night  for  wild  pig,  and  just  occasionally,  by  a  fluke,  he  hits  one. 
After  which  there  is  great  rejoicing  in  nigger  huts,  and  a  pro- 
cessional carrying  home  of  the  sportsman  and  his  bag.  Unless 
meanwhile  the  scarer  of  pigs  from  the  next  farm  gets  wind  of 
the  bag  in  time  to  rush  off  post  haste,  and  declare  that  he  shot 
it  first  but  it  got  away.  Then  there  is  much  "  indaba,"  and 
Solomon  has  to  come  to  judgment. 

This  year  the  pigs  are  worse,  that  is  to  say  in  greater  numbers 
and  more  destructive  than  they  have  been  known  to  be  for  a  long 
time,  and  it  is  very  hard  on  the  farmer,  seeing  it  is  also  a  bad 
mealie  year.  One  night  recently  my  husband  made  the  sugges- 
tion that  we  should  go  in  search  ourselves,  and  I  agreed  readily. 
We  started  off  about  8.30  in  the  evening,  each  carrying  a  gun, 
and  accompanied  by  three  dogs.  The  moon  was  just  climbing  over 
the  top  of  the  kopjes  as  we  strode  stealthily  along,  and  we  bent 
our  steps  at  once  towards  the  mealie  patch  where  the  greatest 
damage  had  been  done.  Every  now  and  then  we  stood  and 
listened  for  the  snap  of  breaking  stalks,  or  crunching  cobs,  or 
else  we  sniffed  the  air,  with  our  noses  pointing  upwards,  for  the 
unmistakable  odour  of  pigs.  As  we  pressed  forward  we  spoke  in 
whispers.  It  was  not  really  necessary,  because  the  pigs  as  a  rule 
make  too  great  a  noise  themselves  to  hear  much,  but  it  lent  a 
certain  delicious  weirdness  to  the  scene  as  we  dived  into  the  green 
sea  of  mealies — in  many  places  10  to  12  feet  high — and  saw  the 
moonlit,  star-spangled  heavens  through  the  broad  leaves  above  us. 
Then  stooping — creeping — eyes,  ears,  and  noses  alert — a  keen 
sense  of  adventure  mingled  with  the  sportsman's  subdued  excite- 
ment whenever  he  is  tracking  down  with  his  gun,  we  ranged 
stealthily  through  the  sheeny,  green  sea.  Broad  wet  leaves 
slapped  our  faces  in  a  friendly  way,  and  emptied  their  dewy 
contents  down  our  necks,  and  into  our  boots,  till  we  quickly 
became  as  drenched  as  in  a  heavy  rain-storm.  It  pleased  my 
fantastical  imagination  to  fancy  them  alive.  Poor  mealies — 
growing  tall  and  strong  so  bravely — and  this  dastardly  enemy 
ravaging  their  kingdom.  "  Oh,  be  quick,  be  quick  ! "  they  all 

*  For  previous  Letters  see  January,  February,  March,  April  and  June  Numbers. 
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cried  in  the  whispering  air,  rocking  themselves  slowly  in  frightened 
dread.  "  Yes — yes — it's  all  right,  we'll  protect  you !  "  I  answered, 
and  then  they  gave  us  those  friendly  slaps,  and  anointed  us  with 
heaven's  own  dew. 

On  and  on  we  pressed — coming  often  to  open  patches  where 
gallant  mealie  stalks  lay  prone  in  the  moonlight  like  slain 
warriors,  with  their  fruitful  cobs  scattered  right  and  left.  Some- 
times we  crept  along  a  ditch,  sometimes  plunged  through  drenched 
grass  nearly  to  our  waists — always  alert — always  ready — with  the 
tall  kopje's  sentinel  all  round. 

At  last  came  the  tell-tale  sound  of  snapping  stalks,  inter- 
spersed with  little  grunts,  for  which  our  ears  were  straining — 
and  the  dogs'  tails  wagged  furiously  as  they  found  the  scent.  My 
husband  directed  me  to  make  a  half  circle  in  one  direction,  while 
he  did  the  same  in  another,  so  that  we  came  upon  the  herd  from 
two  different  points ;  but  as  it  was  my  first  experience  with  wild 
pig,  and  I  had  not  very  great  confidence  in  my  aim,  I  politely 
ignored  his  directions  and  crept  along  behind  him.  So  we  came 
suddenly  upon  a  whole  herd,  feeding,  ravishing,  destroying. 
But  already  they  had  scented  us — possibly  they  have  little 
friendly  devil  scouts — and  in  a  twinkling  they  were  off  helter- 
skelter,  making  a  bee-line  for  the  nearest  kopje.  Bang  !  bang ! 
my  husband  fired  both  barrels  and  then  rushed  forward,  followed 
by  madly  excited  dogs. 

"  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  fire  ?  "  he  shouted. 

Alas,  for  all  my  generous  promises  to  the  poor  mealies  !  I  had 
forgotten  that  I  held  a  gun. 

Circumstances  kindly  excused  me  from  owning  up,  however, 
for  a  descendant  of  the  devil-possessed  lay  dead,  and  my  husband's 
delight  excluded  all  else. 

"  By  Jove !  what  a  whopper !  "  he  exclaimed,  examining  the 
big  black  beast  lying  dead  in  the  moonlight,  and  the  prick  of 
my  conscience  was  assuaged.  Anyhow,  for  that  one  night  the 
poor  mealies  were  avenged ! 

We  ate  the  pig  in  varying  stages — that  is  to  say,  roast,  boiled, 
salted,  and  finally  in  a  stage  when  our  noses  did  duty  for  our 
mouths,  and  dismissed  him  with  remarkable  promptitude. 

Concerning  Salisbury,  I  do  not  know  if  there  has  been  any 
February  gaiety,  as  I  have  not  been  to  town  for  many  weeks,  but 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  a 
new  reef  at  Simona,  which  caused  a  rush  thither,  and  also  not  a 
little  friction  concerning  the  Customs  Union.  Of  this  last  it  is 
difficult  to  give  a  lucid  idea.  It  amounts  to  much  argumentation 
between  the  moving  spirits  in  Salisbury  who  wish  Rhodesia  to 
continue  in  the  Customs  Union,  and  the  moving  spirits  who  wish 
it  to  fall  out  of  it.  It  is  a  kind  of  little  Tariff  Reform  fight  on 
our  own  account. 
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The  mining  discovery  is  what  is  known  as  Banket  Beef,  a 
formation  in  which  granite  pebbles  are  found,  having  gold  round 
them,  interspersed  broadcast  over  the  reef.  The  banket  gold- 
mining  of  Ehodesia  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion 
and  contention,  but  it  is  now  generally  recognised  as  a  rich  deposit 
that  will  amply  pay  for  working.  Indeed,  the  whole  of  the 
Ehodesian  gold-mining  has  been  a  subject  of  varying  opinions  for 
many  years.  No  one  doubts  that  there  is  gold,  but  many  hold 
doubts  as  to  its  working  value.  This,  of  course,  constitutes  the 
crux  of  the  whole  matter.  There  are  districts  in  different 
directions  that  look  for  all  the  world  like  huge  cemeteries — so 
closely  studded  are  they  with  white  discovery  boards  and  pegged- 
out  claims.  But  hundreds  of  these  have  never  been  worked  at 
all,  nor  any  attempts  at  working  been  commenced.  There  are  so 
many  difficulties  in  the  way — so  much  unavoidable  expense  in  an 
expensive  country. 

At  the  same  time  the  Government  is  very  generous  towards 
the  small  holders.  If  satisfied  that  the  mine  is  genuine,  and 
worth  working,  the  Government  are  willing  to  advance  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  money  for  machinery  at  6  per  cent.,  a  very 
moderate  rate  of  interest  in  this  country.  Thus,  if  a  man  dis- 
covers an  outcrop  worth  working,  and  can  find  enough  capital  to 
pay  his  way  through  the  early  stages,  and  to  arrange  for  transport, 
the  Government  steps  in  to  his  aid,  and  he  may  do  extremely  well. 

Again,  several  of  the  large  companies  are  now  letting  their 
mines  on  tribute  to  small  mining  companies,  and  the  arrangement 
has  been  found  to  answer  very  well,  which  is  good  news  for 
Rhodesia,  as  it  is  these  small  mines  and  small  companies  that 
are  likely  to  advance  and  benefit  the  country  far  beyond  the 
larger  undertakings.  The  fact  that  various  financiers  from  Johan- 
nesburg have  recently  been  investigating  in  the  mining  districts  is 
also  promising,  except  that,  as  I  have  just  stated,  we  do  not  regard 
the  financiers  with  nearly  the  same  welcome  as  the  small  owners. 
Still,  it  necessarily  means  a  general  brightening  up  of  every 
outlook,  good  markets  for  farmers,  more  customers  for  stores, 
more  tenants  for  houses. 

We  are,  however,  getting  somewhat  sceptical  concerning 
booms.  So  far  their  name  has  been  legion,  and  only  disappoint- 
ment has  followed  in  their  train.  It  would  seem  that  Ehodesia 
is  not  a  country  that  looks  favourably  upon  hope  at  present.  It 
may  grow  wiser  by-and-by — and  kinder.  So  far  it  seems  to 
have  taken  a  positive  joy  in  nipping,  killing  and  blighting  the 
myriad  hopes  lavished  over  her  length  and  breadth.  Nevertheless 
there  was  a  rush  to  Simona,  and  a  rapid  rise  in  the  shares.  It  is 
as  it  should  be.  If  necessity  be  the  mother  of  invention,  hope  is 
surely  the  mother  of  progress,  and  while  there  are  still  plenty 
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left  to  hope  and  believe,  Rhodesia  may  yet  rise  triumphant  from 
her  long  slough  of  despond.  Indeed  the  English  electors  may 
even  come  to  their  senses  on  the  Chinese  question,  and  let  the 
new  hopes  sown  in  South  Africa  since  the  war  come  to  fruition 
instead  of  being  nipped  and  blighted  by  a  short-sighted  pig- 
headedness  that  listens  to  the  misrepresentations  of  men  whose 
motto  is  apparently — "  Parliament  at  any  price."  Let  South 
Africa  go  to  the  dogs — anyhow  it's  a  long  way  off — what  does  a 
country  the  other  side  of  the  world  matter  compared  to  our  getting 
enough  votes  to  entitle  us  to  a  seat  at  Westminster." 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  Rhodesian  hopefulness,  the 
last  two  or  three  months  have  brought  us  good  tidings  concerning 
the  horse  sickness  plague.  An  injection,  carefully  experimented 
with  in  the  Transvaal,  has  proved  most  successful,  97  per  cent, 
being  saved,  and  though  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  it  cannot  be 
adopted  in  Ehodesia  this  wet  season,  owing  to  lack  of  serum,  it 
is  at  least  good  to  know  that  our  government  veterinary  surgeon 
has  been  duly  instructed  in  the  new  method,  and  will  be  enabled 
to  inoculate  any  horse  before  next  wet  season.  The  treatment 
takes  three  weeks,  and  only  a  charge  for  keep  is  made,  so  that  all 
may  benefit  by  it,  and  I  am  sure  we  shall  gladly  do  so. 

This  mastering  and  overcoming  of  diseases  is  a  glorious  step 
forward.  Black  water  fever  is  very  unusual  now,  and  whereas  it 
recently  meant  almost  certain  death,  it  is  treated  with  great 
success.  Malarial  fever  gets  less  and  less  each  year,  and  is 
rarely  serious,  the  chief  danger  being  development  into  pneumonia 
through  carelessness  on  the  part  of  sufferers  living  a  long  way 
from  town  and  relying  upon  themselves  as  doctor  and  nurse. 
We  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  have  influenza,  but  not  of  a 
serious  nature.  Appendicitis  has  also  reached  us,  but  it  is  most 
select  and  keeps  its  visiting  list  very  low.  Eheumatism  has  been 
very  cruel  to  one  or  two  victims,  and  sunstroke  strikes  a  man 
here  and  there ;  but  Rhodesian  doctors  are  not  on  the  whole  busy 
except — and  how  this  would  delight  the  heart  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
—in  introducing  new  little  Rhodesians  to  the  mystery  and  wonder 
of  daylight,  and  the  astonishing  powers  of  vocal  organs. 

One  most  remarkable  circumstance  is  the  scarcity  of  hay- 
fever.  I  myself  was  a  martyr  to  it  in  England.  In  June  and 
July  it  was  torture  to  have  flowers  in  the  room,  and  not  merely 
a  hay-field,  but  ordinary  grass,  left  me  little  choice  but  to  muse 
upon  the  problem  of  voluntary  existence,  weighed  against  the 
peace  of  oblivion.  But  out  here,  with  grass  and  hay  and  flowers 
practically  all  the  year  round,  I  have  never  felt  the  smallest 
symptom  of  it  whatever. 

GEBTBUDE  PAGE. 

April. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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INDIAN   AND   COLONIAL   INVESTMENTS* 

THERE  is  still  no  improvement  to  record  in  the  condition  of 
business  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  among  the  securities 
tabulated  here  the  large  majority  of  movements  are  again  down- 
ward. The  Whitsuntide  holidays  have,  of  course,  caused  some 
restriction  of  activity.  Then  there  has  been  the  Kussian  political 
situation,  which  has  caused  nervousness  in  all  the  markets, 
and  the  disappointing  passing  of  dividends  by  South  African 
companies,  leading  to  another  slump  in  mining  shares  with  a 
sympathetic  decline  in  other  directions.  Then,  too,  gilt-edged 
securities  have  been  depressed  by  the  issue  at  a  competitively 
cheap  price  of  seven  millions  sterling  of  Irish  Land  stock.  Against 
all  these  depressing  factors  the  easy  tendency  of  the  money 
market  has  been  quite  without  effect  on  the  stock  markets. 

Following  Consols  themselves,  India  stocks  are  considerably 
lower  than  a  month  ago,  the  premium  on  the  new  issue  of  India 
Threes  allotted  at  an  average  of  ^94  16s.  5d.  per  cent,  having 
dwindled  right  away.  The  stocks  of  the  railways  have  pursued  a 
similar  course,  although  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  condition 
of  the  Dependency  itself  to  justify  such  a  decline.  Both  the 
recent  annual  Government  report  on  the  moral  and  material  con- 

INDIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


When 

Title. 

Present  Amount. 

Redeem- 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

able. 

INDIA. 

£ 

3J  %  Stock  (t)      ... 

62,535,080 

1931 

lOSJo; 

3| 

Quarterly. 

3    /             It) 
2J%      ",    Inscribed  (t) 

54,635,384 
11,892,207 

1948 
1926 

94£c 

8J 

» 

3J%  Rupee  Paper  1854-5 

.  . 

(a) 

99 

3* 

30  June  —  31  Dec. 

3    %      „          „    1896-7 

•• 

1916 

85* 

SI 

30  June—  30  Dec. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments.  (a)  Redeemable  at  a  quarter's  notice, 

(a?)  Ex  dividend. 

*  The  tabular  matter  in  this  article  will  appear  month  by  month,  the  figures 
being  corrected  to  date.  Stocks  eligible  for  Trustee  investments  are  so  designated. — ED. 
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INDIAN   RAILWAYS   AND   BANKS. 


Title. 

Subscribed. 

Last 
year's 
dividend. 

Share 
or 
Stock. 

Price. 

Yiel 

RAILWAYS, 

Assam  —  Bengal,  L.,  guaranteed  3  %    . 
Bengal  and  North-  Western  (Limited) 
Bengal  Dooars,  L  

1,500,000 
2,750,000 
400,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 

800,000 

2,267,039 

4,282,961 
1,435,650 
8,000,000 
2,701,450 
2,575,000 
2,250,000 
8,757,670 
999,960 
500,000 
2,000,000 
1,079,600 
200,000 
379,580 
425,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,195,600 
966,000 
500,000 
800,000 
550,000 

Number  of 
Shares. 

40,000 
48,000 

3 

6 

? 

1 

6 

6H 

? 
s* 

5 

? 
? 

1 
? 

5 

13 
12 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

20 
12* 

89J 

ue; 

89i 
106i 

109 

148,1 

127^ 

14(W 
133J 
89^ 
118a 
112 
10U 
126^ 
117, 
111 
121J 
94^ 
148^ 
108i 
132i 

mi 

102i 
108i 
120i 
94i 
104, 
112 

61j 

Mi 

X 
X 

: 

i 
t 

! 

! 

X 
X 

r 

3 

il 

N 

4 

4| 
| 

1 
§ 

4j 
Bi 
4; 
3: 
3j 
ft 
4^ 

3; 
3i 
3, 

4= 
^ 

4| 

H 

Bengal  Nagpur  (L),  gtd.  4%+  Jth  profits 
Burma  Guar.  2}  %  and  propn.  of  profits 
Delhi  Umballa  Kalka,  L.,  guar.  3J  %  +  \ 

East  Indian  Def.  ann,  cap.  g.  4%  +  J  j 

Do.  do,  class  "  D,"  repayable  1953  (t)  . 
Do.  4$  %  perpet.  deb.  stock  (t)  .     .     . 
Do.  new  3  °/  deb.  red.  (t)  

Great  Indian  Peninsula  4%  deb.  Stock  (t) 
Do.  3%  Gua.  and  &  surp.  profits  1925  (t) 
Endiaia  Mid.  L.  gua.  4%  &  J  surp.  profits^) 
Madras,  guaranteed  5  %  by  India  (t)    . 
Do.  do.  4|  %  (t)      

Do.  do.  4$  °/  (t)      

Nizam's  State  Bail.  Gtd.  5  %  stock     . 
Do.  3}  %  red.  mort.  debs  
Bohilkund  and  Kumaon,  Limited.     . 
South  Behar,  Limited     

South  Indian  4$  %  per.  deb.  stock,  gtd. 

Sthn.  Mahratta,  L.,  3J  %  &  J  of  profits 
Do.  4  7  deb.  stock     

Southern  Punjab,  Limited  .... 
Do.  3J  %  deb.  stock  red  
West  of  India  Portuguese  Guar,  L,     . 
Do.  5  %  debenture  stock  

BAKES. 

Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  \ 
and  China    / 

National  Bank  of  India  .     •     •     •     . 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


(»)  Ex  dividend. 


dition  of  the  country  and  the  results  of  the  railways  for  the  past 
half-year  bear  witness  to  the  great  strides  that  are  being  made  in 
commercial  development. 

If  there  is  one  section  in  the  Stock  Exchange  which  remains 
impervious  to  the  prevailing  depression  it  is  the  Canadian  depart- 
ment. Both  the  Government  securities  and  the  stocks  of  the  big 
railway  companies  maintain  their  position  in  view  of  the  almost 
unabated  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. 

In  his  recent  Budget  speech  the  Canadian  Finance  Minister 
foreshadowed  the  issue  of  a  public  loan  when  the  money  market 
became  more  favourable.  It  is  a  long  time  since  the  Dominion 
has  appealed  to  the  investor ;  but,  as  Mr.  Fielding  pointed  out, 
loans  to  the  amount  of  27|  millions  sterling  will  be  maturing 
within  the  next  four  years  and  will  need  to  be  replaced. 
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The  Grand  Trunk  revenue  statement  for  April  showed  a  small 
decrease  of  £300,  reducing  the  net  increase  for  the  four  months 
to  J845,900.  Subsequent  traffic  returns  have  exhibited  a  very 
satisfactory  growth  in  receipts,  so  that  there  is  little  indication  of 
any  more  than  a  mere  temporary  set-back  to  spoil  the  half-year's 
dividend  prospects.  There  is  already  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  the  directors  will  not  be  able  to  announce  some  interim 
dividend  on  the  Third  Preference  stock  when  the  accounts  are 
published  in  August. 

CANADIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

4  %  Inter-  n  Guaran- 
colonial/  [   teed  by 
4%    „        |     Great 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

1908 
1910 

101 
103 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%    „        J   Britain. 

1,700,000 

1913 

104 

H 

4  %  1874-8  Bonds.     . 
4  %      „     Regd.  Stock 

1,926,300 
5,073,700 

1906-8 

/  101 
\  101 

-   \ 
—   / 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

4  %  Reduced  Bonds    . 
4  %        „  Regd.  Stock 

2,078,721 
4,364,415 

1910 

{  102| 

—   \ 
—  / 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

3fc  %  1884  Regd.  Stock 

4,750,800 

1909-34 

1004 

1  June  —  1  Dec. 

4  %  1885  Ins.  Stock  . 
3  %  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 

3.517,600 
10,200,429 

1910-35* 
1938 

103§ 
99£ 

8* 

}l  Jan.—  1  July. 

2J%      „              „     (t) 

2,000,000 

1947 

85 

»i 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

PROVINCIAL. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA, 

8  %  Inscribed  Stock  . 

2,045,760 

1941 

86x 

BH 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

MANITOBA, 

5  %  Debentures    .     . 
5  %  Sterling  Bonds    . 

346,700 
308,000 

1910 
1923 

105 
111 

N 
& 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4%       „        Debs.     . 

205,000 

1928 

102 

H 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

NOVA  SCOTIA, 

3%  Stock  .... 

164,000 

1949 

86a; 

B| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

QUEBEC, 

3  %  Inscribed  .     .     . 

1,897,820 

1937 

86 

3f 

1  Apr,—  1  Got, 

MUNICIPAL. 

Hamilton  (City  of)  4  % 

482,800 

1934 

102 

3$ 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

Montreal    3   %    Deb.\ 
Stock      .     .     .       / 

1,440,000 

permanent 

84 

BA 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Do.  4  %  Cons.    „ 

1,821,917 

1932 

107 

3& 

Quebec  4  %  Debs.  . 
Do.  3J  %  Con.  Stock 

385,000 
387,501 

1923 
drawings 

103 

95<c 

at 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Toronto  5  %  Con.  Debs 

136,700 

1919-20* 

107 

4; 

j 

Do.  4  %  Stg.  Bonds 
Do.  4  %  Local  Impt. 

300,910 
249,312 

1922-28* 
1913 

104 
101 

3 
3H 

1  Jan,—  1  July. 

Do.  3J  %  Bonds    . 

1,109,844 

1929 

95* 

3| 

Vancouver  4  %  Bonds 

121,200 

1931 

102 

a 

1  Apr.—  1  Got, 

Do.  4  %  40-year  Bonds 

117,200 

1932 

102 

3f 

7  Feb.—  7  Aug. 

Winnipeg  5  %  Debs.  . 

138,000 

1914 

107 

4 

30  Apr,—  31  Oct. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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CANADIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid  up 
per 
Share. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS. 

* 

Canadian  Pacific  Shares 

$101,400,000 

6 

$100 

165J 

3f 

Do.  4  %  Preference  . 

£7,778,082 

4 

100 

104£ 

315 

Do.  5  %  Stg.  1st  Mtg.  Bd.  1915 

£7,191,500 

5 

100 

110 

35 

Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 
Grand  Trunk  Ordinary 

£16,922,305 
£22,475,985 

4 
nil 

100 

Stock 

111* 

28J 

!$ 

Do.  5  %  1st  Preference 

£3,420,000 

5 

" 

119 

4J* 

Do.  5  %  2nd       „      . 

£2,530,000 

5 

109 

40 

Do.  4  %  3rd       „      . 

£7,168,055 

2 

2^5 

Do.  4  %  Guaranteed 

£6,629,315 

4 

If 

102 

31 

Do.  5  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock 
Do.  4  %  Cons.  Deb.  Stock 

£4,270,375 
£15,135,981 

I 

100 
100 

135 
108J 

3 

BANES  AND  COMPANIES. 

Bank  of  Montreal    .... 

140,000 

10 

$100 

258f 

3il 

Bank  of  British  North  America 

20,000 

6 

50 

70| 

4£ 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  . 

$8,000,000 

*j 

$50 

£18z 

8j 

Canada  Company     .... 

8,319 

57s.  per  sh. 

1 

39 

7 

100,000 

£4  per  sh. 

10* 

8fi 

4! 

Trust  and  Loan  of  Canada.     . 

50,000 

5 

5| 

3 

25,000 

71 

3 

31 

British  Columbia  Eleotrio\Def. 

£210,000 

6 

Stock 

U4 

gl  8 

Railway  JPref  . 

£200,000 

5 

Stock 

lOftlrr 

4-  .JL 

*  £1  capital  repaid  1904. 


(as)  Ex  dividend. 


NEWFOUNDLAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

3J  %  Sterling  Bonds 
3  %  Sterling 

2,178,800 
325,000 

1941-7-8 
1947 

96 

83 

3ii 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock 

320,000 

1913-38* 

lOlcc 

3^| 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

A    O/ 

*  /O                II                         II 

4  %  Cons.  Ins,    „ 

502,476 
200,000 

1935 
1936 

107z 
107o; 

a 

Yield  calculate  '  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


(x)  Ex  dividend. 


The  report  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  for  the  year  ended 
May  31  is  quite  good  enough  to  satisfy  those  who  have  been 
attracted  into  the  company  by  the  discussion  of  its  valuable  land 
assets.  Although  much  more  liberal  allocations  are  made  to  the 
various  accounts  out  of  profits,  the  directors  are  still  able  to 
declare  a  dividend  which  makes  £4:  per  ten  pound  share  for  the 
year.  Thus,  quite  apart  from  the  value  of  the  enormous  assets 
to  be  realised  in  the  future,  the  investor  gets  4|  per  cent,  on  his 
money  even  at  the  present  price  of  86. 

A  significant  indication  of  the  improved  feeling  regarding 
Australian  affairs  is  afforded  by  the  course  of  Australian  Govern- 
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ment  securities  during  the  past  month.  Though  the  movements 
in  prices  have  not  been  all  in  one  direction  the  balance  is  on  the 
side  of  higher  quotations,  and  this,  in  view  of  the  stagnation  and 
depression  in  other  departments,  must  be  considered  as  satis- 
factory. New  South  Wales  3J  per  cent,  stock  repayable  in  1924 
has  been  specially  strong,  having  risen  about  £1  10s.  during  the 
month.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  stocks  of  this  State 
have  recovered  their  old  position  in  the  Australian  list.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  they  had  fallen  to  almost  the  lowest  level  among 
the  State  Government  securities,  but  now  they  again  command 
the  highest  prices  of  their  class.  This  recovery  is  amply  justified 
by  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  public  finances 
of  the  State.  Mr.  Carruthers,  the  Premier,  estimates  that  the 
financial  year  just  ending  will  show  a  surplus  of  over  a  million 
after  paying  £400,000  off  the  debt,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  budget  statement  will  be  a  most  satisfactory  one. 

The  history  of  the  Australian  Estates  and  Mortgage  Com- 
pany, Limited,  formed  several  years  ago  to  take  over  the  pro- 
perties and  business  of  the  old  Union  Mortgage  and  Agency 
Company,  supplies  a  remarkable  example  of  the  recuperative 
power  of  this  class  of  company  under  favourable  conditions 
and  good  management.  At  the  recent  annual  meeting  the 
Chairman  gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  improvement  effected 
in  the  financial  position  of  the  company  since  the  end  of 
December  1902.  At  that  time  the  company  owed  to  its 
Australian  bankers  £76,968  against  the  security  of  a  prior  lien 
mortgage,  and  to  its  London  bankers  on  the  security  of  sundry 
investment  stocks  £126,000,  making  a  total  floating  debt  of 
£202,968.  At  the  end  of  last  year  all  these  liabilities  had  been 
discharged,  investment  stocks  had  been  written  down  to  market 
prices,  a  reserve  fund  of  £150,000  had  been  accumulated  in 
accordance  with  a  scheme  arranged  in  1901,  while  in  addition 
a  special  reserve  account  of  £50,627  had  been  formed.  This 
is  a  good  record  of  progress  and,  while  the  result  is  attributable 
in  the  main  to  the  good  seasons,  some  part  of  the  success  is  due 
to  economical  management ;  as  evidence  of  this  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that,  of  the  gross  profit  earned  last  year  amounting  to 
£211,953,  only  £19,732  was  absorbed  by  expenses  of  administra- 
tion at  the  head  office  and  all  branches  in  Australia. 

A  very  healthy  condition  of  affairs  is  shown  in  the  reports  of 
the  Bank  of  Adelaide  and  Western  Australian  Bank.  The  first- 
named  bank  earned,  during  the  year  ended  26th  March,  net 
profits  amounting  to  £46,286  after  writing  £2000  off  bank 
premises  account.  The  previous  year's  total  was  somewhat  larger 
at  £47,876,  but  nothing  was  then  written  off  premises  account, 
and,  moreover,  the  profits  of  that  year  were  helped  by  special 
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AUSTRALIAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

4%  Inscribed  Stock  ft) 
3*%      „             „    (t) 
3%        ii              ,,     (t) 

9,686,300 
16,500,000 
12,500,000 

1933 
1924 
1935 

100 

88 

1 

1  Jan.  —  1  July, 
Jl  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

VICTORIA, 

4  %  Inscribed,  1882-3 

5,432,900 

1908-13 

101 

— 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

4%         „         1885     . 

6,000,000 

1920 

102x 

3| 

) 

3^%        ,,         1889(0 

5,000,000 
2,107,000 

1921-3* 
1911-26* 

lOla; 

3JS 

|l  Jan.—  1  July, 

"  /o              II               (*)     •        • 

5,496,081 

1929^49f 

87^x 

3i 

) 

QUEENSLAND, 

4  %  Bonds  .... 

10,267,400 

1913-15* 

102A 

3^8 

j 

4  %o  Inscribed  Stock  (t) 
3j  /o      »              it    (t) 

7,939,000 
8,616,034 

1924 
1921-30* 

106x 

11 

|l  Jan.—  1  July, 

3    a/                                            }A 
/o           ii                   ii      (C) 

4,274,213 

1922-47f 

Six 

31« 

) 

SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

4  %  Bonds  . 

6,586,700 

1907-16* 

101^ 

— 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

4  *y 

4  %  Inscribed  Stock  '. 

1,365,300 
6,222,900 

1916 
1916-36* 

102 
102 

3f 

|l  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

3J  %      i)              ii    (t) 

2,517,800 

1939 

lOlcc 

3T7g 

| 

**    /O                 >l                              II        \&) 

839,500 

1916-26J 

86Ja; 

ST'B 

[l  Jan.—  1  July. 

q  o/                                   /,( 

°  ^      n          n  w 

2,760,100 

After  1916J 

86^a; 

3T7g 

1 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA, 

4  %  Inscribed  . 

1,876,000 

1911-31* 

102J 

37 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

3i%      „          (t)  .     . 
3%        „         (t)  .     . 

2,380,000 
3,750,000 

1920-35f 
1915-35J 

99 

88 

3i 
3| 

Jl  May—  1  Nov. 

3O/                                           )j\ 
%        ii          W  -     . 

2,500,000 

1927J 

89^ 

15  Jan.—  15  July, 

TASMANIA, 

3J  %  Inscbd.  Stock  (t) 

3,456,500 

1920-40* 

98J 

3| 

| 

4%                     „      0 

1,000,000 

1920-40* 

105 

3£ 

[l  Jan.—  1  July, 

3  %  (j) 

450,000 

1920-40f 

88 

Oft 

1 

/ 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption,  though  a  portion  of  the  loan  may  be  redeemed 
earlier. 

J  No  allowance  for  redemption. 
0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 
(x)  Ex  dividend. 

circumstances  which  do  not  recur  in  the  present  instance.  The 
normal  profits  of  the  past  year  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
showing  some  expansion,  and  the  results  were  fitly  described  by 
the  Chairman  as  "  eminently  and  perhaps  unprecedentedly  satis- 
factory." The  usual  dividend  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent,  per  annum 
has  been  paid,  and  as  in  the  previous  year  the  reserve  fund  has 
been  augmented  by  £15,000,  making  it  £265,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  Western  Australian  Bank,  whose  report  to 
26th   March   covers   a   period  of   six   months  only,   the   profits 
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show  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  in 
the  previous  year,  though  they  are  lower  than  in  the  September 
half-year.  The  actual  figures  were  £23,056  against  £24,718  in 
the  previous  half-year  and  £21,233.  in  March  1905.  The  dividend, 
which  for  many  years  had  been  17i  per  cent.,  was  raised  in 
September  last  to  20  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  the  increased  rate 
has  again  been  paid.  This  distribution  absorbs  £12,500,  and  after 


AUSTRALIAN   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   BONDS. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Melbourne  &  Met.  Bd.\ 
of  Works  4%  Debs.  / 

1,000,000 

1921 

102 

3*1 

1  Apl.—  1  Got. 

Do.  City  4%  Debs.     . 
Do.    Harbour    Trust\ 
Comrs.  5%  Bds.       ./ 

850,000 
500,000 

1915-22* 
1908-9 

103 
103 

3^B 

!1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Eds.     .     .     . 

1,250,000 

1918-21* 

103 

8* 

Melbourne        Trams\ 
Trust  4J%  Debs.    ./ 

1,650,000 

1914-16* 

106 

3f 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

8.  Melbourne  4J%  Debs. 

128,700 

1919 

103 

^Tff 

) 

Sydney  4%  Debs.  .     . 

640,000 

1912-13 

102 

3| 

\l  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  Debs,  .     .     . 

300,000 

1919 

102 

31 

Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 


AUSTRALIAN   RAILWAYS,   BANKS   AND   COMPANIES. 


Title. 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

BAILWAYS. 

% 

Emu  Bay  and  Mount  Bisohoff  . 

12,000 

5 

4 

2* 

Do.  4*%  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 
Mid.  of  W.  Aust.  4  %  Debs.,  Guartd.  . 

£130,900 
£500,000 

? 

100 
100 

97 
101 

at 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

40,000 

12 

40 

97 

41 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  .... 

100,000 

10 

20 

** 

Union  Bank  of  Australia  £75    . 

60,000 

10 

25 

51 

HI 

Do.  4  %  Inscribed  Stock  Deposits  .     . 

£600,000 

4 

100 

lOOc 

4 

Australian  Mort.  Land  &  Finance  £25 

80,000 

6 

5 

5f 

*& 

Do.  4  %  Perp.  Deb.  Stock    .... 

£1,900,000 

4 

100 

103 

3% 

Dalgety  &  Co.  £20     

154,000 

6 

5 

5* 

5J, 

Do.  4*  %  Irred.  Deb.  Stock  .... 

£620,000 

*i 

100 

112J 

± 

Do.  4%           „                               .     . 

£1,643,210 

4 

100 

101 

3^| 

Goldsbrough  Mort  &  Co.  4  %  A  Deb.\ 
Stock  Reduced  / 

£1,224,525 

4 

100 

83* 

4| 

Do.  B  Income  Reduced  

£727,705 

4 

100 

74* 

5| 

Australian  Agricultural  £25 

20,000 

£3 

67| 

i 

South  Australian  Company.     .     .     . 

14,200 

12* 

20 

50* 

Trust  &  Agency  of  Australasia  .     .     . 

42,479 

1 

f 

— 

Do  5  y  Cum.  Pref.   .           .... 

87,500 

5 

10 

10 

5 

Met.  of  Melb.  Gas  5  %  Debs.  1908-12. 

£560,000 

5 

100 

103 

HI 

Do.  4*  %  Debs.  1918-22-24  .... 

£250,000 

4 

100 

103 

4 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 
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a  transfer  of  £2,500  to  officers'  provident  fund,  the  balance 
forward  is  increased  from  £21,451  to  £29,507.  A  further  increase 
in  the  paid-up  capital  from  £125,000  to  £150,000  has  been  made 
by  the  issue  of  2,500  new  shares  of  £10  each.  These  were  all 
taken  up  by  the  existing  shareholders  at  a  premium  of  £10  per 
share,  and  the  premium  on  the  issue  totalling  £25,000  has  been 
added  to  reserve  fund,  making  it  £350,000. 

NEW   ZEALAND   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title.                           Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

5  %  Bonds  . 

266,300 

| 
1914           107 

3M 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 

5%  Consolidated  Bonds 

126,300 

1908      i     101 

Quarterly. 

4  %  Inscribed  Stook  (t) 

29,150,302 

1929           106* 

8A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

dS  /O           M                       II           (*) 

6,373,629 

1940 

100 

3* 

I  Jan.—  1  July. 

0   /O                II                        II            (t) 

6,384,005 

1945 

89 

3 

1  Apr.—  1  Oct. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


NEW   ZEALAND   MUNICIPAL   AND   OTHER   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 

Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Auckland  5%  Deb.      . 

200,000 

1934-8* 

108 

*i 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  Hbr.  Bd.  5%  Debs. 

150,000 

1917 

105 

ft 

10  April—  10  Oct. 

Bank  of  New  Zealand1! 
4%Gua.  Stookf      ./ 

£1,000,000 

— 

101 

3i 

Apr.—  Oct. 

Christchurch  6%  Drain- 
age Loan 

J    200,000 

1926 

124 

4r88 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Dunedin  5%  Cons.      . 

312,200 

1908 

102 



1  Apr.—  1  Got, 

Lyttleton  Hbr.  Bd.  6% 

200,000 

1929 

122* 

4/8 

Napier    Hbr.  Bd.  5%\ 
Debs  J 

300,000 

1920 

111 

Stf 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Do.  5%  Debs.  .     .     . 

200,000 

1928 

112 

*4 

National  Bank  of  N.Z.\ 
£7£  Shares  £2£  paid/ 

100,000 

div.  12  % 

k 

«& 

, 
Jan.—  July. 

New  Plymouth  Hbr.\ 
Bd.  6%  Debs.     .     ./ 

200,000 

1909 

102 

— 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Oamaru  5%  Bds.  .     . 

173,800 

1920 

95 

H 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Otago  Hbr.  Cons.  Bds.\ 
5%      / 

422,900 

1934 

109 

«A 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Wellington  6%  Impts.l 
Loan  / 

100,000 

drawings 

113 

5& 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  6%  Waterworks  . 

130,000 

116 

5fc 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

Do.  4J%Debs..     .     . 

165,000 

1932 

103 

A 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

WestportHbr.4%Debs. 

150,000 

1925 

103 

31 

1  Mar.—  1  Sept. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption. 
f  Guaranteed  by  New  Zealand  Government. 

The  output  of  gold  from  the  Transvaal  during  May  easily 
beat  all  previous  records,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
giving  the  returns  month  by  month  for  three  years  past,  and  for 
the  year  in  which  the  war  commenced : 
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1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1899. 

£ 

1,820,739 

£ 

1,568,508 

£ 

1,226,846 

£ 

846,489 

£ 

1  534  583 

February       .     .     . 
March      .... 

1,731,664 
1,884,815 

1,545,371 
1,698,340 

1,229,726 
1,309,329 

834,739 
923  739 

1,512,860 
1  654  258 

April  

1,865,785 

1,695,550 

1,299,576 

967  936 

l'639  340 

May    
June  

1,959,062 

1,768,734 
1,751,412 

1,335,826 
1,309,231 

994,505 
1  012  322 

1,658,268 
1  665  715 

July    .... 

1  781  944 

1  307  621 

l'  068  '917 

1  711  447 

August 
September     . 
October    .     . 
November 
December 

— 

1,820,496 
1,769,124 
1,765,047 
1,804,253 
1,833,295 

1,326,468 
1,326,506 
1,383,167 
1,427,947 
1,538,800 

1,155,039 
1,173,211 
1,208,669 
1,188,571 
1,215,110 

1,'  720^907 
1,657,205 

fl,028,057 

Total*      .     .     . 

9,262,065 

20,802,074 

16,054,809 

12,589,247 

15,782,640 

Including  undeclared  amounts  omitted  from  the  monthly  returns. 


t  State  of  war. 


The  effect  of  this  encouraging  progress  on  the  market  was  quite 
counter-balanced  a  day  or  two  later  by  the  disappointing  announce- 
ment that  three  companies  of  the  important  East  Band  group 
would  have  to  pass  their  dividends — one  for  lack  of  funds,  and  the 
other  two  because  money  which  could  not  be  otherwise  raised  in 
the  existing  condition  of  the  market,  was  needed  for  additional 
plant.  This  unpleasant  reminder  of  the  effect  of  the  uncertainty 
as  to  the  outcome  of  the  labour  problem — although  there  were 
signs  of  a  more  reasonable  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Liberal 
Government — was  sufficient  to  cause  severe  depression. 

However,   there  are  several  satisfactory  dividend  announce- 
ments to  set  against  these  disappointments.    Among  them  is  an 

SOUTH   AFRICAN   GOVERNMENT   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

CAPE  COLONY, 

4*%  Bonds      .     .     . 
4%  1883  Inscribed^). 
4  %  1886 
3*%  1886       „        (t). 
3>01886        „        \t). 

£ 
804,400 
3,733,195 
9,997,566 
13,263,067 
7,549,018 

dwgs. 
1923 
1916-36* 
1929-49f 
1933-43f 

102 
106 
101 
97 

84J 

^cH  CO  CO  CO  CO 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo. 
15  Apr.—  15  Got, 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 
1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

NATAL. 

4J  %  Bonds,  1876  .     . 
4  %  Inscribed        .     . 

lY    " 

O/o               II                     •        • 

758,700 
3,026,444 
3,714,917 
6,000,000 

1919 
1937 
1939 
1929-49f 

105 
108 
98 
84* 

4 
8* 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 
Apr.—  Oct. 
1  June  —  1  Deo, 
1  Jan,  —  1  July, 

TRANSVAAL. 

3  %  Guartd.  Stock     . 

35,000,000 

1923-53f 

98$ 

3 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

*  Yield  calculated  on  earlier  date  of  redemption, 

t  Yield  calculated  on  later  date  of  redemption. 
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SOUTH   AFRICAN   MUNICIPAL   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When  Re- 
deemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable, 

Bloemfontein  4  % 

483,000 

1954 

94* 

4J 

1  Jan.—  1  July. 

Cape  Town  4  %     .     . 

1,878,550 

1953 

101 

m 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Durban  4%     .     .     . 

1,350,000 

1951-3 

100 

4 

30  June—  31  Dec. 

Johannesburg  4  % 
Pietermaritzburg  4  % 

5,500,000 
625,000 

1933-4 
1949-53 

93£ 
97z 

*i 

*& 

1  April—  1  Oct. 
30  June—  31  Dec. 

Port  Elizabeth  4  %    . 
Rand  Water  Board  4% 

390,000 
3,400,000 

1953 
1935 

98 
94 

I 

30  June—  31  Dec. 
1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

(x)  Ex  dividend. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  RAILWAYS,  BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 


Title 

Number  of 
Shares  or 
Amount. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

RAILWAYS, 

Mashonaland  5  °/  Debs  

£2,500,000 

5 

100 

91 

5i 

i 

Northern  Railway  of  the  S.  Afrioan\ 
Rep.  4  7  Bonds  / 

£1,500,000 

4 

100 

95 

I  k 

4* 

Rhodesia  Rlys.  5  %  1st  Mort.   Debs.\ 
guar.  by  B.S.A.  Co.  till  1915.     .     ./ 

£2,000,000 

5 

100 

92 

51 

1 

Royal  Trans-African  5  %  Debs.  Red,   . 

£1,812,977 

5 

100 

94£ 

6* 

BANKS  AND  COMPANIES. 

African  Banking  Corporation  £10  shares 

80,000 

6 

5 

4i 

6| 

; 

Bank  of  Africa  £18f  

160,000 

10* 

6* 

i°i 

6i 

• 

Natal  Bank  £10    .     .           .... 

148,232 

*V«J 

14 

2* 

5 

7 

1 

National  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £10 

110,000 

8 

10 

15J 

5' 

r 

Standard  Bank  of  S.  Africa  £100 

61,941 

16 

25 

70£ 

-i 

Ohlsson's  Cape  Breweries     . 

60,000 

40 

5 

17 

Hi 

South  African  Breweries      .     . 

950,000 

22 

1 

2J 

9; 

I 

British  South  Africa  (Chartered) 

5,999,470 

nil 

1 

Hi 

m 

Do.  5  7  Debs.  Red  

£1,250,000 

5 

100 

102 

£: 

Natal  Land  and  Colonization    .     .     . 

68,066 

8 

5 

7 

5. 

1 

Cape  Town  &  District  Gas  Light  &  Coke 
Kimberley  Waterworks  £10.     .     .     . 

10,000 
45,000 

10 
5 

10 

7 

4f 

6; 

75 

cs« 

(SB)  Ex  dividend. 

interim  dividend  of  20  per  cent.,  against  15  per  cent,  a  year  ago, 
declared  by  the  New  Primrose  Company,  whose  report  and 
accounts  for  1905,  with  those  of  two  other  companies  of  the 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  group,  are  now  to  hand.  The 
accounts  show  that  the  gold  won  by  the  company  during  1905 
amounted  to  £375,491,  and  that  after  payment  of  dividends, 
amounting  to  35  per  cent,  or  £113,750,  there  remained  £173,126 
to  be  brought  into  the  current  year's  accounts. 

The  Band  native  labour  return  for  May  showed  a  loss  which 
just  wipes  out  April's  gain,  but  there  was  an  accession  of  over  a 
thousand  Chinese,  and  on  June  3,  after  the  return  was  made  up, 
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a  further  two  thousand  were  landed  at  Durban.  The  following 
table  gives  the  labour  returns  month  by  month  for  two  years  past, 
and  for  March,  1903,  when  they  were  first  officially  published : 


Month. 

Natives 
Joined. 

Natives 
Left. 

Net  Gain  on 
Month. 

Natives 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

Chinese 
Employed  end 
of  Month. 

March  .   1903 

6,536 

2,790 

3,746 

56,218 

May       .  1904 

4,844 

6,643 

1,799* 

70,778 



June      .      „ 

5,257 

7,178 

1,921* 

68,857 

— 

July       .      „ 

4,683 

6,246 

1,563* 

67,294 

1,384 

August  .      „ 

6,173 

7,624 

1,446* 

65,348 

4,947 

September  „ 

9,529 

6,832 

2,697 

68,545 

9,039 

October.      ,, 

10,090 

6,974 

3,116 

71,661 

12,968 

November  „ 

9,456 

6,884 

2,572 

74,233 

19,316 

December  ,, 

8,655 

6,277 

2,378 

76,611 

20,918 

January    1905 

11,773 

6,939 

4,834 

81,444 

25,015 

February     „ 

14,627 

6,705 

7,922 

89,367 

31,174 

March  .      „ 

13,547 

8,310 

5,237 

94,604 

34,282 

April      .      „ 

9,589 

7,979 

1,610 

96,214 

35,516 

May       .      „ 

8,586 

8,574 

12 

96,226 

38,066 

June      .      „ 

6,404 

8,642 

2,233* 

93,988 

41,290 

July       .      „ 

6,023 

8,338 

2,315* 

91,673 

43,140 

August  .      „ 

5,419 

8,263 

2,844* 

88,829 

44,565 

September  „ 

5,606 

8,801 

3,195* 

85,634 

44,491 

October.      ,, 

5,855 

7,814 

1,959* 

83,675 

45,901 

November  „ 

5,279 

5,992 

713* 

82,962 

45,804 

December  ,, 

4,747 

6,755 

2,008* 

80,954 

47,217 

January   1906 

6,325 

7,287 

962* 

79,992 

47,118 

February     „ 

5,617 

6,714 

1,697* 

78,895 

49,955 

March  .      ,, 

6,821 

7,040 

219* 

78,676 

49,877 

April     .      „ 
May       .      „ 

6,580 
6,722 

6,341 
6,955 

239 
233* 

78,915 

78,682 

49,789 
50,951 

*  Net  loss. 


The  Ehodesian  gold  output  for  May  established  a  new  record 
amounting  to  46,729  ounces  against  44,574  ounces  for  March, 
which  was  the  previous  highest  return.  The  following  table 
shows  the  monthly  output  for  several  years  past : 


1906. 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

i 

1900. 

1899. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

oz. 

January 

42,950 

32,531 

19,359 

16,245 

15,955 

10,697 

5,242 

6,371 

February 

38,037 

30,131 

18,673 

17,090 

13,204 

12,237 

6,233 

6,433 

March 

44,574 

34,927 

17,756 

19,626 

16,891 

14,289 

6,286 

6,614 

April 

42,423 

33,268 

17,862 

20,727 

17,559 

14,998 

5,456 

5,755 

May. 

46,729 

31,332 

19,424 

22,137 

19,698 

14,469 

6,554 

4,939 

June 

— 

35,256 

20,402 

22,166 

15,842 

14,863 

6,185 

6,104 

July 

— 

34,693 

24,339 

23,571 

15,226 

15,651 

5,738 

6,031 

August 

— 

35,765 

24,669 

19,187 

15,747 

14,734 

10,138 

3,177 

September 

— 

35,785 

26,029 

18,741 

15,164 

13,958 

10,749 

5,653 

October 

— 

33,383 

24,919 

17,918 

16,849 

14,503 

10,727 

4,276 

November 

— 

32,861 

26,183 

15,714 

15,923 

16,486 

9,169 

4,671 

December 

— 

37,116 

28,100 

18,750 

16,210 

15,174 

9,463 

5,289 

Total   . 

214,713 

407,048 

267,715 

231,872 

194,268 

172,059 

91,940 

35,313 

Another  important  stage  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  project  has 
been  completed  by  the  Rhodesia  Railways  Company,  the  line  now 
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CROWN   COLONY   SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Present 
Amount. 

When 
Redeemable. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Interest  Payable. 

Barbadoes  3*,%  ins.  (t) 

375,000 

1925-42* 

100 

3} 

1  Mar.—  1  Sep. 

Brit.  Guiana  3%  ins.  (t) 

250,000 

1923-451 

88 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Ceylon  4%  ins.  (t)  .     . 

1,076,100 

1934 

112 

3JL 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (0  ... 

2,450,000 

1940 

94 

3* 

1  May—  1  Nov. 

Hong-Kong  3*,%  ins  (i) 

341,800 

1918-43f 

98*. 

15  Apr.—  15  Oct. 

Jamaica  4%  ins,  (£)     . 

1,098,907 

1934 

110 

3_7 

15  Feb.—  15  Aug. 

Do.  8A%  ins.  (t) 

1,452,400 

1919-49 

100 

3$ 

24  Jan.—  24  July. 

Mauritius    3%    guar.\ 
Great  Britain  (t)     .  / 

600,000 

1940 

97 

*i 

1  Jan.  —  1  July. 

Do.  4%  ins.  (<)  .     .     . 

482,390 

1937 

110* 

1  Feb.—  1  Aug. 

Sierra  Leone  3$%  ins.  (t) 

532,892 

1929-54f 

98* 

1  June—  1  Deo. 

Trinidad  4%  ins.  (t)    . 

422,593 

1917-42* 

103 

15  Mar.—  15  Sep. 

Do.  3%  ins.  (t)  .     .     . 
Hong-Kong  &  Shang-\ 
hai  Bank  Shares     .  / 

600,000 
80,000 

1926-441 
Div,£410s. 

89 
£92 

« 

15  Jan.—  15  July. 
Feb.—  Aug. 

Yield  calculated  on  shorter  period.  t  Yield  calculated  on  longer  period. 

(0  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 


EGYPTIAN  SECURITIES. 


Title. 

Amount  or 
Number  of 
Shares. 

Dividend 
for  last 
Year. 

Paid 
up. 

Price. 

Yield. 

Egyptian  Govt.  Guaranteed  Loan  (t)  . 

£7,805,700 

3 

100 

100 

3 

,        Unified  Debt  

£55  971  960 

4 

100 

104* 

B: 

3 

National  Bank  of  Egypt      .... 

250,000 

8 

10 

25* 

1 

Bank  of  Egypt      

30,000 

16 

12* 

38 

fi 

Agricultural  Bank  of  Egypt,  Ordinary 

248,000 

»| 

5* 

9f 

3* 

„                „             „       Preferred 

125,000 

4 

10 

3, 

1 

„             „       Bonds     . 

£2,500,000 

K 

100 

93* 

3i 

| 

(t)  Eligible  for  Trustee  investments. 

having  reached  Broken  Hill,  which  is  374  miles  beyond  the 
Victoria  Falls  and  over  two  thousand  miles  from  Cape  Town. 
This  satisfactory  progress  has  put  the  quotation  of  the  debentures 
of  the  Rhodesia  and  Mashonaland  Railways  considerably  higher 
during  the  month. 

TRUSTEE. 

June  20, 1906. 
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